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AT Carlisle wc saw Mr. Titsen’s wLlp 
manufactory, and a manufactory of 
water-proof beaver hats. The old Castle 
is worth sccinff. We were shewn the 
room where Mary Stuart was jinpri- 
eoned, and the window .*tt wliich she 
often sat and wrote her ])<Iihis. Tlie 
Cathedral is a very ancient building, I 
believe of Saxon origin. 

Longtown, where we slept on the 
e4tli, is the last English town on the 
trontier.s of Scotland, We left it early 
in the morning of the 25th, To the 
North rise tlie Scotch mountains: the 
country between is chiefly meadow 
land; the cattle are small, m a brown 
or black colour. Large quantities of 
turf (peat) are found here. A-small 
stream forms the boundary. On^the 
Scotch side is tlie village of Gretna 
Green, notorious for tlie'tiuyriages cou- 
cltided there. In lingiaud, minors are 
not allowed to marry without the cou- 
.‘:ent of their paretits; and when the 
young people find too many difficulties^ 
they frequently pet j#ined together 
Ure, where uo.furmaliiy is reeuir^, 
e:<ee{)t ti deposition on oath that tiie 
parties are not already married. 'J'he 
marriages contr.'icted in Scotland in this 
manner arc considered as legal in Eng¬ 
land. 

The country has in this part a 
wrctidied appetiraifhe, and themiscriiblc 
rcattered huts are covered with straw. 
The expression of the countenance of 
the inhabitants is changed; tlie people 
arc meagre and ill clotMd. The road 
passes near Leadhills, so called from 
the lead-mines they contain, A neigh¬ 
bouring village is inhabited entirely 
by miners, who, to divert their leisure 
hours in this solitude, have formed a 
library. 

In the evening we reached Hamil¬ 
ton, a castle belonging to the Duke of 
this name. The "next morning he ac-^ 
companied us to Glasgow, t^icre we. 
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alighted at the house of the 
vost. We visited the new^ 
the Courts of Justice «rej 
Lancaster; the prisons, ti 
nntely examined, are inj^ 
of the building. Twosmin 
assigned for the confinerai! 
rainnis sentenced tq death, 
which the criminals are confined wTf 
chains, is remarkable for having its w'alls 
covered with tin plates. In the other, 
relations arc allow'cd to visit the con¬ 
demned. The prisons for thieves con¬ 
stitute q second division: they consist 
of small cells, and one large room with 
a fire-place; in which the prisoners re¬ 
main during the day. The matresses 
are placed upon the ground. A tliird 
division cont^ns the prisons for debtors;, 
which consist of rooms vvith decent 
beds, where the prisoners are allow ed 
on a certain da^n the vveek to receive 
visits from their friends. 

We were taken to the Cathedral.—■ 
While wc wdt-e examining it, a multi¬ 
tude of curious people, Ktudents, &e. 
who wanted to see us, came in. -The 
crowd slon became so great, tlmt tiiey 
mountednn the seats and benebes witii 
loud huzzas. Tins pressure, though oc¬ 
casioned entirely by feelings of respect, 
was rather troublesome to us. It may 
be concluded from this circumstance, 
that in certain points o^civilization the 
])Cople are here rather btiliiudhand. In 
general, we were obliged to pay our 
visits in a carriage, in ordir to avoid tlie 
pressflre of the crowd. 

The Lunatic Asylum, founded by sub¬ 
scription in 1810, deserves notice on 
account of its arrangement. The rc^ms 
of the lunatics are distinguished accord¬ 
ing to-their condition, sex, and the de¬ 
gree of their disorder. There is .ac¬ 
commodation fj^ 120 patients. The 
apartmciffc for nch patients arc in tlie 
first story ; they arc pnetty and very 
c(^veni#llli the patients are divided 
into eight classes, eaeli of which has a 
separate garden to walk in. The whole 
building is warlfeiGd by one fire-place. - 
Undrt- a vault there is a large stove : it 
heats an iroh-plate, over wliicb the a'u 
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passes, and communicates warmth to he has most work embroidered by 
all pm‘tB of the building. Great ordur and hand, and employs nearly two hundred 
cleanliness prevail in the whole establish- persons in the neighbourhood, 
raent. The expenses of the building. On the 2r)th we first visited the dye- 
and fitting up, amounted, as we weje ing-house of Adrianimle or Turkish 
informed, to more than 18,0001. sterling, red, belonging to Messrs. Monteith, 
W.e were conducted^ to a private Boyle, and Company. Three thousand 
house, the owner of which carries on a pieces are dyed there every week. The 
speculation on a large scale, to supply red dye is prepared from madder.— 
the city with good milk; he keeps in They use that of Alsace (which is the 
two stalls two hundred and thirty milch worst). That from Marseilles, and 
cows; in a third, underground, arc that which comes from Smyrna, are the 
those which are designed to be fattened, best. < 

In summer, the cows are fed with grass We afterwards visited the University, 
and green barley; in winter, with a the buildings of which form a large 
mixture of potatoes, turnips, and chop- square, containing the lecture rooms, 
ped straw, on which hot water is poured, the museum, the library, the houses of 
A steam engine sets in motion one ma- the professors, a garden, &c. The pro¬ 
chine to cut straw, another which cuts fessors received us at the door, and con 


the turnips, a small one to thresh corn, 
and five or six others to churn butter. 
In twenty minutes they can make nearly 
100 lbs. of butter. The steam which 
sets the machine in motion, also warms 
.all the water wanted in the house. 

We returned in the evening and vi¬ 
sited, as we passed by, the Blantyrc 
cotton-works belonging to the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, 'fliis was the 
largest cotton-yarn manufactory we had 
lutherto seen: 600 pJVsons are em- 
]>loyed in it; but it is far inferior in 
point of order and arrangement, to that 
of Messrs. Lee and Co. ‘adiich w'e liad 
seen at Manchester. It is, like that, 
lighted with gas, which is i)rocurcd in 
the same manner. Nine rct^ts are 
employed to distil the coal; Init as tlic 
coal which is used here is inferior to the 
caiinel coal used in Manchester, the gas 
has an acid and disagreeable smell. 

After we had passed the evening in 
an agreeable company, which was^nter- 
tained by the tSay of tbeahouse in the 
most attentive manner, we continued on 
the 28th our, usual visits to the manu¬ 
factories, &c. The first that wi saw 
was a manufactory in which seventeen 
looms, set in motion by a steam-engine, 
embroider muslin in frames. The 
simplest patterns only can be wrought 
in this manner, such as spots, leaves, &c. 
The machines are very complicated, and 
embroider at the same time; it is the 
needles tliat are put III motion. The 
work proceeds f apidly, but is far inferior 
to embroidery by hand. Tytl^-proc^-ss 
seems not to have had the success that 
the inventor promised himself from it, 
for he lives in great in4ikenee: the first 
jjroprietors of the undertaking •were 
ruined; and the present possessor keeps 
Wily two or three looms at work; but 


ducted us into the great lecture room, 
where the<»titudents were assembled.— 
One of these made us a speech in the 
English language, of which we under¬ 
stood very little. A professor made a 
second speech in bad French, which we 
understood better. In conclusion, the 
Principal, in honour of us, gave the 
students a holiday; upon which a loud 
huzza and a considerable noise arose. 
The Surgical Lecture room is uncom¬ 
monly hiuidsome, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, and receives light fro: i 
the roof. 

The handsomest building in the Uni¬ 
versity is tliat in which Doctor Hun¬ 
ter’s Museum is deposited. It is a ro¬ 
tunda, with some side rooms. Doctor 
Hunter, who died in 1783, bequeathed 
Ao the University of Glasgow, where he 
had studied, aH Ids collections, which 
wf-re very considerable for a private in- 
dil^dual. The value of them is estimat¬ 
ed at above 120,0001. sterling. The 
collection of coins and medsils is of ex¬ 
traordinary value; that of anatomi*':! 
preparations is very numerous, and may 
be said to be nearly complete. In the 
mineralugical collecHon, the zeolites 
from Feroe, presented by Mr. Macken¬ 
zie,* are remarkable. The collection of 
stuffed birds and beasts is very indif¬ 
ferent. Two Mammoth beads struck 
us as great curiosities. The collection 
Sf shells is numerous and beautiful. The 
museum possesses also antiquities found 
in Scotland, inscriptions on stone, a fine 
libraryj and several paintings, among 
which a St. Catharine by Dominichir •> 
is worthjk of notice. 

The University of Glasgow has four- 

• * Sir €^eorge Mackenzie we presume.— 

_ Editor. 
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Ceen professors, some of whom have the including' the captidn, composed the 
reputation of great learning. The crew, and five persons are enough when 
number of students amounts to fifteen the vessel is laden with goods only, 
hundred, of whom six hundred wear ■ We ended this little excursion with a 
red cloaks: they are those who attend visit to the alum manufactory of Mr. 
the lectures on the belles lettrcs, Greek Macintosh,which furnishes 30 cwt. every 
and Latin literature, logic, natural phi- week. On our return to Glasgow we 
losophy, and ethics. Eagh course of visitedthewater-worksjwhichareerect- 
%ture8 costs two or three guineas. The ed on one side of the town near the 
salaries of the professors arc trifling; river, under the direction of Watt. . 
their chief emoVinent depends on the Large pumps on the ^de of the river 
lectures. • draw the water, which is supplied by 

There is also in Glasgow a medical pipes joined together, 15 inches in dia- 
faculty, or school, which has nine pro- meter, and two fathoms in length, which 
fessors. The University of Glasgow lie in the bed of the river. A reservoir 
was founded by a bull of Pope Nicholas with condensed air forces up the water 
V. at the desire of James 11. The bull into a large receiver in the city; a steam- 
is dated January 7, 1460. It is only engine sets the pump in motion. The 
within the last twenty years that erection of these water-works cost the 
Glasgow has been celebratM as a school proprietors I00,000l. sterling. The sale 
of medicine : at an earlier period it had of the water to private individuals brings 
only about forty students, and now the in 10 per cent, on the capital. There is 
anatomical lectures alone arc attended a second hydraulic machine, of the same 
by more than 400. The library, which kind, on tlie other side of the city, 
consists of about 50,000 volumes, cun- ~ = 

tains many rare works. To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

In the evening the town gave us a ABOUT the latter end of the month 
grand entertainment, at which the of March, iSOfl, I visited a gentleman in 
L«rd Provost presided, and to which the this country, who amuses himself in im- 
. most considerable persons of the city proving a parUof his property on which 
. .jivere invited. During the entertain- he resides. In the course of a morning's 
ment numerous toasts were proposed, walk we passed over a piece of ground. 
The ceremonies observed had something of about tenvicres, which my friend was 
like free-masonry in them, and the at that time just setting about to im- 
signal for filling the glasses was given by prove; a'number of hands being em- 
a hammer. Every body was in high ployed^n push-ploughing it. I was de¬ 
spirits, and though most of the guests sired t^take notice of it, as 1 might pos> 
grew warm towards the end of the sibly see it in a very different state with- 
tertainraent, the wli*>le passed with in the space of a year or two; as my 
great decorum. | friend told me he had been very success- 

On the 30th we began our visits with ful in reclaiming grounds of an equally 
Cook’s foundry: it is in the south part wild^state, which this certainly was in 
of the town. On entering we were the extreme.* If 1 ^Ihd conceived an 
struck with a wheel for a hydraulic ma- idea that I should have taken up a pen 
chine, made entirely of cast iron, six- concerning it, I might h^ve been minute- 
teen feet in diameter, and four fathoms ly jifarticular on the subject of its pro- 
in length: on each side is a cog-wheel, duce at that time ; but it will suffice to 
which is designed to catch in a handle, say, that no piece of ground ever ap- 
I'he maehine is so constructed that the peared more perfectly in a wild state of 
ebb and flood alike set it in motion. On nature: it produeed plentifully our two 
the one side it is to amve a sawing mill, species of furze {ulex) ; petty whin 
and on the other side a sugar mill; it is (genista Jnglira); creeping dwarf wil- 
intended for Demerara. The most te- low (salex repem); abundance of several 
markable things at Cook's are his steam- species •of rAh (juncm); and sedge 
engines. (rarei); the black bog-rush (scA«niis 

We then went to Greenock. A canal \iigriemns^, common cotton-grass (erio- 
>Js cut from the Clyde : the steam-boat, phorum angustifolium)', some species of 
which had about thirty passengers on bent (agrot^is); and a few other grasses, 
board, met us, and we went some miles but particularly the purple tnelic grass 
in it. It is a large vessel built upon a (malica cetrulea\ wbicn grows abundant- 
keel, in the middle of which there if a ly on such, rough grounds in this <^unty: 
steam-ei^ne. It cost SOOOl. and brings mosses, &e. in great varieties and quan- 
in that sum annually. Eight persons, titles. As 1 have said that it produced 
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the rusli and aedg’c plentifully, *jt is 
ficarcply necessary that I should observe 
that it was a wet piece of ground, and 
required much attention with regard to 
driiining. 

The surface having been burnt, it was 
manured with only, in due avnl 
usual proportion, and lay fallow for tiie 
following summer. 

I again visited my friend in Hcjitembor 
of tlie next year, when he reminded me 
of hewing walked* over sucli a piece of 
ground with him in the preceding year, 
and expressed a desire that, before I left 
him, I should see it again, as ajiarlieular 
incident Iiad taken ])l,ice wliicli deserved 
notice. I did so. And here let me ob- 
Eicr'.e, that the spot of ground is on the 
whole rather level, hiit with a few mo¬ 
derate sivellings and depressions here 
and there: about eight acres of it had 
been devoted to barley, and the remain¬ 
ing two acres to wheat. I accordingly 
found eight acre.s of moderately good 
barley, nninixed M'itli any other grain ; 
nor was there scarcely a weed of any 
kind among it; but the crop of wheat I 
was astonisheil at, and that is the cause 
of my employing my pen. ^’llc crop 
was strong and good; the grain large 
and fine on every part of Ihe space des¬ 
tined for it; but the difference, with re- 
gar.l to purity, was truly wojiderfid ; the 
more elevated spots produced clean and 
pure wheat as possible; on tlie less ele¬ 
vated parts, there appeared here and 
there some, but not many, plant^f /o- 
limn (lunnuni, (I use this trivial at pre¬ 
sent to signify the two species, tfmnlr.n- 
tum and urvi nxc^) unnvul durucl; but as 
the surface w'as more depressed, and 
shewed evident tokens of its being i^ore 
affected by wet,j|)lie proportion ot lo- 
lium increased, so that on the most de¬ 
pressed and iTioistest spots, it was little 
less than one foiJeth of the produce. The 
gentleman assured me that the whole 
]tiecc of ground was sown with pure 
wlieat, from his own threshing-floor at 
the same time, and out of the same sack. 

( have to add, that the quantity of seed 
■'vheat fell short for the ground iutendeil 
for it,and theremainingridge or two were 
sown with barley, wbicli^amc qj) quite 
pure, and the darnel terminated abruptly 
with the wheat in this part, as iiv.evervk 
other direction. Here let me^ohserve, 
that the inncli greater part of the weed 
W’as loi",m If mu If III II m (bearded darnel), 
but there was likewise no small quantity 
of loliiim atvense (white or beardfess 
annual darnel). Smith’s FI. Britannica. 

If any thing similar has occurred to 


your observation, or any of your readers, 
and if you can account for such a sin¬ 
gular pbenomcnon, it will doubtless af¬ 
ford gener.il satisfaction, and very par¬ 
ticularly to those who have been wit 
nesses of tl)e above related case. D. 

Mu nil. 


Tothv Kdilrr tft' the \iw MoiUk/y Mirgu-inr. 

TUbi question, u lniher the inicieuts vr 
mniler/.i fossess siijici ioriti/, has been ?o 
often m<;otrd, that it may be thought 
difliciilt to say .any thing new respecting 
it; one tiling, hoMcvcr, has escaped the 
advocates on each side - tliat each liavo 
ahvays been in extremes. 

If, iii'leod, it could he once ascertained 
that wc arc in jiossession of all the w is¬ 
dom, or rather knowledge, of the an¬ 
cients, and^to Hint knowledge have 
added onr own, then the (|iicstion w’ould 
be at rest. But there is great reason 
to bc!ii\e that inucli of the ancient 
knowledge lias been lost in tlie lijise of 
ages, whilst imiclt of it still vemainG hid 
in the obscurity ot almost ob oletc laii- 
gnages. 

I (I draw tlic. e frearnre”, then, Iroin 
thcic iiidirig-plaec niii-t alw ays be esti¬ 
mable—a truth of wliicli I have very 
recentlyhcLMi more, I'lillycoiiviiiecd.whilst. 
perusing t'.e. Life of Pythagoras, the fa¬ 
ther of ail pliilosophy, as given to us by 
Jamblii'liun, an author hitherto not much 
in repute amongst tlie. literati, though 
now very ahiv vindicated liy his trans¬ 
lator, Mr. ’I’avlor, ( lie. well know n IMa ■ 
tonist, who observes, very justly, tliat 
hil;' modern crhinil dehmiers look solely 
to Ids deficiency in point of style, and 
not 111 the rnagnilrnle of his intellect— 
perceive only In’s httlc hlemishcs, hut 
have not even a glimpse of his surpass¬ 
ing excellence—JO!nvitelv noticing the 
motes tli.’it are scattered in the sun¬ 
beams of his genius, hut neither feeling 
its invigorating vvaimtl', nor seeing its 
dazzling radiance. 

Whatever relates to Pythagoras he- 
comes doubly interesting at tliis jicriod, 
now that we liaie jii'd rnrivef' frcia 
Egypt the head of the younger Meinnoii 
orihe Osymandyas, one of the statues 
overthrown by (himhyscs 600 years be¬ 
fore the Cliristian era; wlien we rceol- 
Icct that the Brecian philosopher w as 
not only studying in Egypt at that crisis, 
hut acliially taken jirisoncr bj' the Per¬ 
sian soldiei^ and carried to Babylon! 
This, how'ever, is hut a trifle in cum]iii- 
rkon witlv the philosophic tveasiirc.s 
now spread before the mere EiigUsh 
reader from oue who may Ofe said to 
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have been to Pj-^thagforas what Boswell seem Sit present to hare any idea of.-- 
was to Johnson, exhibiting:, as the trans- He stlso rendered sleep quiet, andi lite 
lator observes, piety unadulterated with modern magnetiw*,rs, prodtfsed dreams 
folly, moral virtue unpolluted with pleasing and prophetic.^ The history of 
vice, science unmingled with sophistry,' lys musical discovery of tha harmonics is 
dignity of mind and manners unconta- well and perspicuously told, and cannot 
minuted with pride, a sublime magnifi- fail to be interesting to musical students, 
ccnce in theory without .any degrada- This is farther exemplified hy illustra¬ 
tion in practice, and a vigour "of intellect tions in the notes. The inode of ex- 
whichelevates its possessor to the vision ercising the memory by his disciples i j 
ofdivinity.andtlmsdeifieswhilstitexahs!. w'ell detailed at page 120; andseemsin- 
It is, indeed, most gratifying to trace finitely preferable to* tlic vagaries of 
the progressive emanations •f his soul, Feinaglo and other modern professors of 


.as here displayed, and tlic mode and 
manner in which he . iarul(:.ated all the 
social virtues during hi<i excursions 
amongst a h.alf civilized people. HU 
lessons of filial piety at Crotoaa fp. 'J-1) 
,arc highly edifying, asserting that cliil- 
dren should very much esteem their pa¬ 
rents, to whom they oive as^iany thanks 
as a dead man would to him who should 
ho able to bring him b.ack again into 
light 

Fidelity to wives he advocated upon 
the principle that men slionld be true to 
the marriage bed in order thiit their 
wives viiouid not he tempted to bastard 
izc the race, through the negUct and 
vicious conduct of their husbands; and 
amongst the reciprocal duties of the. fair 
sax, he inculcated tiint they would do 
well eiiker not to ofij.osf their liti'hnniis, 

, to think that tht'i/ huri' then ranfiiiiali- 
tu ht n tlirtj xulonit to itimi I 

With respect to the point whether 
Pythagoras really was, or not, the in¬ 
ventor or promulgator of what is now' 
termed the ('<}i,ri.:,irnn system of astri* 
nmnv, we h.ave no ahstjuto inform.'ition 
from Jainhlichus ; thongli it is oxpre|siy 
stated tliat be “ gave completion to tiic 
science < 1 !’ the celestial orbs, and unfold- 
e 1 the whole of it by arithmetical and 
f coinefrical deinonstr.'itions.” 

Ou the science of music, however, 
(pp. 13 . 80, &c,) Jainhlichus is more 
dirt’use and also more particui.ar —nay, 
he even gives him the entdir of applying 
it both to medical and moral ]mr|>oscs, 

“ divinely contriving mixtures of cer¬ 
tain diatonic, chromatic and enharnio- 
T.ic melodies, tlirough which he easily 
tr.ansl’erred and circularly led tJie pas^- 
sions of the. stml into a cur.trary direc¬ 
tion, when they had recentiy and in an 
irrational and clandestine manner been 
formed.” By this means he cured pride, 
supineness, and yelieinence, js well as 
anger, fear, absurd emtdalion, sorrow, 
r.age andpity, atteinpcriug them, through 
appropriate’ melodics, in a in:in*er which* 
neither Mr^ Logicr nor his opyioneuts 


maeinonics; wiiilst the moral aphorigm-i 
(p. 263, ct se<|.) are liiglily applicable 
even to tise present slate of politic.al so- 
r.iety. Amongst these Pythagoras oh- 
serves, that “ neither is the sun to he 
taken from the ivorld, nor freedom of 
speech from erudition”—a maxim con- 
pletelv in consonance with our own ideas- 
of the liberty of the press. Again, he 
says that the life of the av'aricious re¬ 
sembles a funeral banquet; for though 
it h:i.i all things requisite for a feast, yet 
no one r.^joices! 

Intoxication he calls the moditation 
of insanity-;it is cither requisite to be 
silent, he says, or to say something bet¬ 
ter than silence—adding, in a subsequent 
aphorism, thar^enius is to men either a 
good or an evil d^mon—in short, alnios! 
every page is a parterre of flower- 
where each l^iay cull a bouquet agrcf • 
jihlc to ids oAvn taste; and i now beg 
leave, without tresjiiissiug on your limits, 
to recuiBmeml it to the notice of your 
numerous rcader.-i. Uncs. 


ACCOU XT 01 TH e. IM^COVU: V til’ VI XL AX D, 

or. AMiniiM, nv nit; k r-LAxuLits, ix 

THE Fl.LVLN'iU CUXll'KY. EY Mi 

MAfl.IT. ^ 

( Conr/ntletl pnni p. 411 .^ 

NO'j'll! .\(J memorable occurred the 
next year. The Skreliu!^. again offcreiJ 
their* commodities, and again begged 
arms in excliange. These being always 
denied, one of them stole a hatcliet, and 
returned highly pleased to lii-s compa¬ 
nions. Eagi'r to try if.e new inatrii- 
mciit,^he gave a vioient blow to one of 
bi.s comrades, and killed him on tiie spot. 
Ail, I'.'lio were present, stood silent with 
astonisiurient, <*1 our, whose shape and 
air bes])o!.(! him to he a person of some 
a§tiu)ri?^.'*nu)iig them, took up the in¬ 
strument, and after closely examining 
it, threw it with the utmost indignation 
as far as he could into the .sea. 

After staying there three years, Thor 
fiu returned .home, with a valual.Io 
c..rgo<>f vr.i Ins ;uid other tiierch ind' e.. 
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tlte fame of which spreading tlifough 
the north, the incitements of curiosity 
and gain drew several adventurers to 
Vinland. The author of the chronicle, 
called the manuscript ofFlatey, relates, 
that after several voyages, Thorfin end¬ 
ed his da/s in Iceland, where he had 
bidlt a very fine house, and lived in splen¬ 
dour, as one of the first lords of the 
country; that he had a son named 
Snorro, born in Vinland; that his widow 
went on a pilgrinfage to Rome after his 
death, and having at her return devoted 
herself entirely to religion, died in a 
monastery in Iceland, near a church 
erected by her son. The same author 
add!:', that this account is confirmed by 
Thorfin himself, aad mentions the facts 
as well known to all tlie world. Ano¬ 
ther manuscript relates the same circum¬ 
stances only with some inconsiderable 
variations. 

But to return to the new colony, 
where Thorfin had without doubt left 
some of his people; tAvo brothers, 
named Helgue and Finbog, Icelanders 
by birth, going to Greenland, were per¬ 
suaded to fit out two vessels, and under¬ 
take a voyage to this new country. 
Freidis, the daughter of Eric Rufus, ac¬ 
companied tlicin ; but iSiis woman, un¬ 
worthy to belong to so illustrious a fa¬ 
mily, imposed ujion the two brothers, 
and during their stay in V inland, raised 
such disturbances, as ended in the mas¬ 
sacre of thirty people. Freidis, not dar¬ 
ing to stay after this bloody siytiie, fled 
to Greenland, to her brother Ijcif, where 
she spent the residue of her djiys, hated 
and despised by all mankind. Helgue 
and Finbog were among the unfortunate 
victims; and it is probable thaUthosc 
who escaped settled in the country. 

This is the substance of what wc find 
in the ancient Icelandic writers, con¬ 
cerning the dibcovery of Vinland: and 
as they only mention it occasionally, this 
accounts for their silence in respect to 
the sequel. There is reason to suiipose 
that the people of the north continued 
to make voyages to Vinland for a long 
time; but as nothing particular occurred 
afterwards, historians deemed it suffi¬ 
cient to mention such circumstances as 
related to its first discovery and settle¬ 
ment. Yet the Icelandic chronicles 
sometimes speak of Vinland «f?hrwar6s. 
There is one of them in particular 
(which the critics esteem perfectly au¬ 
thentic) that makes express mention of 
a Saxon priest, named John, who,*after 
having served a church in Iceland for the 
space of four years, passed over to Vin¬ 


land, with an intention of convftrtlng the 
Norwegian colony; but we may con- 
elude that his attempt did not succeed, * 
since we find that he was condemned to 
death. In the year 1121, Eric, a bishop 
of Greenland, went over thither on the 
same errand, but we know not with 
what success. Since that time, Vinland 
seems by degrees to have been forgot¬ 
ten in the north; and that part of 
Greenland which had embraced Chris¬ 
tianity being lost, Iceland also fallen 
from its former state, and the northern 
nations being wasted by a pestilence, 
and weakened by internal feuds, all re- 
membrflnce of the discovery was at 
length utterly obliterated: and the Nor¬ 
wegian Vinlanders themselves having 
no further connexion with Europe, 
were either incorporated among, or de¬ 
stroyed by flieir barbarian neighbours. 
Be this as it may, the testimony of our 
ancient chronicles is strongly corrobo¬ 
rated by the positive testimony of Adam 
of Bremen, a well-esteemed historian, 
who lived in the very age w'hen the dis¬ 
covery was made. Adam was a virtuous 
ecclesiastic, who received all that lie re¬ 
lates from the mouth of Swain 1T. king 
of Denmark, wlio entertained him 
during the long abode he made in that 
kingdom. I’hese are his own Avords: 

“ Tlv- king of Denmark hath informed 
me, that another island has been disco¬ 
vered in the oce.an that Avashes Norway 
or Finmark, wliich island is called Vin¬ 
land, from the vines which grow there 
spontaneously : and we learn, not by 
febuluus hearsay, but by the express re¬ 
port of certain ' Danes, that fruits arc 
produced there, without cultivation.” 
Hence Ave sec, that this was not only 
admitted as a certain fact in Greenland, 
Iceland, and NorAvay, but the fame of it 
Avas also spread abroad in Denmark; 
and Ave may add in England, Normandy, 
and undoubtedly miich further. Orde- 
ricus Vitalis, the histOrian of the Nor¬ 
mans and English, reckons Vinland, 
along with Greenland, Iceland, and the 
Orkneys, as countries under the domi¬ 
nion of the kin^of Norway, and whose 
commerce increased his revenues. What 
Adam of Bremen immediately adds after 
the foregoing passage, merits likewise 
some attention, as it indicates the strong 
propensity of the Nonvegians for mari¬ 
time enterprizes, and (what we should 
little expect from so unenlightened a 
people) for expeditions that even no 
^other end hut to make new discoveries: 

“ In advancing farther towards the 
north,” says he, “ wc meet A«ith nothing 
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ihit a boundless sea, covered firith enor* 
’tneuB pieces of ice, and hid in perpetual 
darkness." (He certainly means those 
almost continual fugs, so well known to 
such as frequent the seas of North Ame* ^ 
rica.) “ Harold, prince of Norway,' 
was lately very near having a fatal proof 
of this, when, being desirous of knowing 
the extent of the northern ocean, he 
tried to discover it with several vessels; 
but the limits of the world being hidden 
from their sight by thick darkness, they 
were with difficulty preserved from de¬ 
struction, in that vast masssof waters." 
We see, notwithstanding this figurative 
manner of speaking, that Harold had 
formed some great design, coftcerning 
which history leaves us in the dark, 
and without doubt, he was not the only 
one of his age and nation whose enter¬ 
prises of this kind are buried in oblivion. 
Fame, as well as all oth’fer sublunary 
things, is governed by chance; and 
without her assistance, the attempt made 
by Alfred the Great to discover a north¬ 
east passage to the Indies would have 
still remained unknown to us. In all 
ages the Europeans seem to have had a 
wonderful propensity peculiar to them¬ 
selves for great and daring enterprises. 
Hence we may foresee, that the glory of 
pervading the whole globe is reserved 
for them ; and doubtless the time will 
come, when they will explore aujJ mea¬ 
sure the vast countries of Terra Aus¬ 
tralis, will cruise beuenth the poles, and 
will securely and freely, in every sense 
of the expression, sail round the world. 

To return to our subject. The dis¬ 
covery of a distant country, called Vih- 
land, and the reality •of a Norwegian 
colony’s settling there, appear to be ^acts 
so well attested on all sides, and related 
with circumstances so {wobable, as to 
leave no room for any dotibt. But to 
settle the geography of the country, 
where this happened, is not an easy mat¬ 
ter. To 8Uf.ee ed in an enquiry of this kind 
we should know'what part of America 
lies nearest to Greenland; by what na¬ 
tions it is inhabited; what are their lan¬ 
guages and traditions; as also the cus¬ 
toms and produce dl* their countries; 
branches or knowledge these, which we 
shall but very imperfectly learn from tne 
books hitherto published. Neverthe- 
. less, though we may not be able to as¬ 
certain exactly the situation of Vinland, 
we have sufficient room to conjecture, 
that this colony could not be far from 
the coasts of Labrador, or those of New¬ 
foundland, which are not remote frojp 
it; nor is there any circiflhstancc in 


but what may be {^counted for a 
supposition. v ? 

The first difficulty that must be 
viated, is the‘short space of time that 
appears to have been take;i up in pass¬ 
ing to this country from Greenland. To 
this end we must observe, that the Nor- 
wepans might set sail from the west as 
well as from the east coast of that coun¬ 
try, since they had settled on both sides 
of it. Now it is certain, that Davk’s 
Strait, which separates Greenland, from 
the American continent, is very narrow 
in several places; and it appears from 
the journal taken by the learned Mr. 
Ellis, in his voyage to Hudson’s Bay, 
that his passage from Cape Farewell, 
which is the most southern point of 
Greenland, into the entrance of the toy, 
was but seven or eight days’ easy sa^ 
with a wind indifferently favourable. 
The distance between the same cape and 
the nearest coast of Labrador is still less. 
As it cannot be above two hundred 
French leagues, the voyage could not 
take up above seven or eight days, even 
allowing for the delays that must have 
happened tQ the ancients, through their 
want of that skill in navigation which 
the moderns have since acquired. This 
could therefor* appear no such frightful 
distance to adventurers who had recently 
discovered Greenland, which is separated 
from Iceland at least as far. , This rea¬ 
soning is still farther enforced, when wc 
reflect, that the distance of Icelaitd itself 
from tile nearest part of Norway is dou¬ 
ble to that above-mentioned. 

In fact the history of the north 
abounds with relations of maritime ex¬ 
peditions of far greater extent tfian wa* 
iiec^sary for the disco\'cry of America. 
The situatioiuof Grea^^land. relative to 
this new country, not being sufficiently 
known, is the only circmnstanco that 
can prejudice one againti. it; but, when 
we liave ma.stered the greater objection, 
why should we make any difficulty of 
the less? We should cease to be sur¬ 
prised at those same men crossing a 
space of two hundred Ici^ues, which was 
the distance between them and Ame¬ 
rica, whose courage and curiosity had 
frequently prompted them to traverse 
the ocean, and who had been accustom¬ 
ed to ^rform voyages of three or four 
nundrOT ^leagues before they quitted 
their former settlements. We may, in¬ 
deed, suppose, that when they made in¬ 
cursions into England, France, ISpain, or 
ItaTy, they were directed by the coasts, 
from which they were never far distanti', 
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but how can the* Vjqjidity of their mo¬ 
tions be accounted for, il’they nevef lost 
sight of land ? How could so imperfect 
aMnd of iiavig-ation serve to convey into 
England such numerous fleets as sailed 
from Denmark and Norway? How 
were Iceland, the Faro Isles, Shetland, 
and Greenland explored? There is 
nothing then in the distance of America 
that can render it unlikely to have been 
discovered by the Norwegians. Let 
us see if there be not other greater dif¬ 
ficulties. • 

The relations handed down to us in 
the chronicles, and the name aflixed 1o 
this new discovered country, agree in 
describing it as a soil where the vine 
spontaneously grows. Thiscircumstance 
alone has served with many people to 
render the whole m'count suspected; 
but, on a closer view, we shall find it so 
far from overthrowing, that it even 
confirms the other parts of the rehation. 
i shall not evade the difficulty (as 1 
might) by answering, that very possibly 
the Norwegians might be so little ac¬ 
quainted with grapes, as to mistake 
currants for them, which, in the nor¬ 
thern languages, arc called, vtin-baer* 
or vine-berries, and of whicli in several 
places they make a kind of fernientid 
liquor ; but I can assert,* 1)11 the faith of 
the most credible travellers, that not 
only in Canada the vine gr^ows without 
cultivation, and bears a small w'cll- 
tasted fruit, but that it is also found in 
far more northern latitudes, and even 
where the winters are very severe* The 
evidence of Mr. Ellis may here render 
all others needless. This curious and 
sensible observer met with the same 
kind of vine about the English settle¬ 
ments in Hudson’s Bay; the of 
which be compaKa to thi currants of 
the Levant. Now Labrador is not far 
thence, it lies partly in the same, and 
partly in a mbre southern latityde, 
and their several productions seem to 
be much alike. Besides, as the. Euro¬ 
peans never penetrated very far into 
the country, it would not prove that 
there were no vines there, even if they 
had not met with .my. 

As to the other circumstances of the 
relation, the account givgn by the an¬ 
cient chronicles agrees in all respects 
with the reports of modern voyagers. 
These tell us, that the native Badges of 
those countries, from the frequent use 
tliey moke of them in fishing, can in a 

* f'iin bwr, or rather if'in-lcr, is a ge¬ 
neral name in the north for gooseberries, 
<urrintgfc»nd grapes. 


short timJ collect together a vast 
bet of canoes; that they are very 
fnl with their bows and arrows; that ‘ 
on the coasts they fish for whales, and 
ill the inland parts live by hunting; so 
that their merchandize consists of 
whalebone and various kinds of skins 
and furs; that they are very fond of 
iron or hardware, especially arms, hat¬ 
chets, and other instruments of the 
like sort ; that they are very apt to rob 
strangers; but are. otherwise cowardly 
and unwarlike. 

If to this'picturc you add, that they 
are for the most part of middle stature, 
and litty^ .skilled in the art of war, it is 
no wonder that the Norwegians, the 
largest, strongest, and most active peo¬ 
ple of Europe, should look upon them 
with contempt, as a poor, we.ak, dege- 
nciMtc race,. It is remarluible, that 
the name they gave them of Skreling.«, 
is the s:ime hy which they designated 
the Greenlanders, when they first dis¬ 
covered them. In reality, these Green¬ 
landers and the Eskimaux seem to liave 
been one people, and Ibis likeness be • 
tw'een them, which has so much struck 
the moderns, <;ould not fail of appearing 
in a stronger light to the Norwegians, 
who u ere still bet ter able to compare 
them toge-thcr. “ 1 believe," says Mr. 
Ellis, “ tliatlbe Eskimaux are the s.'une 
jieoploi with the Greenlanders; and (bis 
seems the more probable, when we con¬ 
sider the narrowness of Davis’s Strait, 
and (be vagabond .strolling life we find 
all (bis nation accustomed to lead 
wherever we meet with them.’’ 'I’liis 
is*also the opinion of Mr. Egede, wlio 
knew the GreenlRnders belter tlian any 
fter:#)!!. He observes, that according to 
their own accounts, Davis’s Strait is 
only ii deep bay, which runs on, narrow¬ 
ing towards the north, till the opposite 
American continent can be easily dis¬ 
cerned from Greenland ; and that the 
extremity of this hay ends in a river, 
over which, wandering savages, inured 
to cold, might easily pass from one land 
to the other, even if tliey had no canoes. 

The'result of,pH this seems to he, 
tliat there can he no doubt that the 
Nerwegiaii Greenlanders discovered the 
American continent; that the place 
where they settled was either La¬ 
brador, or Newfoundland; and that 
thei' colony subsisted there a good 
v/hile. But then this is all we can say 
about it udth any certainty. To en¬ 
deavour to ascertain the exact site, ex¬ 
tant and fortune of the establisbmenl 
would be fruitless labour. 
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Editor of the Nctu Monthly 'Magazine. 

IF the following' observations on an 
antique gold fing, which was found in 
the ruins of a friary, merit your notice, 
they are at your service, with best wishes 
for a continuance of the success of your 
valuable publication. 

This ring is of the purest gold, two 
inches and a quarter in circuinfcrence, 
which is a rather small size, one eig hth 
of an inch in breadth, and bears the fol¬ 
lowing inscription (Pi.f.raukt a r.A 
i*Luis) engraven in the black jetter cha- 
riicters. At first sight of the motto 1 
concluded that it was merely a mourn¬ 
ing ring; but considering a littU more 
attentively the singnlarity of tlie motto, 
and the separation in one part of the 
ring, the follon ing idea oeeurred to me : 
how plausihlc it may a]»pe:ir, 1 leave 
those wlio are more eonver;*int in anti¬ 
quities tliau I am to determine. 

It is well known that It was aiu ieufly 
a custom in ilrltairi, as well as in foreign 
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Prjtni this particular, as well as the 
tuotto, I much suspect its having been 
intended ftir such use. l<’or at the same 
time that the inscription alludes to the 
title wliicli such actors were known by, 
ifist(to ridiculously ostentatious fitr a 
sincere mourner, who, so far from 
vain show. wi)l retire and express his 
coneern, and pour forth his grief in 
private . “ lllc vere dolet niii sine teste 
dolet.’" 

One other jwrticrdikr may in some 
measure tend to confirm this opinion, I 
mean the ])laee in wliich the ring wms 
found; for tlie poorer order of Monks 
had the ptu’qnisile of furnishing funerals 
like our un<lcrtakers,, and were probably 
provided with mourning rings as well as 
mourning cloaks. And Mr. Pennant 
ohserves that “ in catholic, countries, to 
this day, coin'fnls pour out their pious 
inhabitants to iiirni processions at the 
funerals of the great." D. 

Alonn. 


countries, on the decease of a ]).:'rsoii, 
particularly of distinction, to employ 
mourners, whose profession it was to 
exhibit all the signs and gestures of im¬ 
moderate and frantic gritd’; and by tludr 
loud outcries and doleful songs, to excite 
a real passion of sorrow in others. 

We have instances of it in the mo.it 
ancient histories; the Holy Scripture ;, 
the Old as well as the New I’Csta- 


7 () tOc I'flitur of Che Ncto Monthly Mtigaeinr, 

IN endeavouring to analyze moral prin¬ 
ciples, we have frequent opportunities of 
demonstrating the inflinmcfi of pli 3 ’sical 
causes, ;ind whe.n tlie mind is barbarous 
and uncivilized, i»eapable of reasoning ab¬ 
stractedly and making proper inductions, 
wc may observ'c that men act either 
from piission fir custom strengthened 


inent. 


iTii,i> a common law. In the first staces 


There is a fine allusion to this (!ustom 
in the Prophecy of Jercm'nih, c. Ix.— 
** Thus saith the Ijord of hosts, con¬ 
sider ye, .and call for the mourning wo-i 
men, that they may coine.^ and send for 
dinning women that they may come, aijvl 
let them make haste and take up a wad¬ 
ing for us, that our eyes may run down 
with tears, and our eye-lids gush out 
with waters.” And siicli were the 
“ Minstrels, and the pei.pi;! inaking' a 
noise,” whom our Saviour found in the 
house of the rule» of the synag-ogne, 
whose daughter was just dead. Mulh. ix. 

In Britain the persons thus cin|doyo(l 
in times more modern, bore the title of 
Ph ureux or i’/CHrrt/sc.s)»iind were tlis- 
tinguished by particular habits, and jirvi- 
habiy wore, among other singular parts 
of dress, rings with appropriate mottos. 

Observing the separation in one p.irt 
of this ring, and that evidently not acci¬ 
dental, I conclude it must have been 
done with a design, and as gol\^ is very 
pliable, it may be dilated or contracted, 
to fit a larger or smaller hand, as the 
idiinensions of the persons employed on 
(the occasion miglit require. 

Mew Monthly Mag. No. 54. 


(d’ society the relgii of passion - was 
houndlesij. Stimulated by the desire of 
agrgrandizhig jiropcrty, or following the 
phantoms of ambition, the bodilv strength 
of mail Wits exerted on all occasions, and 
power constituted rto/Us n/'occupanct/. 
The nmaker sex yielding to the power, 
and sumnissive to the ii||ControIable will 
of niiisculine constitutioii, were made 
(he tools of iu arice, and the victims', of 
lust. L'liiibie to oppose the violence 
(wliielfsoon became an estaidl-sbed au¬ 
thority) of piireuts or g.,iiirdiaiis, they 
he.ciune the hninhle va.s,s;ds of domestic 
tyrants. Alas! Humaiiity shudders at 
the dehaseiiient of itseif! It rctxdls ivt 
tile cruelty exercised by ungovernahie 
power in subjngating'the brilliant mind, 
and iminortid soui <d’ a feilow-mortal. 
We complain of flie iasuflerable despo¬ 
tism of a ymiiticiil ruler, but how in- 
toktl'ahle !i«i,st (he never-ceasing taunts, 
the unrelenting severity of a domestic 
lord be to the mild and ainhible dispo¬ 
sition of an allcctionatc female? With¬ 
out any hopes of redress, without any 
I;onsol.at!on in her troubles, trembling at 
every fro-.vu, and shrinking at every 
VoL. IX. K. 
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word, the gentleness of the fcnjininc than to thic natural incapability of their 
chciriictcr gradually corrodes into bitter- intellectual faculty to receive more se- 
ness of heart, and woman sinks into the rious habits and reflection. If we read 
grave, unpitied, unlamented, by a ga- of an ambitious Cleopatra, a Lucilla, a 
vage master, who seeks in the pleasure Livia, riding on the car of pleasure, or 
of others novel gratitications, and only gently gliding down the stream of 
laments the death of one as causing wealth, with all the. senseless orna- 
troublc to supply lier place. merits of human pride; yet on the 

I need not produce testimonies to other side we find an irresolute An- 
substantiate or corroborate the fact of thony, a licentious Verus, a detestable 
the abject and despicable state of servi- Caligula! And were we to enumerate 
tilde into which the females of different the l arious females who have disgraced 
countries are, an'd have becu reduced; their sex, and signaliised tliemselves in 
yet it must be confessed that among not acts of infamy, we should not be able to 
a few nations wives have been rigjitly palliate or abridge the ciiorinous cata- 
revcrenced; but wherever the blessings logue ^of men-moiisters, nor could we 
of Christian civilization have not been clear ourselves from the imputation of 
experienced, to this day a degree of inciting and co-operating with them in 
barbarism has been exercised tow'ards their career of dishonour. If we are 
the weaker sex, which reflects severely superior to them, our conduct, by prac- 
011 the conduct of men. tising the eame follies, is much more 

It may be also worthy to remark, that culpable; if we are dupes to their ar- 
wdien the minds of men began to be cul- tifl<-.es, which is acknowledging an iiifc- 
tivated, and the blessings of society to riority, and a shameful imbecility of 
be duly appreciated, the treatment of mind, we ought rather to fortify our- 
wives was grail ually and proportionately selves with religion and morality, and 
improved. For the happiness of so- repress our conquering appetites, than 
cicty being dependent (»n individuals, by proving the impotence of the trials 
every member found by experience, that of our virtue, evince our own depravity 
while he was consulting his own benefit, by allowing ourselves to be overcome by 
he should also include the benefit of his them. And if presumptuous and vain, 
country; which could not be done by arrogating (o ourselves the supreme 
following the wild dictates of lawless dominion over the virtue of women, we 
passion, Iml in securing the peace, trari- should meet with a fortitude invincible 
quillity and content of his own house- to our attacks, let us not by endeavour- 
hold. ing to establisli their uuworthiness dc- 

But I contend not that women should prive them of the only means to pre- 
1)0 accounted superior, nor wyen equ.-)! serve that dignity and purity of beha- 
iu domestic administration; for it is ah- viour, which so much attracts our 
solutcly necessary that thirrc should be ‘ esteem—a good education, 
a father of a family. But T require that Possessing a mind thus susceptible 
men should act towards their wives as of improvement; of gaining and corn- 
affectionate friends and husbalttls, and munieatiug knowledge, of study and 
not as iniper»«s lord#. For I do not meditation, of recommending virtue by 
consider that they jiossess any real pre- precept and example, of enjoying the 
eminence, except it be in the strength ])leasures of le.arning, of sympathizing 
of constitution, which may partially with and comforting by exhortation and 
affect the understanding; for if women conversation the lu^rassed heart of a 
possess an immortal soid, and are re- parent, a brother, or husband, it seems 
sponsible beings, their capacity of mind, impolitic to deprive tlie world of the ad- 
and intellectual improvements cannot be vantages which they are calculated to 
much debased by a deficiency in corporal bestow. In tj^p different stations of life 
power. \Vc. know the passions and it is certainly neiicssary that every one 
mental powers of women are as strong , ns much as possible should perforin his 
as in men. Historyaabounds udth ex- duty in his peculiar rank, and weserve 
amples of female pride, ambition, con- his proper sphere of action. To men 
staiicy, learning, virtue, arjjJ chastity, let the higher offices of life be committed, 
In >vomen there exists as great a variety and to the female the duties which per- 
of characte.r; and tliough a levity of tain to the management of domestic 
thought, and airiness of expression, ge- concerns, and the alleviation of her 
nerally characterize our modern ladies, husband’s troubles. But still I cannot 
yet we may with reason attribufe theitti see any reason why females should be 
rather to the want of solid instruction, restricted within the limited boundary 
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of knowledg'e which generally coniines 
their education. For in whatever cha¬ 
racter of life j"ou consider them, you will 
find the utility of a liberal education; 
and though many of the sorrows of life 
may be traced to the power which pas¬ 
sion has on our yout^i, yet if the female 
mind has been piously and virtuously 
reared, instead of producing incalculable 
evils, they Avould be the inciters of every 
noble deed, and ensure the greatest cir¬ 
cumspection, both in their own conduct 
and in ours. • 

When the helplessness of youth inca¬ 
pacitates us for assisting ourselves, and 
ex])Oses us to iunumerublc danj^ers, a 
mother’s care preserves us, and plants in 
our breasts the seeds of those principles 
which hereafter we are to practise. The 
power wdiicli a mother has in forming 
the minds of her children it almost ab¬ 
solute ; upon her attention and industry 
our future happiness and misery chiefly 
depend. If we are neglected in our 
infancy, if our parent’s mind is ignorant 
or contriurted, if she impresses upon us 
false conclusions, we cannot be free 
from those contemptible vices which 
such characters commonly generate. If 
we arc fatherless or orphans, how much 
depends on a mother! how imieh on a 
sister! If we are engaged in the busy 
scenes of life, where disa])pointments 
.and vexations so frequently besef us, 
how sweetly soothing is the conversa¬ 
tion of an enlightened female! 1 am 

not advocating the pratlings of the 
French, the forced tuning of unmusical 
voices, the giddy corrupting dance, but# 
that every woman shouVl be possessed 
of all useful knowledge, tending to illp- 
minate her understanding, strengthen 
lier virtue, protect her innocence, se¬ 
cure her gentleness of disposition, her 
modesty of behaviour, her sweetness of 
expression, and adding to all the g-races 
of her manners that innocence and 
chastity of thoughlnvhich is so beauti¬ 
fully calculated to soften the Intrshness, 
humanize the character, comfiirt the 
distress, rivet the afl’ection, and deserve 
the esteem of her husband; atid, if 
amidst the cares of a family, the industry 
and piety of a mother should find time* 
to study, and by her writings to be in¬ 
strumental in promoting the happiness 
of her own domestics, and of the world 
at large, let us not say that neglecting 
her proper sphere of life she,has en¬ 
croached on the province of others, and 
deserves to be treated as an invader and 
an infringer of rights. Who regrets the 
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knowkidge, the labour, the piety of the 
good Mrs. Trimmer?- And does the 
contracted soul charge with pedantry 
the lovely Miss Smith ? Ah! that there 
\rere more possessed of that pedantry ! 
For I can bear testimony to that engag¬ 
ing innocence, that unaffected modesty, 
that sympathy of soul, that dcliciicy of 
sentiment wliicli pervaded the bosom of 
that angelic maid! And as a tribute 
whicli reflection draws from the remem- 
brauce of one, who, in» our sister coun¬ 
try has explored the depths of the hu¬ 
man heart, let me heave one sigh of af¬ 
fectionate friendship! 

Are not females equally under the 
j)roteetion, and parental providence of 
an Almighty Creator! and shall we pre¬ 
vent their attaining that knowledge of 
his power, his goodness and his mercy, 
which the cultivation of the liberal arts 
and sciences allbrds? Inste:id of imitating 
them in the follies of dress, the flippancy 
of love, the dalliance of p;ussion, philo¬ 
sophize their modesty. Itut if learning 
tends to make tlieni pedants, sour their 
disposition, makes them heedless and 
slovenly in dress, and renders them in¬ 
capable of fulfilling tlwur ap])ropriate 
duties, there might be some, plea for 
keeping them inathat inferioritv, whicli 
ensures to the husband implicit assent on 
all tlieoretical subjects, and makes the 
wife entirely dependent on the arbitrary 
will of her husband. Ihit on the con¬ 
trary, if a pious education will facilitate 
the means of attaining happiness, will 
enable a Ivife to perform the arduous 
duty of acting conformably to the desire 
of her liusband, promoting his comfort at 
home, and instructing lier cliildren in 
the moments of virtue, no advantage 
that can be derived froi^ ignorance can 
compensate for fhe loss oi^hese. 

Ill short, if husbands would en¬ 
deavour to preserve the affections of 
their Vives, and treat them witli the 
kindness they deserve, they would be 
amply repaid; hut too frequently fond 
of the ])leasures of the world, tired with 
the sober settlements of a family, they 
ramble from home in search of enjoy¬ 
ments ntiiich are new, and create not 
only vices in their own breasts, but 
murder the peace*and happiness of their 
despised wives, who either trusting to 
thfir honuuj- and their love, patiently 
ruminate at liome on their solitary con¬ 
dition, or wliere the principles of virtue 
have not been early inculcated and in¬ 
fused, 4hey give occasion to them of act- 
"ing imprudently, and entailing on them- 
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selves and posteiUy that infamy,which 
no contrition in the eye of the world 
can expiate—no tear can wipe away ? 

PlllLACltl DOb. 

Londoiif February 14, 1817. 


To the r,)} Hot of the Nen Monthly Magazine. 

THE interest which you take in the 
success of plans for tlic moral improve¬ 
ment of the lower classes in Ireland, 
induces me to send you an abstract or 
abridgement of the Twelfth Ileport of 
“ the Hibernian Society for establishing 
Schools and circulating the Holy Scrip ¬ 
tures in Irelandwie insertion of 
which will, I doubt not, gratify many of 
your numerous readers, and be a means 
of introducing the Society to the notice 
of many by whom it would be warmly 
approved, if it was known to them. 

London, May 15, 1818. G. S. 

TWELFTH REPOnr OF THE COM^inTE|■. 

OF THE imiLUMAN SOCIETY. 

An inspired AposdehasoKsorvi cl —“ It is 
good to be zealously atlecteil always in a 
good thing.” The present Ileport of the 
Committee of the llilK'niiaii Society will, 
it is presumed, verify this oliservation, by 
giving such pleasing and important dciUiils 
of the success of its operations, as w ill be 
gratifying to the .sHpiM:)fter.s of th.is bene¬ 
volent in.stitution. It will also jirove a sti¬ 
mulus to continued and most zealous exer¬ 
tions in the good cause w tigdi they liuve so 
long and so worthily ])atroiiistxl. 

It has been with gr(!al j)l('iisure that tfie 
Committee liave remarked the increasing 
attention which other societies have evincisi 
to an object, similar to llmt wliich .sUinds so 
pruininent in the ])laus and operations of 
the Hibernian Society. 'I’he Mi.s.sion!iry 
Societies for sending the (lospel to the 
Heathen, which adorn our country and are 
enlightening the world, direct thei^strenu- 
ous eflbrts, awi^appro^iiale considerable 
jxrrtions el their funds, to the formation of 
schools for tlic moral and religious instruc¬ 
tion of the rising generation. And .surely, 
in doing this, they act wisely. For althr)ugh 
a mere superficial observer of tlieir di^ er- 
sified operations may overlook, or think but 
slightly ob their schools Jot iitstruciing 
children, while he i.s considering tlieir 
efforts to enlishten men ; yet the mind tliat 
is guided by reason, .serijiture, and t-x- 
pcnence, will rejoice in llic formation and 
dcve)oi)ement of plansf which have the 
widest range of benevolent design, and the 
most permanent and {xnfect results in suc¬ 
cessful execution. 

If schools for the religious education of 
children and youth, in Iteathen countrii 
are thus deemed necc.«sary and laudable, 
and if they present the hope and proKiisc of 


great and extensive usefulness—surely the 
Committee may, with the greatest propriety 
and pleasure, congratulate the Hibernuw 
Society, that its plans and objects are found 
congenial with most enlightened prin¬ 
ciples, and the most benevolent exertions;— 
and that, what general philanthropy and 
piety are attempting at a distance, anti 
among the heathens, a less extensive, but a 
more concentrated and endeared feeling, at 
once natural and Christian, is achieving in a 
part of our own kingdom, which unhappily 
is enveloped in ignorance and su]>erstitioD. 

The Committee have the pleasure to ob¬ 
serve, thaf the aspect of the society’s con¬ 
cerns in Ireland, continues to be encourag¬ 
ing and gratifying. “ Darkness is on every 
band i^ceding;—waste and barren districts, 
under the society’s influence, are becoming 
fields, wliich tlie Lord hath blessed.— 
Friend.s are increasing, and enemies (some 
of them at least) are cither losing their ho.s- 
tility, or relinquishing it in despair; sij 
that it may be truly said, Wliat hath God 
wrought!” 

The sickness which ha.s been so generally 
and severely felt among the poor in Ireland, 
lias, in some in.stancc3, prevented the regular 
attendance of the children at the schools, and 
occasioned partial interruptions of their 
daily jmigress. A valued correspondent 
writes tfius to the Committee ;—“ Tfie ac¬ 
counts you have hud intlie public papers of 
tfie prevalence of fever in Ireland, are but 
faint pictures of the calamity. Through 
every district the iiisfiectors have had to 
move in a tainted atmosphere, and many of 
<jvir puj'ils have lullen victims to the, dis¬ 
tem;'vr.” That the sacred Scriptures ha^^ 
been previously jiut into the hands of tlmse 
poor children, and improssisl on their mind- 
ivy daily instruction, tfiroiigh the exertion- 
• 111 the ililiernian Society, must prove a de¬ 
lightful ridleetMs'i t<* all its supporters.— 
'f'hese means of grace, under the divine 
fvlessilig, may havt; miwle many a youthful 
mind truly wise—may have renovated many 
a depraved heart—may liave given coiisol.i- 
tion in ulTliction, and hope in death. Such 
happy effects may ju.stly be expected, as the 
high, the holy, tliough |K'rhaps hidden, re¬ 
sults of religious iiistruction ; for it has been 
apiiropriateiy observed by the exirrespondent 
before referre'd to, Among the multitude* 
of (loor who havt; llocketf to S-, (o pre¬ 

serve life in this time of lumiiie and disease. 
I found many ofont nakixf jnipils; and am 
happy to say, that .such of tliein as could 
•read, could reja-at die Scriplvii'cs fluently, 
and tliey conld easily lie di.“linguislicd from 
their uninstrucled companion.s.” 

In the last Report, the (.'ommitlce laid to 
remark npon (he deficiency of |»(uiiiarv 
means to d' tray the necestarv expt iit es of 
the institaliivn, and also lor following Uiose 
provideiitiul Itadings low,nds exertion' of a 
very extensive naUiie, which were . ontk 
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nuiiUy pieaeiitinjr themselves. It therefore 
became thar duty, by all the means in llieir 
power, to interest the public in bahalf of an 
institution, which hud done so much to 
merit attention iitid support, and whose im¬ 
portant and active course was impeded by 
the want of pecuniary supplies. This duty 
they have endeavoured to fullil; and they 
have reason to l»e thankful that personal 
exertion, by ministers and other in^viduals 
of talents and influence, has been follow'ed 
by public liberality; and that tl)e society has 
thereby derived considerable advantage. 

But the attention of the Committee has 
not only been gi\ cu to the supply of past de¬ 
ficiencies—to the supjiort ol' an uscertaintHl 
amount of expenditure, and to the increase 
of subscriptions from Ifritish gene*>sity.— 
It has had resjiect to Ireland; to the system 
on which the society's schools were founded ; 
to the variations which have since occurred, 
ns to many of these establishments; and to 
the circumstances under w li^h numerous 
applications are now made lor the i'ormation 
of addstioiud schools, in several counties in 
tiiat part of the kingdom. 

At the commencement of tlie society’s 
operation.s, it estabiished and sepjxuled 
every school at its sole and exclusive ex¬ 
pence; and the circumstiuices wliich made 
it necessary to do this still exist in numerous 
i.'istances; so (hat, at the i»resent time, 
many of tlie schools remain wholly support¬ 
ed by the society. The excellence and use¬ 
fulness of ihe scliofds, however, soon lie- 
cume so evident, that applications were 
made fur an increaM- of them, iiiid an ppixir - 
tunity was thu.s aflonled the Committet; of 
s.iliciting and o.btaining from respectable 
and benevolent iiidi\ idiials, the suivscription 
of an annual sum, in aid of the society’s 
I'ajments for the suj'port of s<ich schools. 
'I'here is so much i>i'opriely and expedient 
in a measure of this kijjd, that the Coni- 
inittce have endeavoured to encourage and 
extend its operation; and tlie iiislruction 
and the conduct of tlie scliools have so ge¬ 
nerally commendixl themselves, tliat not 
only liave patrons come forward to advance' 
ail annual sum in aid of schools establislied 
on their .solicitation; but parents also, in 
many instances, have .subscribed one half¬ 
penny per week !b the masters for each 
ciiild instructed at the expence of the Iliber- 
Xiian Society. It must be observed, how¬ 
ever, in cxjilanation of this .statement, that 
there are in fact, no suljuariptions to matters 
or schools exclusively : all are in aid of the 
Society, and are strictly acc»unted for Jvy 
the masters to tlie inspectors, ut the settle- 
mcRt which is made at tlie end of every 
quarter. The effect of this system on the 
funds of the society may be seen in the fol¬ 
lowing instance. During the last quarter 
56 new schools have been ojieped; but the 
amount which will be rcceiv^ as an annual 
subscription of three guineas for a school, 
and as contributions from the {Kireuts of tllu 


cluldren, in every case in Vhich Such sub¬ 
scriptions and contributions could be ob¬ 
tained, will make the charge of the,se 56 
schuoLs to the society only equal to 34, if the 
whole expenses liad been defrayed by this 
institution. 

‘Notwithstanding the straitness of the i'und.s 
of the society, and their inadequacy to main¬ 
tain its establishments in Ireland, po the ex¬ 
tent fo which they had lieen carried at the 
period of the last annual meeting, thfe Com¬ 
mittee indulge a hope that their constituents 
will rather appixive than condemn them, for 
increasing the number of schools in the pre¬ 
sent year. 'I'lu.s has been done after serious 
deliberation, on the very pressing solicita¬ 
tions which have been received for the for- 
mution of schools in very dark and desti¬ 
tute places; and in mo.st instances, in con¬ 
sideration ol itn annual subscription from 
patrons, and ol small contributions from pa¬ 
rents, in aid of the society’s expenses IbrUiQ 
support of such scliools, rcsiiectively. A, 
union of sound principle, of appropriate li- 
bendity, and of prospective benefit, apj>ear» 
to tlie Committee to lie included in these 
measure.s ; and they have the pleasure to re- 
l>ort the following gratifying restilts :— 

Schools. Scholars. 

In the year 1816. liiere 

were.347 ?7,776 

In the year 1817, there 

were. . .392 32,516 

Increase during the last 

y««r.• . . . 4.5 4,740 

The aspect and exertions ol benevolence 
continue also to lie directed towards adults, 
ns well as chiTdren. There are now about 
1,2-50 adults, who are tanglit to read the 
Holy .Scriptures by the agency of this so¬ 
ciety. 

'I'lie other branch of the society’s con- 
cern.s, “ Ihe circulation of the Holy .Scrip- 
tureK,” has ]jartaken of a eoUateial and very 
eonsidei’iible inerMUie. 'J'lie Britisii anil 
I'oreigii llihle Society, with its accustomed 
lil)eri#ty, h.is grunted to tlie Hiliernian So¬ 
ciety lOOO Eiuijisli Bibles, 2000 English, 
and .500 Irbli Testaments; and also 200 
Irish Bibles forsuleor gratuitou.sdistribiitioiv; 
prei iously to wliich, there were distributed, 
in the course of tbe last year, 1,610 Bibles, 
and 6,457 Tc-stainents! When it is con- 
siden-d that the 1 liberoian Society has dif¬ 
fused these li'easures of divine and saving 
knowledge, among tliirly-two thousand i>ooi' 
and de.stitute children, and among one tliou- 
sand two hundred and fifty dark and igno¬ 
rant adults; and in a part of the kingdom in 
which the mosl^unwearicil efforts are made 
to exclude the pure light of heavenly truth, 
and to perpetuate the darkness and errors of 
superstition, it may he reasonably and con¬ 
fidently expected that, by the blessing of 
God, the most important, extensive,and per¬ 
manent consequences will result from this 
braych of the .concerns and operations of the 
Hibernian Society; tlmt/‘ Out ofthemontu 
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ef babei'and sucklings God may ^ordain 
strengthand, by means oi those of ma¬ 
ture age, to whose-minds knowledge has 
been communicated, and on whose hearts 
truth has been impressed, “ The word of 
the Lord may have free course and be glji- 
rifled.” 

The principal and prominent designs of 
file society having been noticed, and the ex¬ 
tent to which they have been carried re¬ 
ported, the Committee might proceed to 
narrate such circumstances and events as 
have boon communicated by their corre¬ 
spondents in Ireland, relating to the progress 
of the child ran and adults in learning and 
understanding the Scriptures; to the diffu¬ 
sion of the light of Revelation in the vicinity 
of the fchoois, and in other places,where the 
word of God is read and circulated ; to the 
continued opjiosltion of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood in general, to the schools be¬ 
cause of tlie introduction of the New Testa¬ 
ment therein; and to the few, but increasing 
exceptions among that order of men, who, 
from a persuasion of the purity of motive 
and benevolence of design which are evinced 
by the society, do not oppose, but rather 
encourage the formation of these much 
needed and very useful seminaries. It would, 
however, too much enlarge this Report were 
the Committee to include intelligence of this 
kind therein, and therefore the'y refer to the 
Appendix, which will contain extracts from 
correspondents, and noticc| from agents of 
the society, relating to the measures which 
have been pursued, the success which has 
attended them, and the encouraging pro¬ 
spects which are presented, of increasing 
and extensive benefits and blessings being 
conferred on Ireland, by the operations of 
the Hibernian Society. 

With great pleasure and gratitude the 
Committee report the assistance which, in 
the course of the last year, has been ren¬ 
dered to the society, by the kind and zealous 
exertions of ministers, the liberality of indi¬ 
viduals, and the co-operation of Auftiury 
Institutions. « •. 

It will appear, by the statement of the ac¬ 
counts of the society, that the debt to the 
Treasurer is not so large as it was at the 
time of the last annual meeting. The Com¬ 
mittee are therefore somewhat relieved from 
the anxiety and embarrassment which they 
felt; and they beg to express their cordial 
thanks to those Auxiliary Institutions, and 
benevolent imlividuals, by whose liberality 
and zeal, an amelioration of the funds oi' the 
society has been effected. To the Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers they are particu^irly indebted; 
also to their other friends in Scotland; and 
they are happy to announce the formation 
of Auxiliary Societies at Reading, Henley, 
and Ipswich, and also one at Liverpool, of 
considerable magnitude. 

It would give the Committee the most 
siapere pleasure to perceive such an addition 
of BODusl subscriptions, as should bear a 


much greater proportion to the annual ex¬ 
penditure, than has yet ^n obtained.; and 
they are persuaded, that if this were effected 
every other source of pecuniary support 
would also be much more productive. They 
therefore intreat every subscriber to con¬ 
sider the importance of his personal liberali¬ 
ty to the society for its support and success, 
and also to reflect on the additional benefit 
he may confer upon it, and the additional 
means he may procure for extending its 
usefulness, by interesting his friends and 
connections on its behalf, and by promoting 
its prosperity in every way that may'be 
practicable find efficient. 

The Committee have no intention or de¬ 
sire to suggest any invidious comparison 
betweeif existing Institutions, all of which 
are excellent in their nature, and useful in 
their operations. It is to first principles of 
acknowledged importance, to moral and re¬ 
ligious obligations of the highest authority, 
and to exertiiffis resulting therefrom, of the 
most interesting and encouraging kind, that 
the Committee wish to direct individual and 
jiublic attention; so that, while every effort 
is used for the diffusion of the Gospel abroad, 
there mky be such a concentration of pious, 
earnest, and charitable exertion at home, as 
the state of our own country evidently deserves 
and demands. The centre of Christian be¬ 
nevolence ought to be radiant with Scriptural 
light, and to glow with celestial ardour; and 
if a dark, cold, and barren spot should be 
found in such a region, the energies of trutli 
and holiness should immediately be put forth 
to diffuse light and warmth, and to dispense 
fertility over this partial desolation. 

It is to be deeply deplored that many such 
dark and desolated spots are yet to be found 
in the United Kingdom, and especially in 
Ireland; even while the light and truth of 
the Gospel are emanating from our highly 
favoured country into almost every part of 
the heathen and unenlightened world. The 
ttommittee are persuaded, that the members 
of the Hibernian Society earnestly desin- 
that the zeal and benevolence which have 
induced and directed these exertions abroad, 
may be continued, and be very successful; 
and to these sincere desires, and to the con¬ 
scientious support connected with them, they 
will also add their utmost endeavour tojpre- 
serve and insure such consistency, pro¬ 
priety, beauty, and efficiency, in the grand 
system of Christian benevolence which dis¬ 
tinguishes and adotas our country, as shall 
especially make Ireland truly blessed, while 
th^Uniled Kingdom is made a blessing to 
the world. 
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County 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Shgo. 

. 47 

4,140 

l^eitrim .... 

. 58 

4,712 

f'erraanagh «... 

. 5S 

8,671 

Donegal .... 

. 47 

4,202 

Cavan .... 

. .S5 

2,817 

R&scommon*. . . 

9 

799 
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that v^ery minister who is a graduate, 
shall wear his proper hood during the 
time of Divine service.*^ But now, alas! 
many of our clergy may be seen oftieiat- 
ing, (in open defiance of a canon they 
hjive solemnly promised to obey,) not 
only in the desk, but even at the holy 
altar of their God— 

With naked surplice, lacking hood and 
band. 

Crabbe's Borough, Letter 8, p 35. 

To guard, however, against so fla¬ 
grant a breach of this canon, both the 
surplice, and the hood are wisely ordered 
but when facts arc adduced the writer tobe provided an/tre.r/jenseo/'^Aeparish; 
conceives all apology unnecessary.* Many which is alluded to by the above inter- 
preachers among the dissenters think it esting and lively writer, in the following 
proper to adopt and wear, in their places line, where the old sexton, talking of 
of worship, a gown resembling that be- one of his former masters, says, that 
longing to the clergy, and also other when officiating in the solemn services 
parts of the clerical dress. •Indeed it is of the church, he was ever .seen 
whispered about, that a certain noted Adorn'd with college gown and parish hood. 
preacher wished, some short time ago, Crabbe’s Parish Register, vol. n. edit. 5. 

to introduce into a dissenting meeting- And, Mr. Editor, this is generally 

house in this city the wearing of the - among the articles of enquiry at cpi.scopaI 
flice, and the use (»f many of the church and archidiaconal visitations : it was, as 
prayers, but found bis congregation, I well remember, inserted among the 
not yet sufficiently enlightened, or per- printed questions of the present learned 
haps for certain substantial reasons, dis- Bishop of this city, at his last visitation, 
inclined to approve of his proposal. In Without doul>t. the clergy who thus ap- . 
vTirious churches and chapels of the es- pear, contribute their share in these le- 
tablishinent in London, and other parts veiling days to uphold, in this respect, the 
of the kingdom, the gniater number of sacerdotal dignity. Disusing the insig- 
the clergy wear their university orTjam- nia of univertity, or Lambeth honours, 
beth hood with the surplice, thereby and affixing them at the same time to 
displaying and distingnishing their re- the name, is an inconsistency not easily 
spective degrees, in conformity to the to be accounted for. Those wlio have 
•58th and 74th Canons of the United vn ripht to the honourable distinctions 
Church of England and Ireland. Tl^ of the establishment, take, as much of the 
first of which Canon, vi^. the .'iSth, after robes and honours of our church as 
directing the use, of the surplice during they can possibly assume; whilst to some 
the times of Di\'ine service, adds the of thg clergy may b<; applied (udth a 
following wordsFurthermore, such slight grammatical alteration) another 
ministers as are graduates snai.r. wear line of the eminent p<fef before quoted, 
upon their surplices at such times, such for 

hoods as by the orders of the uuiver.sitics Careless are they of surplice, hood, and 
are agreeable to their degrees, which no tiand. 

minister shall wcAr, being no g’-aduate, Crabbe’s Par. Reg. vol. ii. p. 52, edit. .5. 

under pain of suspension. Notwith- But here I am naturally led to notire 

standing it shall be, lawful for such mi- a strange innovation, followed by some 
lusters as are not graduates to wear of the elder as well as of the younger 
upon their surplices,•jnstcad of hoods, members of the sacred order, viz. the 
some decent t ippet of black, so it be not breach of tlie above canons, (which it is 
silk." • their bounden duty to obey,) and instead 

Thus (as the learned Wheatly oh of wearing th^r pr oper hood, assuming 
8erve.s, in his valuable illustration of the the use of the scarf, which, as a mark of 
Book of Common Prayer) “ that these honour, is appropriated solely to the 
academical honours, which always en- use of chaplains to noblemen, bachelors 
title those they are conferred upon to in divinity, doctors in divinity, doctors of 
the greater respect and esteem of the the canon law, when in holy orders, and 
people, might be known abroad as well the,dignitaries of our church. This 
as in the universities, the climrch cyijoilfs piece of vanity or affectation, however, 


County 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Mayo . . 

.... 52 

4,188 

Galway 

.... 23 

1,699 

Longford . 

.... 6 

459 

Tyrone . . 

.... 21 

2,087 

Monaghan 

.... 38 

3,596 

Cork . . 

.... 1 

46 

Waterford 

.... 2 

100 

Total . 

... 892 

32,516 


To the Editor tif the l^cw Monthly Magasine. 

THE following remarks, though “ the 
words of truth and soberness*” may be 
thouarht trivial bv tome of vour readers; 
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Increase of Crime and Forgery ^ Bank Notes, 


li.'is be-Rix so well exposed and commented 
on in No. 600 of the Spectate r,* that a 
reference to that neeri only he recom¬ 
mended to induce all truly respectable 
characters to drop the use of an orna¬ 
mental part of the clerical dress, which, 
not bclongini;^ to them, must ncccsrsarily 
excite the contempt of all their auditors 
who happen to be aware of it. 

}trisiol, Ecclesij, Amici s. 

April 23, 1818. 

P.S. Should any of your readers be 
RulHciently acquainted with ecclesiastical 
affairs to inform me, through your pages, 
what is meant by the tippet, (mentioned 
in tlio latter part of the 58th canon as 
pernntitd to be worn by those of the 
cler:;'' who are not graduates) and whe- 
t'ser it has been suffered to grow' into 
entire disuse, they will much oblige 

A Constant IIeadlu. 

To f hi Friit07‘ ni thc Nctn MtmLhIxf 

THAT wickedness is on the increase, 
that the times in which we live arc worse 
than the preceding have been, as is well 
known, a common complaint in all ages. 
The present striking increase of crimes, 
however, cannot well be' confounded 
with this stale remark, because urn liave 
undoubted statistical authority, that 
within these few years they have almost 
doubled, both in town and country. This 
fact is certainly \'ery extraordinary, and 
our magistrates and judges, when inter¬ 
rogated with regard to its particular 
causes, ha'/c not been able to give very 
satisfactory answers:* nor, it -must be 
confessed, are they very apparent. We 
can discover no new peculiarity in oiir 
fashions .and amnseinents, in our cus¬ 
toms and institutions, that coidd be 
thought cjqKible of so powerfully gene¬ 
rating crimes ; • rtn the “contrary, one 
would naturally expect, that, as we ad¬ 
vanced in civilization and knowledge, 
morality would keep an equal pace. 
(>ux* increased population will not afford 
asatiafactiM’ysolution, f< i ourcrimeshavc 
exceeded that increase almost tenfold. 
Neither can government be charged with 
veiniBsne.SB in its exertions to repress 
crimes; for this purpose the expenditure 
of our police has been greatly enlarged, 
and its superintendants %lso are more 
numerous, active, and intelligent. Se¬ 
veral reasons, however, might he assign¬ 
ed, such as the late very extensive and 
long continued war, in which so great a 

* Some of them were so easily satisfied 
as to account for it from the increased {iro- 
Higacy of our manners 


proportion of our population was active¬ 
ly engaged. It is well known, that com¬ 
mon soldiers and sailors soon become 
hardened, daring, and regardless of an¬ 
other’s rights; and their neglected fa¬ 
milies necessarily share in their moral 
degeneracy. The high price, of labour, 
also, duringr the war, was a fertile source 
of crime; for if poverty beget.s its thou¬ 
sands, excess begets its ten thousands of 
criminals. A surplus of money in tlie 
hands of the vulgar never fails to Iciid to 
all manner of disorderly courses,it create.^ 
a love ofpleasure and of idleness ; and 
consequently an aversion to indu.stry, and 
a desire of plunder. 

But’ although the causes of this sin¬ 
gular luxuriance of crime may be dis- 
putalde, the f:vct itself is certain; and 
our principal concern no dhubt is, to dis¬ 
cover the nipst likely means of crushing 
it. Of our numerous race of delinquents 
the forgers of B ink notes are at iirescnt 
the most conspicuous, .and have iaerensed 
in the greatest proportion, 'rin ir de¬ 
predations arc the most drcailcil l»y the 
tradesman, as he knows not how to 
guard against them. Bank notes cause 
such an interruption to business, that 
few venture to receive of them from 
stiMuger.s. The most cautious persons, 
however, will sometimes be. put off' ( heir 
gmard, as in the following instance, 
which deserves attention from those who 
are exposed to similar impositions:— 
Some weeks ago, a middle aged woman, 
plainly dressed, entered the shop of a 
grocer on a Saturday evening, having in 
her arms one child, and leading another. 
She had also a market basket, contain¬ 
ing butchers’ nnflit, vegetables, &c. and 
possessed altogether the appearance of 
a mother deeply interesteil in family 
cares. While hergoodswereweighingshe 
entered into familiar conversation on tlic 
statu of her affairs, by wliich slie com¬ 
pletely succeeded to divert from the 
grocer’s mind all suspicion of her de¬ 
signs. She informed him that she. had 
just moved from a certain quarter of the 
town, wliich she named, and liad taken 
a house in a n(,:ighbouring court, of 
which also she told the niirnher; and 
asjured him tliat if his goods .suited lier 
she should prove a good customer. .She 
presented a five pound note, and to re¬ 
move all suspicion, she entered into 
details concerning it. She told her hus¬ 
band’s occupation, and that he manu¬ 
factured goods for a respectable well- 
known gentleman, from whom, instead 
of receiving 20/., which was due, she 
had got omy 7 /., of which the present 
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note was a part. The wary grocer, 
taking advantage of this information, 
also wrote the gentleman's name on the 
note. Before she had finished her dis¬ 
course this artful swindler contrived to 
ingratiate herself with the mistress of 
the shop, expatiated about the diseases 
of her children, &c. For all this exer¬ 
tion of tongue, she was sufliciently paid, 
having procured for lier useless paper 
10^. worth of groceries, and 4/. 10.s. in 
good money. Such extra losses often 
prove partieulai ly hard to petty shop¬ 
keepers, as the greatest part t)f them at 
present, with all their industry, can 
scarcely support their credit. As paper 
money is chiefly advantageous \o the 
banker, it is hut reasonable, I think, in 
distressing cases at least, as the above 
turned out to be, that he bear the half 
of the loss. ^ 

'rile utmost sc^'crity of punishment 
be,Big found unavailing to check the for¬ 
gery of Bank notes, it is at present the 
universal wish that some preventive 
means were found, although nothing sa¬ 
tisfactory has yet been proposed. It has 
been thought that they might be en¬ 
graved in a style so higlily finished as to 
set imitation at defiance. But I never 
beard of any species of workinanshiji.liow- 
cver exquisite, that might not he imii at ed 
so exactly as todeceii e the artist himself, 
much more the untutored uniltitiide, 
particularly when used and soiled.— 
About a week ago, Mr. Planning stated 
ill the House of Commons that the Bank 
itself, with all its experience, and its ex¬ 
clusive knowledge of private marks, has 
lately taken 71 forged notes. I'iie sub,^ 
stitution of gold in placi? of the smaller 
notes, which has also Iieen freijiiciitiy ad¬ 
vised, would not, perhaps, lie good po¬ 
licy, as gohl as well as paper is snsccptihle 
of fraudulmit imitation. Ue.tl promis¬ 
sory Bank notes, as every one knows, 
have at all times been of equal value to 
the holder as real coined gold; and if 
no more arc issneif than are necessary, 
they are, in some respects, preferable 
for domestic currency. They are more 
convenient of carriage, ii^ire easy reckon¬ 
ed, and infinitely cheaper in their fabri¬ 
cation : a few hundred pounds worth qf’ 
paper can be made to answer the same 
purpose as the real value of twenty 
millions in gold ; and so large a sum use¬ 
lessly sunk cannot but be disadvantageous 
to the nation. Besides, by continually 
carrying about so immense a loud of gold, 
many thousand pounds worth of its value 
is every year idly destroyed bj more ati 
trition; and when it is irrecoverably 
New Monthi-y Mag.—N o. '14. 


lost by accidents at scaoi* land, this con¬ 
stitutes a real loss to the country,which, 
in similar cases, cannot be said of paper. 
If, however, gold should be esteemed by 
government a preferable circulating me¬ 
dium, 1 cannot see the propriety of with¬ 
holding it on certain occasions from the 
fear of its being exported to foreign 
countries. Some years ago foreigners 
were willing to give for our guineas 30.?. 
wliich evidently would have been a most 
profitable speculation to the country, as 
in a .short time they might have returned 
at the old rate; ;iTid it they had never 
returned we should have possessed the 
double benefit of being well paid for 
them, and of affording new employment 
to our manufactures by coining more; 
instead of which they lay for years dead 
and useless in our hoards until they fell 
in their value. Gold is , as ea.sily pro¬ 
cured as .'iny other foreign commodity, 
and although manufactured into coin, if 
the subject, when it is delivered to him, 
))ay both for the nianulacture and the 
metal, it is surely no more than wh.at is 
consistent with justice and with good 
policy that lie be freely allowed to e.m- 
ploy it to tlie best, advantage. 

London, J. Briggs. 

June 1, 1818. 


To the E:Utor of t h e S<cw Alonthlj/ AIa!;n::ine. 

WE Kavi! ^cen the tragedy of ]M.ac- 
betli —one of the most sublime etforts 
of Sliakspeare's mighty genius—repre¬ 
sented with nearly every advantage 
which tlie histrionic art in its perfection 
coidi; supply. In a performance so ox- 
cclh'iJl, even a single error must be la¬ 
mented; and iny object at present is to 
call your attention to what I consider a 
glaring ah.siirdity in the representation 
»il' this noble play. Irvtfac time of Gar¬ 
rick, it was customary to suspend a dag¬ 
ger before tlie amhitious, but irresolute 
'i’hane of Cawdor, during bis soliloquy 
previous to the assassination of Duncan. 
So silly a mode of introducing the vi.sion- 
ary steel, wliicli the bard intended to 
coniine to tiie imiiginatiou of bis hero, 
has been discontimicd ; yet the ghost of 
Banquo is still allowed to “ shake his 
gory locks” in the banquet scene, though 
in all respects <is crying a sin against 
good taste and common sense. Mr. 
Kemble, guarded by that excellent judg¬ 
ment to which the play-going world are 
so much indehted, endeavoured, on pne 
occasion, to dispense with this super¬ 
natural guest: hut the critics, whether 
of pft or gallery I pretend not to deter ■ 
rauie, were clamorous for his company, 
VoL. IX 3 y 
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and lie hafl encountered no other exorcist. 
Fielding makes his Partridge declare, 
tliat he saw nothing extraordinary in 
Hiuulet’s ten or on the appearance of his 
father’s ghost, for he felt horribly afraid 
himself. N ow if the apparition of Baif- 
quo is to be an object of sense, the per¬ 
turbation of Macbeth gives but a very 
faint picture of a guilty conscience, for 
in kind, though not in degree, such 
must have been the effect produced on 
any other person in the same situation. 
Blit if, on the contrary, a spectre of the 
imagination is intended, the agony of a 
sclf-(tondcmning spirit localising, in a re¬ 
morseful moment, the shade of'its victim, 
is depicted with that terrible felicity of 
expression which distinguishes Shak- 
spearc from all other dramatic authors. 
And that the latter was the poet’s mean¬ 
ing is evident, from the circumstance 
that the ghostly visit.ant is supposed to 
apjicar to none but the murderer. On 
examination, too, it will be found that 
our bard, vi’henevcr he introduces these 
shadowy beings, strictly watches every 
attendant particular, so as to preserve 
the verisimilitude of bis action. For 
instance, when Brutus is accosted by bis 
evil genius, his guards arc rc]»resented to 
be asleiq); and hence there is no viola¬ 
tion of probability. Shakspearc, per¬ 
haps in compliance with the bad taste of 
Ids age, permitted the actual appearance 
of Bauquo’s ghost, but his real inten¬ 
tion must be gatlicrcd from the text, 
and surely that cannot be mistaken. If, 
however, this ill-bred spectre must still 
be conjured up, consistency reipiires that 
the dagger should resume its jdace; for 
to dismiss the latter and retain the for¬ 
mer is about as reasonable as destroying 
an idle pamphlet, and preserviilg- the 
same productrarfi whcti the imperti¬ 
nences of a new edition have swelled it 
to an octavo volume. W. C. H. 

Fenlonviile, June 1, 181J?. ‘ 

Editor qf the Monthljf M(iq;nzint. 

IT is, indeed, perfectly true, as your 
correspondent LiBKCAi.rs observes, that 
mathematics have been the source of 
grief and misfortune to a midlitude of 
individuals; and I imagine, from the oli- 
sen’atioiis which follow f!»ls remark, lhal 
he himself speaks from painful expi-- 
rience. I'liey refuse you a degree, lu* 
Says, unless you have studied them deej*- 
ly ; and this deep study of mathematics 
consists, it appear.^, in being thorongldy 
acquainted with the first six boulvs lif 
Euclid; therefore, lie would probably 
wish us to conclude, that the refusal lif 


a degree ought not to be considered as 
disgraceful. I do not now wish to enter 
the lists in favour of mathematics; their 
utility, both as they improve the mind 
as well as conduce to the convenience 6f 
life, has been so often and well defended 
as to require littie to be said here, and 
from such a defender: but what I wish 
to guard against is the insinuations of 
l.nsERALis, and the ignorance which dis¬ 
plays itself in depreciating one branch of 
knowledge in order to raise another. 1 
am not at all aware that classical know¬ 
ledge is neglected in the universities to 
which he alludes. A certain proficiency 
in clasHcal knowledge is presumed to 
have been acquired before the student 
enters at college. The first years of a 
boy’s life are dedicated to the classics, 
and many a painful and laborious hour 
has he passtri in their acquisition. At 
college classical studies are kept up by 
lectures, by examinations, and by the 
stiniulas of many honourable prizes: 
but at tlic age when young men enter 
college, they may be presumed already 
tolerably versed in words, and in the 
construction of sentences, and may be 
even able to express their sentiments in 
(ireek and Latin. They are now re¬ 
quired to advance farther; to exercise 
their reason, to learn to judge with ac¬ 
curacy, and to sec things as they are ; 
to stridy the laws of nature, and by the 
aid of proportions, by lines, circles, rlioni- 
boides, ami cycloides, and all the rest of 
this barbarous jargan, to better adapt 
the powers and materials around us to 
our use, and even to elevate our minds 
by making us acquainted with the mo¬ 
tions of onr own planets, and of the orbs 
that roll around us in the immensity of 
space. In examinations upon these snb- 
jeids, no imperfect knowledge can be of 
any avail; the nublc spirit is indeed 
checked in its imaginary and rambling 
flight, and obliged to confine itself to 
accurate reasoning; the mere man of 
words is detected, and when he fails of 
acquiring honour and looses bis repu¬ 
tation for ability, be attributes his grit/' 
and misfortune'<*.o the dryness and in¬ 
utility of the study, and in a study which 
requires so much industry be has all the. 
idle to join with him in the cry. His 
abilily may go so far as construing New¬ 
ton ; and what a pity it is that no more 
should be required in order to under- 
siiind and to apply tlie principles of his 
Tdiilosopliy. I am far from thinking 
lightly of the study of languages, or of 
^tlie advantages resulting from consider¬ 
ing what have been the thoughts and 
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actions of other men, but a servile ad¬ 
miration of the ancients and of their 
sentiments is as much to be guarded 
against M any extreme in inathematical 
studies. We have been accustomed 
from our youth to applaud as iniiniiablc 
the authorsofGrcece and Rome,and even 
to consider their opinion as ilte stand¬ 
ard of correct action—so much do we 
attribute to antiquity or to what is ob¬ 
scure, or to M'hat we learn with diffi¬ 
culty. We become indeed “ unitatores 
servum pecus”—a name carries us away, 
and with the .adorers of afltiquity it 
seems even blasphemy to compare any 
orators of modern times to Demoi^henes 
or Isocrates—the “ divine effusions” of 
Homer, what are they, but the most 
extravagant conceits? What correct no¬ 
tions can we acquire from this machi¬ 
nery of gods and goddesses*^ what can 
we learn in them towards purifying our 
thoughts or correcting our murals , lie 
indeed deals in romance, whilst the de¬ 
monstrations of poor Euclid jiointing on), 
useful truths are called fantastic con¬ 
ceits. The concluding eulogy for the 
classics and dispraise of mathematics 
are equally unjust, taken as general 
rules. Have not the study of mathe¬ 
matics aroused, consoled and adorned 
many ? Have they not laid the founda- 
tion for correct useful and honourable 
conduct in life ? 1 do not deny tlm bc- 

nelicial effects of the classics, but what 
was Demosthenes in his flight at Che- 
ronsea ? What was Seneca with all his 
moral w'ritings when invested with 
flower in Britain ? And where was the 
resignation and contentment of Ovi^ 
when writing his in banishment? 

If Liberalis had been more accustom¬ 
ed to accurate studies and to the disci¬ 
pline of mathematics, he would liardly 
have described such virtues as the ne¬ 
cessary results of classic studies, or in¬ 
deed any human pursuits. As to the 
sentiments to be fjerived from heathen 
anthors, 1 cannot now speak sufficiently 
of. I hold out a warning not to carry 
praise or blame beyond their due limits, 
or to raise one branch^^f human infor¬ 
mation at the expence of another, and 
much less to speak lightly of those pur¬ 
suits of which we may know nothing. 

June 1, i8l8. Veritas. 


Ub Che Editor of the New Monthly Magasine. 

IN the 291st page of your Magazine 
for May, W. N. has obsefved from 
Dryden, that of all writers ancient or 
modern, Shakspeare alone uyis 'capahla 
of .abstracting his mind from sublunary 


scenes, of piibiting in *a distinct and 
intelli^blc manner the awful forms of 
another world. This high prai.se is in 
the main true, though not exactly so. 
The god of Homer, indeed, and all the 
ancient poets differed very little in their 
attributes and appearances from human 
heroes; but Dr. Blair has shewn that 
Ossihn, like Sluakspeare, could soar 
above terrestrial existence. In'his de¬ 
scription of ghosts particularly the Celtic 
Bard (as he observes), instead of con¬ 
tenting itimself with the vulgar notion 
of their being jiale, sad, and retaining 
somewhat of their former features, with 
a daring sublimity of genius presents to 
our astonished imagination the awful 
tr.n ilic .spectacle of spirits from an in¬ 
visible world. Madness, which W. N. 
also includes among preternatural sub¬ 
jects, has likewise been attempted by se¬ 
veral eminent writers, hut with little 
.success: hero Shakspeare may be .said 
to shine quite alone, and as he has 
slu'H u, p.articularly in the case of Lear, 
with surprising splendour. Dreams, 
which consist of wild, half-formed fan¬ 
cies, not regulated by any principle of 
reason are properly ranked in the same 
class. 'I’o give such a chaos of images 
tlieir proper shape and consistence, and 
to clothe them the colours of nature, 
requires, one would think, a flight of 
mind somewjjat like inspiration. Of 
dreams the most reniark.able example is 
that of (Clarence, w'hich appears to have 
been laboured with great care hy Shak- 
spearc, and is, parhaps, one of the happiest 
efforts of his genius. I know no other 
poet that has succeeded on this difficult 
subject except 7’homson, who certainly 
ranks next to Shakspeare and Milton in 
stren^h and sublimity of imagination. 
Describing in his SeaRCtfiR the dreams 
of the liovcr when under the phreuzied 
dominion of passion, he reminds us of 
Shiikspeare in the. above instance, al¬ 
though it does not appear that ho h.as 
imitiitcd him. The dreamers arc both 
transported into wild and difficult situa¬ 
tions, and particularly are repre-sented 
.as struggling witn danger from water. 
Clarence’s dream, which is too long to 
quote, may be found in the fourth scene 
of the first act of Rich. 111. and the 
following masterly descrqition is not. 
unworthy to be jilaced by its side. 

-then perhaps 

Exhausted nature sinks awhile to rest. 

Still interrupted by distracted dreams, 

Tha^ o’er die sick imagination rise, 

And in black cxilours paint the mimic scene. 
Oft with the inchantress of his soul he talks j 
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Sotnctimes in crowds distressed; qf if re¬ 
tired 

To secret winding flower-enwoven bowers, 
Far from the dull impertinence ot man, 

Just as ho, credulous, his endless cares 
Begins to Jose in blind oblivious love, 
Snatclu^ Ironi her yielded hand, l»e knows 
■ not how. 

Thro’ forests huge, and long untravell'd 
hcciths 

With desolation brown, he wanders waste. 

In night and tempest wrapt; or shrinks 
aghast, 

Rack, from tlie bending precipice, or wades 
'I’he turbid stream below, and strives to 
reach 

The farther shore, where succourless and 
sad, 

She with estonded arm his aid implores ; 

But strives in vain; borne by the out¬ 
rageous Hood 

To distance down, he rides the ridgy v,a\e, 
O’erwhelmcd beneath the boiling eddy sinks. 

Spring, 

7'he interest of Ciarcnce’s drc.un is 
greatly heigliteiied by its being pro¬ 
phetic of his fate. Propheey and (;uv.s<’s 
which are both treated of by Shak- 
spcarc, ought to liave beeti iiiserteil by 
your covri’spondei|t among tbe dread 
catalogue of supernaturals. Queen 
Margaret's enrses, which occur in tlie 
scene preceding this di^'ain, are poured 
forth with such dr»!adJ'ul earnestness 
that it is no wnttidcr Hastings and 
llivers wnwe horror-struck, and in spite 
of themseb es impressed wdth a supersti¬ 
tious terror that they iniglit 

-ascend Hie sky 

And there awake Cod’s gentle slecj-ing 
peace. 

The works of Shakspeare coni sin so 
inexhanslible a mine of knowledge and 
delight, that niiicli as has hceirsaitl of 
him we have mrttle bulTsmall progress in 
the dlstvivcry of his lieautics. So vast, 
so various, so resplendent arc his merits, 
that the English nation has acfjiiircd 
some degree of elevation from him 
alone. We have often heen charged 
W'itb idolizing him, but there is litllc 
danger of onr going into any culpable 
excess in tbi.s respect. Our generosity 
has of late years heen displayed in a 
splendid manner, on inanv dilferent oc¬ 
casions, to the whole admiring wmrld; 
yet, the repeated calls of the Editor of 
the Monthht Mdiiozinp to assist the 
needy descendants of a Poet wdio w ill 
not only delight and instruct, hut shed 
a ray of glory on the latest race of 
Englishmen, seems to be. listened tij with 
inattentiou. If this unusual backward¬ 


ness has arisen from public prejudice 
against that gentleman, he ought im¬ 
mediately to suffer the proposed edition 
of Shakspeare, intended for their benefit 
to devolve into other hands, satisfied with 
tfie honour he has already aoquired in 
bis discoveries and publications on this 
subject. C. Cameron. 

London, June 4, 1818. 


To the r,ditor oj' the New Monthly Magazine. 

Y()ITI| ohscrv.ations, in reviewing tbe 
pnbliciilion by the Rev. Samuel Wix 
(page 4118 of your last number) that 
“ <bc*£r«/ wdiich is now so much upon 
the alert and in full exercise, is more in¬ 
tent upon proselytisin than reconcilia¬ 
tion:"’ that “men of warm temper are 
eager to adopt nc7u srhnnes in religion, 
and to ciftmurago nil sect/i alike, .is 
though error were indifferent and 
schism a bugbearand that “ we see 
them a.ssociating all the hetcrogciieons 
elements of riillimiasm and dissention, 
bringing together, for ivbat thrp call 
religious parposc.s, men w'hosc opinions 
are as wide, as tbe poles;” arc perfectly 
correct, and apply with peculiar force fo 
tlie distribution of Bibles “ wdthoiit 
note, or comment,” and to the present 
“ rngc" for sending out missionaries of 
various and discordant opinions to 
“ edm ert the. Heathen.” 

I sliall take, tbe liberty briefly to add 
that the (lislribution of Bibles “ w ith¬ 
out note or eoinnieut,” is a mere furev, 
b'ecause every sectarian preacher make.s 
^liis o<r n “ note and comment” upon the 
Scriptures, ai^l inculcates tliem upon 
the minds of bis audience; all that is 
meant by' this delusive expression is 
merely to exclude the Frupcr-hool:, as tlin 
('-hurch of Euglaiid “ note and rojnmcnt,” 
from accompanying the Bible. The 
pima missionaries hcloiigiiig to the va¬ 
rious classes of dissenters, will not fail 
to act upon this pKncijde, and to ex¬ 
plain the Bible in their uw'ii way, with¬ 
out fear of contradiction from their 
heathen converts; the effect of which will 
ultimately be, Aat schism instead of be¬ 
ing confined to our own country, will 
♦spread its ramifications throughout the 
universe ; and instead of thousands of 
cliristians professing contrary religious 
tenets, the numher w'ill be augmented 
to millions !! Whether this may be 
justly considered .is “ going out into all 
the W'orl3, and preaching the “ Gospel” 
to every creature,” admits of great 
•doubt; k .ill events it cannot tend to 
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confirm the_ Christian axiom — “ one 
I^rd, one faith, one baptism.” 

Your’s &c. Laicxis. 

Widcomhe Crescent, Bath, June 4,1818. 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Mogazine. 

IN addition to the continuation of 
Mr. Mallet’s account of the discovery of 
Vineland or America in the eleventh 
century promised to us in the ])rcsent 
number, it may not be uninteresting to 
your readers to follow up the various 
attempts that have been made to dis¬ 
cover a North West passage from that 
period to the present, and therelA' prove 
satisfactorily that such a thing' is ])riic- 
ticable. 


In the year 1773, his Majesty's ships 
Carcass and Racehorse w?re fitted out 
for the purpose of making discoveries in 
the northern hemisphere; they were 
commanded by the late LordMulgrave, 
then Captain Phipps, and that able 
officer Captain S. Lutwidge. After 
proceeding to the northward, the ships 
fell in with the ice in about 80 north, 
and when they reached 80 degrees and 
a half, were frozen up, and every endea¬ 
vour to reach a higher latitude rendered 
ineffectual by a firm and impenetrable 
barrier of ice. After remaining some 
time locked in the ice, it was pro])osed 
to abandon the ships, and the people 
were actually employed in dragging the 
boats over the ice, when it providen¬ 
tially opened, and the ships effected a 
passage home. • 

The Hon. Daiiie* Barrington, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, who was 
the original proposer of the voyage, 
conceiving his judgment in some mea¬ 
sure impeached bv the ill success of the 
enterprize, collected documents to siip- 
l ort his opinion, and in the year 1774, 
the memoir from which the following 
extracts were m^e, was published ; it 
is entitled “ Instances of Navigators 
who have reached High Northern La 
titudes.”—Read at a meeting of the 
Royal Society, May VP, 1774. 

After some general observations, Mr. 
Barrington remarks, that the mastitrs 
of ships, who arc employed in the 
Greenland trade, having no other ob¬ 
ject in view than the catching of whales, 
as long as they can jirocure them in 
more southern latitudes, ceytainly will 
not go to a greater distance from the 
port to which they are to return; 
they, therefore, seldom proceed inucTli 


beyond lat. 80 N. unless driven by a 
strong southerly udnd or other ac¬ 
cidents. 

He further observes, that the masters 
of the Greenland ships not being in ge¬ 
neral communicative, and attaching 
little iui])urtaucc to geographical dis- 
covferies, it often happens that the result 
of their voyages remains unknotrn. 

“ Having thus endeavoured to show 
that instances of ships reaching high 
northern latitudes must iier.essarily be 
rare, 1 shall now lay before the society 
such as 1 have been able, to hear of since 
the voyage toward.s the North Pole was 
undertaken last summer. Andrew 
Leekie, an intelligent seaman on board 
the Albion (then stationed at Plymouth), 
informed some of the officers' that he 
had been as far north as 84^; when 
further (jucstioried on this head, he 
said, he was on board the Reading, 
(laptain Thomas Robinson, in 1766, and 
was informed by Captain Robinson that 
the ship had reached the above men¬ 
tioned latitude. Having heard this ac¬ 
count 1 found out Captain Robinson, 
wlio remernbered having had that con¬ 
versation with Leekie, but said he was 
mistaken in supposing they had reached 
84^ as they weye only in Bg-j. 

“ Captain Robinson said, that he h;id 
at this time computed his latitude by 
the run back* to Hackluyt’s Headland in 
twenty-four hours; from wdiich, and 
other circumstances mentioned in my 
presence before two sea officers, thev 
told me afterw'ards, that they had little 
or no doubt of the accuracy of his 
reckoning. Mr. Robinson likewise re¬ 
members that the sea was then open, so 
that kc hath no doubt of being able to 
rcacli 83, but how much further will 
not pretend to*say. I'lfts same Captain 
was, on the 15th of June, 1773, in lat. 
81 16 N. by a very iiccurate observa- 
tioif with an approved Hadley’s qua¬ 
drant, that he m:ule the proper allow¬ 
ances for refraction ; at this time seeing 
some whales spout to the northward, he 
pursued them f(»r five hours, so that he 
must have reached 81^, when the sea 
was open to the westward and E. N. E. 
.as far as he could distinguish from the 
mast-head, his longitude was then 8 
degrees E. frttm London. I could add 
some other, jicrliaps interesting, parti¬ 
culars, which 1 have received from 
Captain Robinson, with regard to the 
polar seas and Spitzbergen; I will only 
mention, that he thinks he could .spend 
a winter not uncomfortably in the most 
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northern parts we are acquainted jirith,* 
as there are three or four small settle¬ 
ments of Russians in that country for 
the sake of the skins of quadrupeds, 
which are then more valuable than if 
theaniinal is taken in summer. 

“ The next instance I shall mention, 
is that of Captain Cheyne, who gave 
answers to certain queries drawn up by 
Mr. Palrymple, F. R. S. in relation to 
the polar seas, and which were commu¬ 
nicated to the Royal Society. (Captain 
Cheyne states, in tliis paper, that he 
hath been as far as lat. 8‘2 N. but docs 
not sjmeify whether by observation or 
his reckoning, though from many other 
answers to the interrogatories propos¬ 
ed, it should seem that he speaks of the 
l.'ititudc by observation. 

“ Whilst the ships destined for the 
North Pole were j!rci)aring, a most in¬ 
genious and able sea officer, Ijicutenaiit 
John Cartwright, told me, tliat twelve 
years ago he had been informed of a 
very remarkable voyage made by Capf. 
M'Cullum, nearly as far .-is latitudii 
84 N. 'I’his jwcouut Mr. (!artwrigli( 
bad received from a brother officer, Mr. 
James Waif, now a master and com- 
mauderinthe Royal Navy, who was on 
board M‘Cullunrs sbip.’^ (biptaiu Waft 
was then on the voasi of Africa, hut on 
his return was introduced to Mr. Bar¬ 
rington, who gives the 'following ai;- 
coiint of his information:— 

“ In the year 1751, Mr. Watt, then 
not quite seventeen years of age, went 
onboard the Camjdetown, of Caruplc- 
town. Captain M'Cullum, which ship 
was emphtyed in the Greenland fishery. 
It seems that during the time the 
whales are supposed to copula^, the 
crews of the Greenland vessels'com¬ 
monly amuse*’ tliemscll'es on shore; 
Capt. M‘Culliim, however (who was an 
able and scientific seaman'), thought that 
a voyage to the North Pole would be 
more interesting, and that the season 
being a fine one, he had a chance of pe¬ 
netrating far to the northward, and re¬ 
turning before the latter fishery took 
place. He accordingly proceeded witli- 
out the least ob8trm;tion to 83^, when 


■* See the narrative of eight sailors who 
wintered in Greenland, A. D. 16S0, and 
who all returned to England in health the 
ensuing summer. Churchill’s Voyage, 
vol. iv. p. 811 they did not see the sun from 
the 14th of October till the 3d of February, 
by the last of January, however, they had 
day-light of eight hours, they wintered in 
latitude 77 4 N. 


the sea was not only open to tlie north¬ 
ward, but they had not seen ,a speck of 
ice for the hi-st three dep-ees, and the 
weather at the same time was tem¬ 
perate; in short, Mr. Watt never ex¬ 
perienced a more pleasant navigation. 

“ 11 need he scarcely observed, tlmt 
the latitude of 83^ was determined by 
observation, as the great object of the 
voyage was to reach the Pole, the Ciip- 
tain, therefore, the mate, and young 
Mr. Watt, determined the latitude 
from time to time, both by Davis’s jind 
Hadley’s quadrant; to this I may add, 
that their departure and return w’ere 
from »nd to Hackluyt's Headland.— 
When they were advancing into these 
high northern latitudes, the mate com¬ 
plained that the compass w'as unsteady, 
on which (’aptain M'Culluin desisted 
from his JiAtcnipt, though with reluc- 
fanco, knowing that if any accident 
happened, he should be blamed by his 
owners, who would be reminded cer¬ 
tainly by the mate of tlie protests l;c 
Iiad ii'iide .against the ship’s proceeding 
fartln r northw.ard : sever.il of the crew, 
however, w'crc for prosecuting their 
discoveries; Mr. Watt particularly re 
incmhcrs the eliagrin which was ex¬ 
pressed by a very intelligent seaman 
wlmsc was John Kelly. Capt.ain 

MT.ullnm .also, after his return front 
tliat woy.'igp, liath frequently said, in 
presence of Mr. Watt and others, that if 
the mate had not been faint-hearted, 
the ship might jtossibly have reached 
the pole.” 

Both Gaptaiu Al'Ciillmn and the rnate 
arc now dead, and it is r.atber doubtful 
whether the ship's journal can be pro¬ 
cured. It remains, therefore, to be 
considered what in.ay be objected to the 
credibility of this very interesting ac¬ 
count. 

Mr. Barrington enters into a long de¬ 
fence of Gaptain W.att’s narrative, and 
then goes on to statq an account he re¬ 
ceived from Dr. Oampbell, the couti- 
7iuator apd revisor of Harris's Voyages. 
'I'he Doctor was informed by a Mr. 
Dallie, who w.w^ a native of Holland, 
that be bad been as far as lat. 88 N. in 
a Dutch ship of war, which was sent to 
protect the Greenland trade, but iio 
journal is prodiiccil in support of the 
assertion, which depends entirely on 
the Doctor's memory. Mr., Barring¬ 
ton, however, seems to lay particular 
stress on ft ; in the latter part of his 
memoir he says, “ It should,seem upon 
•^he who]^ of the inquiries on this 
point, that it is very uncertain when 
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ships may proceed far to the northward 
of apitzberg^eii, and that it depends not 
only upon the season, but other acci¬ 
dents, when the polar seas may be so 
free from ice as to permit attempts to 
make discoveries.” 

In the montli of December, 1774, Mr. 
Barrington read a memoir, and gave ad¬ 
ditional proofs of ships having reached 
high latitudes; as the memoir is long, 
we siiall content ourselves with ex¬ 
tracting the principal facts, on which he 
founds his opinion without entering into 
the argument. * 

“ When the Royal Society was first 
instituted, it was usual to send qyeries 
to any traveller who happened to reside 
in England, after having been in parts of 
the world not usually frequented. I n the 
year 16(i2-3, Mr. Oldenburg, tlien se¬ 
cretary, was ordered to regi^er a paper 
intitled, “ Several Inquiries concerning 
Greenland, answered by Mr. Grey, wlw* 
had visited those parts.” The nine¬ 
teenth of these queries, is the follow¬ 
ing, “ How near hath any one been 
known to approach the Pole ?” 

Answ'er. “ 1 once met upon the 
Greenland coast with a Hollander that 
swore he had been but half a degree 
from the Pole, sliewing me his journal, 
which was also attested by his mate, 
where they had seen no ice or land but 
all water, after wbirb Mr. Oldenburg 
adds, as if from liimself, “ This is in¬ 
credible.’ ” 

Mr. Barrington defends the Dutch¬ 
man, and among otiicr observations, 
says, “ It is very easy, however, to ac¬ 
count wliy such .attempts should rather* 
be made by the Dutch tl/ku the English 
in the infancy of the Greenland fishery.” 

The southern parts of this country 
were discovered by .Sir Hugh Willough¬ 
by, A. 1). 1553 ; after which for nearly 
fifty years no English ships were sent 
on that coast. In the beginning of the 
last century, howgver, a competition 
arose between the Dutch and English 
with regard to the whale fishery, and 
tlie English drove the Dutch from most 
of the harbours, under Jbe right of first 
discoveries, in which they were support¬ 
ed by royal instructions, so that the, 
Dutch were »»hliged to seek for new 
stations. In the course of a very long 
dissertation the following quotation is 
given from Wood’s voyage“ Captain 
Gouldcn, who had made above thirty 
voyages to Greenland, did rclfttc to his 
Majesty, that being at Greenland some. 
20 years before, he was in jeompany • 
with two Hollanders to the eastward of 
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Edge's Island, and the trhales not ap¬ 
pearing on the shore, the two Hol¬ 
landers were determined to go further 
northward, and in a fortnight’s time re¬ 
turned, and gave out that they had sail¬ 
ed into the lat. of 89, and that they did 
not meet w'ith any ice, but a free and 
open,sea; and that there ran a very 
hollow grown sea, like that of the Bay 
of Biscay.” Mr. Goulden being not sa¬ 
tisfied with the bare relation, they pro¬ 
duced him four journals out of the two 
ships, which testified the same, and they 
all agreed within a few minutes. Mr. 
Barrington is very severe upon Wood, 
who, alter failing in an attempt to dis¬ 
cover a north-cast passage, endeavoured 
to discredit tJic relation of all former 
voyagers. 

Wood attempted to sail in a north¬ 
east direction between Spitzberg’en and 
Nova Zembla, but was obstructed by 
the ice, so that he could not proceed 
further tlian the westward of Nova 
Zembla in lat. 76 N.; thinking it there¬ 
fore prudent to return, he treats as fa¬ 
bulous, not only the ideas of that most 
persevering seaman William Barentz, 
but likewise all other accounts of ships 
having reached high northern latitudes. 
Mr. Barrington observes, that almost 
every voyage to *ea8 in which floating 
ice is commonly to be found, proves the 
great differcnijc between the quantities 
as well as size of these impediments to 
navigation, though in the same latitude 
and time of year. 

Davis in his two first voyages to dis¬ 
cover the north-west pass.age, could not 
penetrate beyond 66; but in his tliird 
voyage he reached 72 12. In the year 
161-t, Baffin proceeded to 81 and 
thougf# he saw land as far as 82 to the 
north-east of Spitzhefg^, which is 
marked in one of Purchas’s maps.— 
During this voyage he met near Cherry 
Island, situateu only in lat. 74 N. two 
banks of ice, the one 40 leagues in extent, 
the other 120; which latter would e.\- 
tcud to twenty five degrees of loni.'^. in 
lat. 76 N. 

Mention is also made of a passage in 
Bulfon’s Natural History, who remarks 
that he had been informed by persons of 
credit, that an English Captain of the 
name of Monson, had reached within 
two degrees of the Pole. 

On tlie idea of a perpetual barrier of 
ice being in lat. 80, Mr. B.arrington 
remarks, that every instance of exceed¬ 
ing 80. as much proves that there is no 
perpetual barrier of ice, as if the ship 
bad sailed to the Polo. And adds., tliat 
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four experienoed Greenland masters 
have assured him, that they can sec 
what is called the blink of the ice for a 
degree before them; tJicy can never be 
off Hacklurt's Headland, wliich is si¬ 
tuated in 7!» 50. N. without observing 
the effect of ice upon the sky, if there 
was a perpetual barrier at 80§, which is 
not more than half a degree from them 
when in that situation. Now Hackluyt’s 
Headland is what they so perpetually 
take their departure from, that it hath 
obtained the name of The Headland by 
wav of pre-eminence. 

After some further observations, Mr. 
Barrington proceeds to state wbat fur¬ 
ther corammiication he had received in 
(Uiiifirmation of bis opinioJi, from which 
we select the following;— 

Mr. George W,arc, now living at 
Erith, in Kent, served as chief mate in 
the year 1754, on board the Sea Nymph, 
Captain Wilson, when in llic latter cud 
of June they sailed through floating ice 
from 74 to 81, but having then pro¬ 
ceeded beyond the ice, they pursued the 
whales to 82 15, which latitude was de¬ 
termined by Mr. Ware’s own observa 
lion. 

As the sea was now perfectly clear, as 
far as he could distinguish with his best 
glasses, bo h Mr. Waw; and Cajttain 
Wilson had a strong inclination to push 
to the Pole; but the common sailors 
hearing of such their intAition, remon¬ 
strated, that if they should be able to 
proceed so far, the ship would fall into 
pieces, as the Pole would draw all tlic 
iron M'ork out of her. On this Captain 
Wilson and Mr. Ware desisted, as the 
crew had these very singular apprehen¬ 
sions, especially as no whales were 
insight' to the northward, whic^could 
alone justify the ^ttempj: to the owners; 
it need scarcefy he observed that the no¬ 
tion which prevailed among the crew 
shows that the common seamen on board 
the Greenland ships conceive that the 
sea is open to the Pole, otherwise they 
would have objected on aeooum of the 
ice being supposed to increase. 

In the same year and month, the 
late Mr. John Adams, of Waltham 
Abbey, Essex, was on board the Unicorn, 
Cap;ahi Guy, when they anchored in 
Mi^dalena Bay, on the western coast of 


• This circumstance of not seeing any 
whales in that direction accounts for Capt. 
Gay’s desisting in the following instance 
from sailing to tlie northward, as in ^many 
others, which 1 shall have occasion to state. 
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Spitzhergen, lat. 79 63. They con- 
liuued in this Bay three or four days, 
and then stood to the southward, when 
the wind freshening from that quarter, 
hut the weather foggy, they proceeded 
with an easy sail four days to the north¬ 
ward, expecting to meet with fields of 
ice, to w'hieli they might make fast; }jut 
they did not encounter so much as a 
single piece that floated. On the fifth 
day the wind veered to the westward, 
the weather cleared up, and Mr. Adams 
liad !i good observiition, (the sun above 
the Pole.X by which he found himself 
three degrees to the northward of Hack- 
luyt's Headland, or in lat. 83. 

Captain Guy now declared he had 
never been so far to the northtvard be¬ 
fore, and went up to the main-top-mast 
head, accompanied by the chief mate, 
Mr. Adams, and the second mate went 
up to the*fore-top-miist head, from 
whence they saw' a sea as free from ice 
as any part of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
it was the joint opinion of all on board 
that they might have reached the North 
Pole. 

Tlic ship then stood to the southw'ard, 
and twelve hours afterw'ards Mr. Adams 
had a second observation, (the sun be¬ 
neath the Pole,) when their lat. was 82 3. 
In both these observations Mr. Adams 
made an allowance of for tlie refrac¬ 
tion, which, he says, was his captain's 
rule,* who w'asnow on his fifty-ninth or 
sixtieth voyage to the Greenland seas. 

In the year 1756, Mr. Jas. Boyd, since 
a merchant in Prescott - street, Good¬ 
man fs-fiehls, but then master of the Pro- 
^vidence, followed the whales during the 
month of Junj*. till he came to lat. 83, 
by observation. Another Greenland 
master informed me, that he well re¬ 
members the ice packed to the w’est- 
ward, hut the sea was open to the north¬ 
ward that siuniner. 

Mr. Jonathan Wheatley, master 
of a Greenland ship, was, in 1766, off 
Hackluyt’s HeadlanA whence, not meet¬ 
ing with success, he sailed north-west to 
Bl§, in whicli lat. he could see no ice in 
any direction w hatsoever from the mast¬ 
head, though there w'as a very heavy sea 
from the north-east. Mr. B^heatley in¬ 
forms me, that whilst he was off the coast 
of Greenland, three Dutch captains told 
him that a ship of their nation had been 
in 89, and they all supposed the sea 
might be as free from ice as where they 
w’cre fishing. 

In 17fit), Mr. John, then master of a 
Greenland ship, called the Rising Sun, 
•was in lat. 82, and 100 leagues to the 





ij^ward of Hftckkyt'i Headland : tiM 
dmunstaDceB hy which he supposed him¬ 
self to be in this situation were s'aied to 
we in presence of every able sea officer, 
who told me he was perfectly satisfied 
with the accuracy of bis account. 

Captain John Clerk, of the Sea Horse, 
at the latter end of June, 177S, sailed 
from the Headland N.N.E. to 81 §,which 
he computed by his run from the Head¬ 
land in eig^hteen hours, having lost sight 
of it, at this time there was au open sea 
to the northward, and such a swell from 
the N. that the ship would anot stay, 
beinp^ under double reefed topsails*— 
During this run from the Headland, 
Captain Clerk fell in with Captafn llo- 
binson in 81 20, whom 1 mentioned in 
my former paper as having reached 81§ 
in the same year by a very accurate ob¬ 
servation. Tliis same Captain Robin¬ 
son, on the 20th of June, ^74, passed 
by Hackluyt's Headland, lying off and 
on for several days, during which he was 
sometimes a degree to the northward of 
it, and till the 20th of July following, 
there was no obstruction from the ice 
to his proceeding further northward, to 
which, however, he had no inducement, 
as he caught two large whales in this lati¬ 
tude. Captain Reid, of the Rocking¬ 
ham, also, in July, 1744, pursued some 
whales fifteen le.igucs to tlie northward 
of the Headland, and confirms Captain 
Robinson's arcoiint by saying, he (•buld 
see no ice from his mast-head. Mr. Reid 
likewise informed me, that about fifteen 
jears ago a Duteh captain (whose name 
was Hiias Derrick) told him, wliilst they 
were together in the Greenland seas,, 
that he had Wen in latitude 86, when 
there were only small pieces of floating 
ice to be seen. Hans Derrick, moreover, 
added, that there were then five other 
ships in company, which took, ouc with 
another, eighteen small whales, Mr. 
Barrington then recapitulates the au¬ 
thorities he has produced, and adds-In 
Harris’s voyages, ki the following pas¬ 
sage, by the Dutch journals, they get 
into 88 .'>6 N. and the sea open. I have, 
within these few days, asked Dr. Camp¬ 
bell, tlie V ery able compiler of these voy¬ 
ages, upon what authority he inserted 
this account ? who informs me, that he» 
received it from Holland about thirty 
years ago, as being an extract from the 
journals produced to the States general 
in 1665, on the application for a discov^ery 
• Yet this IS the year in which Jhe Race¬ 
horse and Carcass were frozen up during 
part of July and August in lat. 80 and a 
half. ’ « 
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other iRuitiutee is tliat of Cai^in BateMta* 
who sailed in 1773 from Live^ol, in n 
ship called tlie Whale, on the Greenhoul 
fishery, and who, on June 14, I7fs, 
reached lat. 82 15, computed by Ms run 
back to Hackluyt’s Headland. * 

As this happened so recently. Captain 
Batdson, as well as many of the other 
masters whose accounts 1 have men¬ 
tioned, hath his journal to produce if it 
should be required. This seems to he 
the strongest confirmation of both Ci^ 
tain liobinsuu and Captain Clerk’s having 
been in this same year and month in 
01^, as also of their having met each 
other in 81 26. 

I must nut lose this opportunity of 
laying before the society the informa¬ 
tion which I have just now received 
from Monsieur de BulFon^ in relation to 
what 1 have cited from his Natural His¬ 
tory, of Captain Monson's haring reach¬ 
ed latitude 88, as lie was told by persons 
of credit. Upon my taking the liberty 
to inquire who those persons of credit 
were, Monsieur de Buffon referred me 
to Dr. Nathan Hickman, who, in 1730, 
travelled as one of Dr. Ratcliife'b fel¬ 
lows, and who supposed that Captain 
Monson’s journal might at that time 
have been proourjpd in England. Mon¬ 
sieur ButFon also recollects that a Dutch¬ 
man, who w’as then present, confirmed 
the account. • 

There are also communications from 
several masters of Greenland ships at 
Hull, tending to confirm the opinion of 
an open sea near the Pole, although 
none of them appear to have been 
higher themselves than 82, one of them 
(Captain James Marshal) says: “ The 
greatest difficulty attending on a naviga¬ 
tion in^igh latitudes is how to get back 
again, for should*he be he«Bt then in the 
ice, his situation would be very dan¬ 
gerous i fur he might he detmned a long 
time, if not the whole winter. I speak 
this from experience, as I was once beset 
for three months, and was given up for 
lost, and with difficulty got out.” 

Another instance, which is upon so 
high an authority as that of Dr. Maske- 
lyne, the astronomer, appears to be well 
authenticated, and was noted down by 
him at the time it hears date, and ap¬ 
pears to be a proof of a navigator's hav¬ 
ing reached 84 degrees and a half of 
northern latitude. The Doctor’s ac¬ 
count is as follows 

“Mr. Stephens, who went many 
voyi^^B to the East Indies, and made 
much use of the lunar nactbQd of finding 
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lbs in whicb be> v»tj ex¬ 
pert, this ieth of R«wii, 1778, 

that he was formerly two voyages on the 
Greenland fishery; that in the second, 
in the year 1754, he was driven off Spitz- 
hergen, together with a Dutch ship, by a 
SJST£. wind, N.W. westerly by compass, 
into lat. 84 degrees and a half, or within 
five degrees and a half of the Pole, in 
which latitudes he was near the end of 
the mouth of May. They saw no land 
after leaiing Haclduyt's Headland, and 
were back in the month of June. Did 
not find the cold excessive, and used lit¬ 
tle more than common clothing; met 
with but little ice, and the less the fur¬ 
ther they went to the northward; met 
with no drift-wood. It is always clear with 
a north wind and thick with a southerly 
wind; nevertheless they could take the 
sun's altitude for the latitude most days. 
The sea is quite smooth among the ice, as 
in the river Thames and so they also found 
it to the north of Spitzbergen; met 
with no ice higher than the ship's gunnel. 
Imstgines it would hardly have been 
colder under the Pole than they ex¬ 
perienced it; although he thinks the cold 
rather increased on going to the north¬ 
ward. Thinks the currents arc very 
variable, and have no certain or con¬ 
stant direction." 

Mr. Barrington then observes, that 
it appears by the preceding pages, that 
in this same year, viz.3l754, both Mr. 
Ware .ind Mr. Adams sailed to 82 and 
and a half, and 83 degrees, during the 
month of June, and both of them con- 
ceiv'e they might liave reached the Pole. 
He further adds, Mr. Muster, ^y a let-, 
ter from Hull, dated the 24th of Fe¬ 
bruary, 1777,* hath procured the fol¬ 
low!^ information:— , 

*' Captain Brqwn, of the Truelove, 
says, that ii. 1F770, he was certainly in 
83 N. latitude,when the water was clear. 
Cisptain Cole, also, of the Henrietta, 
says, that in 1776, he was near the lati¬ 
tude of 81 N. and after he was certain 
of being in that latitude, be was with 
strong south-east gales drove for three 
days to the northward, but as the wea¬ 
ther was thick, the distance was uncer¬ 
tain. In the course of this drift he saw 
nothing but louse ice." 

From this and other fiicts of the same 
kind, f cannot but infer that the attempt 
should be made early in the season; if I 
am right also in what I have before 
supposed, that the ice which often packs 
near the coast of Spitzbergen, comes 

* The book from which these ^extracts 
were made was reprinted in 1781, with ad-^ 
ditiunal remarks. 


chiefly from the rivers which empty 
themselves into the. Tartarian sea, it 
seems highly probable that this is the 
proper time of puslung to the nortb- 
wara, as the icc in such rivers cannot he 
thus completely broken up; what other 
ice, therefore, may be seen at this time, 
is the remains of what was disembogued 
during the preceding summer. 

Another proof of this arisen from 
what happened in 1773, for the Carcass 
and Racehorse were obstructed at 80 
and a half, by an immense bank of ice 
during pwt of the months of July and 
August; but four Greenland masters 
were a degree further to the northward, 
duriifg the months of May and June in 
the same year. 

In addition to these, Mr. Barrington 
received letters from Professor Alla- 
mand, of Leyden, F.R.S. whose inquiries 
had been, *by means of his friends, very 
circumstantial, the gencr.al result of 
which, as reported by an officer of ex¬ 
perience in the Dutch service, Captain 
William May, is as follows;— 

“In all my conversation with our 
Greenland commanders, I never failed 
to ask which course they would take to 
reach high northern latitudes; the result 
was, that they would never seek it to 
the westward of Spitzbergen, but run 
out to the nortliward, from the west 
roast of Nova Zcmbla; their reasons 
were •— 

“ 1. That all the western coasts of 
the northern countries were, for the 
most part, free from ice, occasioned by 
the winds and tides, chiefiy coming from 
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“ 2. That the ice conies originally 
from the Tartarian rivers, for that the 
sea never freezes but where it is calm, 
and at the same time a great quantity of 
snow falls. 

“ 3. Near the Seven Islands navi¬ 
gators often meet with a great north¬ 
east swell, which proves, that at such 
time the sea to a considerable distance 
to the north east is not locked up by the 
ice. 

“ 4. That the drift-wood could not 
come to the northward of Spitzbergen, 
in case the seas between the north of 
. Asia and that island were frozen,where- 
as a great quantity of that weod is driven 
on the north ooast of Iceland, which is 
a demonstration that the currents come 
from the north-east. ^ 

“ 5. That in some of the trees the 
marica Jf the axe were very pliun, and 
the colour of the wood so fresh that 
they certainly had not been six months 
in the sea. 
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huds there®!!, which they think could 
not have remained ‘so fresh if the trees 
had been a year in the salt water. 

“7. That the east of Greenland was 
now discovered to the latitude of 76 
SO, that it probably extended further to 
the N.N.E. which they look upon to be 
the cause of the stoppt^e of ice between 
that coast and Spitzbergen, and the rea¬ 
son why they never find a north-west or 
northerly swell. 

“ 8. That g'enerally all ships which 
had once got to the north as far as 82 de- 
grrees, met with but little or no obstruc¬ 
tion from the ice; and more arguyoents 
to the same purpse. There were some, 
however, who would rather make the 
trial between Spitzbergen and the land 
discovered by Mr. Gillis.” 

Mr. Barrington conclude% with re¬ 
marking that the Dutch seamen em¬ 
ployed in the Greenland fishery agree 
with our countrymen in never having 
heard of a fixed barrier of ice iri lati¬ 
tude 80 and a half, observing, that if 
such a tract had existed for centuries, 
the increase in point of height must be 
amazing in a enurse of years by the 
snow, which falls during the winter, 
being changed into ice, and which must 
have formed consequently a mountain, 
perhaps et|ual to the peak of Tenerilfe ;* 
now the ice that packs to the nouth- 
ward of Spitzbergen is said c-ommonly 
not to exceed two yards in height. 

These are the princi]>al facts that are 
on record relative to the probability of 
reaching high northern latitudes; and 
although a considerable period has 
elapsed since they werc*collected, no 
event of importance has occurred, which 
can throw any additional light on the 
subject: the Greenland ships have not 
been led into high latitudes in pursuit of 
whales, nor has the reward of 5,000/. 
offered by government to any ship which 
shall reach within a jjegree of the Pole, 
tempted private adventurers to under¬ 
take so hazardous an expedition. 

The- Russian discoveries, it has been 
observed, rather tend to c^eck than en¬ 
courage any hopes in that quarter; for 
although it is probable that two daring ^ 
men have awadentally succeeded by seve¬ 
ral years perseverance, in accomplishing 
8 passage round the north of Asia; yet 
their fete, and the certainty we now 
have of the obstacles which occur in 
that part of the Frozen Ocean, will, we 

* M. de Luc observes, that the ice on the 
Glackres is always increasing. 


sliduhi eo^le^y 

furtheratfempts. THe tract of land t 
covered by the Russians to the nor 
ward of Asia, appears to present ad 
tional difficulties; it is certmn by the 
size of the rivers, that they run a courae 
of some distance; and any island of con¬ 
siderable m^nitude in that situation will 
much accelerate the formation of ice. 
The oply hopes are then in that part of 
the sea between Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla, in which direction, if we are to; 
credit the Dutch accounts, ships have * 
been very near the Pole indeed; great 
merit is certainly due to the Dutch for 
their perseverance, and their early 
counts, making allowance for the imper¬ 
fect means they possessed, were uncom¬ 
monly, correct ; but is it not possible that 
the temperature of the high northern 
regions may have altered during the cen¬ 
turies that have elapsed since those at¬ 
tempts? Tusks of an animal, which, 
from their comparative weight with those 
of the elephant, seems to have been 
equal in size with the latter, are fre¬ 
quently found on the north-east part of 
Asia; this fact lias given rise to various 
conjectures as to the probable alterations 
of climate in a series of ages; however 
this may be, we think few will be induced 
to attempt to penetrate into high north¬ 
ern latitudes, especially as it is ascertain¬ 
ed that they cannot make a passage to 
the East Indies^ and of consequence the 
discovery would be of no general utility. 

C. P. Domet, Capt. R.N. 

7b the Editor 0‘the Monthly Magazine. 

• IT has long been ray intention to have- 
offered to you my opinion of the Saving 
Banks, as they are now carried on; but, 
cxpectiqw to see published some amend¬ 
ment of them j»y Parliament, also 
hoping that some one woffldhaive noticed 
them in your useful miscellany, 1 have 
refrainet^' till the present time, from ob¬ 
truding my remarks upon them. 

I admit t^at on their first establish¬ 
ment they were intended to be a stimu¬ 
lus td the industry of the lower order of 
people, as well as to promote their wel¬ 
fare in securing their property against a 
time of need and old age: but how few 
of this class of persons do wc_ see make 
deposits in them, in comparison with 
farmers and tradesmen. The admitting of 
such into them I call an abuse of the in¬ 
stitution, and tends to do more injury to 
the community at large than the former 
does good, To remedy this evil (if Par¬ 
liament! do not do it) 1 wish to recom¬ 
mend, that the overseers and church- 





irardf|i'«3r< pujAea we 

a^optea to be of the commftMb; this 
i^ht check the latter description of per- 
eous pWmff their money in them, as well 
ae prevent fraud from the labouring class 
i^OiBgr BO with their little earnings to the 
Injury of tlieir families, when they re¬ 
ceive relief from the parish, which never 
epuki be the intent of the institution. 

1 must confess, that when we find that 
government have so great a sum as six 
hundred and seventy - five thousand 
pounds of this property, they may 
issue debentures for it. One cannot help 
being a little jeidous of so much money 
being taken out of the circulation of tlie 
country, which must be felt by every 
tradesman who pays taxes and poor's 
rates; nor can I forbear thinking,but that 
the success government have had in tliis 
undertaking has led them to the project 
of the banking deposit scheme, which has 
been so strongly and properly repro¬ 
bated. Yours, &c. A. Z. 

June 10,18 IB. 

Hxtractqf a Jjetlerfrom Or. Fiiamvmn* 
to the Audf bouLAVit. 

MR, I’fiwi/, 'ieptembef M, 17'>C. 

I RETURN the papers with some 
oorrections. I did not find coal-mines 
ilnder the calcareous rock in Derby¬ 
shire. 1 only remarked, that at the 
lowest part of that rocky mountain,which 
was in siglit, there wc/e oyster shells 
mixed in the stone; and part of the high 
county of Derby being probably as much 
above the level of the sea, as the coal¬ 
mines of Whitehaven were below it, it 
seemed a proof that there li.id been a* 
bouleversement in the surface of tlsit is¬ 
land, some part of it h.iiing been de¬ 
pressed under the sea, and oti|^ parts, 
which had been under it, being raiseil 
aho\ eit. SucbfehangSs in the superficial 
parts of the globe seemed to me unlikely 
to happen, if the earth were solid to the 
centre. 1 therefore imagined, that the 
iijrtoraal parts m^jht be a fluid more 
dense, and of greater specific gravity 
than any of the solids we are acquainted 
with, which therefore might swim in or 
upon that fluid. Thus the surface of 
the globe would be a shell, capable of 
being broken and disordered by the vio¬ 
lent movements of toe fluid on which it 
rested. And as air has been compressed 
by art so as to be twice as dense as water, 
in which case, if such air and water could 
he contained in a strong glass vessel, the 
*ir would be seen to take the lowest 
pl^e, and the water to float .ab^ve a nd^ 

From hM potiihuiuous works, just pub¬ 
lished. 


it; and ns we know itot yet toe 
degree of density to which lur may be 
conmressedt and M. Amontons caleu- 
lated, that its density increasing as it ap¬ 
proached the centre, in the same propor¬ 
tion 08 above the surface, it would, nt a 
certain depths be hea^'ier than gold; 
possibly the dense fluid occupying the in¬ 
ternal parts of the globe might be air 
compressed. And as the force of ex 
pansion in dense mr when heated is in 
proportion to its density, this central air 
might afford another agent to move the 
surface, lis well as he of use in keeping 
alive the subterraneous fires; though, as 
you qjjservc, the sudden rarefaction of 
water coming into contact without those 
fires, may also be an agent sufficiently 
strong for that purpose, when sicting be¬ 
tween the incumbent earth and the fluid 
on which i^rcsts. 

if one might indulge imagination in 
supposing how such a globe was formed, 

I should conceive, that all the elements in 
separate particles being originally mixed 
in confusion, and occupying a great space, 
they would (iiB soon as the Almighty fiat 
ordained gravity, or the mutual attrac¬ 
tion of certain parts, and the mutual re¬ 
pulsion of others, to exist) all move 
to their common centre; that the 
!ur being a fluid w hose parts repel each 
other, though drawn to the common 
ccnjrc by their gravity, would he densest 
towards tlie centre, and rarer as more 
remote; consequently all matters limiter 
thiiu (be central parts of that air, and 
immersed in if, would recede from the 
centre, and rise till they arrived at that 
region of tlie air whicli was of the same 
sjiccific giMvitt with themselves, where 
tliey would rest; while other matter, 
mixed with the lighter air, would de¬ 
scend, and the two meeting, would form 
the shell of the first enrtb, leaving the 
upper atmosphere nearly clear. The ori¬ 
ginal movement of the parts towards 
their common centre would naturally 
form a whirl there, which would continue 
upon the turning of the new-formed 
globe upon its axis, and the greatest 
diameter of the shell would he in its 
equator. If, fcV any accident aftorwards, 
the axis should be changed, the dense in- 
‘ternal fluid, bv altering its form, must 
burst the shell, and throw all its sub¬ 
stance into tlie confusion in which we find 
it. 1 will not trouble you at present 
with my fancies concermng the manner of 
forming.the rest of our system. Supe¬ 
rior beings sniile at our theories, and at 
, our presumption iu mddng them. 1 
will just mention, that your observatidn 
of the ferruginous nature of the lava 


irfakh is titfovn wt from tho depths of the hot »i% tifti M« 

our volcanos, gave mo great pleasure.— cumbeM^arth that is over the entd- 
It has long been a suiroosition of mine sion, but impressing with the some 
that the iron contained in the surface of the fluid under.it, creates a wave, thit 
the globe has made it ci^ahle of becom- may run a thousand leagues, lifting, and 
ing, as it is, a great inj^net; that the therehjr shiiking, successively, ml the 
fluid of magnetism perhaps exists in all countries under which it passes. 1 
space; so that there is a magnetiual know not, whether I have expressed 
north and south of the universe, as well myself so clearly, as not to gefout of 
as of this globe, and that if it were pos- your sight in these reveries. If they 
sible for a man to fly from star to star, occasion any new inquiries, and produce 
he might govern his course by the com- a lietter hypothesis, they will not be 
pass; that it was by the power of this quite useless. You see I have given a 
general magnetism this glohe'became a loose to imagination; but I approve 
particular magnet. In soft or hot iron much more your method of pliilosophis- 
thc fluid of imignetism is naturajly dit- ing, which proceeds upon actual observa- 
fused equally; when within the influence tion, makes a collection of facts, and 
of the magnet it is drawn to one end of concludes no farther than those facts 
the iron, made denser there and rarer at will warrant. In mv present circum- 
the other. While the iron continues stances, that mode or studying the na- 
soft and hot, it is only » temporary ture of the globe is out of my power, 
magnet; if it cools or grows hard in that and therefore 1 have permitted myself 
situation, it becomes a permanent one, to wander a little in the wilds of fancy, 
the magnetic fluid not easily resuming With great esteem, I have the honour 
its equilibrium. Perhaps it m.ay be ow- to he sir, &c. B. Franklin. 

ing to the permanent magnetism of this P. S. I have he:ird that chemists can 
globe, which it had not at first, that by t heir art decompose stone and wood. 
Its axis is at present kept parallel to it- extracting a considerable quantity of 
self, and not liable to the changes it for- water from the one, and air from the 
merly suffered, which occasioned the other. It seems natural to conclude 
rupture of its shell, the submersions and from this, that water and air were in¬ 
emersions of its lands, and the confu- gredients in thftr original composition: 
sion of its seasons. The present polar for men cannot make new matter of any 
andequatori.il dumeters differing^ from kind. In the^same manner may wc no’t 
each other near ten leagues, it is easy to suppose, that when we consume com- 
conccive, in case some power should bustibles of all kinds, and produce heat 
shift the axis gradually, and place it in or light, we do not create that heat or 
the present equator, and make the new liirbt; but only decompose a substance, 
equator pjiss through the present poles, wliieli received it originally as a part of 
what a sinking of the waters wouM its composition? Heat may be thus 
happen in the preseift equatorial re- considered as originally in a fluid state; 
gions, and what a rising in the present but attr.icted by organised bodies in 
polar regions; so that vast tracts would tliein^rowtb, becomes a part of the 
be discovered that now are under water, solid. Besides^his, I»ca^ conceive, that 
and others covered, that are now dry, in the first assembl^e of the particles of 
the water rising and sinking in the dif- which this earth is composed, each 
ferent extremes near five leagues. Such brought its portion of the loose heat 
.111 operation as this possibly occasioned that had been connected with it, and the 
much of Europe* and among the rest whole, when pressed together, produced 
this Mountam of Passy on which I live, the internal fire that still subsists, 
and which is composed of limestone, ———. 

rock and sea-shells, to^Jie abandoned by Monthiv 

the sea, and to change its ancient cli- I SAILED from Keppel harbCnr, in 
mate, which seems to have been a hot Canada, about sixty miles from Halifax, 
one. The globe being now become a in a small schooner bound to England, 
perfect magnet, we are, perhaps safe It may not be uninteresting to your 
from any change of its axis. But we are readers, considering the rage for eiery 
still subject to the accidents on the sur- thing bearing tlie smallest degree upon 
face, wWch are occasioned by a wave in the issue of oor adventurous expedition 
the internal ponderous fluid; and such to the polar regions, to give a brief out- 


a wave is producible by the sudden vio- line of wbal occurred to us on the pas- 
lent explosion you mention, happening sage^ leaving it to men of a more phdo- 
from the junction of water and fire under sophic genius than myself to explain 


writ M ’or idiitber, to little 

eqiiedten ttow on the way to explore un« 
kttowQ eeu and lands of doubtful exist- 
eooe* ^was oo the 88th of December 
we left Ute land, and after buffeting about 
flir fourteen days against contrary winds, 
cross running seas, we endeavoured 
id make the port of Halifax: our vessel 
having sprung a leek so as to keep the 
pumps constantly at work, and the se* 
vere frost having laid up two men out of 
six, which the crew consisted of, we sue* 
ceeded in making Point table, and hove 
too* for tlie night with the vessel's head 
off shore, it blowing a tremendous gale. 
A fire was lighted in the cabin, which, 
when sailing, would not keep in, and the 
crew were ordered down to it. The icc 


This was foilowed's|iim(}iiy % nnotbeV 
phenomenon. Finding we had lost so 
much ground, we determined, as the 
wind now blew fair and strung, to bear 
away for England: encouraging the men 
at the pumps with an extra allowance of 
grog, we sounded on the edge of the 
great bank of Newfoundland, when the 
gale blew a hurricane from W.S.W.— 
In forty-eight hours the wind shifted 
twice ail round the compass, and blew 
a gale from every point as it turned 
with the most extraordinary sea I ever 
witnessed, las if the earth had been in 
motion under it. The gale then settled, 
and blejv strong from theN.N.W.; but 
we were compelled to drift under storm 
main-sail a part of every day and all the 
niuht. 


wasat this time eighteen inches thick upon 
deck, and every rope as thick ns a man’s 
thigh with jt. The helm being lashed 
a-lee and the pump being relieved every 
half hour, no danger was appreljended, 
and we were sanguine of rencinng Halifax 
in the morning. About twelve at night 
the man at the pump said the gale had 
abated much,^ and immediately after vo¬ 
ciferated, “ 1 see land and breakers un¬ 
der the lee.” All hands flew instantly 
up; the sails were loosed and set, and 
alter an anxious half hour, sometimes 
within pistol shot of the rocks, the ves¬ 
sel cleared them entirely. We were at 
a loss to conjecture what Idtid tliis could 
be, as, according to our reckoning, we 
should have been at least tw'eiity miles 
out to sea : day-light convinced us of our 
error—an error not to be accounted for 


On our arrival in England, we were in¬ 
formed tlmtnj^oui this time, the hurricane 
which destroyed and ravaged St. Lucie, 
Barbadoes, and all parts of the West 
Indies, took place. Had this extraordi¬ 
nary change of storms taken place on 
shore, the consequence must nave been 
dreadful indeed. 

Nothing particular occurred till we 
made the latitude of the western islands, 
in 40° 10 lat. and 45” Ion., about one 
hundred and fifty miles from Tercera 
island, when at dusk we saw a heap of 
floating ice, not more than a league from 
the ship—the fog had prevented us from 
discovering it sooner. Fortunately for 
us It cleared up as it did, as we should 
have stood right into it, and in all 
probability stove the bows and gone 
to the bottom. 'Twas some time before 


on any known principles of navigation or 
theory of tides hitherto in use.* The 
vessel laying too with her head directed 
from the land, had drifted in fiveej^ours 
thirty six miles right upoT^ it ; a distance 
she could not*liafe run even had she 
been sailing, without the aid of this ex¬ 
traordinary current: and what is also 
worthy of remark, the current had ceased 
with the wind, as we found by observa¬ 
tion the next day our latitude from tlie 
place of danger perfectly correct us usual. 

* These phenomena, which have so long 
puEzled the nautical and philosophical 
student, is at length satisfactory explained 
by the recent publication of the miscellaneouB 
works ol that curious observer of nature. 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who, in p. 548, 
et s^. of the third voi. 4to. of his Life and 
Writings, edited by his grandson, has not 
only demonstrated it theoretically, but, to 
convince the most sceptical, has accompanied 
that description with a drawing, which yiust 
tor ever set the question at rest.— Editoii. 


we were persuaded it was not one of 
those rocks laid down in our charts by 
the name of the three chimnies, boat,” 
&c. &c. which no one yet has ever seen, 
or ever will, in iny opinion. As we neared 
it our situation appeared awful: the 
height of this stranger, I judged, was 
about forty feet, and the circumference a 
quarter of a mile; the top was very irre- ’ 
gular, the sides smootli*and sloping, and 
its whole appearance dusky in the ex¬ 
treme. Thu sea broke round it violently, 
and at times seemed to mount over its 
summit: from tbtr constant increase of 
the waves I should think a day or two 
wsuld succeed in destroying it alto¬ 
gether. 

The following morning it fell quite 
calm, and when the sun rose it was with 
a splendour I never before witnessed, 
though the sun rising upon an unclouded 
horizon is always an object of sublimity. 
Our eyes at first were dazzled, as if af¬ 
fected by lightning, and after several 


£ b applying our liandi apd httidkf'ro ^peaa wa 

fs to clear their orbs, we perceived nK)ire^,Pia c6idi»o<i all over the 
the cause. The strong rays reflected tic ocean, but credulity has made thorn 
from an island of ice, over which the of singular importance since the pojllr 
broad rim of the sun just began to ap* passage has been the rage, 
pear, and through which he was reflected I believe no instance is on ivcord of 
like an immense prism in which we ice islands having been seen so rar to the 
viewed thousands of colours, no*pencil westward as these, at least none within 
could do the smallest justice to, nor any the recollection of my readings, and 
pen describe. As the sun gradually rose, therefore 1 conceive this hasty amoupt 
the pointed and broken iceappeared like not unworthy of a place in your coiumm* 
so many church spires and turrets studded ’Tis evident that some extraordinary coO" 
with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, vulsion has taken place in the frozen coa- 
and its perpendicular sides like the most tinent, accompanied, I humbly conieo« 
polished crystal. The length of the side ture, by severe tempests of wind, othei*> 
appearing to us might be three quarters wise how are we to account for those 
of a mile, and the highest paitorit forty islands advancing for so many thousand 
feet, gradually decreasing to the extre- miles westzeard against an easterly riio- 
mitirs as if done by the chisel. We con* ning current, wlhcli always prevails Us 
tinued gazing upon it in admiration up- as the Greenland whalers have hither* 
wards of an hour, when the heat of the to penetrated. It miglit be asked, why- 
sun becoming powerful, Aid the calm is there not more of them to be seen ? 
rendering the body stationary, and a I answer, there are accounts of many 
point of concentration fur his rays, the seen in different parts; the extent of 
centre part fell uith a crash loud as the ocean they have to range in is great; 
broadside from a line of battle ship, and thousands might exsist in the Atlantic 
left a rent down to the water’s edge of very unpereeivcd by a single vessel. I am 
considerable breadth. The breeze spring* inclined to think that if the pole is not 
ing up we perceived it now formed two clearly explored, we shall come nearer 
islancis, and I doubt not would be com- to it b]^oine degrees than we ever have 
pictely dissolved in the course of next been. We shall, perhaps, discover what 
day,which proved an extraordinary warm we already preUy shrewdly guess to be 
one. Two days after we perceived a truth, that we know enough of these 
whale spout a mile from us to leeward, high latitudes to convince us that though 
and in the space of four hours froifi see- partial success attend the enterprize, it 
ing it we passed within pistol shot of one cannot be hoped to continue so as to be 
asleep; we aroused him by discharging useful for the constant and general pur* 
musqurtry vainly against his ballet proof poses of navigation, 
hide, and in turning over he filled the I am, Mr. Editor, yours faithfully, 
deck with water by the motion of Ins John M. MtTFOKD. 

tail in sinking. Whales I myself have 

THE HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

Account of the Battle of Dunhar, in a It hath now pleaded God to bestow a 
letter to Lenthai l, the Speaker, by Mercy upon you, worthy of your Know- 
OLivra CaoMWFLi.. ledge, and of the utmost Praise and 

SIR, Thankc of all that love and fe.ir his 

1 HOPE it is not ill taken tliat I make Name; yea, the Mercy is far above all 
no more frequent Addresses to the Par- I’raise, wliicli, tliat jou may the better 
liament. Things that are of trouble in perceive, 1 shall take the Boldness to 
point of Provision for your Army, and tender unto you the same ('irciimstances 
of ordinary Direction, I haie, as 1 could, accompanying the gi-cat Business, which 
often presented to the Council of Statf, will manifest the Greatness and Season- 
together with such Occurrences as have ahleness of this Mercy. Wc having tried 
happened, who 1 am sure, as they have what we could to engage flie Enemy 
not been wanting in their extraordinary three or four Miles West of Edinburgh, 
Care and Provision for us, so neither that proving ineffectual, and our Victuall 
what they judge fit and necessary to re- failing,wee inarched towards oar Shippes 
present the same to you; and this I for a Recruit of our Want; the Enemy 
thought to be a sufficient Discharge of my did not at all trouble us in our Rere, but 
Duty on tluit Behalf. • waited the direct Way towards Edin 
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qu«cr(et'«''4iii(uelf in a Posture easy to in- 
terpoae between us and our Victuell, but 
the Lord made him lose the Opportunity, 
and the Morning proving exceeding wett 
and da^k, we recovered by that time it 
was light into a Ground where they could 
not hinder us from our Victuall, which 
Was a high Art of the Lord’s Providence 
to us. We being come into the said 
Ground, the Enemy marched into the 
Ground we were last upon, having no 
mind either to strive to get between us 
and our Victuall, or to fight, being, in¬ 
deed, upon this Lock, hoping that the 
Sickness «f your Army uould render 
their Worke more easy by the gaining of 
I'ime. Whereupon we marched to Mus¬ 
selburgh to victual and to ship away our 
sick Men, where we sent aboard necre 
600 sick and wounded Soldiers; and 


West End of Ifed^ngtoQ, but (thro* 
Goodness of God) we r^ulsed them. 
The next Morning we drew into an open 
Field on the South Side of Heddington, 
we not Judging it safe for us to draw to 
the Emmie upon his own Ground, he 
being prepossessed thereof, but rather 
drew backe to give him way to come to 
us, if he had so thought fitte: and having 
waited about the Space of four or five 
Hours, to sec if he would come to us, 
and not finding any inclination in the 
Enemy so to doe, wee resolved to goe 
according, to our first Entendment to 
Dunbar. By that time we had marched 
tliree or four miles, we saw some Bodies 
of the*Enemy’s Horse draw out of their 
Quarters: and by that time our carriages 
were gotten near Duuhar, their whole 
Army was upon theire marche after us; 
and indeed our drawing back in this man¬ 
ner, with tite Addition of three new Ile- 


upon serious consideration, finding our 
Weakness so to increase, and the Ene¬ 
my lying upon his Advantages, at a Ge¬ 
neral Council it was thought fitte to 
marche to Dunbarr, and there to fortify 
the Towne, which we thought, if any 
thinge, would provoke them to engage; 
as alsoe that the ha\ing a Garrison there 
would furnish us with Accummodatiori 
for our sick Men, and would he a Place 
for a good Magazeene (which we exceed 
ingly wanted) being put to depend upon 
the Uncertainty of Weather tor lanaing 
Provisions, which many times cannot be 
done* tho’ the Being of the whole Army 
lay upon it, all the Coast from Leith to 
Barwicknot having one good Harbour: 
as also to lye more conveniently to receive 
our Recruits of Horse and Foot from 
Barwick. Having these Considerations, 
upon Saturday the SOth of August, we 
marched from Musselburgh to Hadding¬ 
ton, where b)s tlmt timi we had got the 
Van Brigade of our Horse and Foot and 
Train into theire Quarters, the Enemy 
was marched with that exceeding Expedi¬ 
tion, that they fell upon the Rerc Forlorn 
of our Horse and put it into some Disorder, 
•iiid indeed had like to have engaged our 
Rere Brigade of Horse with their whole 
Army, h^ not the Lord bv his good 
Providence put a Cloude over the Moone, 
thereby giving us Opportunity to draw 
off these Horse to the rest of the Army, 
which accordingly was done without any 
Losee, save of three or four of our fore- 
mentioned Forlornc, wherein the Em¬ 
mie (as we believe ) received more Losse. 
The Army being put into a reasonable 
secure Posture, towards Midnight the 
Emmie attempted our Quarter on the 


giments added to them, did much heighten ^ 
their Confidence, if not Pi'esumption and 
Arrogance. The Enemy that Night we 
perceived gather towards the Hills, la¬ 
bouring to make a perfect Interposition 
between us aud Barwick; and having in 
this Posture a great Advantage, through 
lus better Knowledge of the Country, 
which he eflfected by sending a consider¬ 
able Parlie to the straight Passe at Cop- 
peth, where 10 inmi to liinder are better 
than 10 to make their way, and truly 
thisSvas an Exegent to us wherewith tlie 
Enemy reproached us with that Condi¬ 
tion the P.irliamcnt’8 Army was in when 
it made its hard Conditions with the 
King in Cornwall. By some Reports 
that hav^e come to us, they had disposed 
of ns and of t^ir Business in sufficient 
Revenge and Wrath towards cur Per¬ 
sons ; and had swallowed up the poor In¬ 
terest of England, believing that their 
Armie and their King would have march¬ 
ed to London without any Interruption, 
it being told us, we know not how truly, 
by a Prisoner we took the Night before the 
Figlitjthat their King:" was very suddenly 
to come amongst them with those Eng¬ 
lish they allowed to be about him, but 
in what they were thus lifted up, the 
Lord was above ^hcm. The Enemy lying 
in the Posture before-mentioned, having 
fhese Advantages, we lay very near him, 
being sensible of our Disadvantage, hav¬ 
ing some Weaknessc of Flesh, but yet 
Consolation and Support on the Lord 
himself to our poor weak Faith, wherein 
I believe not a few amongst us shared, 
that because of their Numbers, because 
of their Advantage, because of their 
* Confidence, because of our Weaknessc, 
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because of our Straig’ht, we were in the 
Alouiit, and in the Mount the Lord would 
be seene, and that he woidd lind a way 
for us whereby we inig-ht escape. 

And indeed we had our Consolation 
and our Hopes. Upon Monday Evening 
the Enemy, whose N uiid)ers were very 
g-reat, as we heare about 0,000 Horse, 
and 16,000 Foot at least, ours drawne 
downe as to sound JMen about 7,o00 
Foote and 3,500 Horse. The Enemy 
drewe downe to their Right VVinge about 
Two Thirds of their licft Winge of 
Horse to the Right Winge, sho'Jrging also 
their Foote and Traine niucli to the 
Right, causeiiig their Right Wi^ge of 
Horse to edge downe towards the Sea. 
We could not well imagine but that the 
Enemy intended to attempt upon na, or 
to place themselves in a more exact Con¬ 
dition of Interposition. ^DigMajor <lc- 
nerall and nivself coming to the Earl of 
Roxborough's IIous<‘, and observing his 
Posture, 1 told him I tlnnightit did give, 
us an Opportunity to Advantage to at¬ 
tempt upon the Enemy; to which he im¬ 
mediately replied, 'I’hat he had thought 
to have said the same thing to me; .soe 
that it pleased the, Lordc to settc this 
Apprehension upon both our Hearts at 
the same Instant. We. called for Collo- 
nell Monke, and shetved him the 'riling, 
and coming- to onr Quarter at Night and 
demonstrating our Apprehensions, to 
some of the Collonclls, they also clicer- 
fnlly concurred. We resolved therefore 
to put our Rusiness into this Posture, 
that sixe Regiments of Horse, and three 
Regiments and a haife of Foote, sliould 
niarche in the ^'an, and that the Major 
(icuerall, tlie Lientcinuft Generali of 
the Horse, and the Commissary Generali, 
iuid Collonell Monke, to coinmand the 
Rrigade of Foote, should lead on the 
Business, and that Collonell Pride’s Bri¬ 
gade, Collonell Overton’s Brigade, :ind 
the remaining two Regiments of Horse, 
should bring up th^ Cannon and Rere, 
tlie time of falling on to be by Breakc of 
Day, but by some delay it proved not to 
be till five a Cloeke in the Morninge. 
The Enemy’s Worde wai^jiic covenant, 
wbiche they had used for diverscDays,ours 
1 HE i.oi>n or HOSTS. The Major Gene-, 
rail. Lieutenant Generali Fj-cr-rwooD, 
and Commissary G encrall Wii At.i.r y, .and 
Collonell I'wrssLEToN, gave the Onset, 
the Enemy being in very good Posture 
to receive them, having the Adv;intage 
their Cannon and Foote against our 
Horse, aud before our Foote could come 
Nf.w Monthi.y Mao. —No, 54. 


up, the Enemy made a gallant Resistanep. 
And there was a very hott Dispute at 
Sword’s Point between our Horse and 
theirs. Our first Foote, after they hatt 
discharged their first Dutyi being over- 

S K)wered with the Enemy, received some 
lepulse, which they soon recovered; 
but my own Regiment, under the Com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant Collonell Goff, and 
my Major White, did come seasonably 
in, aiw! at push of Pike did repell the 
stoutest Regiment the Enemy had there, 
mcerely with the Courage which the 
Lorde was pleased to give, which proved 
a great Amazement "to the Residue of 
their Foote, this being the first Action 
between the F(*ote: the. Horse in tlie 
meime time did, with a great deal of 
('ourage and Spirit, beat backe all Op¬ 
position, charging through the Bodies of 
the Enemy’s Horse ioKl their Foote, 
wlio were after tlie first Repulse given 
made by the Loan oj- iio.-.ts, as Stubble 
to tbelr Swordes. Indeed, I believe I 
mtiy speake it witlinut I’artiality, both 
your chief Commanders, and otiiers in 
their several Places, ami Soldiers also, 
were acted with as nineh (ionrage as ever 
hath been scene in any Action Vince this 
W'ar: 1 know they look not to he named, 
aud therefore 1 forbeare Particulars. 
'I'he best of tb^ Enemies Horse and 
Fnote being broken through and through 
in less than anHower's Dispute, their 
whole Annie being put into Confusion, 
it became a totall Rout, our Men having 
the cliase and Execution of them nere 
eight Miles. We believe tliat upon the 
Place and nere about it were 3,000 
slaine; Prisoners taken of their Officers 
you have this inclos’d List; of private 
Soldiers nere 10 'i’Jiousaiid, the whole 
Baggagil? and Traync taken, in whiche 
was good Store of Mateli, .Powder, and 
Bullet, all their Artilleric, great and 
small, 30 Gunns. We are confident they 
have left behind them no less than 
15.000 Amies. I have already brought 
into mee near 200 Cullours, which I 
herewith sende you. What Officers of 
Quality of theirs are killed ive yet can 
not leanie, hut yet surely diverse are, 
and many Men of Quality are mortally 
wounded, as Collonell Lomsdell, the 
Lord Libberton, and others; and that 
which is no small Addition, I believe we 
have not lost 20 Men, not one commis¬ 
sioned Officer slaine as 1 heare of, save 
one Cornet, and Major Rooksby, since 
dead of his Wounds, and not many mor- 
tally'wounded; Collonell Wu.alley only 
. Vue'. !>;. 3 U 
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cut in the Hand Wrist, and his Horse 
twice shot and Idlled under him; but he 
well recovered another Horse, arfd went 
on in his tlhase. Thus you have the 
Proroect of one of the most signal Mer¬ 
cies uod hath done for England and his 
Peoph; this War. And now may itjplease 
you to give me the leave of a few Words. 
It is easy to say the Lord hath done 
this. It would do you good to see and 
to hcare our poor Foote goe upp and 
downe making their Boast of God. But, 
Sir, it is ^n your Hands, and by these 
eminent Mercies God puts it more into 
your Handes to give Glory to him, to 
improve your Power and his Blessing to 
his Praise. Wee tliat serve you begg 
of you not to owne us, but God alone. 
Wee pray you owne his People more 
and more, for they are his Charriota 
and Horsemen of Israel: disowne your¬ 
selves, but owne your Authority, and 
improve it, to curbe the Proud and the 
Insolent, suche as would disturbe the 
Tranquillity of England, though under 
what specious Pretences soever: relieve 
the (^pressed, hcare the Groancs of 
poor Prisoners in England: be p1e.ascd 
to reforme the Abuses of all Professions, 
and if there be any one tliat makes many 
poore, to make a few riche, that suites 
not a Commonwealth. If he that 
strengthens your Sefi-vants to fight, 
pleases to give you Hearts to sett upon 
these Things in order to his Glory, and 
the Glory of your Commonwealth, be¬ 
sides the Benefit that England shall feele 
thereby, you shall shine forth to other 
Nations, who shall emulate the Glory of 
such a Pattern, and through the Power 
of Gm! turn into the like. These arc 
our Desires, and that you may liave Li¬ 
berty and Opportunity to doe these 
Tilings and not be hindered, Ve have 
bene, and shpll ^ (by God's Assistance) 
willing to venture our Lives, and not 
Jldgire you should be precipitated by Im- 
^^iinity from your Care of Safetie and 
JP»«Bervation; but that the doing these 


good Things may have their Place 
amongst those which concern wellbeing, 
and so be wrought in their Time 
Order. Since we came in Scotland,, it 
has been our Desire and Lon^ng to have 
avoided Blood in this Business, by rea¬ 
son God hath a People here fearing hie 
Name, though deceived; and to that 
end have we offered much Love unto 
suche in the Bowells of Christe; and 
concerning tlic Truth of our Hearts 
therein have we appealed unto the Lord. 
The Ministers of Scotland have hindered 
the Passage of these Things to the Hearts 
of those ifo whom we intended them, and 
now we heare that not oncly the de- 
ceive4 People but some of the Ministers 
arc also fallen in the Battle. This is 
the CTeat Hand of the Lord, and worthy 
of the Consideration of all those who 
take into their Hands the Instruments 
of a foolisheSheppherd—to witt, medling 
with worldly Policies, and mixtures of 
earthly Power, to sett up that which 
they call the Kingdom of Christ, which 
is neither it, nor if it were it, would 
such Meanes be found effectual to that 
End; and neglect or trust not to the 
Word of God, the Sword of the Spiritt, 
which is alone powerfull and able for 
the setting up of that Kingdoine, and 
when trusted to,will be found effectually 
able to that End and will also do it. 
This is humbly offered for their Sakes, 
who. having lately too much turned a.sidc, 
that they might rcturne againe to 
preache Jesus Christ according to the 
Simplicity of the Gospell, and then no 
doubt they will discerne and findc your 
Protection and Incouragements. Be¬ 
seeching you to pardon this Length, I 
humbly take Leave, and rest 

Your Humble Servant, 
Dunbarr, September O. Cromwelt.. 

tbe 1650. 

For the Honourable Wihlam Lek- 
THALE, Esquire, Speaker of the Par 
liament of England. 


MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
BIOGRAPHIC.AL sketch of THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


- — ORE, Esq. the only son of 

Moore, formerly a regpect- 
eblft jjjfejthant in Dublin, and who still 
resides there, was born May 28,1780. 
He has two sisters; and hU infantine 
idays teeth to have left the most agree- 


aUe impressions on his memory; for 
in an epistle to his eldest sister, 
dated November, 1803, and written 
from Norfolk in Virginia, he retraces 
with deljght their childhood, and de- 
ecrihes the endearments of home, with « 
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sensibility as exquisite as that which 
breathes through the lines of Cowper, 
on receiving his mother’s picture. 

He acquired the rudiments of an ex¬ 
cellent education under the care of the 
late Mr. Samuel Whyte, of Dublin, a 
gentleman extensively known and re¬ 
spected as the early tutor of Sheridan, 
and whose worth as an instructor has 
been justly commemorated in a sonnet 
addressed to him by his pupil, Mr. Moore, 
in a periodical luiscullany entitled “ An- 
thologia Hibernia.” He evinced such ta¬ 
lent in early life as determined his father 
to give him the advantages of a superior 
education, and at the early age or four¬ 
teen he was entered a student of Trinity 
(/ollege, Dublin. 

Mr. Moore was greatly distinguished 
while at the University, Isy an enthu¬ 
siastic attachment to the liberty and 
independence of his country, which he 
more than once publicly asserted with 
uncoininon energy and eloquence, and 
lie was fTqually admired fur the splen¬ 
dour of his classical attaiunients, and the 
sociability of his disposition. On the 
19th November, 1799, Mr. Moore en¬ 
tered liimself a member of the Hon. So¬ 
ciety of the Middle Temple, and in the 
course of the year 1800, before he 
had completed the 20th year of his age, 
he published his translation of* the 
“ Odes of Anacreon” into English 
vcr.se, with notes, from whence in the 
vocabulary of fashion, he has ever since 
been designated by the appellation of 
Anacreon Moore. So early as his 
twelfth year he appears to have medi¬ 
tated oil ex(‘cuting thl^ performance, 
w'hich if not a free version, must be con¬ 
fessed to be a fascinating one, of tliis 
favourite bard. 'I’he work is introduced 
by a Greek ode from the pen of the 
translator, and is dedicated, with per¬ 
mission, to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wale.s. When Mr. Moore 
first ciune to Lonaon his youthful ap¬ 
pearance tvas such, that being at a 
large dinner parly and getting up to 
escort the ladies to th 5 uh‘<'‘'ving-room, 
a French gentleman observed, “ Ah le 
petit bon homme, qu’il s’en va.” Mr^ 
Moore's subsequent brilliant conversa¬ 
tion, however, soon proved him to be, 
though little of stature yet like Pope, ‘‘ in 
wit, a ihan.”—Assuming the appropriate 
name of Little, our author published in 
1801, a volume of original Poems, 
chiefly amatory. Of the contents of 
this volume it is impossible to speak 
in ‘ terms of unqualified commendation. 
Many of the poems exhibit strong marks 


of genius, they are the productions of an 
age when the passions very often give a 
colouring too warm to the imagination, 
which may palliate, if it bannot e.xcu8e, 
that air of lubricity which pervades too 
many of them. In the same year, his 
“ Piiilosophy of Pleasure” was adver¬ 
tised, but was never published. ' 

Mr. Moore's diffidence of his poetical 
t.'ilcnts induced him to adopt, and with 
reluctance to reject, as a motto for this 
work, the quotation from Horace, 

Primum ego me illorum, quibus dederim 
esse poetis. 

Excerpam numera; neque cnim concludero 
versus 

Dixeris esse satis— 

and to this very day, although his 
reputation is so well established, he 
speaks of himself with his wonted mo¬ 
desty. “ Whatever fame he might have 
acquired, he attributed principally to 
the verses which he had adapted to the 
delicious strains of Irish melody. His 
verses, in themselves, could boast of 
but little merit, but like flies preserved 
in amber, they were esteemed in conse¬ 
quence of the precious material by 
which they were surrounded.” 

Mr. Sheridan in speaking on the sub¬ 
ject of this nicmiKr said, “ That there 
was no man who put so much of his 
heart into hii^ fancy as Tom Moore: 
that his soul seemed as if it were a par¬ 
ticle of fire separated from the Sun, and 
was always fluttering to get back to that 
source or light and heat.” 

Towards the autumn of 1803, Mr. 
JMoore embarked for Bermuda, where 
he had obtained the appointment of 
Registrar to the Admiralty. This was 
a patetft ph'ice, and of a description so 
unsuitable to his* temper uj' mind, that 
he soon found it expedient to fulfil the 
duties of it by a deputy, with whom, in 
consideration of circumstances, he con¬ 
sented to divide the profits accruing 
from it, and which proved wholly un- 
w'orthy of Mr. Moore's serious atten¬ 
tion. “ Though curiosity, therefore,” 
says he, “ was certainly not the motive 
of my voyage to America, yet it hap¬ 
pened that the gratification of curiosity 
w'as the only advanhige which 1 derived 
from it.” “ Having remained about a 
week at New York,” he continues, 
" where I saw Madame the half repu¬ 
diated wife of Jerome Buonaparte, and 
felt a slight shock of an earthquake, the 
only things that particularly awakened 
my attention, 1 sailed again for Nor^ 
folk, where I proceeded on my tour 
northward through Wiliiamsburgh, 
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Richmond," &c. In October, 18^4, he 
quitted America on his return to Eng:- 
land in the Boston frij^ate, commanded 
by Gapt. Douglas, wlioin he has highly 
eulogized for his attention during the 
voyage. In lOOC he published his re¬ 
marks on the Maimers and Society of 
America, in a work entitled Odes and 
Epistles. 'J’he profacc to this little 
trork has sufficiently established the 
talent of Mr. Moore as a prose svritcr. 

'I'hefate of Addison with his Countess 
Dowager holding out no encouragement 
for the ambitious love of Mr. Moore, lie 
wisely and happily allowed his good 
taste to regulate his choice in a wife, 
and some years ago married Miss Dyke, 
a young lady of great ]>crsoii:d 
beauty, most amiable disposition, and 
accomplished manners, in whose society 
he passes much of his time in retirement 
near Bow Wood, Wiltshire, devoting 
himself cliicfly to literary pursuits, Ilis 
domestic happiness has fully satisfied his 
mind on the doubts raised in it by the 
celebrated pro}»osition of tlic fane 
casuists, “ An Formosa sit ducenda 

Jlr. Moore appears eipially to have 
cultivated a taste for music as well as 
for poesy, and f he late celebrated Dr. 
Burney u as perfectly astonished at bis 
talent wliicb be emphatically called 
“ pecifiiaily his own.” Nor lias be 
neglected those more solid attainments 
which should ever distinguish the well 
bred gentleman, for he Is an e;;ccl- 
lent general scholar, and particularly 
well read in the literature of the middle 
ages. His conversational powers arc 
great, and his modest and unassuming 
manners have placed him in the highest 
rank of cultivated society. It is^mt our 
intention to enumerate the viirioSs pub¬ 
lications with wkich Mr. Moore has fli- 
voured the public, but shall content our- 
Belves with noticing the most prominent, 
and in the foreground we n'ould place 
Lalla Rookh, which if it had been liis 
only production, would have carried his 
name down to posterity a,s one of the 
first hards of his time. We have iioen 
assured that the very liberal sum of 
three thousand guineas was given for 
the copyright, and from the great sale 
which it has experienced, it is hoped that 
the purchasers will find it a lucrative 
speculation. Mr. Moore is now employ¬ 
ing himself in editing Mr. Sheridan’s 
\vorks, to which will be prefixed, an 
Essay on the genius and character of 
that great Slatesinan, to whose me¬ 
mory he paid a jusi tribute of r’csptait 


immediately after liis death iu some 
beautiful lines which were printed in 
the Morning Chrtmule. The materials 
of that humorous production, “ The 
Fudge Family in Paris," were furnish¬ 
ed by his visit to that city Ijist summer. 
In the preface to this work there is an in¬ 
direct confession that “ The Two-penny 
Post Bag,” and the Fudge Family have 
one and the same origin; 

tyv *OMi2POX A^Ctf 

Wc cannot conclude this brief sketch 
more appropriately, than by an account 
of the dinner given on occasion of the 
poet’s flute visit to Ireland, which took 
place on the 8th June at Mtirrison’s 
Hotel in Dublin, and was graced by a 
large assemhl.ige oftlic most distinguish¬ 
ed literary andjiolltical characters. '^I’lie 
Earl of Ghafleniont took the head of the 
tahlt!; Mr. Moore sat on his right luind, 
ami Mr, Moore, sen. a. venerable old 
gentleman, the father of our Irish hard, 
was on his left. As soon as the cloth 
was removed, Hon Notiis Dtmnue was 
sung by Messrs. Smith, Heyman, &c.; 
numerous loyal and patriotic toasts fol¬ 
lowed. Tlie Earl of Gharlcmont then 
proposed the memory of the late la¬ 
mented Princess (’harlottc, v hirli war. 
drank in solemn silence, after which Mr, 
Smith snng a sweet and jilaintive song, 
writ.eu by liiinself, in commeintiration 
of her late Royal Highness. After a 
short interval, the Earl of Charlcmont 
again rose, and with a suitable culogiiim, 
proposed the health of the distinguislied 
Irishman who had honoured the conn- 
try with his nrcscncc. After the ap¬ 
plause had suosided Mr. Moore rose, 
mudi affected, and spoke to the follow 
ing effect:— 

“ 1 feci this the very proudest mo¬ 
ment of iny whole life ;--to receive, sucli 
a tribute from an assembly like this 
around ine, composed of some of the 
warmest aiid manliest hearts that Ire¬ 
land can boast, is indeed a triumph that 
goes to my very heart, and awakens 
there all that an Irishman ought to feel, 
whom Irishmen like you have selected 
for such a distinction. — Were my 
jnerits a hundred times beyond what 
the partiality of the noble chairman 
has invested me with, this moment, 
this golden moment of my life would far 
exceed them all. There are some 
among you, gentlemen, whose friend¬ 
ship has* been the strength and or¬ 
nament, the ‘ dulce deciis’ of my 
existence, who however they differ 
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from my public sentiments, have never 
allowed that transient rtifilc on the 
surface to impede the progress of the 
deep tide of friendship j^eneatii, men 
who feel that there is something mure 
sacred than party, and whose noble na¬ 
tures in the worst of times, would come 
out of the conflict of public opinion, 
like pebbles out of the Ocean, but more 
smooth and more polished from its as¬ 
perities by the very agitation in which 
they had been revolving. To sec them 
beside me on a day like this is a pleasure 
that lives too deep for words? To the 
majority of you, gentlemen, I am un¬ 
known ; but as your countryman,«as one 
M’ho has ventured to touch the chords of 
Ireland’s Harp, and whose best fame is 
m;ule out of the echoes of their sweet¬ 
ness ; as one whose humble talents have 
been ever devoted, and witlbthe blessing 
of God, ever shall be devoted to the 
honour and advancement of his coun 
try’s name; whose love for that country, 
even they, who condemn his manner of 
shewing it, will at least allow to be 
sincere, and perhaps forgive its intem¬ 
perance for its truth - setting him dow'n 
as ‘ one who loved not wise, but too 
well.' To most of you, gentlemen, J 
sav, I am but thus known. We have 
hitherto been strangers to each other; 
but may I not flatter myself that from 
tliis night a new era of communion be¬ 
gins between us ? The giving and re¬ 
ceiving of a tribute like this is the very 
h(*t-bed of the heart, forcing at once all 
its feelings into a fullness of fruit, which 
it would take years of ordinary ripening 
to produce, and there is not a man 
of you who have ]»ledged the cup of 
felloM'ship this night, with whom 1 
would not cliiiin the privcl( >;e of grasp¬ 
ing by the hand, with all the eordiality- 
of a long and well ceinentcii friendship. 
1 could not say more if 1 were to speak 
for ages. With a heart full as this 
glass, I thank yoy for your kindness to 
me, and have the sincere gratification of 
drinking all your healths. 

Suiuble conniliineiUs wt-re paid in I'nr, ronrse, of 
tlie pveninn to lliose distingiyshpd writers. I,-.idy 
Morgan, Mr. Matliiirin, Mr Sliicl, Mr. Piiilips, 
»lso to Mils O’Neil, Mr. Kemble, tfec. 

Lord Allen gave tlie memory of Mr. Curran, ctn 
Vhitii a very modest, paliitlic, and eloquent 
speech was delivered by his son, in a tone and 
manner that produced the most lively emotion 
throughout tlic room. 

A gtiititleman afterwards sang a very lively and 
well ^litteii song, composed by himself (or the 
occasion. The subject was the poeifs £le.ction in 
plycpus, M which there were several candidates. 


such as Byron, Scot^ Southey, dee.; but which 
ended ishx due retnrn ofThos, Moore, who had a 
great majority of votes. This jeu (tetprit pro¬ 
duced much merriment, and tlie health of the aq^ 
thor was drank with applause. 

Lord Cliarlemont 'then gave "'the living Poetl 
of Qreat Britaiu,^on which Mr. Moore said, 
Ocnticmeii, notwithstanding the witty tong 
which you h:ive just heard, and the flattering ele¬ 
vation which the author has assigned me, I cannot 
allow Bueli a mark of respect to be paid to the 
illustrious names that adorn the literature of tlio 
pri’sviit day, without Calling your attention awhile 
to tlie singular constellation of genius, and asking 
you to dwi 11 a little on the briglitiicss of each 
" pariivular stai” that forms it. Can 1 name ipr 
you a liyron, without recalling to your hearts re¬ 
collections of all that his mighty genius has 
uwakeiied tliere. Ilia energy, hi's burning words. 
Ills intense passion, that disposition of tine fancy 
to waiiilcr only among the ruins of the heart, to 
dwell ill places which the fire of feeling has deso- 
lateil, and like the chesnut-tree, that grows best in 
volcanic soils, to luxuriate most wheru enttflagrar 
lion of passion has left its mark i Need 1 men- 
tinn to you a Scott, that fertile and fascinating 
writer, the vegetation of whose mind is as rapid 
as that of a iioi tliein sumnicr, and as rich as the 
most golden harvests of the south, whose beautiful 
ciralions succeed each other like fiuits in Ar- 
niid.i's rnclisr.ted garden, " one scarce is gathered 
ere auother grows Shalt 1 recall to you a Rogers 
(to me endeared by friendship as well as genius) 
who has hung up his own name on the shrine of 
memory among the nmst imperishable tablets 
there. A Southey, not tAe {aureat, but tlie au¬ 
thor of “ Uoii Kudorick," one of the noblest and 
most eloquent poenii^n any language. A Camp, 
bell, the poli.shcd and spirited Campbell, whose 
song of “ Iiinesf.iil” is the very tears of our own 
Irish muse, ciysti^iacd hy the touch of genius, and 
made eternal, A Wordsworth, a poet, even in his 
puerilities, whose capacious mind, like the great 
pool of Norway, draws into its vortex not only the 
mighty things of the. deep, but its minute weeds 
and refuse, A Crabbe, who iias shewn what the 
more than galvanic power of talent rao effect, by 
giving not only motion, hut life and soul to sub¬ 
jects that seemed incapable of it. I could enu¬ 
merate, geiillenien, still more, and from thence 
wdVId p^s with delight to dwell upon the living 
poets or our own land, Tlie dramatic powers of a 
Maturin and a Shielf tlie I'^meg consecrated by 
the applause of a Scott and a Byron, and the latter 
by the. teais of some of the brightest eyes in the 
empire. The rich imagination of a Philips who 
has courted snecessfully more than one muse.— 
The versatile genius of a Morgan, who was the first 
that mated our sweet Irish strains with poetry 
worthy of tlicir pathos and their fuico. But I feel 
1 have already trespassed too long upon your pa¬ 
tience and your time. I do not regret, however, 
that yon have deigned to listen with patience to 
this humble tribute to the living masters of the 
English lyre, which I “ the meanest of tlie throng,” 
thus feebly, but heartily, have paid them. 

It was 10 o'clock before any one retired—all 
Was harmony and conviviality; and in tlie course 
of the evening Mr. Moore himself delighted the 
company by singing some songs, in which were 
happily blended those peculiar talents which he 
possesses in such perfection. 
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/^c Comwittee on the Peti¬ 
tion (if' the Trustees of the British 
Museum, relating to the Collection of 

the late Dr. livnsEY. 

In our last number we jjfave a brief 
notice of this Report, but it seems of 
sufficient imj)ort,Tnce to justify us in 
presenting^ our literary readers M'itli 
tlie whole document. 

The Committee, to whom the Petition 
of the 'rriistees of the Britisli Museum, 
subinitting^ to the House the propriety 
of purchasing the (Joliection of the 
late Dr. Burney for the use of the 

I uiblic, Avas referred, 
lave directed their attention, in the 
first place, to inquiring into the compo¬ 
nent parts or principal classes of litera¬ 
ture, of which this library consists; se¬ 
condly, into their value ; and thirdly, as 
to the importance of purchasing the 
whole at the public charge for the jmr- 
pose of adding it to the Collection now 
existiiijj in the. British Museum, having 
ascertained that Dr. Burney’s executor 
was unvi'iUiug to separate one portion 
from the rest, or to treat for tin' sale of 
the Collection otherwise than as cit'irc 
and undmded. 

One, of the large classes consists of 
manuscripts of classical anfi other ancient 
authors; among which that of Homer's 
Iliad, formerly belonging to Mr. Tow’ii- 
ley, holds the first place in the estima¬ 
tion of all the very competent Judges 
who were examined by your Committee; 
although not supposed to be older than 
the latter part of the thirteenth or be¬ 
ginning of the fourteenth century^* it is 
considered as being of the earliest date 
of the M.SS. of riomer’s Iliad known to 
scholars, and may be rated as superior to 
any other which now exists, at least in 
England; it is also extremely rich in 
seliolia, which have been hitlierto but 
Iiartially explored. 

There arc tivo copies of the scries of 
Greek orators, probably written in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, of 
wliich that upon vellum was brought to 
this country by Mr. Cripps and Dr. 
Clarke, and is esteemed as extremely 
valuable; an account of the orations 
contained in it ivas drawn up by Dr. 
Raine, late Master of the Charter-house, 
and of the collations which he had made 
in comparing it with the Aldine edition. 

• These MS.S. are considered by very 
able judges to be much older than the date 
assigned to them by the Cunuiuttce. 


This manuscript of the Rlictoricjans 
is, indeed, one of the most important 
manuscripts ever introduced into this 
country, because it supplies more la¬ 
cuna*. than any other manuscript; there 
is contained in it a portion of Isseus 
which has never been printed: there is 
only one printed oration of Jjycurgus in 
existence, which is imperfect, and this 
manuscript completes it; there is also 
an oration of Dinurchus which may be 
completed from this manuscript. 

Amung the rarer manuscripts in the 
(’ollcction, there are two beautiful copies 
of the Greek Gos[tels, of the tenth and 
twelfth centuries. The geography of 
Ptolemy is another of the finest M.SS. 
enriclied wuhli maps, which although not 
older than the fifteenth century, yet, 
from the eireiimstance of all the other 
known cojiies of thisivork in the original 
language being in the eollection of ditfer- 
ent public libraries abroad, tlic possession 
of tliis copy is rendered particularly desir¬ 
able. I’bere is likewise a valuable Latin 
manuscript of the comedies of I’lautus, 
written in the fourteenth century, con¬ 
taining twenty jdays; wbieb is a much 
larger number than tlie laipies already in 
the Museum, or those in foreign libra¬ 
ries in general coniain, most of ivhich 
have only six or eight, and few, compa¬ 
ratively speaking, more than twelve plays. 
A beautiful and correct manuscript of 
(kiliiTnachus of the fifteenth century ; a 
very fine copy of Pappas Alexandrinus’ 
collection of M:itbcmatieiil 'I’reatises, of 
similar dale , and a mannscrij»t of the 
Asiiius Aureus of Apiileius, an aiitbor of 
extreme rarity, deserve also particular 
notice. 'I’lm, whole number of manu¬ 
scripts amounts to about 38o, but those 
above-mentioned arc the most imjiort- 
ant and valuable. 

Exclusive of the iipinuscripts already 
noticed, there is a very large niunber of 
memoranda and criticisms, in Dr. Bugr 
ney’s own hand, (exclusive of the Frag- 
menta Sccnica i^rseca, and books with 
Dr. Burney’s own notes;) three or four 
i^ticlcs of which seem nearly prepared 
for the press. In this part of the Coir 
lection, there are several small Lexlrona 
of the Greek Dialects, with numerouR 
remarks on ancient authors; the merit 
of which, though certainly considerable, 
can only be thoroughly .appreciated by 
patient investigation. 

There are also many original letters 
of Isaac Casaubon, who maintained an 
extensive correspondence with many of 
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the learned men of his time, whose let¬ 
ters to Casauboii have never been pub¬ 
lished. 

Among- the printed books, the whole 
number of which is from 13,000 to 
14,000 volumes, the most distinguished 
branch consists of the collection ot (ireek 
dramatic authors, which arc arranged so 
as to present every diversity of text and 
commentary at one view; each play 
being bound up singly, and in so com¬ 
plete, but expensive a manner, that it 
has occasioned the sac.riiice of two copies 
of every edition, and in some instances of 
such editioiis as are very rare* the same 
arrangement has also been adopted with 
regard to liarpocration, and som^ of the 
Greek grammarians; and both the edi¬ 
tions of, and annotations upon, Teren- 
tianus Alaurus, arc particularly copious 
and complete, it appears, indeed, that 
this Collection contains th%iirst edition 
of every Creek classic, and several of the 
scarcest among the l.atins, and that tlie 
series of grammarians, lexicographers, 
and philological writers, in botli lan¬ 
guages, is unusually complete. 'Phe books 
are represented to be gener.'illy in good, 
though not in what may hi; styled bril¬ 
liant condition ; the whole having been 
collected by l>r. Burney himself, from 
the dilTerent great li])raries tvhich have 
been of late years brought to sale, begin¬ 
ning chiefly with the Pinclli Coilcc- 
tiun. • 

'Po enable the llouse to form an opi¬ 
nion upon this branch of the Collection, 
your Committee subjoin the words of 
one of the witnesses, whom they exa¬ 
mined ; who says, “ The great features 
of this eminent scholar’s library is that 
part which relates to GTeek literature, 
whether ancient or more recent. In 
this respect it is probably the most com¬ 
plete ever assembled by any man, as 
it comprises all the materials requisite 
for classical criticism. In Latin Classics, 
and in the criticism connected with 
Roman literature.^it is not so copious as 
in the Greek; but nevertheless it con¬ 
tains a number of rare and valuable 
books, which would considerably enrich 
the stores deposited in Museum. ’ 

The same witness, with reference to 
the collection of Memoranda above al¬ 
luded to, further says, 

“ The books with manuscript notes 
may be divided into three portions; 
first, those which have their margins 
more or less crowded with remarks, col¬ 
lations, &c. in the hand-writing of many 
very eminent scholars, viz. Bentley, 
Burmann, Casauhon, &c.; secondly, 
the books with manuscript notes by Dr. 


Burney. The greater portion of the 
books thus enriched, are the Greek 
Trage'clians and the ancient Greek Ijexi- 
cographers. To illustrate the Greek 
Draum, and to add to the stores of the 
ancient Lexicographers, " Dr. Burney 
seems to have directed the greatest por¬ 
tion of his industry, and to any future 
edition these remarks and additions 
would prove a most interesting 'acquisi¬ 
tion. Another important portion of 
this Collection may be called the Vario¬ 
rum Collection; this is, perhaps, one pf 
the most remarkable series of books in 
the whole library : in it. Dr. Burney 
has so brought together the comments 
and notes of many celebrated scholars 
upon several Greek, and particularly 
tlie Dramatic writers, that at one view 
may be seen almost all that has been 
said in illustration of each author; it 
extends to about .300 volumes in folio 
and quarto. One portion of this re¬ 
markable Collection consists of a re¬ 
gular series of 170 volumes, entitled 
Fragmenta Sccnica Graica, ndiich com¬ 
prises all the remains of the Greek 
Dramatists, in number not less tlian 
1-00, wheresoever they could be traced.” 

The great copiousness of Dr. Bur¬ 
ney’s Library in Greek literature may 
be collected at once from the following 
comparative staftmient of the editions 
of several Authors, in that (’ollection, 
ami in the Liljyary of the British Mu¬ 
seum. 


Authors, &c. 

British 

Museum. 

Dr. 

Burney. 

Works entire or in 

Editions. 

EC(iition.«. 

part. 



^Eschylus. 

1.3 

47 

Anacreon. 

17 

26 

Anlhdftgia. 

19 

30 

Apollonius Rhodiiis . 

. d 

12 

Archimedes. 

2 

5 

Aristxnetus. 

3 

6 

Aristo] thanes. 

23 

74 

Athenffius. 

e 

10 

Athenagoras. 

4 

9 

Callimachus. 

7 

16 

Chrysoloras. 

2 

16 

Demetrius Phalereus. 

4 

10 

Demophilus. 

2 

5 

Demosthsnes. 

18 

50 

Dion Nica'us. 

— 

2 

Etyniologicum Mag- 

2 

5 

num. 



Euripides. 

40 

166 

Gaza. 

1 

21 

Gnoniici Scriptores . . 

6 

14 , 

Gregorius Corinthus 

1 

3 

GregoriusNazianzenus 

14 

2« 

Tlninpr ....... 

45 

87 

Isocrates.. 

11 

30 

Sophocles. 

16 

102 
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Another and a very di/Ferent branch 
of this collection comprises a nurileroiu 
and rare series of Newspapers, from 
1(503 to the present time, amounting in 
the whole to 700 volumes, which is more 
ample than any other that is supposed 
to be extant. A large collection of be¬ 
tween 300 and 400 volumes in quarto, 
containing Materials for a History of 
the Stage, from 1660 to the present time, 
and particulars relating to the biography 
of Actors, and persons connected with 
the Stage, may be classed after these 
daily jonrnals. 

Dr. lliirncy’s collection of Prints has 
been principidly made with reference to 
this object, comprising the most com¬ 
plete series that ptl bably exists of thea¬ 
trical portraits, Viegilining in the latter 
part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, which 
IS the period of our earliest engravers 
of portraits, such as (Jeinenie, llogen- 
burgh, Elstracke, and the three Passes, 
and continued to the present time. 
The nundier of tliese theatrical engrav¬ 
ings is about 5,000, many of wbieh are 
bound together in ten volumes ; besides 
these, there are about ?,000 other en¬ 
graved portraits, jirineipally of authors, 
commentators, and other learned per¬ 
sons. 

VVith respect to thc<value of the ma¬ 
nuscripts, the Homer is rated by the 
different witnesses at from 600/. to liOOl. 
and one of them supposerfit might even 
reach so high a price as 1,000/. ; the 
Greek Rhetoricians arc estimated at 
from 340/. to 500/.; the larger copy of 
the Greek Gospels at 200/; the Geogra¬ 
phy of Ptolemy at 65/. and the copy of 
Plautus at 50/. One witness estimates 
the whole of tlie ancient manuscripts at 
upwards of 2,500/.; and an ((.pinent 
bookseller at 3,000/. TJie set of News- 
p^ers, from *the‘’ year 1603 to the pre¬ 
sent time, is valued at from 900 guineas 
to 1,000/. 

The books with manuscript notes, to¬ 
gether with Dr. Dnrney’s Variorum 
Compilation, including the Fragmeuta 
Scenica Grseca, are estimated by one at 
1,000/., and by another as high as 1,340/.; 
who likewise computes the materials for 
the History of the Stage at 140/. 

The prints arc judged to be worth the 
sura of 450/.; and the bookseller above 
referred to, who has examined the whole 
(except the engravings) for the purpose 
of enabling the present proprietor to set 
a value upon them, estimates the printed 
books in the library at 9,000/. some other 
books in lus study adjoining, and a great 


number of tracts at 500/.; and the whole, 
exclusive of the prints, at 14,500. 

A considerable expense would neces¬ 
sarily attend the selling of this, or any 
other library, by public auction, wltich 
usually amounts either to 15 or ifj per 
cent, upon the gross produce of the sale.; 
but your committee having questioned 
the last witness alluded to, Mr. Payne, 
found it to be his opinion that the net 
money price of the library in question, 
after deducting all expenses, might 
amount to 14,500/. 

The pewons examined by your com¬ 
mittee, as being particularly competent 
to assist them in furaiing their judgment, 
have been, Henry Ellis, e.sq. the Rev. 
Henry 11. Raber, and Mr. Smith, from 
the jllvitisli Museum; Richard Heber, 
esqyitbe Rev. 'P. F. Dibdin, the Rev. J. 
(;/cavcr Hanks, Mr. Payne, and Mr. 
Evans; the substance of whose testi¬ 
mony your committee have etidpavoured 
to put the lionse in possessiovi of. 

'I'lip, iinportanre of acquiring for the 
British Museum, a library stored witli 
such literary treasures as have been 
enumerated, is siiffieienllv apparent from 
what has heen already stated; but it is 
obvious, that in purchasing the entire 
collection mucb more will be bought than 
it will be necessary to retain; and that a 
considerable number of the printed 
books, being duplicates of those already 
in the British Museum, must,be sold 
again; and that this cannot be done 
otherwise than at the expense of 17A 
per cent, upon the produce of such sales, 
whatever the amount may be. It is also 
to be borne in miiid, that even if the pur¬ 
chase should be completed ndthout delay, 
these duplicates could not be sorted and 
examined, so as to bring them to sale in 
the course of the present session. 

Your committee therefore suggest, 
that, for the ensuing year, the net amount 
of such sale (which may be estimated at 
from 3,000/. to 4,000/.) should so far be 
refunded to the public, as to go in dimi¬ 
nution of the annual grant to the British 
Museum; and also, that, in consideration 
of so ample and costly an accession be¬ 
ing m.ide to the' existing stock of hooks, 
it may be proper to suspend or reduce, 
ff>r a time, the annual grant of 1.000/. W 
the book fund, with the exception of 
such parts of that annual sum as are ap¬ 
plied in subscriptions to works now in 
the progress of publication. 

Upon tjjc whole matter, your com¬ 
mittee venture to recommend as the re¬ 
sult of the best consideration which they 
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Lave boHtowed both ujion the; importance stocky of Hteraturt*, and purchased at a 

and just value of the entire collection, price which cannot be deemed unreaBon* 

that the proprietor, being- ready to dis- able. 

pose of it for the sum of 13,500/. it will 17 th April, 1818. 

be a very material addition to the public 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS, MANtlFACTtJRES AND COMMERCE. 


The reu'ards adjudged ]»y this society 
were presented on Tuesday, 2(ithMay 
last, at Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen- 
street, to the respective candidates, by 
Ins Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
president.. They u'cre as follow :*— 

IN AGRICCLTCRE. 

To Robert Hiddane Bradshaw, csq.tl|(i P, 
of Worsley Hall, near, Manchester, tdigre- 
claitning 294 .acres of jsjat moss—(he gi^ld 
medal. • 

To the Rev. E. Cartwright, D. D. llol- 
landcn House, near Seven Oaks, for com¬ 
parative exijeriments on manures—the gold 
medal. 

To Sir AV. M’. Wynn, bart. M. P. Wynn- 
stay, Denbighsliirc, for planting 845,500 
forest lret\s—the gold medal. 

To R. t'reyke, esq. Dotterill Park, near 
Beverley, Yorkshire, for planting 164,560 
forest trees—the sibcr medal. 

To Mr. J. Omimoii, Dcmvick, near Aln¬ 
wick, for a double drill turnip sower—the 
silver medal and ten gninc.as. 

To Isaac Espinasse, esq. Chancerydane, 
for the management of l)ee.s—the silver 
Ceres medal. 

IN CHEMISTRY. 

To Ambrose Bowden, esip Navy Oflice, 
for a method ol' preventing and curing the 
dry rot in shij) limber—the gold medal. 

IN PGI.ri'E Adits. 

To Mr. .4.P. HHrris<in, Gloueester-jilace, 
Camdon-town.for an original landscape—llie 
silver palette. 

To Mr. C. F. Tayh'r, Eesidenhall-strect, 
for an original niinialiire—the silver Isis 
medal. 

To H. IT. While, esr(. Old-square, I in- 
coln’s Inn, for a cojiy of a jiainting—the 
silver medal. 

To Miss J. T. Hamlyn, of Plymouth, for 
an origyial painting oi game—th<^ gold Lsis 
medal. 

To Miss Maria Grant, Isfllle Dcan’s-yard, 
Westminster, for a copy of a drawing Irom 
Teniers—tfic silver mt'dal. • 

To Miss M. Mainwaring, Chichester 
Rents, Chancery-lane, for the copy of a 
painting—the silver palette. 

To Mr. L. R. Grieve.s, Church-street; 
Soho, for a j»en and ink drawing—the silver 
Isis medal. • 

To Mr. J. D. Harding, Greepwich-road. 
lor an original landscape—the silver medal. 

To Mr. G. Gwilt, jun. Union-street, Bo- 
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rough, for an original drawing—the silve* 
palette. 

To Mr. C. F. Thatcher, Paddington, foV 
an original drawing—llie silver Isis medal. 

To Mr. G. Gibbon, Sackv'ille-strect, Pic¬ 
cadilly, fora drawing of the Townley Venus 
—(he gold Isis medal. 

To Mr. J. S. Davies, Hackney, for a 
cojjy of an engraving—the silver palette. 

To Mr. F. Langdon.Maida-hill, Padding¬ 
ton, lor a copy of an engraving—the silver 
l.si.s medal. 

To Mr. W. Warman, Comptrjn-slreet, 
Briinswick-sqnare, lor a copy of a miniar- 
ture—the silverr palette. 

To Mr. H. C. Slous, Panlon-street, Hay- 
market, for a draw ing of the Elgin Theseus 
—the silver palette. 

I’o Mr. H. Edward, Porcival-street, Gos- 
well-.street-road, for a drawing of tlte Town- 
ley Homer—the silver medal. 

To Mr. W. H. Davies, Phimtree-Btrcet, 
BUmmsbury, for H drawing of the Townley 
Homer—the silver Isis medal. 

To Mr. C. Rolls^ Bayhant-street, Cam- 
den-town. for bn outline drawing of tlie 
Farne.se Hercules—the silver medal. 

'Fo Mr. T. Eiigleheart, Bay ham-street, 
Cnmden-towii, for an outline drawing of the 
Farnese Hercules—thesibu'r Isis medal. 

To Mr. A. Poyriler, I.aiTib.s Conduit- 
place. roundling IJo'^Iiifal, for a design for a 
jKcst-olIice—the silver ineilnllion. in confor- 
niilv to the will of die late John Stock, e.sq. 

'I'o itr. tl. 11. Fowler, M lilman-stre<-t. 
Foundling lIos|)it«l. foriyles^n for .a post- 
ollici'—the .sih er Isis iiienal. 

To Miss jM. a. Clialoii,Bcnunio-nl-street, 
Devoiishire-place, for .a copy of an histori¬ 
cal jiainting—the silver Isis medal. 

To Miss B. A. Clarke, Finch-lane, Corn- 
hill, fora cojiy of an histoviial j'ainting—• 
the silver medal. 

To Miss E. Walkaco, Bath, for an original 
llower-jiiece—the silver Isi.s medal. 

'I'o Mr. .1. B. East, Grafton-street, Fitz- 
roy-square, for a miniature, alter Guido— 
the silver medal. 

To Mr. '1'. 'I’aylor, Birmiugham, for a 
model in wax of her Jale Royal Highness tbo 
Princess Charlotte—the gold Isis medal. 

To Master S. Henning,Queen’3-row,Pen- 
ton'siile, for an original intaglio—the silvet 
palette. 

To MasU'f A. S. Henning, for the copy 
of an intaglio— the silver palette. 

VoL. IX. 3 .X 
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To Master J. Henning, fcr the cof%ot an 
intaglio—the silver palette.' 

To Mr. J. Marrian, Birmingham, for a 
medal die—the silver medal. 

To Miss Ellen Durham, Hollywood-place, 
Little Chelsea, for a copy of an engraving— 
the silver palette 

To Miss I.. A. Pbillipps, Wandsvporth- 
Toad, for an original landscape—the silver 
Isis medal. 

To Mr. W. Plant, Fetter-lane, for an 
enamel painting—the gold Isis medal. 

To Mr. T. Merrifield, Princes-street, 
Bedford-row, for an original model of figures 
—the gold Isis medal. 

To Mr. G. Mills, Hadlow-street, Burton 
Crescent, for a rnecM die—the gold medal. 

IN MANUFACTURES. 

To the widow of the late S. Brierly, 
Rochdale, for his stretch for woollen wea¬ 
vers—ten guineas. 

IN MECHANICS. 

To Mr. G. Prior, Howard’s Green, City- 
road, for a machine to prevent accidents in 
descending mines—the silver Isis medal. 

To Mr. T. Lane, .Stockwoll, lor a turning 
lathe—the silver medal. 

To Mr. T. Lane, Stockwell, for a ruler 
And quill-holder, for those who have lost one 
hand—the silver medal or ten guineas. 

To J. Conolly, esq. Suffolk-street, Char- 
ing-cross, for a portable telegraph—the sil¬ 
ver medal. 

To Lieut. W.Rodger, Royal Navy, King’s- 


road, Chelsea, for a plu^ for raising empty 
casks— the sliver medal. 

To Mr. James Jones, Holborn, for im¬ 
proved pulley-blocks—^the Silver medal. 

To Mr. C. HaU, High-etraet, Mary-le- 
bone, for a percussion gun-lock—the silver 
medal. 

To Lieut. Shuldham, Royal Navy, for a 
new method of ballasting vessels—the silver 
medal. 

To Mr. J. Ramshaw, Fetter-lane, for an 
improved method of heating copper-plates— 
the gold Isis medal. 

To Mr. ^'.Cook, Plymouth, midshipman. 
Royal Nuvy, for a night life buoy—the gold 
Isis medal. 

To Mr. D Ritchie, Clcrkenwell, for an 
improved method of giving motion to a pen¬ 
dulum—the gold Isis medal and thirty gui¬ 
neas. 

To Mr. J. Park, Portsmouth, for a moor¬ 
ing block—the gold medal. 

To T. Gr&nt, esq. Plymouth, for a life- 
preserver in cases of shipwreck—the gold 
medal. 

To Mr. J. Clement, St. George’s-fields, 
for an instrument for drawing ellipses—the 
gold medal. 

To Mr. Moses Soinerford, Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, lor an improved door-lock—five gns. 

To Mr. J, Henlon, Welbeck-.slreot, for a 
door spring—the silver Isis medal and five 
guineas. 

Since the last distribution of rewards 
two hundred new members liavc been 
elected. 


PROCEiiDINGS OF PHII 

of.olocical ‘ouri-TV or lonuon. 

Some notes on the iliiuida uiountain.s, 
by Mr. Fra/er, Jiceoiiipanied by a series 
ofspeciiiiens, liave been presented to tliis 
society. 

Tlio plains of Hindustan are tlimnded 
on the N. E. by a ultiuntainous tract 
which runs from the banks of the Bur- 
rainpooter to the Indus, ami, crossing^ 
that river, spreads out into a less cir¬ 
cumscribed and les.s lofty highland 
country, the chains of w'liich are con 
iiected witli many of the chief ridges of 
Asia, 'rhe belt of hills which thus se¬ 
parates llindostan from Tliihet is per¬ 
fectly uiioouiiected and unbroken, niii- 
uiug in irregular ridges, undivided by 
any vailey of consequence from tlie one 
plain to tiic other. These inouiitaiiis on 
tile side of Hiiidostan rise from a levid at 
on e into sharp and precipitous cliflV, 
while the north-western side, iiccording 
to the hvst accounts thiit have been ob¬ 
tained, falls more gradually into gre,en 
hills, and ends in a gently sloping plain. 

Tlie great Himala mountains form the 
centre of tliis ridge, and rear their sharp 


OSOPinCAI, SOCIETIES. 

crests covered by eternal stiow', to an 
almost incrcdihle height, in unapproach¬ 
able desolate griuidciir. Mr. dolehrooke, 
ill the twelfth iWiime of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, estimates the iieight of the 
ditfereut peaks from 26,862 ft. to 22,00t» 
feet. Jiimuatra, the source of the 
Jumna, is estimated at 26,600 feet aboi e 
the level of the sea. During the tour in 
which the specimens laid before tlie. 
society were collected, the route lay over 
a shoulder of this mountain within (it 
was conjectured) 2,000 feet of its summit. 
The specimens were collected between 
the rivers Bliag[rutta aud Sutlej. The 
general line ot the mountains is here 
^nearly N. W. and S. E. A small abrupt 
ridge ri.sing from 500 to 750 feet in 
height, and extending from three to-six 
miles in breadth, runs next to the plains 
from Hurdwar, half way to the Sutlej. 
This consists of sand-stone, indurated 
clay, and beds of rounded pebbles and 
gravel. The next range of bills runs 
from 1,500 to 5,000 feet in height, with 
sharp narrow crests, and consists of a 
very decomposable greyish brown indu- 
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rated clay, contidning' sUioeouB matter. 
Ju8t beyond this range rkcB a mountiun 
of limestone about 7,000 feet high t a 
large perennial stream marked the divi¬ 
sion between this range and a tnass of 
mountains consisting almost entirely of 
varieties of schist, with much mica, and 
veined with quartz. Connected with 
these, were observed a coarse sand-stone, 
and a conglomerate of sand, mica, and 
gravel, cemented by a white spar easily 
frangible. As the snowy mouutmns 
were approached, rocks of white quartz 
were observed, and of a hard semi¬ 
transparent stone of many colours, grey, 
red, yellow, and greenish. On aeaching 
the heart of the snowy mountains, the 
distant peaks appeared to be stratified, 
and to dip to the N. E. at an angle of 
about 45 degrees. For several thousand 
feet below their tops, (ill vegetation 
ceases, and no living thing is to be seen. 
The returning route was for a consi¬ 
derable way along the bed of the river 
Pabur, which rises among the depths of 
the Himala: in this bed, blocks of a 
peculiar kind of rock were found. The 
neighbouring rocks were schist and lime¬ 
stone. Another opportunity presented 
itself of viewing the summits of the 
Himala from J umnatree, which rises in 
two grand peaks, covered on the S. and 
S. E. by perpetual snow, but showing a 
precipitous rocky face towards the N. W. 
The river Jumna was here traced to its 
source in a number of small rills flowing 
from the snow, and collected in a pool at 
the bottom of a steep slope. N early every 
sort of rock observed throughout the 
tour was found here, jiarticularly the 
rock before referred to as occuring in 
the bed of the river Pabur, and white 
quartz in veins intersected the general 
stratification. From these veins trickles 
a stream of hot water impregnated with 
calcareous matter, which it deposits on 
the surface of the rocks over which it 
runs. There are# no glacieres in any 
part of the snowy mountains; but a 
perpetual frost appears to rest on their 
summits. 

After descending into the bed of the 
Bhagirutta, that river was also traced 
nearly to its source : the glen through 
which it runs is deeper and darker, and 
the precipices on either side far more 
lofty than those forming the bed of the 
Jumna: the rock in the neighbourhood 
of its source was granitic, and contained 
black tourmaline. 

LINN^SAN SOCIETV of tOKDON.^ 

Dr. D. J. H. Dickson has submitted 


to t|^e Unnsean Society an interesting 
paper on ^he poison of fishes. 

% the poison of fishes, the author 
dues not mean the serious, and some¬ 
times fatal consequences arising from 
wounds inflicted by the spines of the 
sting ray and other species of Ash ; but 
those which result from eating certain 
fish, or parts of fish. The journals of 
many voyages present us with instances 
of sickness more or less violent, ac¬ 
companied by intumescence of the body, 
and irritating eruptions of the skin, 
being the consequence of eating certmn 
fish. Often the noxious quality ap¬ 
pears to reside in a particular part, es¬ 
pecially the liver and intestines, as 
appears from the circumstance of those 
persons alone, out of a ship's crew, be¬ 
ing thus affected who have eaten these 
particular parts. It is a matter of com¬ 
mon observation that all flsh are more 
wholesome and a mure agreeable food 
before than after spawning; the fish, in 
the former case, being in high health and 
rigour, but in the latter, being sick, 
emaciated, and their muscular fibre be¬ 
coming remarkably flabby. The dif¬ 
ference between these two states, which 
in the temperate European climates sel¬ 
dom amounts to more than a difference 
in the agreeableness of the fish, consi¬ 
dered as an article of food, often, in tro¬ 
pical climates^ causes the same species to 
be in the one case a wholesome, and in 
the other case a very pernicious food. 
Again, certain species, especially in the 
West Indies, are observed at the same 
season to be wholesome in cert.ain situa¬ 
tions, and very much the contrary in 
others. Thus all the fish on the coast of 
Barbai^oes are said to be safe food, even 
tliose*which on the coasts of the other 
islands are deleterious. Examples also 
have occurred of a ship on one day falling 
in with a shoal of fish which proved 
perfectly wholesome, and on the very 
next day falling in with a second shoal 
of the same species which ivere found to 
be poisonous. 

The cause of these differences it is not 
very easy to ascertain. The common 
test among seamen of the safety or ha¬ 
zard in feeding on any suspected or un¬ 
known kind of fish, is to put a piece of 
silver into the boiler together M'ith the 
fish, and if the silver acqiures a coppery 
colour the fish is considered as unwhole¬ 
some. The coppery, or rather brassy 
colour thus produced, has probably been 
the reason why the flavour of fish in this 
state has been attributed to copper, with 
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whicli they have been supposed to fee in¬ 
fected byteediiig on banks of copper ore. 
But the discoloration i>f the silver is 
probably owing' to siilpliiircttcd hydro¬ 
gen, anil it is a well-known fact tliat the 
drainings of a cojjper mine are so pecu¬ 
liarly noxious to fish, that many lakes, 
formerly abundantly stocked, have been 


entirely forsaken from this very cir¬ 
cumstance. Vegetable poisons swal¬ 
lowed by the indiscriminate voracity of 
this class of animals, have been consider¬ 
ed as the cause of the occasional un- 
wholcsoineness of their flesh; and Dr. 
I tickson is upon tV.e whole inclined to 
adopt this opinion. 


NCW ACIS, 

PASSED IN THE SIXTH SESSION OF JllE FI ITH FAIIMAMENT OF THE UNITED 
kingdom of gulat dbitain and liU-i.AND.— 58 geo. lU. (181 o). 


Cat. XII. An Act for the regulating 
of His Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces 
while on shore.—March J7. 

XIII. An Act for cliarging duties on 
Licences for retailing AipiaVila; in Scot¬ 
land.—March J9. 

XIV. An Act to amend an Actid'the 
last .Session; of I'arlianieut tor prevent¬ 
ing <iic i'urtlici' circulation of Dollars 
.•aid '{'ol.cns is.siicd by the (lovernor and 
t'oinjiaiiv of the Bank of England.— 
March I’l). 

XV. All Art to annnid an Act made 
in the twenty-sixtli icar of Ids present 
Majfsly, for tlir lin-ouragenicnt of (he 
Fishci'ics, I'arricd oi; In (lie tirci iilanil 
Seas and Davis's 8tregids, so far ;is i c- 
lates to the oaths tlicroJi) rvipi’ii'cd l.i he 
taken.—March 10. 

All Ac( to continne until (lie 
fifth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and nineteen, and amend an 
Act nftlic liftv-sixth year of his prcsiuit 
Majesty, for redm ing the Duties pay- 
alile on Horses used for the jiurposcs 
therein mentioned.—A1 ay 8. 

Xl'^il. An Act for idiargiiig certain 
Duties on Four-wheeled Carriages eon- 
structed aiiddran'ii in tlie nianneiyhere¬ 
in deserihcd.-j-Mjiy 8. ^ 

XVni. An Act to charge an addi¬ 
tional Duty on Corks ready-made, im¬ 
ported into Ireland.—May 8. 

XlX. All Act to allow for three years 
and until .sixM'ceks after the eommence- 
luont of the tlien next Sessions of Par¬ 
liament, the Importation into Ports 
specially appointed by his Majesty, with¬ 
in the Provinces of Nova Scotia and 


New Brunswick, of the artii:Ie.s tlierein 
enumerated, and the Ke.-exj)ortation 
thereof from such Ports.—May 8. 

XX. An Act for more olfeetually dis¬ 
covering the lamgitiide .at Sea, and cn- 
eouraging Attempts to find a Northern 
I’assage between the Atlaiitie and Pacific 
Oceans, and‘to approach the Northern 
Pide.—May 8. 

XXI. An Act to revive and continue, 
until the fifth day <d' July one thousand 
eiglit liinidred and nineteen, several 
L.iws lelalive to (he Duties on (Hass 
m.ide in (i rent Britiiin ; and to jirohihit 
til." Ill. dong of Smalts within a certain 
I'istaiice of any other (Jlasi'-lioiise, or by 
lh<’ .Miiki-r Ilf any kind of (Bass.— May 8. 

\Xn. ,\n .\et for fixing the Hates 
of Snh.'i; teiiee to he [laid to Innkeepers 
and others on <|uarteriiig Soldiers.— 
Alai' 

XX IN. An Act for raising fhe Sum 
of 'I'hree Afillioiis by the 'I'ransf’er of 
certain 'I'liree Pounds jicr (Vnturn Au- 
iiiiities into otficr Aniniitie.s, .at the rate 
of three jioiinds ten shillings per centum, 
and for granting Annuities to discharge 
certain ExcJicquer Bills.—May 8. 

XXTV. An Act for enabling liis Ala- 
jesty to make furtlicr Provisions for his 
Royal lligfmeis the Duke of (lani- 
hridgis and to settle an Anmiity on the 
Princess of lles.se, in ease she sh.all sur¬ 
vive Ills said Royal Higliness.—Alay 8. 

XX V\ An Art foV enabling liis Ma¬ 
jesty to settle an Annuity on her Royal 
Highness the Dncliess of Ciiinlierland, in 
ease of her .surviving liis Royal Highness 
the Duke of Ciflloherlaiid.—Alay 8. 


NliVV IVaYEN'IS. 


Mr. John Maei.zei.’s, Poland Slrert , 
for his Instrument or Machine for the 
Improvement of all Musical Pet form- 
once, which he denominates a Metro¬ 
nome or Musical Time-keeper.- —D.ated 
December 5, 1815. 

THE patentee describes the object of 


this invention to be tlie counling or beating 
of the time Cor mu.sic, or in other words the 
dividing, indicating', or marking equal jior- 
tions or iatervals of time, wlierehy to re¬ 
gulate and determine the degree of quick¬ 
ness or slou'nes.s, with 'which any jiiece of 
music shall he performed. These equal in¬ 
tervals of time are measured by the vibra- 
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tions of a farticular kind of pendulum, 
whereof each vibration is indicated in an 
audible manner to the performer, by the 
tick or drop of an escapement, similar to 
that used in a certain kind of clocks ; and 
this escapement, by transmitting the action 
of the maintaining power of a weight or 
spring to the pendnhim, keciis it in con¬ 
tinual oscillation, as long us tlie weight or 
spring continues w-ound up. The construc¬ 
tion of the pendulum which is employed in 
the machine is such as to admit of readily 
adjusting the period of its eihrations, that 
any necessary number shtdl perforined 
in a minute of time, thereby to adapt it to 
beat or ket p the lime h^r the j>crformance 
of all the dift'erent kinds of music, •whether 
tlie movement lie quick or slow. By this 
means the jierforinaiice of music will he 
improved, because the intervals of time will 
fie always referred to tlie same standard, 
viz. the numh<-r of vibration^ in a minute; 
find the cqualily of the said intervals will he 
more iieriectly attained, than by the ordi¬ 
nary mode of counting or beating opuil 
intervals of time by the lumd or toot. Mi'. 
Maelzel docs not make any claim to the 
invention of beating or counting the time 
for musical jierliirmance, by means of a 
machirie regulated by a \iendulum; hut for 
the particular manner and mode which he 
has invented of aiiplying a jiendulum to 
such a machine, whereViy the pendulum 
can with the greatest facility he made to vi¬ 
brate a greater or less number of times in a 
mimile at th% pleasure of the performer; 
and (his admits of each vibration "being 
marked by tbe tick or droji of the escape¬ 
ment, without any hammer or otlier ap¬ 
paratus for that purpo.se. To etfect Ihi.s 
regulation of the viliration-s, ho makes the 
IKMiduIum so .short from its centre of mo¬ 
tion to (he weight or boh, that it will vilirale 
quicker, or perform its fihrations in less 
time than ever can he retjuired for lieating 
time in music, and lie continues the rod or 
sUun of the pendulum above the centre of 
motion; anil ujion the upjter part of the roil 
or stem he a]i}ilies a second weight or boh 
in such a manner, that it can at pleasure be 
[ilaced at a greater or less distance from the 
centre of motion ; tlje action of this second 
weight placed above th.‘ centre, is to retard 
the motion of the pendulum , and the higher 
it i.s placed above the centre, the slower the 
vibrations will be, and vi^e versa. The rod 
or stem is divided into certain notche.s, and 
the secondary weight has a spring catch to 
hold it at any retjuired notch, aiulTiujipot't 
the secondary weight at any j'art of the r<nl. 
A scale is placed behind the i>endulum with 
a division opposite eacli of the notches, and 
the divisions are figured with the number of 
vibrations which the pendulum will make in 
a minute, when the weight i.s flact^ upon 
the rod ojiposile to any of the divisions of 
the scale. By this application of a sliding 
weight to the upper part of the stem or rod 


of th* pendulum, tbe machine can be ren¬ 
dered very portable and convenient; for a 
pendulum that will vibrate lO or fiO times 
per minute, will be found, to .suit the per^ 
i'ormance of the slowest music; and a pen¬ 
dulum (br this purpo.se, constructed arcord- 
ing to this plan, can be contained within :« 
machine of only one foot in height to the 
centre of motion; the same pendulum will 
vibrate 160 limes per minute; whereas a 
common pendulum, with a single weight or 
bob bi'ncKtli die centre of suspension, would 
require to be of a very inconvenient length 
to vibrate at bo low a speerl as forty per 
minute. 

'I’be metronome f>r musical time-keeper 
may be ronstructed in different forms or di- 
men.sion.s, and may lie kept in motion either 
by a spring like a watch, or by a weight in 
the manner of a clock; and wheel-work in 
either case he introduced to keep up l>!!‘ 
action of the machine for a longer or shori;.'r 
period of time, and also different kinds of 
escapement may be em|iloyed, provided 
they will prod lice a sufficiently and .Me tick 
or boat. 

Rill. Tn iMAS Wiun t.E’s, Chester, 
Wharfinger, and Oeohoe Evton’s of 
the same City, Gentleman', for an 
improved Kiln, for the. Purpose, of 
dri/ing Malt, Wheal, Oats, Parley, 
Pens, Beans and other Suhftnnees, by 
nieans of Stsom, assisted by Air .— 
June 10, 1817. 

According to the plan of the patentees 
the .steam froill the boiling water first com- 
niunicatcs its heat to the floor of the kiln; 
and the pipes fixed to each angle of the floor, 
and also other pipes widi which they com 
municatc, and which are connected together 
in a square box at the centre (being the only 
jia.ssages tlirougb whicli the steam can es¬ 
cape), are likewise heated by the steam 
passing through them. These pipes are 
coiisi^ited of.servit'e to assist the process of 
drying, as it is .found that any dampness 
thrown up from the arficle in drying by the 
heat of the floor liccome.s attracted by the 
ficat above, and passes off much quicker 
than it otherwise would. The mode of con¬ 
veying air under the floor is by pijies from 
the boundary wall; that is to say one to the 
centre of the floor of ten inches diameter, 
and four others, to each of the mid angles 
of eight inches diameter. These pipes, by 
pas.sing through the boiler, are attached to 
the under side of tlie top part of it by elbow 
and flange, and are .sU'am-tight. The other 
end of tlu; |ii]ies ihrougti the wall can either 
be closeil or not, as is found necessary in 
the proce.ss of drying; hut, till the moisture 
is sutticiently evaporated, it is found best to 
keep all the air pipes open. The air in 
fiassing through the pipes is of course con¬ 
siderably heated liefore it passes through the 
tiles on the floor. Independently of those 
pijies to convey air, there are openings, four 
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inches and a half deep, in (he boundaijr Trail, 
corresponding with tlie spaces between the 
blocks which support the tiles, for the pur- 
mse of admitting air through the kiln, and 
for (he cleaning out the dust that may oc¬ 
casionally fall through the tiles, which may 
be done with a smail rake and brush. For 
quick drying, it is recommended that the 
whole of the openings in the boundary wall 
should be stopp^ close: in which case the 
whole of the air conveyed under the floor 
will pass through the pipes that convey the 
air under the floor. From the formation of 
the tiles, and the circular blocks supporting 
them, the air once admitted will easily spread 
through every part of the space under the 
floor, and penetrate into the drying room 
through the [icrforations in the titles and 
whatever lie.s on the floor to dry. The 
boiler may be of cast-iron or forge-iron; bu t 
forge-iron plates, a quarter of an inch thick, 
rivetted steam tight, wUl be found less sub¬ 
ject to accident, and may be put together at 
about the same expense us cast-iron. To 
prevent accident in feeding the boiler with 
cold water, a block of deal wood is attached 
to the end of a pipe from the cistern, which 
floats on the surface of the water inside the 
boiler,and regulates the supply in proportion 
to the evaporation. 

Patents lately granted. 

Augustas Applegarlh, Nelson-square, 
printer, for improvements in the art of cast¬ 
ing stereotype or other (plates for printing, 
and in the construction of plates for print¬ 
ing, and in the construction of plates for 
printing bank or bankers’(notes, or other 
printed impressions, where difficulty of imi¬ 
tation is a desideratum.—Dated April S3, 
1818. 

Edward Lillie Bridgman, Goswell-street 
road, tallow-chandler, for improvements in 
making coffins, and in machines for convey¬ 
ing coffins for interment, and appendages to 
the same in the church and burial grounds. 
—April S3. » 

George Tyer, of Homerton, genfieman, 
for a chmn-pui.ip.-*-May k. 

Joshua l^we, Torpoint, merchant, for 
improvements or processes applicable to the 
printing of cotton and other cloths, and to 
oUier purposes.—May 4. 

Loid Cochrane and Alexander Galloway, 
Holborn, engineer, for a machine or ma¬ 
chines for removing the inconvenience of 
smoke or gases generated in stoves, fur¬ 
naces, or ire-pliwes, by the ignition or 


combustion of coals or other inflammable 
substances, and, in certain cates, for direct¬ 
ing the heat, and applying such smoke or 
gases to various useful purposes, which will 
be of great public utility.—May 4. 

Thomas Jones, iron-founder, and Charles 
Plimlcy, Birmingham, refiner, for an im¬ 
provement to blut engines and steam en¬ 
gines.—May 7. 

William Bush, Bermondsey, engineer, 
for an improvement in the method of drying 
and preparing of malt, wheat, and other 
grain—May 5. 

Wolf Benjamin, Plymouth-dock, umbrella 
manufacturer, for a composition varyin|; in 
colour, with a peculiar, metliod of applying, 
for the purpose of rendering canvass, linen, 
and cloth durable, pliable, free from crack¬ 
ing and water-proof; and also for preserving 
every kind of wood from wind or weather .whe¬ 
ther applied to ships, houses, or manufacto- 
rieB,and for all purposes where paint, varnish, 
or tar are usdlf for the purpose of preserva¬ 
tion or beauty, and whether appli^ to can¬ 
non or iron of every description.—May 5. 

Thomas Todd, Swansea, organ-builder, 
for improvements in rolling of iron, and 
making wire, nails, brads, and screws.— 
May 7. 

William Church, Turner-street, gentle¬ 
man, for improvements in the machinery for 
making nails and spikes of various forms 
and dimensions, and also wire and screws of 
iron, copper, brass, or any other suitable 
metal.—May 7. 

Uenry Constantine Jennings, Carburton- 
street, esq. for an improvement in the ma¬ 
riner’s compass.—May 7. 

Robert Ecclcs, F.dinburgh, esq. for im¬ 
provements in the masts, sails, and rigging 
of ships or sailing vessels.—May 9. 

Thomas Brown Milncs,Lenton, bleacher, 
for improvements on machinery for the 
finishing of cotton, Angola, and lamb’.s-wool 
stockings, and other frame-work goods; 
also the application of known powers to the 
working of the said machinery.—May 19. 

Maurice St. Leger, Camberwell, gentle¬ 
man, for an improved method of making 
lime.—May 19. 

Thomas Hills, Bromley, merchant, and 
Urian Haddock, City-terracc, chemist, for 
an improvement in the manufacture of sul¬ 
phuric acid.—May 19. 

Thomas Motley, Strand, patent letter ma¬ 
nufacturer, for improvements on ladders.— 
May 19. ** 
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I. Journal of a Visit to South Ajrica in 

1815 and 1816. £i/ the Rev. C. J. 

Latkobb, 4tu. (Continued.) 

This higtly interestini^ volume ex¬ 
hibits throughout the amiable spirit of 
Christian philanthropy, and an ardent 
zeal for the cause in which the worthy 
author is engaged. No flights of un¬ 
meaning enthusiasm however are suf¬ 
fered to disgrace Ins narrative, nt»r even 
where his melings are strongly excited 
by the extraordinary changes wrought 
among the Hottentots, does he indulge 
in auy of that exulting language which 
so generally marks the rj^orts of reli¬ 
gious sects on the success of their la¬ 
bours. Glad are we to find that the 
British government from a sense of the 
advantages produced by the Moravian 
mission at the Cape, has consented to its 
extension in the formation of a third 
settlement. To carry this object into 
effect, Mr. Latrobe made some extensive 
excursions into the interior of the coun¬ 
try during his stay, by which means he 
was enabled to enricli his journal with 
many pleasing descriptions and curious 
observations. Though charitabh* dis¬ 
posed towards the members of other so¬ 
cieties, who were employed also in the 
great work of propagating the gospel in 
this part of the world, he could not help 
noticing the strange manner with which 
these missions were conducted. His re¬ 
marks on the settlement at Bethelsdorp, 
and the eccentricities of Dr. Vandcr- 
kemp are completely in unison with 
the accounts repeatedly given by preced¬ 
ing travellers, though the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society and its agents have 
thought it necessary for the particular 
honour of that institution to deny the 
truth of the representation, and to vin¬ 
dicate the character of the Doctor in 
spite of evidence. According to Mr. 
Latrobe, it appears tha« this far-famed 
and self-boasting society has profited 
but little, if any thing, by its disappoint¬ 
ments, nor has it stooped to learn a 
lesson from the examples so admirably 
set by the modest and unassuming Mo¬ 
ravians. While these last have assidu¬ 
ously exerted themselves to make their 
eonverts practical Christians lAid useful 
members of society, the former have en¬ 
couraged in their followers the same 
wild qpirit of ftnatioism m that which 


distinguishes the preaching of the me- 
thodists in England. Of this Mr. La- 
trube relates an instance in' the account 
which he gives of his visit to the mis¬ 
sionary institution called Hoogte Kraal, 
under the superintendancy of Mr. Pa- 
celt :— 

“ The service consisted of two hymns, 
an exposition of a portion of scripture, a 
prayer, and a concluding hymn. The 
voice.s of the congregation were exces¬ 
sively loud, and the tunes sung, some of 
the most lively now in use in some 
chapels in England ; but both in their 
character and the mann er of singing them, 
bidding defiance to all solemnity and 
good taste. After Mr. Pacelt had spoken 
about two minutes, a woman began to 
make a strange tremulous noise. Sup¬ 
posing her to be suddenly seized with 
illness, 1 was surprised to find no one 
ready to help and lead her out, till her 
neighbours. Catching the Infection, the 
noise spread throughout the whole as¬ 
sembly, the men.uttering deep groans. 
In his prayer tlic missionary affection¬ 
ately remembered us, and wc were sorry 
to be so much disturbed by the conti¬ 
nuance of these jarring sounds. On 
expressing our astonishment at the dis¬ 
turbance thus occasioned to the service, 
Mr. Pacelt informed us that it had been 
considered as a sign of conviction, by 
the power of the word. But supposing 
even that true conviction of sin might, 
in 8om« produce this effect, who docs 
not se^ that insyicerity may easily adopt 
such external mark^, fo g&in the good 
opinion of men, wnose piety and truth 
being unsuspected, are willing to believe 
others incwable of so great a fraud,” 

Very different is the method taken by 
the brethren of our author's commu¬ 
nion. They preach, it is true, with fer¬ 
vour upon tlie most affecting subjects, 
hut instead of looking for such equivocal 
signs of conversion as those which Bave 
been here described, they are careful 
of checking any thing that borders on 
extravagance and the influence of the 
imagination in religion. Their aim is to 
be useful, and with this view the females 
in the society are of eminent service in 
the good cause, as the following extract 
will evince. 

Spealdng of a school instituted at 
Groenckloof by tlie wffc of one of thd 
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niksionancti, Mr. Latrobo says, “ These 
children arc from 10 to 14. years old, 
and instructed out of i»urc charity by 
Sister Schmitt, in haftin-stitcli, tambour 
and plain work. It is surjjrising witli 
what neatness they have learnt to exe¬ 
cute it. When Sister Schmitt first ar¬ 
rived at. (Jrocnckloof, and saw the 
wretched state of most of tlic Hottentot 
cluldren, it (exceedingly distressed licr, 
and having perceived that most of the 
Hottentot M'oiiien are gfood seanitressc.s, 
and teach their girls early the use of the 
needle, it occurred to her mind that they 
might soon learn to work sat (in-stitch, 
wliich she herself perfectly well under¬ 
stood. She tlierefore triiuJ the experi¬ 
ment with one or two, and succeeding, 
added more to the nuniher. Uy these 
means she taught the childrcu to earn 
their owni hread, and even to afford re- 
Kef to their j)oor pai'cnts. Her country¬ 
woman, Sister Lictner, has done the 
•ame at Gnadcnthel.'’ 

The author pays a handsome tribute 
to the liberality of the governor Jjord 
Charles Henry Somerset, who procured 
him a passage home in th(; Zebra man of 
war which touclied at St. Helena, where 
he was hospitably entertained by Sir 
Hudson Lowe, but cou]^ nut gain a siglit 
of Buonaparte, who was then in a sulky 
humour. The book is illustrated by 
*omc excellent views from drawings by 
Mr. Latrobe. 

II, Narratirc of a Resitlence in Algiers, 
comprising a Geographical and liis- 
ionral Account of the. 'Regency ; Rio- 
graphical Sketches (f the De.y and his 
Minis!cr$, St'C. By Sicxoa Pananti,^ 
4to, pp. 4G7. _ 

The Barbary States and Algiers in 
particular, bifVre i/f late altracted so much 
attention as to give an interest to every 
work purporting to exhibit an account 
of this part of Africa. In the present 
volume curiosity will be amply gratifilid, 
tboiigh at the expense of mingled emo¬ 
tions of pity and indignation, wUih; en¬ 
gaged in contemplating the miseries en¬ 
dured by so many of our fellow creatures 
in a country where humanity is scarcely 
recognized. 

Air. J^anauti is an Italian, who after 
a long abode in England, took the ad¬ 
vantage ofl’ered by the peace of return¬ 
ing to his native shores in a Sicilian 
vessel w'hich had nearly reached Sar¬ 
dinia when she fell into the hands of six 
oorsairs and was carried to Algiers. The 
author gives an affecting description of 
this distressing scene, and a very lively 
one of the manaers of the Barbarians; 


but fortunately his captivity lasted but a 
short time through the benevolent inter¬ 
position of the British consul. Prior to 
the publication of the present volume, 
we had the pleasure of presenting to our 
re:uhws some interesting extriicts from 
this part of the author’s narrative which 
is necessarily very brief; the remainder of 
tli(! volume, however, indkes full amends 
for paucity of information in regard 
to personal history. Here a press pt ma¬ 
terials is accumulated illustrating the 
geography, and natural history of Bar¬ 
bary, with an account of its antiquities 
and sketches of its present inhabitants. 
Amidst the ferocity, bigotry and Irca- 
(diery which are prevalent througliout 
(his part of Africa, one estimable virtue 
has continued to hold its footing true 
from the earliest times and is tlms de¬ 
lineated : • 

“ It w'ould be extremely difficult to 
find any peo[)le on earth more truly 
hospitidde than the Arab tribes, or 
amongst whom that fine virtue, the une- 
fjuivocid proof of liberal sentiments, is 
exercised with greater delicacy. An 
Arab, named Thaleb, had the misfortune 
of killing the father of the emir Alcasar 
in a quarrel; the latter, inspired by an 
implacable spirit of revenge, went out in 
daily search of the murderer. At 
length a stranger presented himself and 
deiuitridcd the rites of hospitality; Alca¬ 
sar treated him with the most assiduous 
and generous attentions. The follow¬ 
ing day he went out to pursue the usual 
search, and returned in the evening 
filled with melancholy at the ill success 
of his endeavemrs. Shortly after, the 
visitor enquireil the cause of his sadness, 
when Alcasar declared that he was look¬ 
ing for a certain Thaleb, who slew his 
father. “ No longer search for your 
enemy,” repliijd the stranger, removing 
a false beard whicli be had assumed; 
“ the nnhapjiy Tluileh stands before 
you!” “Oh ileaveivs!” exclaimed the 
astonished emir, “ can it be possible ?— 
But you are my guest; take this purse, 
fly from my dwelling, and I will then 
determine on w^atought tube done.” 

Justice is another virtue which reigns 
in this part of Africa, but it is clothed 
with terror; though probably neces¬ 
sarily so among a people who cannot well 
he kept obedient to the laws without 
force. The following instance of its 
promptitude and severity is no less cu¬ 
rious thal! the ingenuity which marked 
the conduct of the minister : 

“ The Dey’s personal attendance, and 
constant practice of pronouncing sen¬ 
tence hiuisclf^ lias a wonderful effect in 
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repreMing crimes, while it tends most 
materially to satisfy the people, and 
maintain public tranquillity. It is, in¬ 
deed, an important truth, that the peo¬ 
ple are contented in all countries, ifyou 
can but succeed in convincing'them, that 
the higher authorities arc sincerely in¬ 
terested in their happiness. Cheban 
Dey, observing a seaman eating some¬ 
thing which he concealed under his ber- 
uousse, asked what it was ? The man 
told his Highness, they were plums, 
which he had purchased from •a native 
of Marseilles. On this the Dey re 
joined; “ How could you buy such fine 
fruit? If you csin aflFord to get [Autns, 
you w'ould surely procure bread iu pre¬ 
ference, therefore you must have stolen 
them : if they were bought, you deserve 
a hundred blows of the bastinado for 
having gone beyond your iftcans, and 
made your fainilv suffer, merely for tJic 
sake of gratifying your own glutfonv.” 
Soon after the mercliant was sent for, 
and on coming before (.'-lieban, the latter 
asked him, “ VDiat he had gained by his 
plums? ” 7’he IVJarseillois replied, “that 
he had got very little, and had besides 
one of the finest baskets of them stolen.” 

“ Would you know the basket again?” 
sfud the Dey. “ I should, please your 
Highnes.s,'’ was the answer, and on pro¬ 
ducing that found on the sailor, lie re¬ 
cognised it as Ids own. The culprit 
was then ordered to receive five hundred 
bastinadoes for the theft; and after¬ 
wards condemned to be hung, for hiiA'iiig 
dared to tell a lie to bis master.” 

The author coiicbides bis interesting 
work with the outline of # plan for tiie 
conquest and coloiihation of nortliern 
Africa, which every friend to humanity 
must wish to see jmt in execution. Of 
its practicability we have some doubts, 
but none as to the policy of establishing 
a footing on the coast to keep the pirates 
in awe, and thereby effectually putting 
an end to slavery. • 

III. Observaiioim on the State of Ire¬ 
land, principallj/ cih ectr.d to its dgri- 
culture and Kural Po/jnlalion. Hi/ 
J. C. CunwEN, esq. ^.P. d vols. 
8vo. 

It was long ago sarcastically observed 
of our sister island that “ it is a country 
for which God has done every thing, 
and man nothing." Strong and general 
as the remark is, it has received confir¬ 
mation from the repeated testimony of 
numerous travellers who havft visited 
the kingdom without being biassed by 
any national or political prejudices. 
Even the natives, who endeavour to 
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trace ^1 the evils which exist around' 
them, to the English Government, are' 
obliged tacitly to admit the truth of the 
accusation; for none of the henefita 
granted to Ireland, in the course of half 
a century, substantial as they have been, 
can be said to have yielded an adequate 
return in the improvement of the coun¬ 
try itself, or of the manners of the peo¬ 
ple. The fault, therefore, must lie at 
home, and till a spirit of reform becomes 
general, liaving for it.s object not the ag¬ 
grandizement of particular classes, but 
the good of the whole mass of population in 
the encouragement of industrious habits 
and useful knowledge, nil the clamour 
about rights and independence can bc 
considered as nothing but the bellowings 
of faction. 

'riic sensible and moderate letters be¬ 
fore us aflFord abundant evidence in sup¬ 
port of what we have asserted ; and this 
evidence is the more to be relied on, be¬ 
cause it comes from a quarter little dis¬ 
posed to apologize for the conduct of the 
British legislature towards Ireland, with 
tlie single exception of the Union, whurh 
is here ditfended on solid principles, and 
by a very appropriate reference to the 
example of Scotland. On the question 
of Catholic emancipation, as it is called, 
the author is more resen'^ed ; and though 
he devotes a letter almost exclusively to 
the subject, he leaves it as he found it, 
acknowledging the ignorance of the 
priests and the people, and then upon 
the faith of “ common report” only, ac¬ 
cusing the established church of simony 
and negligence. This certainly is too 
much to be endured from a person who 
travels rapidly from one end of the 
island toitlie other, minuting down his 
observations and^scraps of intelligence, 
which he picks uj) on file toad, with¬ 
out stopping to examine into the 
truth of the reports that are passed off 
upon his credulity. On matters con¬ 
nected with agriculture, the opinions of 
Mr. Curwen are entitled to respectful 
consideration; and in this view we can¬ 
not hut estimate his work as extremely 
valuable, because it points out to the 
Irish landholders many suggestions for 
• the melioration of the condition of their 
countrymen, and their own advantage, 
hy vvhicli, if they jirofit as they should 
do, they will be jiatriots indeed, and pos¬ 
terity will call tiicm blessed. As a sti- 
midus, and a c.ase in point, we shall ex¬ 
tract the pleasing anecdote related of 
Admiral HeaHi, wlio cultivates with 
spirit a small iiirin near Derry:—“ The 
oak is the pride—the boast of Britain ; 
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mill whiclit 118 a concomitapt ptrt, do 
vn ideuliij our inimitable tars. There 
is a shbliuiity and grandeur in the cha¬ 
racter of the one truly analogous to that 
of the other. Fashion and the habits of 
the world amalp[amate distinctions, and 
destroy all originality of pergonal quali¬ 
ties in the bulk of society. The seaman 
alone, characteristic of the element he 
professes, and braves, at one moment 
18 susceptible of impetuosity, which, like 
the storm, is terrific and irresistible—in 
the next his sensibility and kindness are 
as captivating as the soft breeze on the 
bosom of the unrufBed ocean! Such a 
mixture seldom fails of producing that 
due influence on others, which is daily 
experienced by the worthy admiral—un’ 
bounded hospitality to his friends, and 
kindness exercised to all, command the 
respect of his equals, and inspire grati¬ 
tude and attachment in his dependants. 
He personally superintends the manage¬ 
ment, and assists in many of the opera¬ 
tions on his farm; which are principally 
performed by the spade. On my re¬ 
marking that much of the labour might 
be done more cheerfully by the plough, 
the admiral replied: “ 1 believe it might: 
but then, sir, what would become of ail 
these poor people ? l,am better satisfied 
in seeing them daily employed—happy 
and comfortable, than 1 should be at 
putting a few more pounds yearly in my 
pocket.” These are channels (observes 
Mr.Curwen truly) which communicate so 
directly and instantaneously with the 
heart, as to “ double the bliss through 
the tear in the eye,” If philanthropy 
can make a contented mortal—here he 
dwells!” 

These letters contain also sorie amus¬ 
ing anecdotes of Burke anS Lord 
Kaimes, but for*^these m well as the in¬ 
teresting account of the benevolent 
Bishop of JMeath, we must refer our 
readers to the volumes themselves. 

IV. Memoirs of the late. Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth Hamilton; v’ith a SelectionJ'rom 
her Correspondence and other unpub¬ 
lished Writings, lij/ Miss Bcncek. 
t vuls, tivo. 

The introductory part of this inte¬ 
resting and instructive piece of biogra¬ 
phy was written by the estimable woman 
who is the subject of it, and much is it 
to be regretted that she did not continue 
the narrative to a later period of her 
Valuable life. As it is, however, we 
have norei^n to complain of the man¬ 
ner in which the ingenious friend of 
Mrs. Hamilton has performed her task. 
The history is pleasingly told; and 


wMIe it exhibits aii amiabU portraiture 
of the deceased, it reflects neat credit 
on the feelings and talents of the writer. 

The family of Mrs. Hamilton was a 
branch of the ancient stock of that name 
in Scotland, from which country her 
great grandhither migrated to the north 
of Ireland In the turbulent part of the 
seventeenth century. Her father was 
a merchant at Belfast, but died when she 
was no more than a year old, leaving a 
widow to struggle through life with a 
young family, consisting of one son and 
two daughters. Elizabeth was born 
July 2f>, 1758, and at the age of eight 
years the misfortune to be deprived 
of her mother, but that loss was supplied 
by her aunt on the father’s side, who 
was married to Mr. Marshall, a gentle¬ 
man of small fortune, near Stirung in 
Scotland. Vnder these worthy persons 
she was carefully brought up, and re¬ 
ceived an excellent education, which she 
repaid by her assiduity and affection. 
In 1780 she lost her aunt, and eight 
years afterwards her uncle, who left her 
iiis seat named Ingram’s Crook, near 
the stream of Bannockhain. These 
mournful events, however, were re¬ 
lieved by the arrival of her brother from 
India, alter an absence of fourteen years. 
Mr. Charles Hamilton was a man of 
great virtue and high attainments, of 
whith no stronger proof could be evinced 
than his being the friend of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings and Sir William Jones. At their 
recommendation, and under the imme¬ 
diate patronage of the company, he 
translated the Code of Musselman L.aw8, 
known by the paame of the Hedaya. Be¬ 
sides this important work he wrote an 
excellent History of the Rohille War; 
but having given so fair a proini.se of 
rising to affluence and distinction, he 
died at Hampstead while preparing for 
a return to the East as resident at the 
court of the Vizier in the thirty-ninth 
year of his age. TWs was a heart-rend¬ 
ing stroke to Miss Hamilton, but her 
religious principles and love of literature 
enabled her to bear up against it with 
fortitude. She now devoted herself 
more than ever to study, and in 1796 ap- 
>peared her first separate publication un¬ 
der the title of “ Letters from a Hindoo 
Rajah,” which met with a very flatter¬ 
ing but deserved success. This work 
was followed in 1800 by the “ Memojrs 
of Modern Philosophers,” in which she 
directed the powerful weapons of argu¬ 
ment and ridicule against the political 
dreamers of the day with admirable 
effect. In 1801 came out “ Letters on 
Education,” which increased the reputa- 
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tion of the writer, and raised her high 
in the esteem of the first circles; After 
this Miss Hamilton and her sister Mrs. 
Blake, spent near two years in travel- 
linff over a great part of England, Wales, 
and Scotland, during which period the 
“ Life of Agrippina” was puhushed; and 
placed the literary character of the fair 
author in a new point of view. As a 
biographer indeed she seems to have ex¬ 
celled, by the happy manner in which 
she developes the secret springs of ac¬ 
tions and traces their consequeflees. We 
were surprised, however, to find that 
the Life of Jjocke was recommenced to 
her as an article worthy of her pen, with 
the promise of ample materials, which 
yet remain in the possession of a noble¬ 
man who, we trust, will be induced,to 
release them from their ranfinement. 
In 1804 Miss Hamilton settled at Edin¬ 
burgh, and about the same time she re¬ 
ceived what she richly merited—a pen¬ 
sion from the crown. Two years after¬ 
wards she published “ Letters to the 
Daughters of a Nobleman,” in the ar¬ 
rangement of whose education she had 
been employed on their being deprived 
of maternal solicitude. The excellent 
novel of the “ Cottagers of Glenburnie” 
followed; and in 1812 came out a work 
with the title of “ Popular Essays on 
the Elementary Principles of the JIu- 
man Mind.” Besides the publications 
here enumerated, she gave to the press 
" Exercises in Religious Knowledge, for 
the use of young Persons in the House 
of Industry at Edinburgh,” and “ Hints 
addressed to the Patrons and Directors 
of Public Schools." Thi» last perform¬ 
ance closed her literary account; for 
her constitution, which had never been 
firm, was now broken so much by re 
peated attacks of the gout, as to render 
a visit to Harrogate necessary; but 
there she lingered only a few months, 
breathing her last without a struggle, 
July 23,1816. • 

A monument of plain marble, with a 
suitable inscription, has been erected 
over her remains in the church of Har¬ 
rogate, at the expense offier sister; but 
the best memorial of this ornament of 
the age will be the works which she pub- ‘ 
lished for its improvement and the pre¬ 
sent record of her virtues. Of the post¬ 
humous pieces which make up the rest 
of the volumes, we can only say that, 
ith the exception of the Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, they are all worthy 
of the pen of the author, and are well 
calculated to promote the great moral 


end wlilch was the object of all her pubS- 
lications. 

AORICUITUBI, OABnENlNQ, &C. 

Considerations respecting Cambridge, 
more particularly relating to its Botanical 
Professorship. By Sir James Smith, M.D. 
F.R.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ' 

BIOOBAPUY. 

Recollections of Curran and some of his 
Cotemporaries. By Charles Phillips, esq. 
8vo. 12s. pp. 407. 

This is neither better nor worse than a 
jest book, and, like most collections of teat 
description, it abounds with plagiarisms, as¬ 
cribing to the Irish wit, sayings that were 
printed long before be was born. The prac¬ 
tice is a stale one, for there is hardly a good 
pun to be met with that has not been puffed off 
a hundred times as an original article fresh 
from tee mintage of invention. Indeed, nu¬ 
merous jokes teat are successiveiy told of 
one clever fellow and another in modem 
times, may, without difficulty, be traced as 
far back as A ulus Gellius and Diogenes 
Laertius, of which any one may be convinced 
who will take the trouble to consult the 
Adagia of Erasmus. A judicious selection 
of facetious speeches, ancient and modem, 
is a desideratum in our language, and one 
that we should be glad to see supplied; but 
it requires more reding, candour, and judg¬ 
ment than are exhibib^ in this volume of 
recollections, where old saws are vended for 
new, and the dullest of all dull remarks are 
represented as sallies of brilliant humour. 
In dismissing this article, which is the se¬ 
cond teat we have had to notice upon the 
subject, we cannot but express our surprise 
that neither of Curran’s biographers has 
mentioned the extraordinary battle which 
took place by his bedside between tee two 
doctors; and which, we understand, was not 
less ludicrous than the contest of Gil Bias 
and Cuchiiio, so admirably described by Le 
Sage. • 

Memoires Secrets surLflcieif Buonaparte, 
rediges sur sa Correspondence, &c. &c. 2 v. 
8vo. 18s. 

Coxe’s Memoirs of John Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, with Original Correspondence. 
Volume 11. 4to. 

CLASSICS. 

Hornerl IliasJ Graecm, cum Annotat. 
Heynii. 8vo. 218. 

COMMEBCC. 

Double Entry by Single, a new method 
of Book-keeping, applicable to all kinds of 
Business, and exemplified in five Sets of 
Books. By F.VV. Cronhelm. 4to. 11.1 Is. 6d. 

Tables of Discount and Profit, on a new 
and comprehensive plan. By John Evans, 
roy. 4to. II. Is. 

A. Treatise on the Bankrapt Laws. By 
J. Coles. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

DIVINITY. 

Three Sermons: 1. On the Death of her 
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Royal Highness the Princess Challotte of 
AV^es. 2. For the Benefit of tlie Schools 
of Quebec Chapel. ;>■ On leaving Bethesda 
Cliapcl) Dublin. By tlie Rev. \V. Thorpe, 
A.M 8vo. }>]). H7. 

These discourses possess no ordinary 
merit They are composed in a perspicuous, 
energetic style, manifesting plainly that the 
truths which are taught and the lessons in¬ 
culcated come from a mind thoroughly im¬ 
pressed with a sense of the importance of reli¬ 
gion, and earnest in the work of the ministry. 
The following is a neat tribute of respcxi to 
the memory of our late beloved Princess:— 
“ Born and educated among us, we all felt 
that we possessed a wiminon interest in her. 
\Ve saw her, from her earliest youth, com¬ 
mitted to the best hands, train^ up under 
the most judicious management, and in¬ 
structed with a view to her future high dis¬ 
tinction. From all this we anticipated the liaf)- 
piesls results; and her various attainments 
more than realized onr exi;ectatiana. Her 
mind ivas a genial soil, on which cultivation 
was not bestowed in vain. By those who 
had the best means of ascertaining the fad , 
she is represented as having acquired a deej) 
knowledge of the history and constitution of 
the country; and we know that she jiossesserl 
those qualities of acuteness and energy of 
mind, which are so essential to the due ex¬ 
ercise of sovereign j>ower. During theshmi 
yieriod of what may be considered her more 
public life, in tlie intcy al between ber mar¬ 
riage and her death, she exhibitiHi a pattern 
of excellence, the recollection of which now 
embilUu'S our sorrow Ibrti'r loss. Amidst a 
retirement, whose tranc|iiillity she suffered 
not jjclitics or party to disturb,she Ibuiid, in 
the society of her amiable consort, and in 
the discharge of her domestic duties, that 
felicity which princes so rarely expe¬ 
rience. Hapfjy herself, she endeavoured to 
diffuse hajjpiness all uroimcl her. By her 
bounty, industry was encouragid, and (xlii- 
ciition promoted; and at her gate#lie hungry 
wei'e fed, and the naked cfotheif In her 
household, •she*'and li^r now inconsolable 
yiarliier presented an example of attention to 
religious duties, the neglect of which, among 
tho.se of elevaU'd rank, is one of the crying- 
sins of the day. l-'or the Holy Scriptures, 
she had a yiro found reverence. She was in¬ 
timately acquainted witli their sacred ]>ages ; 
and so deeply sensible \va» she of their value 
and importance, and of the duty of dissemi¬ 
nating them, that she instituted inquiries 
among the y)oor,inher vicinity, to ascertain 
how far they were supplied; and to thos(\ 
who. were found destitute, she furnished 
copies out of a stock which she liept by her 
for that purpose. Surely these evidences of 
Christian principles furnish gtKid ground for 
indulging the ho[ie that she has exchanged 
the prospect of an earthly for the enjoyment 
of a heavenly crown!” 

The Danger of Disseminating the Scrip¬ 
tures without Note or Comment, demon¬ 


[Jidy 

strated from their perspicuity: the principle 
so much^ontended for by the Bible Society. 
By an Orthodox Churchman. 8vo. pp. 44, 

I'his Orthodox Churchman is of so very 
equivocal a temperament, that we can hardly 
tell whether he is in jest or earnest. If the 
former, he is one of the dullest jokers we 
ever met with, for the perusal of his pam¬ 
phlet has never once relaxed our muscles. 
Should he b<i gravely disposed for argument, 
he has a logic of his own, the principles of 
w'hich arc, to u.s, more mysterious than the 
subtleties of that dialectician of our own 
country, who i'airly cried because he could 
not comprehend his own distinctions. 

The Principles of Christian Evidence, 
illustio-ted by an Examination of Arguments 
subversive of Natural Theology and the in¬ 
ternal evidence of Christianity, advanced by 
Dr. T. Chalmers in his evidence-and autho¬ 
rity of the (Christian Revelation. By Dun¬ 
can Mearns^ D.D. 12mo. 5s. 

Sermons on the Nature, Ollices, and Cha¬ 
racter ol' Jesus Christ. By the Rev. T- 
Bowdler, A.M. 8vo. 14s. 

A Dissertation on the Prophecies that 
ha\'e been fulfilled and are now fulfilling, or 
w'ill be hereafter fulfilled, relative to the 
great period of I2fi0 years; the Papal and 
Vlahommcdan Apostacies, fir. By the Rev. 
G. S. Faber, B.D. Vo], III. 8vo. 128. 

The plain Bihle,andthe Protestant Church 
in England; with Retlections on some im- 
p<irtant Sjnbjeets of existing Religious Con¬ 
troversy. 8vo. 4 s. 

A Second L(dler to the Rev. Daniel Wil- 
soif. By the Rev. J. B. S. Carwithan. 8vo. 
Is. Od. 

A Cursory Dissertation on the Conventi- 
cal Church of Tewkesbury, and its Anti¬ 
quities; with incidental Remarks on the 
Ecclesiastical .Architecture of the Middle 
Ages. roy. 8vo. 9s. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By the 
Rev. JSI. Bryce. 8vo. 10s. 6(1. 

education. 

The Philosophy of Elocution elucidated 
and exemplified by readings of the Liturgy 
of the Church; for the use of young Clergy¬ 
men and Students who are preparing for 
Holy Orders. By James 'W'right, of Mag¬ 
dalen Hall, Oxford, &c. 8vo. pp. 376. 

The well known w%rk of Dr. Campbell, of 
Aberdeen, ontituled; “ The Philosophy of 
Rhetoric,” seems to have suggested the 
name bestowed on the present treatise. But 
in neither cas(» is the term Philo.sophy pro- 
jf)orly applied, and least of all i« the latter 
instance. Professor Camyjbell’s hook is, in¬ 
deed, of a metaphysical cast, but the otlicr, 
with the excejAion of a few observations on 
the nature of sound and the scale of in¬ 
flexion, is nothing more than a collection of 
practical rules for the management of the 
voice ii^ reading-. The author directs his 
instructions to the yonnger clergy and stu¬ 
dents designed for orders, and as such his 
book merits commendation. The para- 
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phrase oa the Liturgy might, we think, 
have been omitted without any loss to the 
reader. 

Familiar Lectures on Moral Philosophy. 
By John Prior Estlin, LL.D. 2 vok. 8vo. 
18s. 

A Treatise on the l.iving Languages; 
containing, in a small compass, the neces¬ 
sary Rules lor acquiring a knowledge «il‘ 
them, particularly of the Italian and Spanish, 
with a Treatise on tlie Difficulties of Italian 
Poetry. By A. Anaya. l2ino. 4s. fid. 

An Essay on Spanish Literature, contain¬ 
ing its History IVom the commencement in 
the 12th century to the present lime; with 
an Account of the best Writers in tlieir seve¬ 
ral departments, and some Critical l^raarks, 
followed by a History of the Spani.sh Drama, 
and Specimens of the Writers of ditl'erent 
Ages. By A. Anaya. J2mo. 5.s. 

The Amusing Companion, containing 
Philosophical amusements and entertaining 
recreations for young person#, selected from 
various Author.s. By William Pybiis. ]2mo. 
Is. fid. 

Un Dictionnaire des Verbes Fran^ais ; or 
a Dictionary of French Verbs, shewing their 
different governments. To which is pre¬ 
fixed, a Table of the irregular Verbs, and 
some Remarks on the Tenses of the Conju¬ 
gation and tlie Article. By J. C. Tarver. 
8vo. 10s. 

Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Chil¬ 
dren. By Mrs. Taylor, fc. 8vo. .Is. 

Adversaria; or Selections and Retlections 
on Civil, Political, Moral, and Religions 
Subjects, intended to instil into the nijnds of 
Youth who have had a liberal education, a 
correct knowledge of Men and Things. By 
George Harrison. 8vo. 8s. 

TwcJve Hundred Questions on Adam.s's 
History of Great Britain. By A. Jamie¬ 
son. Is. 

Twelve Hundred Questions on Adams's 
Roman History. By A. Jamieson, l.s. 

Twelve Hundred Questions on .Adams's 
Elements of Usebd Knowledge. By A. 
Jamieson. Is. 

LAW. 

The Law of Tithes. By J. Mirehouse. 
8vo. 10s. fid. 

MEOICINft, SURGEnV, &C. 

An Account of the Life, Writings, and 
Character of the late Dr. Alex. Munro, de¬ 
livered at the Tlarveian Oration at Ediii- 
borough for the year 818. By Andrew 
Duncan, M.D. &:c. 8vo. Is. fid. 

Statements relative to the present pre¬ 
valence of the Epidemic Fever among ftie 
Poorer Classes of Glasgow; with some Sug¬ 
gestions for affording more adequate As¬ 
sistance to the Sick, and for checking the 
further Progress of the Contagion, By Ric. 
Millar, M.D. 

Practical Observations on cofl tinned Fever, 
especially that form at present existing as 
an Epidemic; with some Remarks on ihw 


most e^cient plans for its Suppression. By 
Robert Graham, M.D. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure of 
Dropsies. To which is added, an Apjjendix, 
containing several cases of.A'ngina Pectoris, 
with Dissertatlon.s, &’c. By John Blackall, 
M.D. 8vo. lOs. fid. 

llejjfirt of the London Committee for 
curing the Disea-ses of the Eye. 8ve. 3s. fid. 
Armstrong on Typhus Fever. 8vo. 10s. 

A Treatise on 'fctamis and Hydrophobia. 
By J. Reid, 8vo. 7s. fid. 

MINKRA I.OOV. 

A New Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals, 
following in general the system of Werner, 
with Plate and Explanation of the Hydraulic 
Blow-Pipe ami Lapidaries Apparatus. By 
J. Mawe. 12mo. 3s. 

MSCELLANEOCS. 

Epistolary Curiosities; Series the first 
of linpublished Letters of the Seventeenth 
Century, illustrative of the Herbert family. 
Edited by Rel)occa VA'arner, of Beech Cot¬ 
tage, Bath. 8vo. pp. 214. 

'I’hese relics have disappointed us, for 
though the letters are one hundred and 
fourteen in number, few of them possess 
interest enough to merit publication. The 
names of the writers were indeed sufficiently 
attracting, and, considering the extent of 
time through which the multifarious cor¬ 
respondence runs, and its great importance 
in the English annals, we naturally were led 
to expect much curious information on our 
national history, particularly during the re¬ 
bellion and after the restoration. But we 
have been sorely disappointed, and if any 
thing could increase our chagrin, it was the 
perusal of the ridiculous notes which dis¬ 
figure every ptige, for the editor, in order to 
eke out the hiKtk, and in compassion to the 
reader, has kindly thought proper to act the 
part of (''icerone, by extracts from Granger 
and other common books. This is some¬ 
thing like the sign paiuU;r whose represen¬ 
tations of animals being rather difficult to 
mak(*^jut, placed inscrijitions underneath, 
saying: This^a Cock,"’—or “ This is a 

Bull.” • • 

An Inquiry into some of the most curioiLs 
and interesting subjects of History, Antiquity, 
and Science. By Thomas Moir, Member 
of the College of Justice, Edinburgh. l2mo. 
pp. 274. 

This is one of the most whimsical books 
that chance ei^er threw in our way. It re- 
■semblcs an Harlequin's Jacket, or rather the 
vestment of a mendicant, which has, by suc¬ 
cessive patchings, lost all vestige of its iH’i- 
ginal colour and texture. For example, the 
first chapter contains a list of the abbeyti in 
England before the Reformation; in the 
second we have a chronological essay upon 
the calendar; which is followed by an his¬ 
toric sketch of the two English universities, 
and the origin of academic degrees: imme¬ 
diately after this we are transported to the 
ruins of Alexandria; then presented witli a 
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ffvse diuCTtation on burying places )i a sub¬ 
ject so agreeable to the compiler that he 
treats it again in another chapter; from 
the church-yard we are carried back to at¬ 
tend a lecture in chronology upon the Julian 
period, and the attention of the style: then, 
in the same retrograde manner, to Ijie mo¬ 
nasteries of Scotland; the tax roll of the 
prelacies, and such like entertaining subjects. 
In this discursive way is the reader hurried 
about from post to pillar, backwards and 
forwards, now heated with an account of 
the dooms-day book, and next with a disser¬ 
tation upon evil spirits; and so on in an 
endless maze of confusion. After all, how¬ 
ever, the compilation is a curious one, and 
were the contents of the common-place book 
proj^rly arranged, and more correctly writ¬ 
ten, it would be an amusing companion in a 
rainy day. 

A Treatise on Rivers and Torrents, with 
the Method of regulating their course and 
channels. By Paul Frisi. 4to. Is. 11s. 6d. 

Principles of Poimlation and Production 
investigated, and the Questions, Does Popu¬ 
lation regulate Subsistence, or Subsistence 
Population ? Has the latter in its increase a 
tendency to augment or diminish the Quan¬ 
tum of Employment and Wealth; and should 
Government encourage or check early Mar¬ 
riage ? diseased. By George Purvis, LL.D. 
8vo. 10 b. 6 d. 

Memorial to the Lord Chamberlain from 
the Theatres royal Drury Ijane and Covent 
Garden, with Mr. Elliston's Reply, 3s. 

A View of the State of Eui'o])e during 
the Middle Ages. By Hen^y Hallam, esq. 
2 vols. 4to. SI. 3s. 

Plans, Elevations, and Sections of Build¬ 
ings, public and private, executed in various 
parts of England, &c. By David Laing. 
Ibl. 51, 5s, 

A Catalogue of Books and Tracts printed 
at the private Press of George Allan, esq. 
roy. 8vo. Ss. 

A General Catalogue of Old B^ks for 
the year 1818, sold by Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Brown, and Qrme. 'Part III. 2s. 

A Hundred Wonders of the World. By 
Clarke. 12mo. 9s. 

Arrowsmith’s New General Adas, con¬ 
structed from the best Authorities. 4to. 
21. 128. 6d. 

Anecdotes sur la Cour et L’Interieur de 
la Famille de Napoleon Bonaparte. 8vo. 
lOs. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

Bath; a Satirical Novel, with Portraits. 
By Thomas Brown, the elder. 3 vols. I2mo. 

This piece of patch-work is satirical with 
a vengeance; but the author has grouped 
his characters with dexterity, and hit off the 
likenesses in such a spirited manner, that 
the reader must be dull indeed if he does 
not make out every character without a di¬ 
rector, and laugh heartily at the whimsical 
exhibition which is made to pass before him 
like a panorama of the fashionable world, or 


what is nearly the same thing, the Pump 
Room at Bath. 

Mandeville; or the Last Words of a Ma¬ 
niac. A Tale of the Seventeenth Century ■ 
Vol. IV. 12mo. pp. 216. 

Not being willing to encounter “ Bedlam 
or the Mint,” we purposely avoided taking 
any notice of the extravaganza of which the 
present volume pur[)orts to be a continua¬ 
tion. We should have been better pleased 
had the writer treated his prototype with the 
lush of ridicule instead of aping his style, and 
giving a serious turn to his story. As it is, 
however, wp must acknowledge that the con¬ 
clusion is in every respect equal to the ori¬ 
ginal. 

ThetMaid of Killarney; or Albrin and 
Flora: a modern 'Pale. 12mo. 3 b. 6 d. 

We may probably give oft'ence to the in¬ 
genious author of this little volume by class¬ 
ing it under the head of romances : but in 
what other way to describe it properly vre 
know not. ll is a fictitious narrative, of 
which love and religion are the principal in¬ 
gredients. The story, however, is well told, 
and the characters are drawn with a masterly 
hand. There are, al.so, some pathetic and 
some humorous scenes in the book; but 
upon the whole, mysticism preponderates, 
and what is the oddest thing of all, here is a 
palpable conversion of uncle Toby into a 
methodistical captain, who fights oyer the 
battle of Waterloo with fire and fury, and 
then concludes with a very serious lecture 
upon the work of grace. 

Llewellen; or the Vale of Plinlimmon. 
3 voLs. 12mo. 21s. 

The Brownie of Bodsbeck and other Tale.s, 
in prose By the Ettrick Shepherd. 2 vols. 
12mo. 14s. 

Sophia; or the dangerous Indiscretion, a 
Tale founded upon Fact. 3 vols. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

Lionel; or the last of the Pevenseyg. 
3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 

Altham and his Wife, a Tale. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

Civilization; or the Indian Chief. 3 vols. 
l2mo. 188. 

Prodigious, a Novel, in 3 vols. 24s. 

An Inquiry into the relation of Cause and 
Effect. By Thomas Brown, -M.D. 8vo. 
15s. * 

Physiognomist: a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 
16s. 6d. 

POETBY. 

Third and FouAh Cantos of a Prospectus 
and Specimen of an intended National Work. 
5y William and Robert Whistlecraft, of 
Stow Market, in Suffolk. 8vo. .^s. 6d. 

Lines on the Death of H. R.il. the Prin¬ 
cess Charlotte. By the |lev. George 
Croley, M.A. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Friends: a Poem, in four Books. By 
the Rev. Frpneis Hodgson, A.M. 8vo. 7 b. 

Llewelyn ap Jorwerth; a PoeiQ, in five 
Cantos. By W. E. Meredith, esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Translatiooi front Ctunoens and other 
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PoeUywith original Poetry. By the Author The Stranger’f "Guide to the City of New 

Modern Greece. 8vo. 4s. York. By E. Mf. Blunt. 48. 

Fitzadam’s Harp of the Desert. 5b. 6d. A New Picture of Rome. By Marien 
Antonia; a Poem, with Notes descriptive Vasi. 
of the Plague in Malta. voyages and travels. i 

The Warning Voice; a Sacred Poem, in Narrative of a Voya^ to Hudson’s Bay, 
two Cantos, addressed to Infidel Writers, in his Majesty’s ship Rosamond, containing 
By the Hon. and Rev. EMward Tumour, some Account of the Norlh-Eastei^ Coast 
A.M. of America, and the Tribes inhabiting that 

Genius; a Poem. By a Member of the remote region. By Lieut. Edward Chappell, 
University of Oxford. R.N. 8vo. ISs. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. TWs volumc hos the advantage of coming 

A Full and Correct Acconnt of the Mill- before the public under the auspices of Pro- 
tary occurrences of the late War between fessor Clarke, of Cambridge, who has pre- 
Great Britain and the United States. By fixed to it a brief sketch of the extraordinary 
W. James. S vols. 8vo. 80s. services of the author, as an officer of his 

The Political State of the British Bmpire. Majesty’s navy. The present journal of hb 
By W. Adolphus. 4 vols. 8vo. 81. voyage certainly does him great credit as a 

The Parliamentary History,of England, young man of talent and observation; and 
Vol. XXXIl. roy. 8vo. 11. 1 In 6d. we trust that the publication will conduce no 

TOPOGRAPHY. loss effectually to his promotion than it is 

A General History of Malv|rn, intended evidently serviceable to the advancement of 
to comprise all the advantages of a Guide, science. Great light is here thrown upon 
with the more important details of Chemical, the hyperborean geography, and the sketches 
Mineralogicul, and Statistical information, which are given of the manners of the 
By John Chambers, esq. 8vo. 15s. Esquimaux and other northern Indians add 

Hakewell's Views in Italy. Part 1. 4to. very considerably to the interest of thb Un- 
1:2s. 6d. roy. 4to. IBs. Indian paper 30s. assuming performance, which is illustrated 
The Tourist’s Companion; being a De- by a map of the Great Nislson river, and se- 
scription and History of Rippon, Studley veral appropriate engravings. 

Park, &c., with Plan of Rippon. 12mo. The Traveller’s Guide down the Rhine. 
8 s. 6d. By ScVireibers. 12mo. Bs. 

LITER AR^ REPORT. 

Mr. William Temple Franklin has just Dr. Busby’s Musical Gram mar, corn- 
completed the third and last volunit of prising the devalopement of the Harmo- 
the Life and Writings of his grandfather, nic Science, from its first rudiments to 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, comprising a Se- the most abstruse of its rules, is just 
lection from his Political, Philosophical, ready for publication. 

Moral and Religious papers, never be- Dr. Andrew Duncan is about to pub- 
fore published. 1 isli an Account of the Life, Writings, 

Mr, BrUted, a counsellor, of New and Character of the late Dr. Alex. 
York, has nearly ready for publication a Munro, delivered as the Harveian Ora- 
work entitled, America and her He- tion at Edinburgh for the year 1318. 
sources; or a View of the Agricultural, Mr. •John Preston Neale has just 

Commercial, Manufacturing, Financial, completed the firtt volume ef The His- 
Political, Literary* Moral, and Reli- tory and Antiquities of the Abbey 
gious Capacity and Character of the Church of St. Peter, Westminster; in- 
American People, eluding Notices and Biographical Me- 

Mr. Alexander Jamieson, author of a moirs of the Abbots and Deans of that 
Treatise on the Construction of Maps, Foundation. By Edward Wedlake Bray- 
and editor of many popular Schools Icy: with Graphical illustrations, 
books, has in the press a Grammar of Mr. Andrew Duncan has published a 
Rhetoric, chiefly compiled from Blair, Discourse that was read at a Meeting of 
Campbell, Rollin, &c. which will very the Caledonian Horticultural Society, on 
soon ajmear, in 1 volume, I2mo. . the 18th of March, 1818, pointing out 

Mr. Harris, of Walworth, will in a the great national advantages which 
few days publish the Algebraists's As- would arise from a Royal Garden at- 
sistant, written upon the plan of Walk- tached to the palace of Holyrood House, 
ihghame's Arithmetic, and intended to for the improvement of Horticulture by 
fmlow that useful work in the course of experiipent. 

instruction. • A Translation of the very interesting 

The AuthoFof Headlong Hall has in Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, and also 
the press a.Qew Novel, entitled Night of the (equally genuine) Anecdotes of 
^arc Abbey. the Court and Family of Napoleon, are 
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Jast ready for publication. Thc*latter 
IS feported to be the production of the 
CouBt«88 of Montesquieu, the governess 
of young Napoleon. 

Some curious licttcrs from Madame 
Bertrand, at St. Helena, to a Female 
Friend in France, are said to be in pre¬ 
paration for publication in London, in 
French and English. 

A work entitled Universal Commerce, 
by the Editor of Mortimer’s Commercial 
Dictionary, will appear in the course of 
the ensuing nioutli. 

A Mercator’s Atlas of Skeleton Maps, 
adapted to modern Navigation and Ma¬ 
ritime Surveying, for the use of N.aval 
Students, will be published in the course 
of the present month, in roy. 4to. 

Sir. Des Carricrcs has nearly ready 
for publication a New Edition of his 
Histoire de France, which will be con¬ 
tinued to tlic present time,and thorough¬ 
ly revised throughout. 

Mr. A. Picqiiot, author of the Ancient 
and Modern Geography, has in the press 
a Chronological Abridgment of the His¬ 
tory of Modern Europe, compiled from 
the best English, French, and German 
historians. 

Mr. Coggins, of the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, has nearly ready for pub¬ 
lication, The First Part of the Amateur's 
Guide for acquiring a correct perform¬ 
ance on the Flute. It W'ill be com))osed 
in Three Parts, containing all that is 
requisite for Students: interspersed with 
Rules and £xam])les; accompanied with 
Engi'avings of P.atent Flutes. 

Tiie Youth’s New Theological Dic¬ 
tionary of the New Testament, in 12mo. 

Mr. Carmichael, of Dublin, trill pub¬ 
lish shortly. Observations on tly: Symp¬ 
toms and Specific Distinctions of Vene¬ 
real Diseases; hitersp^srsed with Hints 
for the more effectual prosecution of the 
present Inquiry into the uses and .abuses 
of Mercury in their treatment. 

Rev. Edward John Tumour tvill 
shortly'publish. The Warning Voice, a 
a sacred poem, in two Cantos, addressed 
to Infidel writers of Poetry. 

Mr. Symonds is preparing for publi¬ 
cation, a new edition of Letters of 
Consolation and Advice, from a Father 
to bis Daughter, on the Death of her 
Sister, By the late Rev. J. Symonds, of 
Hackney, including a short Biographical 
notice of the Author, by his Son. 

Mr. Jamieson has in the press, a Key 
to Twelve Hundred Questions on 
Adams's Histories of Great Britain and 
Rome, and to Adams’s Elements of 
Usefjil Knowledge. 


Dr. Maclcay, of Glasgow, has in the 
press, Historical Memoirs of that cele¬ 
brated character, and the clan, Macgre- 
gor, including original Notices of Lady 
Grange. A Prefatory Sketch, illustra¬ 
tive of the Condition of the Highlanders 
prior to the year 1745, will also be given, 
and the whole will comprise such authen¬ 
tic information, char,acteristic of High- 
laml Customs and Manners, from sources 
only accessible to the writer, as have 
not before been made knou'n. 

'Phe Bishop of St. David’s has in the 
press, the Grand Schism; or the Ro¬ 
man Catholics of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, s'uewn to he separatists from the 
Cliurch of Engl.and. 

1’hc Rev. Charles Moore has two 
volumes of Sermons nearly ready for 
publication. 

Sir R. (Litloare will shortly publish a 
Sup])]eme,ntal quarto volume to the Rev. 
if. C. Eustace’s Classical Tour through 
I taly, enlarged by a Tour round Sicily, 
&c. 

Mr. Braude is preparing for publica¬ 
tion, a Manual of Chemistry, in which 
the principal facts will l»e arranged in 
the order they are discussed in his Lec¬ 
tures. 

'I'he Rev. Dr. John Fleming is print¬ 
ing, in two octavo volumes, a General 
V^iew of the Structure, Functions, and 
C-lasSificatioii of Animals, with plates and 
elassifications. 

Mr. Rcnmi, author of Village Con¬ 
versations, has in the press, the I’cmple 
of I’ruth, a poem, in five Cantos. 

'I’he Rev. ,1. Cobbin will soon publish 
Scripture, Parables, in verse, with Ex- 
jrlanations and Reflections, drawn chiefly 
from Dr. Doddridge’s Exposition. 

31r. Huish, author of a Treatise on 
Bees, has nearly ready for publication, 
V’^erez/.i, a romance of former days. 

Miss Thurtle is preparing a History of 
France, from tlie. Earliest period to the 
restoration of Louis W^IIJ., in a duode¬ 
cimo volume. 

Dr. Bostock has in the press, an Ac¬ 
count of the History and present State 
of Galvanism, v 

A distinguished Chiropoedist has in 
.the press, the Art of Preserving the 
Feet; or practical Observations on the 
Prevention and Cure of •Corns, Bun- 
nions, Callosities, Chilblains, &c. in one 
small volume. 

Captain Golownin, the Narrative of 
whose Cafptivity in Japan has excited so 
much interest, is preparing for publica¬ 
tion, his Recollections of Japan. They 
will comprise a particular Account of 
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t})e Religion, Language, Government, of th| Kingdom of Nepal, in 4to. with 
Laws, and Manners of the People; with maps and engravings. 

X>b8crvations on the Geography, Cli- 'I’he Tales of my Landlord are abou t 
mate. Population, and Productions of to be followed by a series of New Tales, 
the Country. in four larno. volumes. 

Dr. Bateman will soon publish, a St. Patrick, a national tale of the .5th 
Sketch of the Cliaracter of the Epidemic century, in 3 vols. by .in Antiquary, is in 
Fever prevailing in tlie Metropolis; with the press. , 

some Observations on the Method of A Description of the Islands of Java. 
Treatment. Bali, and Celebes, with an Account of 

Mr. Samuel Bagstcr is printing an the principal Nations and Tribes of the 
edition of tlie Jlook of Common Prayer; Indian Archipelago, by John Crawford, 
with Translations into the Greek, La- esq. hate resident at the Court of the 
tin, Italian, Spanish, French) and Ger- Sultan of Java, will speedily be pub- 
man languages; to be comprised in a lislicd, in 3 vols. 8vo. with maps and en- 
quarto volume. • gravings. 

Mr. F. Baily, of Gray’s Inn, basin Professor Jamieson, of Edinburgh, is 
the press, an interesting Memoir on the preparing for publication, a Manual of 
Annular Eclipse of the Sun, which will Mineralogy, in a 12ino. volume, 
happen on Sept. 7, 1820. It is printed Mr. L. Fussell will soon pubiish a Jour- 
only for private distributioi* amongst his ney round the Coast of Kent; iiiclud- 
friends. _ ing Rye, Winchelsea, Hastings, Battle, 

Mr. Watts, a specimen of whose ta- Penshurst, and I'unhridge Wells, being 
lenis we have, given in our present num- original Notes made in a summer excur- 
ber, is preparing a volume of his poeli- sion, in 8v(). with a map. 
cal effusions for publication. Mr. Jonatlian Otley, an ingenious 

Dr. Ciircy has in the press an im- mechanic, of Keswick, in Cumberland, 
proved edition of his larger work on whose inlimale acqnaintance w'itli the 
Latin Prosody and V'crsification. district of the Lakes, and its curiosities. 

The Rev. R. Brook proposes to pub- has frequently occasioned him to be sc- 
lish by Subscription, tlie State and Pro- lected as a guide to visitors, ia about to 
gross of Religious Liberty from the first iiublish an iinjirsved Map of all tier 
propagation of Clirisiiaiuty in Britain to L ikes in Cumberland, WestmorelanJ, 
the present time. , and Lancasliir^. 

Dr. Francis Hamilton (formerly Bu- A poem in six cantos, entitled Bodiain 
chanan) n il! speedily publish an Aa'ount Castle, will shortly appear. 

VARIETIES. 

Mr. Thomas Greatorex has recently respects healthy. The extra finger was 
presented to the Royal Society a paper situated on the outside of the little finger 
on the height of the mountains of the and on the same bone. It was, in all 
north of England. His observations tlircc «iftes, amputated close to the joint 
were principally directed to .Skiddaw, during the first three^day^ of infancy, 
and, by employing Avhat appears to have This kind of Monstrocity is frequenli) 
been a very accurate process of geome- hereditary, and appears again and again 
trical measurement, }ie found its elcva- in successive generations of the same fa- 
tion to be 3,036 feet. mily; but in the present case no traces 

From oliservatiifns made by Mr. Be- can he found of any thing of the sort ip 
van, at Leighton, Bedfordshire, during the family before, 
last year, it appears that there were 614 A late number of the Calcutta Maga- 
hours of actual r.ain, that the average zine contains the following curious par- 
rate at which the rain fell was 68 of an ticulars respecting an invasion of locusts 
inch in a day; the heaviest rain was on in India, in 1812. They are from the 
the 27 th of June, which was at the rate* pen of an eye-witness, who saysAbout 
of 9 inches a day. the 20th of J uiic a very large flight of 

A curious case has recently been com- locusts was observed hovering about 
inunicatcd to Dr. Thomas Forster, of Etawah, which at length settled in the 
three children successively l> orn of the fields cast of the town, W’here they re¬ 
same mother having each fixe fingers mained some time and were seen copii- 
and a thumb on each hand. They are lating in vast numbers: they then took 
the sons of a labouring nmii in Bucking- their departure, but continued to hovei 
tiamshirc, and the family are in all other about the place for a month afterwards, 
Ntw MoNTHty Mac, —No. Oi Voi.. I\, 3 Z 
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On the 18th of July, while ridlAg in 
that direction, I discuvered a tremendous 
«warm of very small, dark coloured in¬ 
sects in the vicinity of a larg^e pool of 
st^nant water; they were collected in 
heaps and covered the ground to a con¬ 
siderable distance. These, on minute 


every leaf within their reach; none 
seemed to suffer from the rain. On the 
29th it did not rain, and the young 
swarm were again on the move, con¬ 
tinuing their depredations; they were 
fast increasing in size' and as lively as 
before the rain. It again rtained on the 


inspection, proved to be locusts in minia- 30th, and again the locusts took shelter 


ture, but without wings. In this place 
they remained, hourly increasing in 
niiinbers for some days, when the great 
body moved off in the direction of Eta 
wah. They crept and hopped along at 
a slow rate, until they reached the town, 
where they divided into different bodies, 
still keeping nearly the same direction, 
covering and destroying every thing 
green in their progress, and distributing 
themselves all over the neighbourhood. 
The devastation daily committed by them 
being almost incalculable, the farmers 
were under the necessity of collecting as 
many people as they could, in the vain 
hope that they might preserve the crop 
by sweeping the swarm bac-kwards; but 
as often as they succeeded in repelling 
them in one quarter, they approached in 
another: fires were then lighted all 
round the. fields with the same view. 
This hiid the effect of keeping them off 
for a short time, hut sijfiicient fuel could 
not be supplied, and the moment the 
fires beciune extinguished, the insects 
rushed in like a torrent. Multitudes 
#ere destroyed by the birds, aud many 
more by branches of trees, as well .as by 
being swept into large heaps and con¬ 
sumed by fire; yet their numbers seemed 
undlininished. So completely did they 
cover some mangoe trees and the Iicdgcs 
surrounding the gardens, that the co¬ 
lour of the leaves could not b» distin¬ 
guished. They had no wings, anil were 
about the siAj off small *bees; continued 
to creep along the ground, or hupped 
when their progress was interrupted. 
On the 27 th they were increased in size 
and had overspreiid the country in every 
direction. Prom the want of rain and 
the inroad of these insects, the farmers 
were nearly ruined. Nothing impeded 
their progress; they climbed the highest 
trees and scrambled over walls; and not¬ 


on the trees and fences; several large 
flights passed over the cantonments; and 
I observed that the wings of the young 
ones began to appear. The heaid still 
retained the dark red colour, but the 
black lines on the body had become much 
fainter. On the Slst large flights again 
continifed to pass, driven by the wind to 
the southward; of course very few 
alighted, and they caused but little mis¬ 
chief within our view. The wings of 
the young tribe — the whole four 
being now lorined — were about one 
eighth of an inch in length. After this 
time, I made no particular observations 
on their progress, being otherwise en¬ 
gaged ; but they disappeared in a few 
days. 

FRANCE. 

A specimen has been published of a 
Collection of Latin Classics, with per¬ 
petual Commentaries and Indices, about 
to he I'ommenced at Paris, It will ap¬ 
pear at the rate of two volumes a month, 
commencing with the first volume of 
Heyne’s Virgil, and the first volume of 
Overlin’s Tacitus. 

M. Lcmaire, Professor of Latin poetry 
in the Academy of Paris, has announced 
by subscription another Collection of 
Latin Classics, with Commentaries, prin¬ 
cipally extracted from the Variorum 
editions, indices, portraits of the authors, 
plates, and maps. Twelve volumes will 
he published yearly. 

Besides the two Biographical Dic¬ 
tionaries which are in progress at Paris, 
a third work of a similar nature is about 
to appear, with the title of J.e Puradis 
des Hommes illustres, ou Ahrigi de I'His- 
toire ancienne et moderne, with notes and 
observations. It will extend to 34 vo¬ 
lumes, 8vo. 

Mr. Byerley has undertaken the ar- 


withstanding the exertions of several .d^ous task of translating Shakspearemto 


(jciiple with brooms, the verandah and 
outer wails of the hospital were coin- 
ulctcly covered with them. They no 
longer continued to move in one parti- 
nilar direction, but paraded backward 
;ind forward wherever they could find 
food. On the 28th the rains set in with 
considerable violence; the locusts took 
shelter on trees and bushes, devouring 


ITALY. 


From a Memoir lately read to the 
Society of Georgofili, of Florence, we 
learn that the government of Tuscany 
has ordeftid the immediate completion of 
the trigonometrical survey of that coun¬ 
try, begun by Professor Inghirami,which 
is to be followed by the publication of .=1 



new and accurate Map of the gfrand- vey of the country is executing* by natu- 
duchy, and otan^ other improvements in riUe^ of eminent talents, 
the agriculture,' irrigation, management The Prince of Gp-ignan has allotted 
of the waters, &c. in that interesting funds for the establishinent of a school 
I>royince of Italy. At the same time on the principle of Bell and Lancaster, in 
a mineral, geological, and botanical sur- the town of kaconi 3 ,in Piedmont. 


FINE 

EXHIBITION OF THE KOVAL ACADEMY 
CONTINUED. 

WE resume, according to promise, 
our remarks on this exhibition, and on 
repeated visits see no reason to alter 
our opinion respecting its aggregate 
merit. There are many productions of 
value, and some that are creditable to 
the English school; but by far the 
greater proportion are very deficient, and 
disreputable both to the arts and the 
artists of Great Britain. 

No. 291. Una with the Satyrs, W. 
Hilton, A. 

The censure which we have just passed 
on the majority of the works in this ex¬ 
hibition is inapplicable to this picture. 
There is a very just feeling and masterly 
execution observable in Mr. Hilton’s 
personification of Spencer's heroine: she 
is seen surrounded by a Bacchanalian 
groupc, who 

" Shoutinjf and singing all a shepheard’s 
ryme, 

And with grcenc braunches strewing all the 
ground, 

Go worship her as queenc : 

And all the way their merry pipes they sound, 
I’hat all the woods with double eccho ring; 
And with their horned -feet doe wear the 
ground, 

Leapinglike wanton kiddfin pleasant spring.” 
The figure of Una seems a concentra¬ 
tion of purity and virtue, and she wan¬ 
ders amid (he sensual and debased throng 
which surrounds her with all the ele¬ 
vated character of an angel. I'he Satyrs 
.ire depicted in a variety of grotesque 
action, and are very ably painted— so are 
the subordinate^arts of the picture. 

285. A Fress Gang. W. Allan. 

This is A scene of distress in humble 
life; one of that cla^ of pictures which 
is sure to attract attention, and in the 
present instance not undeservedly: for 
the affecting story is very well teld, 
and the execution of the picture is by 
no means discreditable to Mr. Allan's 
pencil. 

262. The Virtue of Faith. C. H. 
Harlowe. , 

Tliis is, we believe, the first scriptural 
painting which has proceeded from Mr. 
Harlowe's pencil, and wc do not admire 


AitTS. 

it so much as many of his other tvorks: 
a subject of this nature requires a seve¬ 
rity of style and a sobriety of execution 
with which he seems little acquainted. 
The picture is intended to illustrate that 
part of St. Luke’s gospel where it is 
said— 

“ And when the woman saw that she was 
not hid, she came trembling, and falling 
down before him, she declared unto him 
before all the people for what cause she had 
touched him, and how ■she was healed im- 
medkitely. 

“ And he said unto her, Daughter, be of 
good comfort: thy faith hath made thee 
whole: go in peace.” 

The picture is not badly composed, but 
the treatment of it is theatrical and flut¬ 
tering: the attitude of the principal 
figure is the best; it is dignified and ef¬ 
fective, whilst the woman reminds you 
more of a tragic actress than tlic subject 
of recent recovery by the exertion of 
unusual faith. The surrounding groupes 
are good. On the w'holc we do not ad¬ 
mire the picture, and the comparisons 
arc proverbially odious: we cannot avoid 
recurring in imagination to the very dif¬ 
ferent manner in which the subject 
would have been treated by Mr. flay- 
don. 

274. The Trial of Algernon Sydney, 
in tig! court of King’s Bench, West¬ 
minster, before the Judges Jeffreys, 
Holloway, aifd Wilhcrik J. P. Ste- 
phanoff. 

This is a picture of great merit. The 
immediate action of Sydney is when he 
stretched out his arm and exclaimed: 

“ Feel my pulse, my Lord,” in order to 
rebut a charge of insanity wdiich was 
made respecting him by the Chief-Jus¬ 
tice. The figure of Sydney is particu¬ 
larly well painted; it expresses predo¬ 
minating manliness and fortitude com¬ 
bined with other eminent qualities; but 
the best figure is that sitting beneath the 
judge.s’ bench and listening to the appeal 
of Sydney. The judges themselves are 
cleverly painted, anof the costume in 
which they are necessarily represented, 
is very well managed, which must have 
been a work of no small difficulty; for it 
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iK cofatrary to all principles of ar^ and 
tiislc ; and though this observation may 
appear of no moment to one un^quaint- 
«d With the art, a painter will instantly 
pertcive its importance. 

71. Fite Champitre. T. Stothard, 
R. A. • 

This is a delightful picture, overflow¬ 
ing (if wc may use the expression) with 
good taste and poetical feeling. It is 
one of those Elysian scenes, in depicting 
which Mr. Stothard has no rival: he 
reigns as much the undisturbed iionarch 
of rich nature, as Mr. Fuseli docs of un¬ 
earthly subjects; and in his treatment of 
them he is uniformly excellent. For our 
own parts, wc consider him one of the 
greatest ornaments to tlie present British 
school, and devoutly hope that he may 
long continue to adorn it. Of late lie 
has occasionally adopted a very forced 
and violent tone of colour; hut judging 
from the picture before us, this failing 
has subsided, and he now recurs to his 
original manner, which, as we have be¬ 
fore intircated is unexceptionably excel¬ 
lent. To return, however, to the pic¬ 
ture. before us; it represents a numerous 
partV'i ecreating in a sylvan grove; some 
dancing, some devoting themselves to 
music, some reclining on mossy banks 
and interchanging vowei of love. The 
figures arc all charmingly painted ; they 
are gay, genteel personaj^es, and the 
varied colour of their dress sparkles de¬ 
lightfully, and accords well with the 
spangled green on which they tread. 
The following quotation is attached to 
the painting, of which it js admirably dcr 
ficriptive;— 

“ Again with feathered feet we bound. 
Dancing in a festive round; 0 

Again the sprightly music warm-s, * 
Songs delighi, an# beauty charms! 
Debonair and light and gay, 

Thus we dance the hours away.” 

hp. The Blue Beetle : portraits, W, 
Ett.y. 

This is a very interesting picture, and 
!t is charmingly painted. We congratu¬ 
late Mr. Etty on having attained a very 
considerable rank in his art: he has, in 
this instance, accomplished a task in 
which many have failed: he has, by his 
Judicious and artist-like treatment, made 
a very charming picture out of the por¬ 
traits of two children. 

119. The Happy Fox Hunter, and 
123. The Fox Hunler^s Return, by Mr. 
A. Cooper, are very excellent little pic¬ 


tures; they abound with spirit and na¬ 
ture. 

264, Portrait of Prince Victor Henry, 
Prince Royal of Hayti. 11. Evans, and 
255. Portrait of Christophe, by the same 
artist, are uncommonly good pictures, 
and prove that it is not impossible to 
attach pump and dignity even unto a 
negro: they really look very king-like 
pehonages. 

Tlie room devoted to architectural 
drawings does net present much of in¬ 
terest, The best work is No. 914, The 
elevation, plan, torif^iludinal perspective 
section, and other parts of a Design for u 
National Monument, to perpetuate the 
glorious achievements of Bristish vulourp 
by sea and Lund. J. Soane, esq. R. A. 

This is a very clever design in the 
Greek taste, and it would reflect equal 
honour on tfie artist and the country 
M’ere jt carried into execution. 

Mr. Gandy maintains his wonted 
rank: he has two or three superb draAv- 
ings. 

In sculpture the most admirable and 
most admired performance is a Statue 
of the Right Hon. Lady Louisa Russell, 
by Chantrey. The figure, wbiclj is that 
of a very lovely child, is pressing to its 
bosom a bird, and the clastic spring of 
the body, which advances in extacy to 
nestle the bird, is exquisitely expressed. 

Mr» Westmacott iias a very beautiful 
alto-relievo for the Duke of BecU'ord. 

Mr. Bailey’s Flora, No. 1,117, is a 
very beautiful statue. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

From the annual report relative to 
the British Museum, it appears that 
the visitors to ficiv that establisliment 
have prodigiously increased. In the 
past year they amounted to 50,172 per¬ 
sons, nearly double the number in the 
year 1812. We ascribe this increase to 
the addition of the works of art ivith 
which that establishment has lately been 
favoured. ^ 

I'he exhibition of painters in oils and 
water-colours in Spring Gardens closed 
on the 20th, after a deservedly produc¬ 
tive season. , 

The British Institution, in Pall Mall, 
still holds the invaluable collection cf 
wiiich we spoke in our last number. 

Errata in our last month’s article, line 
10 from the top of p. 444, for verses read 
works. 

Line 20 from the top of same page, 
for avowed read avowediy. 
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NEW MUSIC.* 


The Banquet; a selection of the Music, 
vocal and instrumental, performed at 
the Grand Institutionary Dinner of 
the Caledonian Phylum, comprisin'^ 
select movements from Haydn, Mozart, 
Winter, Mathew Locke, Salvator 
Rosa, Handel, King James V. of Scot¬ 
land, the Empress Katharine IT, (fc. 
interspersed zcith original Scottish 
Airs, The. whole arranged, varied, 
and adapted for the Piano-forte by 
C.Stokel 

In the arransfeinent of the music in this 
■work some endeavours have been m'hdc to 
give a picturesque succession to the selec¬ 
tion, by interspersing those movements 
■which possess something descriptive of the 
bustle and magniticerice of a banquet, with 
airs that excite associations mo«e purely in- 
tollectual, and calculated to awaken recol¬ 
lections of Scottisli scenery, and circutiL- 
slances connecte'd with the ancient manners 
and history of the country. Several g(rnlle- 
men have contributed their aid to'wartls the 
j’.r.etry ; among others ive lind .songs liy 
Messrs. A. and J. Thomson, and above all 
by the Eltrick Shepherd, whose pathetic 
ballad of the “ Soldier's Widow,” adapted 
to tlie tune of *■' The Berks of Invermay,” 
has .seldom been surpassed :— 

The Hag wav’d o’er the castle wall. 

The hind cam’ lilting o'er the Lea; 

I.oud joy rang thro’ the lightc'd ha’ • 
An’ ilka ane was blithe ljut me; 

For, ah ! my heart had tint its glee, 

Altho' the wars had worn away ; 

The breast that us'd my stay to be 
Was lyin’ cauld in foreign clay. 

1 lockit ea.st, 1 lookit west, 

I saw the dark.some contin|; even; 

The wild bird had its cozy nc.st. 

The kid was to the hamlet driven ; 

But house no liame, anealh the heaven 
' Except the skeugh of greenwood tree; 

O that was a’ the comfort given 
To my three little bairns an’ me. 

1 had a pray’r I cou’d na say— 

1 had a vow I doughna breathe— 

For aye they led my words astray— 

An’ aye they wer’ connectet baith 
Wi’ ane wha now was cauld in death. 

I lookit round wi’ wat’ry ^’e— 

Hope was na there—but I was laith 
To see my little babies dee. 

Justus the breeze the aspen stirr’d. 

And bore aslant the failing dew, 

1 thought 1 heard a bonny bird 
Singing amid the air so blue; 

It was a lay that did renew 

The hope deep sunk in misery ;• 

,lt was of ane my woes that knew. 

And some kind hearts that car’d for me. 

O sweet as breaks the rising day, 

- ' Qi sunbeains tbro’ the wavy rain. 


Fell on my soul the cheering lay— 

Was it an angel pour’d the, strain ? 

Wha kens a yearning mother’s pain, 

Bent o’er the child upon her knee! 

O mine will bless,and bless again 

The generous hearts that car’d for me. 

A cot was rear'd by Mercy’s hand 
Amid the Grampian wildeme.ss— ‘ 

It rose as if by magic wand, 

A shelter to forlorn distress! 

An weel I ken that heaven will bless 
The hearts that issued the dec.ree— 

The -tt'idow and the fatherless 
Can never pray, and slighted be. 

M’e would gladly insert Mr. A. T. Thom¬ 
son's charming song of •“ Sv/cet smiled the 
Eve,” and Miss Baillie’s “ Sailor's Song 
nor shouldMr. J. Thom.son’s songof“The 
Thistle” be forgotten ; but having exceeded 
our limits we must refer to the book itself, 
which is published for the benefit of the in¬ 
stitution. 

No. II. cf the Seraph ; a collection of 
Sacred Music, suitable to public or pri¬ 
vate devotion, consisting of Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes ; with Selections from 
the Works of Handel, Haydn, Mo¬ 
zart, Pleyel, and favourite English 
end Italian composer.%, adapted to 
words from Mitjon, Young, Watts, 
Addison, Wesley, Merrick, Cowper, 
White, Collycr, 4 c.; fo which are ad¬ 
ded many original Pieces, composed, 
and the whole arranged for four 
Voices, with an Accompaniment for 
the Pianoforte or Organ, and Violon¬ 
cello, by John Whitaker. 

As many persons have supjioscd that this- 
work is arranged exclusively for four voices, 
it is proper to state that the soprano part 
throughout the whole will be found to con¬ 
tain the sentire air or melody of each psalm 
or hymn tune, ode,«&c. anti may be sung by 
a single voice, without any reference what¬ 
ever to die alto, tenor, or bass parts. 

Each succt'eding Number seems to rise in 
interest. In the present ive notice the Lord’s 
Prayer, by Denman ; the German Hymn, 
by Pleyel; and the Sicilian Mariners’ and 
Portuguese Hymns. But docs not the 
compiler tread on tender ground when he 
presses Lewie Gordon and Jess Macfarline 
into the service? which, by a certain asso¬ 
ciation of ideas, might induce profane 
' thoughts. Dulce Domum is finely brought 
in to the words “ Lamb of God we fall 
before thee.” This celebrated air, composed 
by Redhead in 1650, is publicly sung by 
the scholars and choristers of Winchester 
College, aided by a band of music, previ¬ 
ously to the summer vacation. 

The Ode, or Song, is in Latin verse, the 
origin of which is involved in myatery, a.s 
well as the occasion of its composition. 
Tradition ascribe.*) it to a youth in a state of 



State 

melancholy, wasting his life in ffuillMS sor¬ 
row at his separation from his beloved home 
and friends, by being placed as a scholar in 
that renowned seminary, where he was sup¬ 
posed to have fallen a prey to grief. 
Fantaiiie Anglaife, Jur the Harp on the 
Air of Rwe liriiania; eompoied and 
respectfully drdiaited to Miss Smith 
Barry, by W. n. Stoil. 

We have often had occasion to lament 
the want of novelty and variety in the music 
adapted to the harp, and are therefore ex¬ 
tremely happy to hail the appearance of so 
able a coin|X)Scr as Mr. Steil volunteering 
himself to supply this desideratum, by un¬ 
dertaking to give us a regular succession of 
airs with variations, ALx. 'I'o the amateur 
performer on that most fascinating of all 
musical instruments, this must prove the 
highest source of gratification. The piece 
before us is highly credimble to the com¬ 
poser; it is written in a very temperate 
manner, with no violent flights nor many 
changes of petals, and has therefore the 
greater attractions. 

HandeCs Grand Chorus “ Worthtj is the. 
LaniO, and Amen, from the Messiah 
arranged for two Performers on one 
Piano-forte, with a Flute Accompani¬ 
ment, and resperlfnUi) inscribed to 
J. J. Mus. "Doc. by .1. Coggins. 

This dvu't is very well arranged, and pro¬ 
duces a pttwerful elfeot on the organ, for vve 
have tried it with much satisfaction. But 
was it necessary to clap a brother-professor’s 
name to the dedication ol^ work, in whicli 
the merit of the dedicator consists in increly 
arranging the parts of a piece written by 
another man ; as well might the compositor 
in a printing-office dedicate the arrange¬ 
ment of his types to the pressmen, and he 


again humbly inscribe his sheets to the 
Devil. ' 

A Duet for two Performers on one 
Pianoforte, (with an accompaniment 
ad libitum for the Flute) udaptedfrom 
Mosarfs Opera of II Don Giovanni, 
and dedicated to Misses Gorings by 
F. Fiorillo. No. 3. 

The two former Numbers of this work 
having obtained a rapid sale, has induced 
the composer to add a third, which consists 
of the Airs —“ Butte, batte, O bel Musette,” 
“ Vedrai Carino,” and “ Non mi dir, Bell’ 
Idol raio.” The custom of crossing or in¬ 
terlacing the hands is very much used in 
this ^uet—a mode which produces great 
variety which ladies can perform with ease, 
and which no gallant gentleman, whose 
happy lot it may be to sit down to the in¬ 
strument with a lady, can object to. 

11 hamento ; a Fantasia Jor the Piano¬ 
forte, i^mposed on the Death of her 
J?.. H. PrinccssCharlotte, and dedicat¬ 
ed to the English Hatton, by Frederic 
Kalkbrenner.—Op. 36. 

A characteristic vignette accompanies 
the title with the appropriate motto on the 
urn—“ Goodness and she fill \ip one monu¬ 
ment.” F minor is the key chosen on this 
mournful occasion for one of the noblest 
eflbrts of a magical genius. The subli¬ 
mity of the Ihemas, the variety of the mo¬ 
dulation, the rapid and masterly transitions 
through almost every harmony in the 
whole system, display a knowledge of the 
higher orders of the science which falls to 
the lot of few, and will place Mr. Kalkbreii- 
ncr in the first rank as a musical composer. 
The English nation will no doubt accept this 
mark of respect from an ingenious foreigner 
with due regard. 


DRAMATIC 

DRUny LANE. • 

THE faiUirt; of tfie scheme of ma¬ 
nagement of Drury Lane Theatre was 
predicted by many from the first outset 
of the experiment; not merely because 
the managers were a committee of no¬ 
blemen, gentlemen, and members of Par¬ 
liament, who understood any thing else 
better, but, besides other disadvantages, 
because the plan wanted that union and 
decision that ought most especially to be 
found in such an undertaking. No man 
was more sensible of this than the late 
Mr. Whitbread, and those who, at the 
time of its proposal, resisted his sug¬ 
gestion with so much violence and hos¬ 
tility, are now compelled to admit that 
the scheme of letting the house to some 
enterprizing and capable individual is, in 
truth, the only plan that can ensure 6UC- 
ccss. 


REGISTER. 

For the last monih or two the per¬ 
formances at this house have languished 
most lamentably: from night to night 
the theatre may be said to have dragged 
on a miserable existence, without even 
those fluttering it^tcrvals which usually 
accompany a consumption. Mr. Kean, 
&Tcat and well merited as was his popu¬ 
larity, has often, of late, played to empty 
benches: thtse characters once so ad¬ 
mired hare ceased to attract audiences; 
and the revival of old plays, or the pro¬ 
duction of new pieces, have been equally 
ineffectual. No blame is attributable to 
him; he has done his utmost: but of 
what avail are the efforts of a single per¬ 
former, when so many concurring cir¬ 
cumstances oppose his exertions ? 

We are not about to enter at length 
into any of the thousand times repeated 
arguments and positions respecting the 
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mode in which theatrical representations 
ought now to be conducted: we are 
tired of the disputes whether the ma¬ 
nagement ought to be in the hands of 
many or of one; dilutes which must 
end in the same conclusion, and argu¬ 
ments that arc all on one side, though a 
few politico-poetical dabblers would fain 
have persuaded us of their competence 
and capacity. We wish, for the present,to 
let all those matters rest, as the event 
sufficiently speaks for itself, and to touch 
upon a point not hitherto adverted to, 
and which, in our opinion, is the true 
cause of the late general depreciation of 
theatrical property.—We mean th»over- 
grown dimensions of our theatres; for it 
should not be forgotten that if (invent 
Garden hcts been more successful (or 
more properly speaking less unsuccessful) 
than Drury fjane, its coniparativc pro¬ 
sperity is owing to causes independent of 
the magnitude of its proportions, and we 
feel no hesitation in saying, that had 
(lovent Garden theatre been half its 
present size, the profits would have been 
almost twice as great. 

Many persons refer to the time of 
Garrick, and call our attention to the 
unrivalled success th:^t attended his ma¬ 
nagement, and to the ample fortune with 
which he retired from the stage; but 
this, in fact, is an argument in our fa¬ 
vour; for in the days of the English 
Roscius, (ns he has often been called,) the 
play-houses, and especially that which he 
governed, were comparatively very small, 
and of course tlie receipts did not amount 
to more than about half the sum taken 
on a full night at the doors ol either ot 
our modern national theafres. But then 
the disbursements were iniieh less than 
half the sums now expended, so that 
the proprietor in fact put more into his 
pocket at every settlement with the 
tre.asurer than is ever dojie now, though 
the amounts that weekly pass through 
the hands of that,»»ffieer are so enor¬ 
mous. We are far from denying that 
such structures as Coveut Ganlen and 
Drury Lane theatres arc not great na¬ 
tional ornaments—undoubtedly they arc, 
but we do say that they arc unfit for the 
representation of the national drama. 

The pecuniary arguments against them 
are so numerous, and most of them so 
obvious, that we need not enter into 
them: the immense sums uselessly wast¬ 
ed on scenery, decorations, iind an 
almost countless number of performers, 
need not be pointed out; but compara¬ 
tively few are aware what injury these 
over-grown play-houses have done to 
' the drama of the country, taken as a 


branch,, and formerly a most flourinng 
branch, of its Kterature. 

Rea^ng the other day the most de¬ 
lightful book, or at least one of the most 
delightful books in the language, we 
met with the following passage: “ There 
is no human invention so aptly calculated 
for the forming a free-born people as 
that of a theatre.”* No man can deny 
the truth of this position while our 
stages are filled by pieces that excite the 
noblest emotions and lead us to emulate 
the great actions we heliold upon them: 
yet it seems a singular contradiction that 
the English, the most “ free-born” people 
of the world, should he less than other 
nations devoted to theatrical amusements. 
The French, on the contrary, are very 
constant nsitors of play-houses, and one 
popular argument employed by them 
against our dramatic representations 
(differing so essentially from theirs in 
the neglect of all the old rules of unity, 
&c.) is, that that cannot be really good 
which is so little attractive. Properly 
considered, however, this argument is in 
favour of the British drama, for W(5 
maintain that the reason why we have 
been accused of not being a play-going 
nation is to be attributed to other causes, 
and chiefly to the magnitude of our 
theatres, which dtljirives us of more than 
half the enjoyment we should otherwise 
receive. Let jt be remembered, too, 
that the charge has but lately been 
made; since tlse growth of the evil of 
which we here complain, and although 
the English may be less a ploi/-goiug 
nation, they are much more a play^- 
rc.ading nation than their neighbours. 
—Who, in his closet, does not far 
more d^:ply admire the works of our 
great (>rain<i)ist than on the stage—arc 
not all the more delicate .raid exquisite 
beauties lost in representation — all 
the fine touches of passion and cha¬ 
racter ; nearly all, in fact, that distin¬ 
guishes them from the ranting declama¬ 
tions or tedious pfosings of the Parisian 
theatres ? 

It may be said, in reply, that if our 
London theatres were sumller, they 
must he more numerous; and if they 
were more numerous where could actors 
be found to supply them with adequate 
companies ? To this we answer, first, 
that if our theatres were smaller the 
qualifications of our actors would be dif¬ 
ferent, and more common, though not 
less valuable and attractive. Few men 
at present are gifted with voices of com¬ 
pass and power sufficient to fill our pre- 

"" • Taller, No. 167. 
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sent houses, and those parts of .a play 
that now (to use a theatrical phrase) 
teli best, but in reality are some of the 
worst parts of the piece, would be thrown 
into the bac^ g^round if the scale were 
diminished. Now the greater part of 
the study of our greatest actors and 
actresses is stiige effect, not to degrade it 
by the name ot stage trick, while a close 
unitation of natural speech, natural pas¬ 
sion, and natural action is nearly totally 
neglected. At present all these are ex¬ 
aggerated, as far as they are shewn at 
ail, awording to the extent of the houses: 
in tragedy, weeping is converted into 
howling; and in comedy, gaiety and love 
are strained into folly and extravagance. 
Tlie vice even spreacls into the country: 
the London fashion of performing is con¬ 
tagious, and where, from the smaller 
proportions of the stage, nature might 
be displayed, and the unaffected, un¬ 
forced passions enjoyed and understood, 
they are banished for a mode which 
once or twice a year is imported by some 
popular performer from the metropolis. 
If once this over-strained and heightened 
stile were thrown aside—if once smaller 
theatres were adopted, innumerable 
actors would be found who would he 
coinpetent to tlic must exalted or most 
touching parts, and <the houses would 
every night be filled l>y Judicious and de¬ 
lighted audiences. I’hosc who liked va¬ 
riety might enjoy it; and as tlie places 
of amusement would be numerous, the 
performers as well as the pieces selected 
would be various and interesting. 

Supposing, however, that we are de¬ 
ceived m this respect and that iictors would 
not be more numerous than at present, 
we still should contend, that the body of 
performers now necessary foi^/^Jovcnt 
Garden migl^t divide^ into four, and 
that of Drury Lane into two eft’ective 
and attractive companies. Let any man 
turn over a list of the individuals em¬ 
ployed at the one and at tlie other, and 
it ivill be sufficient to shew that we are 
not mistaken: because only ten or twenty 
actors appear in the course of an evening 
the visitors are not aware of the great 
waste of strength in both the theatres, but 
more especially in Covent Garden. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that 
much of this evil has arisen out of the 
present mode of granting patents—that 
must be altered before any other im¬ 
provements can be commenced; but 
whether this would be prudent or just, 
under existing circumstances, and on se¬ 
veral accounts, may admit of consider¬ 
able doubt. 


^ Few new pieces,.and tliose compara¬ 
tively unimportant, have beeh produced 
at this theatre within the last month: 
indeed it has been closed, excepting for 
the benefits, which were taken three 
times a week. Before we speak of theiu 
M’c will give a brief summary of what has 
taken place regarding the affairs of the 
theatre. 

On th 29th May a meeting was holdeii 
of most of the members of the Gom- 
mittec and of the performers, the Earl of 
Essex, Lord Y armouth, and Mr. P.. 
Moore being present: the latter, after 
giving some pecuniary details, proposed, 
that a’l the performers, whose salaries 
exceeded 4/. per week, should consent to 
a reduction in proportion to the amount 
they were entitled to receive. All the 
principal performers, but especially Dow- 
ton, objected: he offered to lend the 
noblemen and gentlemen of the Com¬ 
mittee 500/., but he said that he never 
would consent to the degradation of hia 
profession by the reduction of his salary. 
Tlie meeting ended very unsatisfactorily 
to all p.arties: the minor performers,, 
whose wages did not exceed 4/., were the 
only persons who apjieared content, and 
tliey endeavoured to carry the day by 
strength of votes. 

On the 2d June a special Committee 
of the proprietors was appointed: 
ainujig the members were Lord Kin- 
naird, Hon. D. Kiimaird, Mr. Welsh, 
Mr. Shakespear Read, and others, and 
on Saturday, Gth June, they received 
the reports of two of the member.? spe¬ 
cially nominated, who concurred in opi¬ 
nion that the system of management 
ought to be ciiangcd, and the name of 
Mr. Coleman was introduced as a person 
qualified in the ensuing season to con¬ 
duct the affairs of the theatre witli a pro¬ 
bability of success. On the 8th J uiie the 
Special Committee made its report to the 
proprietors: it contcuned the following 
particulars:— 

The total amount of debts stated in the 
General Committee’s last Report are: 

L. s. d. 

Old claims £ - - 3,718 5 11 

Bond holders (principal) - 24,416 5 0 
Ditto (interest) - - - 4,871 0 8 

New renters’annually due - 12,812 11 3 

Dividend arrears - - 1,280 5 8 

Duke of Bedford’s arrear - i,333 2 I 

Tradesmen and authors - 31,849 2 10 


, Total - 80,080 13 5 

Blit it has been represented to this Com¬ 
mittee, that payment of a very consider¬ 
able part of the first mentioued sum of 
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8,7181. 5s. lid. has never been, nor pro- 
Inbly ever will be required. 

This Committee has also ascertained, that 
although the principal of all the bond debts 
amounts to 24,4161. 5s. yet that the sum of 
1G,4751. part of such principal, has only 
now become payable. The further sum of 
lOOOl. will be due in November next, and 
the balance of 6,9411. 5s. is payable by fu¬ 
ture annual instalments of 10001. 

The g-eneral results at which the. 
Committee arrived were these. 

1st. That this (.'ornmittec concur in opi¬ 
nion with the general Committee, that an 
imporlimt reduction, as well in the amount 
of some of the salaries, as in the number of 
persons engaged in the present establish¬ 
ment may, and ought to be made. But 
they are of opinion, that any well-founded 
hope of payment to the claimants and jirolit 
to the proprietors, must jirincipally depend 
on increased attraction, and not on diminish¬ 
ed expenditure. 

2ndly, That the introduction ofany bene¬ 
ficial alteration in the c/mduct of the Theatre 
is impracticable at tliis advanced period of 
the season, and this Committee, therefore, 
recommend, (in order to avoid any increase 
of the existing debt,) that the Theatre he 
not continued open longer than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to allow the usual benefits 
to performers, unless the performers are 
willing to take on themselves the risk of 
loss during the remainder of llie usual 
season. 

8d1y, That no attempt to open the 
Theatre next season, without previous 3r- 
rangomcni with the creditors, is advisable. 

4thly, That if such arrangement can be 
I'ffectcd, it is expedient to raise the sum of 
fiOOOI. upon th<! principle herein before 
stated. 

5lhly, That tlni system of management 
should he changed, and a pA-son properly 
qualified should he intrusted with the sole 
managenieiit of the Theatre during the en¬ 
suing season, subject only to the revision of 
his pfcmiiary arrangenients by a Com- 
rnin.ee named by the Company of Pro- 
prie!ors. 

The attention of this Committee has also 
been engaged on otheg’ subjects connected 
with the affairs of the Theatre, iespecting 
which they deem it inexpedient at present 
to make any report. 

Wbitt will be the ultiiiifttc decision of 
tUe general assembly of proprietors upon 
this Report cannot of course be ascer¬ 
tained with .my degree of certainty; 
but it seems probable that Drury Lane 
Theatre will be let at a fixed rent'for the 
next season, to some individual who may 
be willing to enter upon a speculation, 
which with industry,'talent, and»decision 
of character to superintend it, seems to 
hold out a very liiir chance of profit.— 
.New Mohthly Mao.—No. 54. 


We will now shortly notice the few no¬ 
velties that have been offered to the 
public since the publication of our last 
number. 

On the 29th May “ The Way to get 
Married was revived, and Mr. Elliston 
took the .arduous part of Tangent, by 
the performance of which Lewis ob¬ 
tained formerly such desen'ed celebrity. 
Mr. Elliston followed but little in the 
track of his predecessor, and those who 
remember Lewis admit that though dif¬ 
ferent, M, Elliston’s representation was 
quite as effective ; the difference seems 
to be that the latter endeavoured to 
bi-ing the character within the line of 
genteel comedy, and to render it as little 
as is consistent with the rest of the 
piece a representation of broad farce. 
The inferior characters were ill support¬ 
ed, and upon the whole the reception of 
the comedy was not flattering. 

Mr. Kean took his benefit on the 8th 
June. The performances were yl/w- 
ander the Great, Sylvester Daggerxoood, 
and Paul and Virginia. The object 
was to give the iictor an opportunity of 
evincing the extent and versatility of his 

{ lowers. The part of Alexander requires 
mt few of the qualifications of a great 
actor, and more dignity and grandeur 
of deportment than Mr. Kean is master 
of; the speeclics were however widl de¬ 
livered. His Sylvester Daggerwood 
was certainly a failure—it wanted both 
case and vivjicity, and the dancing was 
heavy, though not ungraceful. The 
songs and duets in Paul and Virgini.a 
are perhaps better calculated for Mr. 
Kean’s voice than those in :uiy otlier 
jiicec he could have selected; his tones 
do not w!ij^t fulness, but lie has little 
compass •and no clearness; he imitated 
Incledon in some (Tf the imtes'with great 
.siieecsB and waii much applauded. 

On the 10th .lunc Mr. Elliston play¬ 
ed the part of Young Wilding in The 
Liar with the utmost success; he was 
most deservedly applauded from be¬ 
ginning to end, hut the house was by no 
means well filled. 

A pleasant farce called Is he alive ? 
xvas played for the first time on the 
15th June. It met with more success 
than most, modern productions of the 
kind. I'lie plot and incidents are good, 
hut the language is very flat and with 
scarcely a tolerable joke from beginning 
to end. ft often happens that authors 
most excellent in the invention are least 
happy in the developement of a plot: of 
this many instances might be given, 

VoL, IX, 4 A 
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On June inli.Mr.Keaii, by command 
ot' the Ihikc and DucIkjss of Cambrid^^e, 
played before their fioyal Hi|jluu‘sst;s 
the part of llcnben fllenroy in Tonn 
and Ciyuniri). It it stated that tJie 
Duchess of Cambridjjfe is peeidiarly 
struck and delighted by Mr. Kean’s per- 
forniances. 

COVCNT GAUDEN. 

7’lic cldcf novelty at this Theatre has 
fieeii t!if; production on th(! 27th May of 
ii serious drama in two acts ca.Ilcd Tht 
Castle of Fa'.uzzi, or the Eitortcd O.tlli. 
It was received with mudi approbation, 
notwithstanding it was in contra¬ 
diction to the remark of Racine, tluit a 
serious piece ought cither to refer to 
events a thousand years ago, or a thou¬ 
sand miles otl'. The story of The 
Castle (f Pulazzi is founded n]K)Tt tlie 
sliocking and notorious affair of Allti; 
the scene however heing iliaugcd to 
Italy, and tlierc are several variations in 
the storv, and some new and striking 
incidents are introduced. Tlie acting 
of Mr. Macrcady was excellent, and 
Sirs. Faucit did jiistiee to a part that 
re<|iiired considerable exertion. VV^e 
need not enter into tin; fable wiri-h is 
generallv known not only to Ec.glish, 
t)lit to all readers of almost all connlries, 
PO great was tl\e iiiftwest excited hy the 
luurder of Fuahhc'i. 

On the pill June Mr. Listem had his 
benefit, and obtained an overflowing 
and gratified audience. He played Mrs. 
Cheshire in The jiorecahfe. Surprise witli 
adtnirabhi and most langliahle liunionr ; 
ho is however geouing a little too fat. 


Mr. Watts, ^c, 

and we recommend him to be more ab¬ 
stemious in bis diet if he wishes to con¬ 
tinue upon the Stage with all the applause 
he has hitherto obtained. He also ad¬ 
dressed the audience in the cliaracter of 
Lord (Ji iz/de inoimted uimn a Jack-ass, 
whom lie re<'oni;iieii(icd as a fit candidate 
at the ensuing g-eneral ck>e,tion—tliis sly 
hit at. s'oine of t he popular pretenders of 
the day wiis well received, hut tlie pa¬ 
tient aiiiuiiil did md go through his part 
as deeorouslv as his rider—or raflier he 
introdueed upon the stage more thiiii was 
set down for ];ini. 'J’he adJre.ssit is said 
was written by Tdr. (loleiuan, and the 
stile*and humour of it render the con- 
jcciiire jirobalile. 

I'iie fan-e of A" T 3' was lauived at 
this 'I’lieatre on tlie llHh June. It was 
first jiresentcd some time agoi, but an 
injiijietioif was obtained by the proprie¬ 
tors of tli<^ Havniiirkid on tlie ground 
that Mr. <.'o!''m;!]i, the author of the 
jnecc, liad granted to them a monopoly 
of his hdnnirs; on what ground it lias 
been taken off is not jcib'.icly known, 
hut it is certain that the farce met with 
great applause, more indeed than we 
apprehend it really merited ; it abounds 
in et/uh'ot/ue, a very chea]i kind of wit, 
and so often exhibited of late, that we 
are somewhat tired of it. Mr. Cole¬ 
man however has great talent for liroad 
linmoiir, and in this respect A T Z is 
hy no means deficient, 'riie cliief fault 
is tlie ordinary fault, of being a little loo 
coarse frequently for the delieaev of fe¬ 
male ears. 


ORKHNAL POETRY. 

I , 


^ TO OCTAVIA. 

The eighth (laughter of J. L . g, "Esq. on 

the completion of her sixth year. By A. 
A. Watts, liisq. 

Fl'IJ. many a gloomy monlh hath jiast. 
On llagging iving regardless by— 
L’ninarked by aught, save grief—since last 
I gaze-d upon thy bright lilue eye. 

And bade my f.yre pour fortli for thee 
Its strains of wildest minstrelsy ! 
l''or all my joys are withered now, 

The hoi>es, I most relied on, thwarted, 
And sorrow hath o'erspread my brow 
With many a shade since last ve parted ; 
Vet. 'mid that murkiness of lot 
Young Peri, thou art unfbrgotl 

There are who love to trace the smile 
That dimples upon childhood’s cheek, 
And hear froip lips devoid of guile, 

^he dictates of the bosom break; 


Ah ! who of such, could look on ihee, 
Without a wish to rival me ? 

None;—his must be a stubborn heart. 

And strange to eiery softer feeling, 

Mlio from thy glance could bear.to yiart 
Cold, and unmoved—without revealing 
Some iHM'tioii ol' the fond regret 
Which dinuned ruy eye when last we met! 

Sweet bud of Keauly!—mid the tlirill— 

'I’lie anguished thrill of Impe delayed— 
Peril—and pain—and every ill 
That can Ihe breast of man invade— 

No tender thouglil of thine and thee 
Hath faded from my memory ; 

But I have dwelt on each dear form 

’Till woe, awhile, gave place to gladness. 
And tha^remembrance seemed to charm, 
Almost to peace, my bosom's sudacss 
And now again I breathe a lay 
To hail thee oa thy natal day! 
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Oh! the foiKlest prayers prevail 

For blessings on thy fuliiro years— 

Or innocence,like thine avsiil 

To save thee Croiii ahlictiuirs tears, 

Each moment of thy Jiie slionld briny,- 
Some new deliyht upon its winy; 

And the w iJd sparkle of tliy eye. 

Thy fruileiessness of soui reveal iny, 
Beanu'ver thus as beanUxiusIy, 

IJndiinmecl—save l.)y those yorris of feel¬ 
ing— 

Those soft, liitnrious drops which flow 
In pity, for anotber’s woe. 

Blit vain the tliou.abt!—it may not be!— 
Could prayers avert misfortune’s bliyht. 
Or hearts IVom sinful passions free 
Here bojn- for unalloyed deliylit, , 

Then those wVio ynard thine opeuingblooin 
Had never known an hour of yloom. 

No ; if the ebasteniny slrokc of I'ate, 

(hi yuilly beads alone descended. 

Sure liiey would ne'er have felt its weiyht. 
In v.bose. pure liosoms, sweetly blendeil. 
Life's dearo-l social virtues niove, 
in one briyhl linkless ( bain of love ! 

Tlien since u))ou this earl.li joy 's beams 
-Are fadiiiy— frail, and lew in nuiiibi-r. 

And melt—like tlve li ;ht-woveri dreams 
'I'bal steal upon llie mourner's slumber, 
Sweet one 1 I'll v,i.di the strenylh to be.ar 
The ills tiial lleai c-n may bid ihf-e share, 
And when lirine infancy Inith lied 

And Time will! v.oniaii's zone hath liound 
tilC!-, 

If, in the path tbou'i-t doom’d to tread, 

The tliorns of sorrow lurk, and wound 

thee, * 

Be thine that est)iii.''it(' relief 

■Which blo.s.soiiis 'mid tlie sprinys of yrief! 

And like the many-tinled Bow, 

Which smihes the '^bowery clouds away. 
May hb'pe—Lriel's Iris here below— 
Attemi.iind si.'odie ilie-eou thy way, 

Till full (>l' \ (.ill's—t'ey (Mi'c.s at ve.st— 

’rii(/U seik'sl t!:e nnursioii.soi tlie blest!— 
yor.ny Sister of a mnrtnl Ninr, 

Far(?«eli !—j.'ercliui.ce a loiiy farewell! 
Tbo’ woes unimmbere l yet be mine, 

Woe.s, Mope may vainly strive to iiuell,— 
I'll half unleacb my soul to jiine 
So there i.ie bliss for thee and Ihine! 
Oclul’cr, IS 17. • 


MY FANCY. 

I love to see at close <rf day*. 

Spread o'er the hills t!ic Snn’.s broad ray. 
While rolliny down the. West; 

When ev ery cloud in rich attire, 

And half the Sky (that seems on Hi t) 

In purjde robes i.s dre.st, 

I love when evening veils the day, 

And Luna shines with silver ray. 

To cast a ylance around; • 

And see unniimbcr’d worlds ofliylit, 
Glowiny with splendor ever hriylit, 

O’er the vast vault jirol'ound. 


I love to let wild fancy stray. 

And walk the spangled " milky way," 

Up to yon sparkling height; 

Where tiiou.sand thousand burning ray.s, 
Mingle in one eternal blaze. 

And charm the ravish’d sight. 

I love from thence to take my flight. 

Far downward on the beams of light. 

And reach my native plain; 

Just as the flaming orb of day, 

Drives night, and mists, and dews away. 
And cheers tlie world again. 

CATUIJ.US TO HTMSEI.F ON THE 
COMINC OF SPRING. 

•• .lam ver ogelidos refert tepores/’ &c. 

IMITATED, 

Smiling Spring apjiears, andbriiig.s 
Zepbyr.s light on balmy wings; 

Storms and tempests vc^x no more 
Mead.s v itb garlands coi ered o’er. 

But throughout tlieskies and plain 
.locnnd breezes blilbo'y reign : 

Haste, (latullii.s, baste, Ibregd 
Phrygia’s plains o’erpowering glow; 
t)uit the ripening Helds that lie 
’.Neath Nicea's hiiiTiing -by, 

-And turn thee, with rejoicing air, 

To Asia’s cities bright and lai',' i 
Now iiiv eager mind would he 
■As the season, fresh and free. 

Now my feet more niiiible grow 
A\’ith the gentle featsfthoy shew. 

Frieml..!, adieu! we meet no more 
Till Spring’s delightful hours are o’er 1 
I’ur from home we wander, wiiilc 
Varioii.s jialhs our march beguile; 

They again, in wreathed bends, 

Will give Catullus to his friends ! 

Juvr.Nis Ig.votus. 


LINES 

M'rilteu after witnessing the burial of the 
rc‘iua;ii.sii)f the much lamented Rev. Josr.rii 
Whitehead, beweath llte which 

had been the scene of his faithful ministra¬ 
tions for more thau 22 years, at Creaton, 
Nortliamptonshirc. 

How lov’d how valu’d once avails thee not;’’ 
Thus wrapt in anguish at thy sudden doom. 
Thy sorrowing people gather round thy 
tomb. 

To pay the last sepulchral honours bend, 
And mourn the Saint, the Pastor, and the 
Friend. 

No vain display, no mockery of woe, 

No labouring art to teach our tears to flow , 
No mimick grief, nor over-acted part, 

AVe mourn thee with the mourning of the 
iieart. - 

We mourn a Pastor, faithful to his trust, 
'J'his silent grave receives his honour’d dust, 
Widow.s andorjihansdrop the gushing teat, 
And cry, oar Il'usband, Parent, Friend lie.-.; 
hHri(.xl here. 
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No gorgeous obsequies tJiy bones await; 

Nof gilded grave, nor canopy of state. 

Nor blazoned shield suspended o’er Ihy 
tomb. 

Nor choral dirge to deepen midnight gloom. 
To the cold grave, ’midst gently mourning 
strains, 

In simple state we’ve borne thy lov’d remains. 
To rest in friendship with their kindred clay 
Till the last trump shall wake the rising 
day. 

Here shall affection, to thy memory true, 
'riiis simple shrine with plenteous tears 
bedew. 

And lowly bending o’er the unconscious 
earth. 

Embalm the virtues of the man of worth. 
And oh ! if spirits freed from mortiil care. 
Do wander viewless tliro’ the yielding air. 

If at their will celestial forms can rove 
O’er earthly scenes of labour or of love. 

We in this house, the witness of thy pray’rs. 
Scene of thy generous lalxrursand thy cares. 
Here in deep slumber rests thy mortal part, 
Descend, and cheer, nnd animate each 
heart j 

Teach us the syren charms of vice to fly. 
Humbly to live, and fearlessly to die; 

Our faith confirm, our grovelling Oioughts 
refine. 


And raise our fainting hopes to bliss like 
thine. 

Whilst to the narrow grave, where White- 
head sleeps, 

Each suffering mourner casts his eye, and 
weeps, 

Whilst busy memory counts his virtues o’er. 
And wails the friend and shepherd now no 
more. 

Let us not mourn, as those of hope bereft. 
Hut duteous tread the path our Prophet left; 
To his new home let all our wishes rise. 
And humbly trace his journey to the skies. 
Still keep his lov’d example in our view. 
Nor be this parting scene a last adieu. 

G—h, Aug. 5, 1810. J. P. 


LINES 

Written with a pencil on the walls of Shak- 
spearc’s house at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

The eye of genius glistens to admire 
How memory hails the sound of Shak- 
speare's lyre, 

One tear I shed, to form a chrystal shrine 
To all that’s grand, immortal, and sublime. 

LuCIEN IIUONAFAR'I E . 


DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


CRTAT nhiTArN. 

IN the House of Commons on the 
20th of Ma)', an interesting diseu-ssion 
took place rcl.ativc to the treatment of 
certain .slaves in the island of Nevis.— 
Sir Samuel Romilly, after going over 
the facts, moved that a sfdect committee 
Ite appointed to enquire into the sub¬ 
ject, and to report upon the jiapcr.s pre¬ 
sented on the 30th of April. The mo¬ 
tion was resisted on the groiiyjl that the 
evidence to be brought forward was 
merely ex part», and Ufter a trial had 
been made. The diibate was protracted, 
but in the conclusion the motion was 
agreed to. 

The Alien bill passed through the 
House of Commons on the 22d of May. 
A more animated or important debate 
■was not heard in the course of the ses¬ 
sion. Mr. Brougham very strenuously 
Opposed the measure on constitutional 
grounds, and Mr. Canning supported it 
on the necessity of the case, urging that 
aclii c spirits were .still at work to dis¬ 
turb flic general tranquillity now hap¬ 
pily prevailing in Europe. He would 
not consent tliat Great Britain should 
becfuue the hiding place of fugitive trai¬ 
tors and lurking assassins. 

The Bank restriction bill, wbicli on a 


previous day had been brought u]) front 
the Commons, was discjissed in the House 
of ’Lords on the second rc.nling on the 
2(jth of May, whim it was opposed at 
considerable length, by Lord Grenville, 
who went over the whole subject, ac¬ 
cusing tiiinistcrs of having bronglit for- 
Avard the measure in conscquenix of the 
requisition of^lie Bank, and not because 
the currency of the country required it. 
'I'hc Marquis of Ijansdownc spoke on 
(he same side, and the bill was supported 
by the Earl of Ijivcrpool, the Earl of 
Harrowby and Earl Batliurst, who in¬ 
sisted chiefly that in the present state of 
the foreign exchange, it Avas impossible 
for the Bank to resume cash payments, 
and denied that the increase of capital 
punishments for forgery was not at¬ 
tributable to the large issue of Bank 
paper. ® 

On the same day in the House of 
Commons, the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer c-xpressed his opinion that no 
loan Avould be required for the next 
year. 

In the House of Commons on the 20th 
of May, the Portugal Slave Trade Treaty 
bill was* read a third time and passed. 
'Phe discussion upon it was neither long 
nor interesting. 
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The Alien hill was dehated in the 
House of Lords on the 1st of June, on 
the question that it be committed. The 
motion was made by Lord Sidmouth, who 
stated the principal arg^uments in favour of 
the measure, dwelling’ chiefly upon its 
necessity at a time when so many discon¬ 
tented individuals were daily arriving 
from the Conti neTit. Earl Fit/,william, 
the Duke of Sussex, Lord Holland and 
the Marquis of Lansdowne resisted its 
further jjrogress. Lord Holland spoke 
at great length and with his usual energy. 
The principal feature in the discussion 
and which afterwards became of more 
importance wius the introduction of a 
clause by Lord Sidmoutlj, to prevent 
foreigners evading the provisions of the 
act by purchasing shares in tJie Hank of 
{Scotland; for by a Scotch Act of Par¬ 
liament of 1095, it was declared that any 
foreigner buying a certain number of 
shares, shall he entitled to all the privi¬ 
leges of a natural-horn subject. Lord 
Sidmouth suggested that his clause 
should he retrospective to the 28th day 
of April. The j)roposition was very 
warmly opposed by Lords Lauderdale 
and Holland, but it was finally carried !)y 
a considerable majority. 

In the House of Commons on the 
same day, Mr. llrougham complained of 
certain proceedings in Westmoreland, 
regarding land tax assessments, adopted 
with a view to frustrate his clectioi!; but 
he submitted no motion upon the sub¬ 
ject. On tlie same day, the bill for the 
custody of the King’s person, in case of 
the demise of the Queen, was read a 
second time. 

On the 2d of June 4lie debate upon 
the Alien bill was renewed in the House 
of Lords, and particularly u]>on the 
danse respecting the purchase of sliares 
in the Bank of Scotland. 'J'he Earl of 
Lauderdale presented a petition from 
certain foreigners who had recently 
purchased shares. It was supported by 
Earl Orey and hord Holland, who ar¬ 
gued against the injustice of the measure 
in any case, but more especially if the 
danse were so framed as to have an 
rx post facto operatiofi. On the same 
day Lord Erskine's bill for preventing 
arbitrary arrests in case of libel, came 
under the notice of the House on the 
second reading, when Earl Orey went 
ever the principal topics of the speech 
upon this subject delivered by him two 
sessions ago. The bill was^thrown out 
by a majority of 18. 

The very important but often debated 
and often decided subject of Parlia¬ 


mentary reform, was brought before the 
House of Commons, on the same day, by 
Sir F.Burdctt, who moved a string of six 
and twenty resolutions, after a speech 
which occupied more than two hours. The 
substance of them was the necessity of 
annual parliaments and a wide extension 
of the elective franchise, so as to amount 
neafly t(» universal suffrage. The motion 
was seconded by Lord Cochrafie, wlio 
avowedly made his last speech in Par¬ 
liament, during the delivery of which he 
was much atfe«;tcd, and even shed tears. 
The proposition was resisted by Mr. 
Brougham in one of the most forcible 
speeches he ever deliv<!rcd in Parliament, 
he contended both against annual par¬ 
liaments and uni\'crsal suffrage, main¬ 
taining tliat such a reform would dc.stroy 
instead of supporting the rights of 
Englishmen, and that,despotism itself 
was scarcely more to be dreaded than 
such a change. Mr. Canning and several 
others, spoke on the same side, after 
which the House divided, and the reso¬ 
lutions were rejected. Sir F. Burdett 
.and Jjord Cochrane giving the only votes 
in their support. 

t)n the following day Mr. Brougham 
brought up the report of the SelcctCom- 
niittee on the cdu<;ation of the poor, and 
he .accompauied it with a very long 
speech, containing an exposition of the 
whole subject. He argued that the 
mode in whiffh the monies intended for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
poor were expended, required the most 
minute investigation, audit ought even 
to extend to the great jtublic schools of 
the kingdom, for in his opinion, boys 
were placed upon tlu; foundation whose 
parents w<!re so rich as to render them 
improikw objects of the charity. He 
also fook this opportunity of expressing 
his disapprobafion ofthe Conduct of the 
affairs of charities in Chancery. He con¬ 
cluded by moving for an humble address 
to the Prince Regent, praying that a 
Royal Commission should be issued t<» 
enquire into the state of the education 
of the poor, in England and Wales. 
The proposal was very strongly rcsis(c«l 
by Mr. Bathurst, the Chanceilor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Canning, who 
thought that the appointment of a com¬ 
mission- would cr(!ate a feeling of hosti¬ 
lity between the two Houses, after tlie 
Peers had c.vpresscd so decided an 
opinion upon Mr. Brougham’s bill, in 
the aincndrnents they had made to it, 
Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. John Smith 
spoke on the same side as Mr. Brougham, 
but the motion was lost. On the same 
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night, the Lord's amendments to the 
Poor Kdueationbill were agreed to. 

Inihe House of Lords, on the 5th of 
June, Lord Grosvenor brought fwrward 
Ills annual resolutions regarding offices 
in reversioiii His Lordship made a few 
observations upon the subject, but he wits 
unsupported by any of his political 
friends. 

On the same day in the other House, 
the debate on tlte clause in the Alien bill 
which regarded foreigners purchasing 
sJiares in tlie JJank of Scotland, was re¬ 
vived, on the presenting of a petition 
against it from certain persons in Edin¬ 
burgh. 'I'hc debate was warm and pro¬ 
tracted considering the narrowness or the 
tjuestiiin. 'I’he re.sult was, that the 
ainenclment made in the J jords by the 
iiitroduetion of this clause was rejected, 
the Speake.r giving it as liis opinion that 
as it related to money matters the. Peers 
ought not to be allovv'cd to make any 
alteration, according to the constant 
practice of tlie House. 

On the following day in the TTpper 
Mouse, a mei-sage was sent from the 
Ooiiimons for a conference, after which 
lajrd Liveriuad moved, tliat tlic House 
should not insist upon its amendment, 
liord Grey infivcd that the further con¬ 
sideration be cbiCci reil till Monday, and 
intlii.s proposal li!,* was seconded by fiOrd 
Holland and otber jM'.ers, Imtt'iic original 
motionw'as finally carried by a majority 
of 11 votes. 

In tlir House crf (Commons on the 8th 
of .lime, in conscipience of the above 
proceeding.s, J/Ord Gastlereagh brought 
in a hill, to suspend the. operation of the 
act of the Scotch Parliament of ICP.'i, to 
prevent the naturalization of aliens hy 
the pnrehase of shares in thc^Scolch 
Hank. I'be discn.ssion was shorf, and 
few new argitmcifts we^e brought for 
ward. The bill passed through all its 
stages on the same day. 

In the House of lambs on the 9th of 
June, the bill having bi^cn brought up 
from the Coinnions, the same subject 
was briefly debated, and the measure 
having been read a first, second and third 
time, was passed into a law. 

X>n the following day the Parliament 
was dissolved by the Prince Regent in 
person. His Royal Highness delivered 
the following speech:— 

“My L)rds and Gentlemen,—It is with 
deep regret that I am again under the ne- 
ce.«sity of announcing to you, that no altera¬ 
tion br<.s occurred in the .state of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s lamented indisposition. I continue to 
receive from Foreign Power.s tire strongest 
assurances of their friendly dispo.sition 
towards tlii.^ coni'.try, and of their desire to 


mainlaiii the general tranquillity. 1 am 
fully seusHrle ofthe attention whid) you have 
paid to the many important objects which 
have been brought liefore you. 1 derive 
peculiar satisfaction from ttie measure which 
you have adopted, in pursuance of my re¬ 
commendation, for augmenting the number 
of places of public worship belonging to 
the established church; and I confidently 
trust, that this measure will be productive of 
the most beneficial efl'ects on the religion 
and moral habits of the people. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons,— 

1 thank you for ihc supplies which you 
have granted to me ibr the service of the 
present year ; and 1 highly approve of the 
steps you have taken with a view to the re¬ 
duction of the unfunded defit. I am happy 
to be able to inform you that the revenue 
is in a course of continued improvcmt'nt. 

“Myl/ordsand Gentlemen,—On do.sing 
this Session I think it proper to inlbrm you, 
that it is my intention I'orlhvvith to dissolve 
the present, and to give directions lor cal¬ 
ling a new Parliament. In luakiiig this 
communication, I cannot refrain from ad¬ 
verting to the important change vvhicli has 
occurred in the situation of this conntiy and 
of F-urojie, since I first met you in thi.s place. 
At that period, the dominion of tli<' com¬ 
mon enemy had been so widely extended 
over the continent, that rehislaiic.e to his 
power was by many deemed to be hopelos.s ; 
and in the extremities of Europe alone was 
such resistance etrcctiially maintained. }3y 
the unexampled exertions which you laiabled 
me Ufmake, in aid of the countries nobly 
contending lor indeiiendencc, and by the 
spirit which was kindled in .so many nations, 
the continent was at length delivered from 
the most galling and ojrpres.sive tyranny 
under which it had ever 1 alioured ; and f 
had the hap})incss, by the blessing of Divine 
Providence, to terminate, in conjunction 
with his Majesty’s Allies, llie mo,st eventful 
and sanguinary contest in wliich Europe 
had for centuries been engaged, willi uri- 
parcllclod success and glory. The prose¬ 
cution of such a contest for so many years, 
and more particularly the efforts which 
marked the close of it, have been follovved 
within our own countryVjgs well as through¬ 
out the rest of Europe, by considerable 
internal difficulties and distress. Butdeeply 
as I felt for the immediate pressure upon 
his Majesty’s people, I nevertheless looked 
forward without dismay, having always the 
fullest confidence in the solidity of the re¬ 
sources of the British Empire, and in the 
relief which might be exix'cted from a con¬ 
tinuance of peace, and from the patience, 
public spirit, and energy of the Nation. 
I’hese expectations have not been disap¬ 
pointed. The improvement in the internal 
circumstanct'S of the country is happily ma- 
nilest, and promises to be steadily pro¬ 
gressive; and 1 feel a perfect as.sn ranee 
that the continued loyalty and exertions'of 
all classes of his Majesty's snljccls will co!i- 
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ifirtn these growing indications of national 
prosperity, by promoting obedience to the 
laws and attachment to the Constitution, 
from which all our blessings have been 
derived.” 

This was succeeded in the Gazette of 
the Tuesday following by the usual 
proclamation for a new Parliament; in 
consequence of which the elections have 
l)een coiniueucud in various piirts of 
tlu! kingdom, and in places where no 
contest occurred the memhers have al¬ 
ready been returned. Only two Can- 
didate.s started as avowed su]tporterg of 
annual parliamenls and universal suf¬ 
frage —vij. those two notorious worthies 
Hunt and IVoolcr; but the latter who 
put uji for (k)veiitry, resigned the con¬ 
test almost immiuliatcly; and the former 
as ohslinatc and dull as he is viilgar and 
impudent, kej)t open the poll at AVest- 
mirister, tho’ in tlie course of the three 
first days he only obtained S3 votes. 

From the East Indies nui learn tliat 
Holkar has at length thrown iiimselt’ 
upon the iner(;y of th(! Ilritisli Govt^rn- 
ment, and (hat his .son has lieen jdaeed 
in our hands as a hostage, and for tlie 
purposes of edue.-ition. Offers had been 
made by some of the Pindarree chief’s t.> 
assist in the war against the rest. 7'he 
battle on tlie '21st of Decemher, cost the 
British forces dearly, hut the enemy 
was totally routed and lost SOOObinen; 
the details were published in the London 
Gazette of June 8. 

The robelliou of the inhabitants of 
Candy, the particulars of which were 
given in the (!ey]on Government Gazette 
of the 31st of January, turns out to he 
hut a contemptible disturbance wbieb 
can liave but one termiiiation, althongli 
it does not apjiear by the last account^ 
that the rebels have been completely 
subdued, 'riie intelligence by the Cey¬ 
lon Gazettes reaches no later than to the 
31st of January. 

ytANCE. 

A singular proposition was brought 
before the ('liambcr of Dei>uties shortly 
before its separation, by the ('ount de 
Boissy d'Anglas, viz. jiiat each of the 
Deputies should be repaid, out of the 
public purse, the charges lie bad incur¬ 
red for travelling and during bis re¬ 
sidence in tlie French capital; it docs 
not appear that the motion was even 
seconded, and doubtless the whole 
Chamber thought it most extraordinary, 
for at present every representative 
receives a certain though perhaps not an 
adequate income in consequence of his 
^ election. 


On the 20th of May, the Duke of Or¬ 
leans lost his daughter. Mile. Moiit- 
pensier; she was born at Twickenliain 
between two and three years ago, and 
died at Neuilly, not far from Paris. 

Thi>. funeral of the Prince of Condti 
took place on the 26th of May, at St. 
Denis. 'I'he French court moulded for 
a fortnight. 

General Girard, who much distin¬ 
guished liimself in the war of the Pen¬ 
insula, died at Clermont Ferrand on the 
J6th of May. 

q'lic proposition of the loan with the 
large interest offered by the French 
Government has met w’ith the utmost 
success, and the subscriptions far exceed 
the anioinit required. 

'i'iie King of France lias concluded a 
Treaty noth the King of the two Sicilies; 
tlie ratifications were exchanged on the 
6th of March last. ^I'lie regulations are 
purely commereial, hut in no respect 
not even iiieidentiillv can he said to aifctl 
the siihjcet.s or trade of this country. 

SI’AIX. 

Ferdinand 111. has published an im¬ 
portant decree as alVeeting the subjects 
of this country who liave ])roceedRcl, or 
are about to proceed to South America, 
to join those uiiially denominated the 
Patriots. It pi’uvide.s that the. siibjcets 
of foreign States foiinil in arms against 
him in SoutlT America, shall he consi¬ 
dered and treated as rebels. This seems 
a singular and a xcry unprecedented 
step to take, and it will no doubt have 
partially the effect desired, viz. tliat of 
deterring British subjects, esjieci'ally 
half-pay officers from aiding those who 
have taken up arms ag.iinst their Icgiti- 
mat<^!iovcreign. The decree bears date, 
on the 8th last.. 

The expedition for the insurgent co¬ 
lonics has sailed from Cadiz, hut consi¬ 
dering tJie length of preparation the 
force is very small: it consists of onlv 
2000 men who were embarked in 13 
transports and a frigate. Its destination 
is not known, but jirobably it will 
proceed to Lima. 

OEBMANY. 

Messrs. Baring, Hope, and Co. have 
become the contractors for the Austrian 
Loan to the extent of 30 millions of 
florins in specie, subscribing 70 for 
every 100, and receiving 3 per cent, in¬ 
terest on tlie capital. 

It is stated that according to the new 
constitution each circle of the kingdom of 
Bavaria will have a separate assembly of 
representatives: the national assembly 
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wUl be camnosed of deputies from e<M;h 
of these bodies. 

SWEDEN. 

Charles XIV. was crowned at Stock¬ 
holm with the usual solemnities on the 
11th May. The King- was anointed 
^ the Bishop of Liindhoim, and the 
Crown Prince and nobility as usual 
took the oaths of allegiance; his Ma¬ 
jesty afterwards appeared among his 
people on horseback and u'as received 
with enthusiastic joy. 

DENMARK. 

An attempt if indeed it amounted to 
80 much, was made by a person said to 
be a lunatic to assassinate the King of 
Denmark at a leycc. The attendants 
«)bBcrvcd the individual approaching the 
King as if with some wicked design, and 
upon searching him concealed weapons 
iverc found upon his person. 

TURKI.Y. 

A dreadful conflagration took place at 
Constantinople on the 3d April, which 
commcitced at a liouse contiguous to the 
hotel of the French Kmhassy. 'J’lie 
Princess Ypsilanti, her son, three wo¬ 
men and eight children perished in the 
flames which consumed many houses, 
hut that «d’tlic French Amhassador es¬ 
caped in consequence of the wind being 
in an o])positc direction. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICI. 

A hill passed Congress continuing 
from the 30th June, (wlien the former 
law expired) for seven l ears tlie present 
high duties upon cotton and woollen 
goods irnportiKl into the Lliiitc.d States. 
This is an important measure as aflfcct- 
ing the manufactures of this country, 
hut we are not at all surprised that it 


was adopted, recoUectii^vtbe struggle 
the Americans are making to rival us 
not merely in matters of trade and com¬ 
merce. The Houses adjourned after 
making some economical arrangemeUtB 
respecting the boundary line under the 
Treaty of Ghent, and after giving the 
people of the Illinois country liberty tp 
form a constitution and government for 
themselves; it is to this part of the 
Nortli American Continent that many 
families from this country have shipped 
themselves. The Navigation Act passed 
by Congress sliortly previous to its ris¬ 
ing is thought by some to he worded in 
such a manner as to operate very hos- 
tilely towards the shipping of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and it certainly throws additional 
difliculiies in tlie way of conveying the 
produce of the United States in British 
bottoms. 

sonil AMERICA AND WEST INDIES. 

11 appears from the Caraccas Gazettes 
of the loth and 18th March, that Gen. 
JVIorillo had gained several fresh vic¬ 
tories over Bolivar; notwithstanding, 
the latter continued his jidvance, and it 
seems probable that Moriilo ivas very 
severely handled, though the ultimate 
triumph might he on his side. 

General Boyer has been elected by 
the Senate of St. Domingo successor to 
Petion in the presi<iencv of the Re- 
puhlit.. He issued his Proclamation on 
the 1st April, 18J8, from his Palace at 
Tort-au- Prince, 

Chili declared itself independent in a 
Proclamation dated February, 1818.— - 
'Phe intelligence arrived via Buenos 
Ayres. , 
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Bulletin of the King's Tleallh. 

“ Windsor, Castle, June 7. 

His Majesty has passed the last month 
n a very tranquil manner,and continues to 
enjoy good bodily health, but his Majesty's 
disorder is unaltered.” 

A Lecture has been lately delivered in the 
metropolis, in the English language, by a 
modern Greek, on the true pronunciation of 
his language. The Lecturer is a young 
man, named Calbo, a native of Zante. His 
object was to shew that though the purity of 
the tongue has been debased, the pronuncia¬ 
tion remains the same as in the most cla^ic 
times; an opinion which he enforced with 
considerable truth of reasoning. 


The Gazette of June l.Sth contains the 
Proclamation for calling a new Parliament, 
and apjM^inting the election of the Scotch 
Peers for the 24tb July. The writs to be 
returnable on the 4th of August. 

From the report of the Committee, con¬ 
sisting of 24 Ladies, of the Guardian Society, 
the object of which is to reclaim and pro¬ 
vide employment for females walking the 
streets at night, &c.) it appears that since 
the formation of the Society, 431 had been 
received into the Asylum, of whom 131 were 
put out tolservice, 99 restored to fliehr 
friends, 135 had withdrawn themsdves, 5 
died and the rest were sent to the various 
parishes which they belonged to. 
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It appears from the general sliipping list: 
of June 1st that out of £82 vessels that 
passed the Sound between May 19 and 23, 
250 were from England. 

The foundation stone of a building for tlie 
education of 400 children on the National 
■System, has been lately laid at Stockvrell, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, with lh« 
usual formalities. 

Mr. Flaxman's monument toTa)rd Nelson 
erected at the national expence in St. Paul’.s 
Catliedral, is nt length finished and is now 
open to public inspection. 

J. Merceron, Esq. magistrate for Middle¬ 
sex, has been senteuced to a tine of 2001. 
and 6 months inipri-sunutent, tor having 
fraudulently nppropriattHl parish iiionev, 
and to 12 months imprisonment for licensing 
piiblituiDS legally disqualified. 

Increase <if Crimes and . CriininuLs 
throughout England and Wales. Number 
of coinmiUncnts in lSll,53tt7 ; in 1817, 
near 14000. Total number of jaTsoiis con- 
xictedin 1811,3103; in 1817,9050. l-'or 
burglary (convicted) in 1811,76; in 18!7, 
274. For counterfeiting coin, in 1811, 
f*l; in 1817, 263. For having Ibrged iMink 
>:utrs in possession, in 1811, 17; in 1817, 
UaO. (F'rom an account lately presented to 
the House of Commons.) 

Bequests (in the 3 per cent Consols) of tile 
lute .1. Baker, Esq, of Lower Grosvenor- 


.street. 

Bcthlam Hospital.10,000 

T^ondon l,ying-in ditto , . . . 5,000 

Marine Society. 500 

London Hospital.10^*0 

Small Pox and Inoculation . . . .3,000 

St. Luke’s ........ 3,000 

Philanthropic Society .... 1,600 

Society for discharge, &c. of .small 

debts.3,000 

Charity School of Christ Church, 

Mid^esex ....... 800 


It appears from accounts lately presented 
totlie House of Comnmns, that the amount 
of the sums paid by the public to the Bank 
as a remuneration for receiving the contri- 
i'utiomi on loans, inde|>endcnt of the annual 
expense of management, from, 1793 to 1816 
inclusive is 397,0861. 7s. 3d.; that the num¬ 
ber of forged notes dbcovered from June 1, 
1812, to April 16, isft, distinguishing those 
from 11. to 201. and upwards, is 131,361; 
that the total expence of prosecutions for 
forgeries or uttering forged notes, from 
March 1, 1797, to April!, 1818, amounts 
to 148,8701. 9s. 3d.; that the nftminat value 
nf the notes of which payment was refused, 
from January 1, 1816 to April 10, 1818, is 
74,760; and that the nominal value of forged 
notes paid by the ^nk, for the same period 
which was afterwards recovered on the 
forgeries being detected, was only 751. 
The whole exjxoice of prosecutiqps in 1797, 
was only about 15001. while in the first three 
months of the present year, it is 10 8901.’ 

A number of dealers in tea and coftec 
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hnv^ been convicted <since«nr lost) b^ore 
the Board of Excise, of adulterating the said 
articles—a publican was also convicted of 
adding 2.5 gallons of water to his gin. 

The proprietors ofT>rary*Lane Theatre 
have determined not to open the Hpuiie 
until an additional sum of 60001. be pre¬ 
viously subscribed. The debts amount to 
80,0001. A declaration has been ipriade by 
the proprietors, that tile House was lo.sing 
1001. u night I 

I'he Members of the Pitt Club dined 
together on June 4th at the City of Ijondon 
Tavern, Lord Lascolles in the chair; tlie 
Lord Chancellor, Chancellor of the Evehe- 
quer, Lord Liver]>uol, and other ministerial 
Lords and Gentlemen on the right and left. 
Lord Liverpool uilverted to tht? necessity of 
checking the growing profanentiss of the 
age, Ac. 

_ A recent Ordar of Council gives the pri¬ 
vileges of free ports to llalitax and St.‘ 
John’s in the tJoviTiimeiits of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. 

'I'lieComiiiiitee for procuring an equaliza¬ 
tion of the diitieson coals, receiveassurances 
of support from all parts of the kingdom. 
The present iiu>de of laying the duty imix>- 
ses a tax of Gs. 6d. pc-r chaldron generally 
in those parts of the kingdom where coals 
are conveyed, at heavy additional expences 
of freight, port dues, and other incidental 
charges; and in the port of London, a duty 
of 9s. 4d. is paid, exclusive of a tax of C<1. 
on the shipment at ?9ewcastle. 

The bustle of Election pervades every 
part of the town vid country. The Election 
for the City commenced on Tuesday the 
15th. Sir James Shaw, one of tlie late 
members retires. Among other Candidates 
for Westminster, is Mr. Hunt of Spa-Fields 
notoriety. In addition to the forluer mem¬ 
bers for Southwark, Sir Robert Wilson is n 
Candidate. 

Rate of subsistence to Innkeepers, Jiv. 
on quart^ing soldiers, by an Act just pass:‘d 
is Is. 2d? per day, to be paid by every lun:- 
cominissioned oiti^r and private wlio shall 
be furnished with diet and small beer, and Is. 
per day for hay and straw for every hor se. 

A recent Order of Council suspends the 
training of the militia for the present year. 

The intended new opening from I'iecu- 
dilly on the west sida of Bunington House 
into Burlington Gardens, will be cuvercsl 
with an awning simUar to that of the Albany. 
Instead of chambers, handsome shops uiv 
to lie fitted up on each side for the display of 
articles of taste and fancy. 

At .5 o'clock, on Monday afternoon, .June 
1st, the Duke and Duchess of Caunbsidge 
were remarried at Buckingham House, by, 
the Archbishop of Canterbu^, according 
to the ritual of the Church of England. 

On June 23d was d^termin^ in the Court 
of King’s Bench a qi^jSstion of vital' iiapor- 
tance to the commerci.'il woild as it vespeci, 
the power assniiivd by the B.saki of EugJsui J 
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''of InipoUo^in^^ ]3an)t to he 

fnrgertes. In an action browght by aye- 
i-:i>ectaHe tradesman named Brook, residing 
in Uie neighbourhood of Holbom, against 
^Varwick an insjiector of notes to the Bank 
of England, for cliarging the Plaintiff with 
having in his possession a forged Bank 
Note; and for having been the means of his 
being imprisoned Si4 hours. In the course 
of lliC proceedings Lord Ellenborongh re¬ 
peatedly intimated his opinion, that there 
was no pretence for the conduct observed 
fswards the plaintiff. Ilis Lordship on one 
“I’rasion .said, “the sole question .seems 
lierc to be, whether we arc to assert the 
rights and liberties of the jieople, rather 
(Imu tliat a clerk of the Bank should be 
t.^'ind to be in the wrong!” On another 
tiijcusion, bi.s Lordship said “ 1 think the 
commitment in this case is unfounded in 
J«w, and the man who urgos a commitment 
‘n this case, is ,cra.ss.T iuiiorantia’. Mr. 
riuker of Marlborough-street, was tlie 
juagistrute by whom llic commitment was 
signed. The jury very pn pciJy reUinicd 
their verdict accordingly. Ain-r this jniblic 
d“<::lara!.ion of so' ahle a man iind xn .sound a 
lawyer a.s the noble Lord before whom the 
< fjs«* was tried, we hope the question will tor 
ever h“ put to rest. So CTccssivcly arbitrary 
were the Counsel for the Bank on thi.s occa¬ 
sion, that netwithstaiiding the judge advised 
a compromize and the ida'intitt agreed to it, 
they resisted it; and on 5 second occasion his 
Ivoidship. recommended their sufl'ering a 
v erdict of 40s. to he taken, they pertinacious¬ 
ly refused hoping to the Ittst to have their 
'.original usurfied power supported. 

The City Election terminated Tuesday, 
June 23d, and the four following Candidates, 
Alderman Wood, Mr. 'Vt'ilscn, Mr. 'VS’aiih- 
loan, and Alderman Thorpe, were declared 
duly elected. The great struggle was be¬ 
tween Alderman Thorpe and Sir William 
Curtis. 

Numbers at the final terniinasiop. 

■Wood, 5715 ; VVilson,J846; W'aithman, 
4347; Thorpe, 43r49; CvirtiV.4236 j Atkins, 
16'«. 

Prnmntinvs rnil ajififihilinrnls.'] Ijords 
Cranborne and Walpole to be Commission¬ 
ers for the India Board of Controul. 

Clapttaiii Seyniour of the R.N. to succeed 
the late Mr. 'Watson, as Serjeant at .Arms to 
ih" House of Loida. 

Mr. Cooke, of Corpus Christ! College, 
Oxford, elected tc^tlte ollice of Keeper ol tl.e 
Archives. 

Captain IMurmy Maxwell, of the .Mo'-sle, 
ir-nighted, on being presented by Loi'l 
Amlierst on his return from China. Al.so 
the licnour of knighthood confoved on !>r. 
‘ Brown, of Margaretla Farm, an«l T. B. 
IMestow, Esj. of'tA'atlington Hall b'.;li in 
Norfolk. 

JRevlesiaaf^ical Pre/rrmtnls.'^ The Rev. 
J. L. Sutton, Til. A. totherectoiy of Oakley 


Parva and Vicaiagg of North¬ 

amptonshire. 

Rev. G. Cope, D. D. one of the Canons 
residentiary of Hereford, to the office of 
Master of the Hospital of St. Catherine’s 
at Ledbury. 

Rev. G. Beckett, B. A. to the valuable 
curacy of Cha|)elthorpe, near Wakefield. 

Rev F. Kendall, B. A. to the vicarage of 
Riccall, near York. 

Rev. Adam Sedgwick, M. A fellow of 
Trinity College, eleclc.-d to the Woodwardiah 
Professorship ofMineralogy,in Cambridge. 

Rev. R. R Ck)oper to tlie rectory ot 
Ingold.'^thorpe, Norfolk. 

Rev. J, A. Partridge, to the rectory ofCran- 
wich, w'ith tlie vicarage of Methwoid uu- 
ueXfd, Norfolk. 

Rev G. Taylor, A. B. to the perpetual 
curacy of Sloke by Clare, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Gitwon, A. M. to the rectory of 
'Worlington, in Suffolk. 

Rv^v. Caleb Colton, M. A. to the vicarage 
of Kew and Petersham, Surrey. 

Rev. H. B. Pacey, D. D. fellow of Pem¬ 
broke Hall, Cambridge, to the valuable 
rectory ol Aldekirk-cum-Fossdy ke, Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

Rev. R. "W. Sibthorpe, A- M. of Mag- 
d.ilen College, Oxford, to the exempt do.'ia- 
tive of TalU rshall, Lincolnshire. 

Jjiiil.a.] In Glouce.iter-piacc, Porlinan- 
sqnare, the la<ly of W D. Wilkinson, oi a 
son. 

At Hampstead, the lady of J. F. Mitchell, 
Esq. of a son. 

In Montague-place, the lady of W. R. 
Taylor, Esq. of a daughter. 

In Camomile-street, the lady of R. Baxter, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

In Savile-row, the Rt. Hon. Lady Lytffe- 
ton of a son. 

At Sir R. Glynn’s, in .Arlington-street,the' 
lady of T. Glynli, Esq. of a son. 

At her father's house, in Pail Mall, the 
lady of W. J. Lockwood, Esq. of a son. 

At Kennington Green, the lady of J. 
J. Aniett, Esq. of a daughter. 

Minried.} J. R. Jewkiris, E.®q. of Tot¬ 
tenham, to Charlotte, 3d daughter of J. 
Bryant, Esq. of Gould's Hill, Essex. 

W. H. Bryant, second son of J. "B. Esq. 
of Gould’.s Hill, E.ssex, to S. Sybclla, third 
daughter of the late S. Somes, Esq. of Mile 
End. 

At Camberwell, J. Simms, Esq. of St. 
Jcliit's, Newfoundland, to Miss Ann Gray, 

Alfred Fawke.s, Esq. of Great Cumber- 
land-strcet, Portnian-sqnare, to WUhelmina 
second daughter of J. Melford, Esq. of 
Guildford-strect, Russel-sqiiare. 

Augustus Giani, Esq. of NewCavendiah- 
street, Portland-place, to Miss Greenfield, 
Penti:nvi!ie. 

At Ftilham, Major-general Sir T. Brtwi- 
ferd K. C. B. to Mary Anne, only daughter' 
ol the late J. Atkinson, Esq. of Newcastle. 







Dr. Oansey, son of J. D. Esq. of Bland- 
ford, to Miss S. Warburton, daughter of T. 
W. Esq. of Hackney. 

J. Wri;,rlit, Esq. of Mohtague-strect, 
.Portman-square, to Amelia, duv}ghtcr of the 
late Governor Woodley, of Btrbice. 

J. Cohen Esq, of Woburn place, to Miss 
Myers, eldest daughlhcr of Dr. J. H. M. of 
John-slrt^t, .A mcrica-square. 

At Maryb«)iie Church, C. E. Graham 
Esq. to Miss M. Jones, of New Hall, 
Hhuabon. 

E. Stardey, Esq, of Charlotte-street, Bed- 
ford-squure, to Miss Milne, of Lower Gros,' 
Venor-street. 

J. M. Brydon, Esq. surgeon of theR. N. 
to Miss E lli.slop, of Knighisbridge. 

Col. Seymour, to Lady Charlotte Chol- 
mondley. 

J. Webh, Esq. ofGuildford-strect,toMiss 
A, I,aing-, only daughter of T. L. E.sq. of 
Ifaihan) Hill, Surrey. 

W. Margesson,jun. Esq, of U|)por Berk- 
ley-street, to Miss M. F. Cooke, of Owston, 
near DoricasUw 

Capcl Ilanhury, Esep ofthe Royal Scoti^h 
Regt. son of the late .1. H. Esq. of Totleti- 
haui, to l\r]i.s.s E. Franklin, granddaughter 
«>f tlie late celebrated Dr. Franklin. 

Count de Lusi, of the 1st. Regt. of Prus¬ 
sian Guarj.s, to Miss Maria Giffurd, daugh¬ 
ter of the Marchioness Dowager of Lans- 
downe. 

The Dnke of Cambridge to the Princess 
»)f Hesse Casscl (.at Cassel, June 7). 

'I’lie Duke of la?inster, to the youngest 
daughter of the Earl of Harrington, ,'rhe 
> erein'.iiiy wiv: piwformtnl hy the Archbishop 
of Caritcrbui y, and the Prince Regent gave 
iiway the bride. 

Mr. E. Innes, of Fleet-street, to Miss 
Lightfoot of I.slington. 

W. I... Wharton, E.sq. of Lincoin’s-Inn, 
to Miss .Ia(;ob, eldest daug^hw of the Kev. 
J. H. J, of Salisbury. • 

J. C. Freeling, Eisiq. stxond son of F. F. 
Esq. of the General Post-Ollicc, to Mary, 
third daughter of the late E. Cox, Esq. of 
ifanipstcad Heath. 

W. Manning, Esq. ofthe Hon. East India 
^'oiiipany’s service, to Catherine, second 
daugliter of the late J. C. Stewart, Esq. of 
Blackwall. • 

His Roy:*! Highness tlie Duke of Kent 
(married abroad at Cobourg, on the 29th of 
May.) to Maria Louisa Victoria, Princess 
Ifcwager of Leinirigen,*and sister of his 
Uoy.tl Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Cohourg. The Princess will be JI2 years of 
age in Augu.st. She has a son and daughter 
by her former husband: the son i.s in his 
14tli year and the daughter in her I2th. 

Died.] At his house in Quoen-square, 
Bloiimsbury, W, 'V'^^tson, Etq. barrister, 
'i'hia Gentleman hud discharged the duties 
of the following situations in a* satisfactory 
(naaner, viz, Serjeant at Arms to the House 


of Liords, ChtHtfom of die Mi|U|eiei(aB(l 
Westminater Sessions, and Senior Plewler 
to the Corporation of London. 

Dr. W'm. Old, late of the honourable 
East India Company’s service, on Uia 
Madras establishment. , 

At Ormiy Lodge, Ham Common^ Hannah 
eldest daughter of Sir John Sinclair, bart. 

In' Albemarle-street, A. Shakespeare, 
Esq. 70. ' 

At hi.s house in Norton-street, Colonel J. 
Elford, Lieut. Governor of St. John’s New¬ 
foundland, and formerly of the 51st regt 

In his S6th year, J. D. Uucker, Esq. of 
the Old South Sea House in Broad-streef. 

Suddenly in the Tower, Mr. Ltish. 
While his funeral w'as proceeding from the 
door his aged widow who stood on the thresh¬ 
old suddenly fell down and expired, on 
the side of her husband's coffin. 

In Montague-square, Anne Lady Murray, 
widow of • the late Sir J. M. bart. of Blacks 
burrougb. 

In Parliament-street, in his .S5th year, 
Charles Bacon, Esq. Architect, Clerk of the 
works in the department of Wjiitehall, Sur¬ 
veyor to the County of Middla.*:ex, &c.' 

At Pentonville, Mrs. W’urHinson, wife of 
Mr. W. and mother of the Rev. R. W. 
second Master of Charter-house School. 

At Putney, in his 55th year, J. P. Kensing¬ 
ton, Esq. 

In Grosvenor-place, Viscourtiess Althorpe. 
The family were joyfully anticipating an 
additional member*to tlie House of Sptm- 
cer, H hen their hope.s were suddenly blight- 
txl l.y the loss of the child and its noble 
motlier. * 

('. Scarborough, Esq. in his 49th year, 
of the Kent Road. 

Af Sherwood Lodge, Battersea, T. S. 
Lloyd , son of T G. L. Esq. of Prowsooed 
Court, County of Montgomery. 

At her house in Upper Cadogan-place, 
in her SSth year, Mr.s. .M. Meyrick, wife of 
.S. R. Mcvrick, I.. L. D. 

At l^iidsworth, R. Barker, E.sq. 77. 

At her rt'sidonce in,Burton Crescent, 
Mrs. A. Hoilgson, relict of the late G. H. 
Esq. of Lambeth. 

In Wimpole-street, in his 80th year. Sir 
Stephen Cottrell, Master of the Ceremonies 
at St. .Tames's. 

In Welbeck-.«treet, VV. Burdon, Esq. 
Author of Materiaks for Thinking, <Src. 

At his ^ nii.se in Chelsea, Mr. J. Holies, 
late of V'' ndmill-street, Golden-square. 

At her house in Lower Belgrave-place, 
Westmin.ster, 86. TVl rs. E. Fisher. 

At Islcworth, 87, Lady Twysden, relict 
of the late Sir W. 1’. bai t, of Hoyden Hall, 
KeiiU 

In London a few days afjer his arrival 
from .m Continent with his family, Roberc 
Sc.irleit, M. D. 

H. Frogiey, Esq. 68, of Hounslow. 

On the 7 th of Juno lastMrs. Ann Phillips 
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«f ihe Miftj»pQ|. nu^er <#THr. J. PliiBipr, 
nr (ljSBOTl4-(ttreeti and aister to tbe latd 
George Goulding, Esq. of Soho..8qaare, 
li. 

On the 15lh of Mnrch last, in High Row, 
Knightsbridge. alter a long and lingering 
illness borne with great Christian [tatience 
and resignation, Mrs. Hannah Mcfl're, wife 
of the Rev. J. C. M. aged 56. 

Mr. J. Skellett, Surgeon and Ajwthecary, 
of Dmry Lane. 

Jn Finsbury-square, in his 82d year, D. 
Mellan, Esq. 

At Homerlon, James IIow, Esq. of the 
Navy Ofiice. 

JAMES COBB, ESQ. 

Late Secretary at the India House, 

Was born in 1756: of his early life little 
is known, and even the place of his birth is 
disputed. He appears very early to have 
{assessed dramatic talents, which were first 
displayed to tlie public in a prologue written 
at the age of eighteen for Miss Pope, who 
ejwke it at her benefit before the comedy of 
the .Tealous Wile. He was elected into the 
Secretary’s Office at the East India House 
in 1771, sinca which time he has fulfilled the 
arduous and complicated duties of Secre¬ 
tary with credit to himsedf and advantage to 
the company. Notwithstanding the con- 
fitflnt daily calls of office, he has by a variety 
of performances on desultory subects, 
chiefly satirical, and eshihited in periodical 
]>ublicattons, marked his talents, and inlro- 
eiuced himself to the acquaintance and 
cv«teem of many literary characters. In 
1779, Miss Po|ie was agfein the means e)f 
ushering him into the theatrical world. He 
idtered a farce from the French of Marivaux 
which was played for her iHjnefit, and re¬ 
ceived such tokens of approbation that the 
Afanagers of Drury Lane requested the 
l opy, but the other engagements of the 
'i’heatre delaying the rejietition t>f the piece 
u> another season, he became impatient, 
withdrew it, and presented it to Mv. Col man, 
and the reception it met with at *ihc Hay- 
market, fully juJlifled tlie AIanager‘.s acceji- 
tance. The ensuing summer, he produced 
iiiiother translation, called the Wedding 
Night, which was brought out at the same 
Theatre; no honey nuKin succeeded to this 
Wedding Night, for being badly^jpeceived it 
litink u| once into oblivinii. Heat length 
grew bolder, laid aside the shackles of 
translation and ventured to soar niwn his 
ownpiroons in a piece called •' If'ko’d have 
thoutht it” This was [dayed both at 
<lovent Garden and the Haymarket with 
some deserved applause. In April ITH.'j he 
closed the Season of Drury I,ane wiih the 
“ and likewise presented the 

first new piece on its <>[>ening tlie following 
year, which was a comic Oficra entitled 
“ S'/rajigeri at Home.” The success that 
•ttetided these two pieces completely csuibr 


lished his reputation at a ^Dtaniatic writer. 
Mr. King acknerwdedged his assistance in 
many de^tached scenes of his pantomime the 

Ihir/y Iinrly,'\ and the prologue to Mr. 
Kemble’s farcer of the “ Pnijecis” w.Tsalso 
from his pen. 

In January 1787, Mr. Cobb added another 
very pleasant Farce to the acting list of 
Drury-Lane Theatre, entitled, “ the First. 
Floor” It was jilaycd many nights during 
that season, and has generally taken its turn 
every year since. In this farce, as in •'* The 
Hitmoiirisi,” iMr. Cobb was powerfully sup¬ 
ported by the exertions of Mr. Bannister, 
jun. In August, the same year, a slight 
performance,entitled, “ English Readings,” 
intonded to ridicule a practice of Public 
Readings then carried (o a hidicrons extent, 
though in itself, and in the hands of compe¬ 
tent performers, not to he condemned; this 
was produced at the Haymarket and was 
generally ascribed to the pen of Mr. Cobb. 

The next year, 1788, in the month of 
February, Mr. Cobb produced, at Drury- 
Lane, another Comic Opera, entitled, “ Love 
in the East and in October, the same 
year, appeared “ The Doctor und /Ipothe- 
carif,” a Farce which still remains on the 
acting list. In this piece Mr.Cohb had the 
assistance of Mr. Storace in the beautiful 
Music to which some of tlie songs were set. 

In Nov. 1789, the Author and Composer, 
who had been so succcssl'ul in (he la.st-men- 
tioned Farce, again united Their talents, 
with .still more success, in *■ The Haunted 
Tower,” then acted at Drury-Lane. In this 
piece ^iignora Storact', who had not tvlore 
performed on the English Stage, made iier 
llrst appearance. 

On the 1st of January 1791, the same 
union of talents was successfully employed 
in tlie production and ]ierlorniance of “ The 
Siege ol Belera/te,” 

In this year* the Drury-l^ane Company 
removed, while that Theatre was rebuilding 
fe) the Haymarket, and Mr Cobb furnished 
tlie Prelude with which the latter Theatre 
was ojicned; it was entitled, Poor Old 
Drury," and was receiiiid with considerable 
applause. In November 1792, he brought 
forward another Comic OiKtra, composed b" 
Storace, entitled, “TJie Pirates,” with the 
same siicce.ss he had already exfierienced. 

In June 1794, the signal victory obtained 
by Lord Howe over tlie French tiw't called 
forth the benevolence of the public towards 
the Widows arid Orjilians of those saiUirs 
who lost their lives in the action of the first 
of the month, that day of triumph to the 
nation at large j the receipts of a night were 
therefore d: vot^ to this excellent design by 
the Managers of Drury-Ijine Theatre; and 
Mr. Cobb wrote a temporary piece, for tlie 
purpose of aiding the charity, eutitled. 

The Gt'viaus First of which was 

produced with great splendour aiid success. 
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ij? December, in the same year, Mr. 
Cobb gave the public another Comic Opera^ 
«omj>osed by Storace-, entitled, " The Che- 
Taker" The last production of Mr. Oobb*s 
■J)en was The Shepherdess vf Cheapsiile,'^ 
acted at Drury-Lane in the year 1796; Iwt 
■this, meeting with a cold fece|)tion, was per- 
ibrmed only two nights. 

From the preceding catalogue our Rea¬ 
ders will perceive, that no small portion of 
■their entertainment at one of the 'J'heaties 
is derived from the pen of Mr. Cobb. Of 
the sc''cral pieces already enumerated, the 
greater ■ part, we believe, are borrowed 
from foreign Dramas, or obsolete F.nglish 
■ones. They , in general, are happily con- 
triveil, and have been successfully repre¬ 
sented. They pleased their first auditors. 


•od atm cootiin^ to fdewe. They have 
hot been coofin^ to Lniadim addienc^^ 
bavediffused mirlh and-aatUfootion to thn 
lovers of the Drama in every part of the 
three kingdoms, and, indeed, wherever an 
Knglish audience has been collected to- 
gellier. 

in IROO, he married Miss StanfeH ofTrat- 
ton fti Hampshire, by whom he is survived 
and has loft to deplore his loss, hi private 
life his friends exulted in his liberality of 
mind and o()eiiness of disposition. b 
social parties, his ingenuous address 8n<4 
sprightliness of conversation proclaimed 
him to be a man of wit and good breeding, 
lie died at Windsor in the 64th year of is 
age. 


PROVINCIAL OCCIJKRENTES 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


BEnFonnsuiSE. 

•VarriVd,} At Yelden, the Rev. S. Ar- 
rvott, M.A. fellow of St. John's college, Ox¬ 
ford, &c. to Martha, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Edw. Bunting, rector, of Yelden. 

Diril ] Mr. Payne, 55, of Oakley, near 
Bedford. 

Susanna, daughter of J. Morris, esq. of 
Ainpthill. While on a visit to her new 
married sister, .she was suddenly cutoff from 
the parent stock like a promising bud vi¬ 
sited with blight. Her relatives poig¬ 
nantly feel the I<js 8 (hey have sustain^. 

BEnKSHiae. 

Married ] At Putney, C. Stock, esq. of 
Reading, to Miss A. Kennion. 

Mr. Cadbury, surveyor of taxes, of Mai¬ 
denhead, to Miss Richards, iiiec.e of the 
late .F. Herring, e.sq. of Wokingham. 

Mr. J. J. Blandy, of R«j(iding,to C. Maria, 
•inly daughter of 11. Burgh, esq. of Stanley 
Park. 

Mr. J. Allies, of Bristol, to Anne, third 
daughter of (he late Rev. J. Douglas, D.D. 
vicar of Deenhamin. 

Died ] At Reading, Mr, W. Creed, 6.5. 

At Old Windsor, Augusta Gwirgina Kli- 
xnboth, relict of the lateTluimus Lonl Wal- 
singham.—Lieut.^ol. Sir W. O. Hamilton, 
many years Governor of Heligoland. His 
sudden death was <«;casioned by the rupture 
of ablood-ves.«el near the heart.—In her .'I5th 
year, Mrs. M. Engall, tif the Home Park, 
Windsor. 

At Windsor, Mr. R. Dyne, 46, one of the 
I.ay Clerks of .St.^leorge’s Chapel. 

Mr. T. Hall, 48, of Lockinge, — Mrs. 
Ixckey, of Moor Mill. 

BUCKINGHA.MSHIBE. 

Married.] The Rev. W. B, Wroth, of 
Eddlesborough, to Miss Barker, eldeat 
daughter of the Rev. J. II. B. rector ot 
North Church, Herts. 

At the Friends Meeting House, Bucking¬ 


ham, Josiah Cash, at\iff merchant, of C^o- 
venlry, to Elizabeth, daughter of John Soa- 
tliam, surgeon. 

The Rev. J. Blaseley, to Miss Crolts, 
daughter of the late W. C. “sq. of Mallow. 

JHeiL] In bis Slst year, K. I. Atkyns, 
only son of J. T. A. esq. of Huntercombe 
House. 

Mr. Webb, of Charlgrove. 

rAMBRIDCr.S.'tIRB. 

Birth.] Lady Ulortlock, of a daughter. 

Married.] C. P. Hudson, esq. of i»i. 
Peter's college, Cambridge, to Miss E. Bur- 
don, iiuly daughter of the late G. B. esq. of 
Maiislield, Nmtingharnshire. 

Mr. Rush, jun. of Field Dalling, Norfolk, 
to Miss A. Harlock, second daughter of the 
late J. II. esq. of Ely. . 

Died.] Mr. J. Miles, 77,of Foulmire. 

At Kneesworth,Gamsdie], second son of the 
late Sir Edw. Nightingale, hart. 32. 

CHESHIRE. 

Births.] AuTattoi^ Park, the lady of 
M’ilbruham Egerton, esq. of a son. 

At High Legh, the lady of G. J. Legb, 
esq. of a son. 

Mamed.] Mr. P. Jones, of Chester, to 
Miss Dimcluw, of Islington, in Liverpool. 

Mr. Jones, surgeon, of Uawarden, to Miss 
. W'ynne, eldest daughter of the late Rev. T 
W. of Tryddyn, near Mold, both in Flint¬ 
shire. 

Died ] At Chester, Mr. J. Jackson.— 
Mrs. Lloyd, 80. 

At Parkgate,Mr. Poole, 42, booksdler, cl’ 
Chester. 

At' Lawton, in her 20th year, Emmar 
youngest daughter of the Rev. L. Wetten- 
hall, r€?ctor of Church Lawton. 

At Holt, Mr. D. Morris, 58. His death 
was awfully sudden. 

At Knutsford, the Rev. G. White, late 
of St. John’s college, Oxlbrd. 



1^ Mr. T. Adamflon, 58* anbi- 

tectj H4JI, Dear Northwich. 

^OQerton, near Knats/ord, Josiah Potts, 
oaq. 

CORNWALL. 

, Married} G. Brian, eat}, of Exeter col¬ 
lege, Oxford, to iVIiss M. Jones, ddestdaugb- 
ter of the late Rev. C. J. rector of St. Ive and 
vicar of LaunceUs. 

M. N. Peters, esq, of Falmouth, to*Miss 
Borlase,oniy daughter and heiress of the late 
, Rev. W. B. of Castle Horneck. 

G. D. John, esq. to Catherine, second 
daughter of J. Pascoe, esq. of Penzance, 

C. Wilcock, esq. of Gonvena, to Miss 
i Gra.y, daughter of Mr. G. proctor, of En- 
dellion. 

At Camelford, Mr. Edw. Arnold, aged 17, 
to Mias M. Broad, aged 13. 

At Poughill, J, Shearm, jun. esq. of 
Stowe House, to Catherine, eldest daughter 
of R. Cole, esq. 

jDied.] At Penzance, Frances, only sur¬ 
viving daughter of the late Mr. Soper, sur¬ 
geon, of Leeds, 22. 

At Liskeard, Mrs. L. Howell, 76, daugh¬ 
ter of the late Rev. J. H. rector of Liin- 
reath. 

CUMAERLAND. 

May 31at,a sturgeon of immense size was 
taken ufion the manor of the Earl of Lons¬ 
dale, and brought to Carlisle to his lord- 
ship’s fishmonger. Weight 20 stone 71bs.; 
lengths f(',t4 inches; circumference 5 feet 
1 inch. Weight of th»roe 701bs. In one 
quarter of an ounce of it were found 1,345 
' eggs or spaw'n. 

The Board of AgricultuA have awarded 
a piece of plate, vahie 25 guineas, to John 
IVlachcll,esq. of Low Plains, for his commu¬ 
nication detailing the process and results of 
an experiment in soiling cuttle on green food, 
on an exte/tsive scale. 

i ten!.] Mr. M. Beattie, of Carlisle, to 
Miss L. Elliott, of the Abbey, near Bramp¬ 
ton. 

At Carlisle, at the Sprft^ Eagle 
Inn, Mr. Barnes, ff Laugrigge, near Wig- 
ton. He came in ai>part^ntly in good health, 
but died before morning. 

DEKBYsmnF. 

The Duke of Devonshire is making con- 
sideraWe improvements in the town of Hake- 
veil. The old and long hidden Cold Bath, 
.32 (eet by 20, has been lately opened, and 
t}\c grounds adjoining are laid out with taste 
and judgment. A range of elegant stables 
and coach-houses arc already built, and some 
old dwelliirgs are pulling down to make other 
appropriate alterations. I'he spire of the 
church has likewise had some ornamental. 
reparations. 

The line of new road from Bdpar to 
Matlock (the bst link in a chain of beautiful 
scenery upwards of 80 miles in length) will 
abortly Iw opened to the public. 

' E. Nlgiitingale, esq. of Lea, to 


Fnufow, Aird daufliter of W,i,Smith, eSq. 
late M.P. Iot Nortneh,' 

At Bakewell,, !VJr. J., Gilbert, jun. of 
Stanton, (agent to B. Thornhill, esq.) to 
Ellen, third daughter of Mr. G. Heath- 
cote. 

Oted] At Derby, Mr. Wm. Eaton, 41, 
keeper of the county gaol. 

Eleanor, the wife of Wm. Carlisle, esq. 
of Longstone Hal). 

At Spondon, near Derby, J. Osbourpe, 
esq. 73, 

Mrs. Jowett, 29, of Draycott. 

S. Hristowe, esq. of Twyford, 81. 

At Chesterfield, T. Lucas, esq. a gentle¬ 
man distinguished by many valuable quali¬ 
ties; kind and aflectionate to his servants 
and tenantry, a liberal friend to a numerous 
poor, and a general phllauthropist ip every 
department of life. 

Very suddenly, R. Waller, esq. solicitor 
and town clerk. 

At Ashborne, 69, Mrs. C. MUles, wife of 
A. M. Gent. 

OEVONSMins. 

June 12th, arrived at Plymouth, from the 
South Seas, after an absence of 25 months, 
the ship Countess of Morley. She is the 
first to return from the Southern fislierie.s. 
as she was the first fitted out.lroin Plymouth. 
Her voyage may serve to demonstrate the 
probable success of the speculation, having 
1,900 barrels of the best oil on Iniard.— 
From the commencement to the termination 
of the voyage, not a single death, or instance 
of illness occurred among the crew. 

Tlje two corner atone.s of tjie New Deb¬ 
tors’ Prison for tlie county were laid at 
Exeter, May 22d, by Me.ssrs. Cornish and 
Son, of Exeter, and Miss Cbilme. Tiie build¬ 
ing used at present as a Sheriff’s Ward has 
long been the scene of indecorous proceed¬ 
ings, from a total relaxation of all prison 
discipline; a cirgunistance attribuUd to the 
disgusting state of the prison which pre¬ 
vented the sufierintendence of visiting ma¬ 
gistrates. 

Also, on June 4th, the corner stones of 
the gaol and Bridewell were lain at Exeter, 
at the foot of Norlhenhay, by C. Brake, esq. 
mayor, and I-I. Blackball, esq. 

BirfA ] The lady of T. Upham, esq. of 
Exeter, of a son. u 

Mnrrefd ] J. Bremridge, esq. to Miss E. 
H. Worthy, eldest daughter of ilie late J. 
D. W. esq. of Exeter. 

Lieut.-Col. Jars’ois, of the 8th or King's 
regt., to Miss E. Maitland, second daughter 
of W. M. esq, of Exeter. 

At Mamhead, Dr, Miller, physician, of 
Exeter, to Miss Ann Hewitt, daugiiter of 
General Sir George H. bart. 

Major Kingdon, of the 80th regt, to Miss 
Herring, only daughter Pnd heiress of the 
late Rev. L. H. of Petlierwin. 

At Exeter, Capt. Watson, R.\, 
He had retired to rest the preceding even- 
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inf and awoke about two, under an' im- 
})Tession of fear that' the house was on lire; 
he arose, and having ascertained that there 
was no cause for alarm , waii returning to his 
room, wlit n he suddenly dropped down and 
instantly erpired. 

At 'J'eignmouth, Lieut. Southcote, R.N. 

At Barnstaple, advanced in years, in con- 
wquence of being throwrf out of his whiskey, 
Lieut.'Col. Quin. 

J. Ldye, esq. of Pinnoy, son of the late J. 
£. esq. banker, of Bristol. 

DORSET.SHI RE. 

Birth.l At Weymouth, the lady of J. F. 
Lyles, esq. of a son. 

MnTT’eti ] At Weymouth, S. Brown, 
esq. to Mary, only daugliuT of J. Russell, 
fsq.—Major VV.iliacc, of the 1st or Royal 
l)ia;;o ns, to Eliza, second daughter of NV. 
1'. Hedges, esq. of Dorchester. 

.1. L. Bucklaiid, surgeon, of Shaftsbnry, 
to Miss M. Lush, of Charles’ square, Hox- 
ton. 

Q. H. Stroud, esq. of Rfilli, to Esther, 
•widow of the late ^V. Wliilacre, esq. of 
TVloiCoinbo House. 

Died ] At Sherborne, Miss Hawker, eld¬ 
est daughter of the late Rev. G. R H. 

At St. Giles’s, J. Somerset Talbot, fifth 
son of the Dean of Salisbury aud the Lady 
Eliz. Talbot. 

At Wimborne, in her 72d year, Mrs. 
BasKctt, wife of the Rev. J. B. one of the 
liiiiiisters of the Collegiate church of Wim~ 
borne Minster. 

oil R HAM. 

C. I’ennant, esq. of Stockton is now em¬ 
ploying at his sole cx[iente, an engineer to 
survey the country between Stockton and 
■VVest Auckland, for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining a line for the formation of a canal to 
communicate with the Gr^'at South West 
Coal Field. The proposid line to commence 
from Portrack, near Stoclvlon, to proceed 
by Morton, Blackstone, Tliorpe Witton, 
Stillington, Windlestone, Brussleton, &c. to 
lilvenwood Bridge; to take its principal 
supply of water from the Gaunless, as its 
head ievel, which will run 10 mile.s without 
a lock. The field of coal in the contiguous 
dwtrirts is esiimatcd*at 120 square miles, or 
7S,000 acres. Tlie Tees has more water on 
bar than Tynemouth, and is as well cal¬ 
culated for tlie export of coals as either of 
the neighbouring rivers. • 

A Correspondent of the Durham County 
Advertiser ioi‘ Saturday, June 20, objects 
ta the line of canal above suggested, as tlie 
carriage on it would be nearly limited to 
coals and lime. He recommends the line 
surveyed by Messrs. Brindley and Whit¬ 
worth in 1(69, as the trade and carriage 
would then be general, including lead imd 
goods of merchandize of varkhis descripr 
tirin.s. The project then was to lay the 
main i;an-al from Stockton to Grant Bridgiq 
between Gairdbrd aud Winston, e.illi four 


branches, from Oothun Stob to Saglest^ii ;', 
from near Darlington; to near Croft Bridg e, 
from Ulmby to Pierse Bridge, and hcni, 
Kellerby, by Quarry Housp, Woodhouse 
Lane, &c. to Etherley, and the Witton Pitu. 

iWorried.] Mr. H. Smith, juh. of Dar¬ 
lington, to Miss Flintofi', second daughter of. 
F. P. esq. of Croft. 

At Sunderland, Mr. W. Hasw^,'brewer, 
to Miss M. Worthy. 

M. Gibson, esq. of Tursdale, near Dur¬ 
ham, to Miss Atkinson of Weardale. 

Died.] At Durham, in his SIst year, 
M. Dunn, esq. Alderman. He served the 
ollice of mayor in 1801, and in 1809. An 
earnest wish to do good, accompanied with 
a pleasing deportment and easy manners, 
had gained him the general esteem of his 
fellow-citizens. 

In Sunderland, Mr. T. 'Wilton, 50. , 

At Darlington, Mr. J. Uickaby, oneof the 
Society of Friends, 90. 

At Bernard Castle, Mr. J. Bidl, postman 
between the town and Grctabridge.—Mr. J, 
Blensksopp.— Mrs. M. Bell. 

At Enibloton, Mr. W. Grey, of the Bine 
Posts Inn, Newcaptle, 37. 

.At Shadl'ortii, aged 10 years, Maria, 
daughter of Mr. R. Hall, in consequence of 
being dreadfully burnt from her clothes 
catching tire. 

At Twizlo Castle, in his 81st year, Sir 
Francis Blake, hart, a gentleman distin¬ 
guished by the endawments of a cultivated 
mind, and furnishing* an cxamjjle to all 
classes, in his observance of moral and reli¬ 
gious duties. He is succeeded in his tide 
andcotL'iderable estates by his eldest sou, 
Col. nc'v Sir Francis B. 

ESSEX. 

Among other improvements made or 
making in Uie town of Harwich, (such V s 
the hot and cold baths, and the conveniericc' 
prepared for bathing, with t«'o new circulat¬ 
ing librwies) the new Light-houses now, 
building m'ay deserve honourable mention. 
The upper light situated «t the entrance < f 
the town is a tower of a nonagon form, up¬ 
wards of 100 feet high; the elegance of the 
design and manner have attracted uni'x rsal 
approbation. 

flirt/i.] The Lady of W. Long AAVHcs- 
ley, esq. of a daughter, at 'W’anstead Iloiivo. 

MfiTTied.l T. Jervis, late minister ol ibo 
Unitarian congregaliou in I.eed3, to Jilivs 
Disney, of the Hyde, Ingate®tone. 

The Rev. G. Walker. !M. .A. Fellow of 
Trinity-college, t'arabridge, Ac. to My??* 
Mary Carr, of Colchcsit r, 

Mr. Tomkin, surgeon, of Witham, (-i 
Miss. E. Royce, of Woodham Mortiiuf r- 
. Lodge. 

Died.'] At Clielmsford, Mrs. S. Tindall, 
wife of R. T, esq. of Coval Hull. 

At Colchester, Mr. Rirkwood, masted fif 
the Church of I'.nglaud Charily- Schools. 

Suddenly. Mr. 1>. AYoodrnlVc, of l.iulo 
Benih'v- 
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AtGi^$ad^v, Walter, aera of 

W. UrqaWrt, eiq. 21. 

|Sn. Wilron, relict of the late Robt. W. 
Ejt?!. of W’oodhoiiM!, East Ham. 

At Peak Hill, Walthnni Abbey, Captain 
D^, of tiie 64t]} regiment. 

In his 21st year, Samuel, the 4th con of 
Mr. G. Wray, of’Springfield. About 9 yearn 
cince, on a rejoicing night, this youth was 
dreadfully burnt, in consequence of a bundle 
nl serpents whidh be had in bis bosom tak-. 
iDg Are. From the injury tlien sustained, 
the auflering victim lingered until the pre- 
M-nt period, not in inactivity, but in the 
profession of a wBtchnrakcr . which he hud 
ur;quired and practised wicii svqieTior in- 
fvnuity, 

In his .ISth year, J. Stort. esq. of Ilal- 
nLoucESTERsiiinr. 

Thesum collected at Cheltenham in 1805, 
I'll account of the assessed tuxes was 26.101. 
in the year ending April !i, 1818, it aniount- 
eti to 10,8001. Witliin a still shortrr period 
the number of stage coaches hits increased 
tiom S to 50, daily in and out. The prepa- 
lations Ibr lighting tlie town with gas are in 
a state of forwardness. 

fiirih.] At Arlingham Co ;rt, the lady of 

Bernard, esq. of a daughter. 

Mnrrifd,] .1. Wait, esq. of Bristol, to 
Miss Fryer of Glottcesler. 

8. Arkel1,esq. of Easlington, to Miss M. 
Keys,of Frameiode. , 

J. btevens, esq. o^?^onth Cerney,to Miss 
H. Howes, of W'inaon. 

The Rev. W. W. MutloW, to Miss M. A. 
Wilton, of Gloucester. 

After a courtship of 24 years, Mr. J. 
Kedwards, to Miss S. Gainer, both of 
Tewkesbury. The following Impromtu 
was sported on the occasion :— 

The bridegroom it seems, took much pains 
to obtain her. 

But the bride, it is plain, is not now a 
Gainer. v 

C. I.awrence, fesq. adlicilor, to Lydia, 
c'Wt'st daughter of D. Bowh'y, esq. banker, 
both of Cirencester. 

W. Lambert, esq, of Chalford, to Miss 
M. Partridge of Stroud. 

At Bristol, Mr. W. Morgan, 
surgeon, many yearc house apoBu-cary to 
St- Peter’s Hospital, 28; the duiios of 
which situation he discharged with un- 
wc.iric^ attention and fidelity. Ilis clia- 
raoter was ornamented with humaniiy and 
tia' social virtues. 

At Bourton, Mrs. Breat, •iridew of Uie 
laic C. 8. esq. 

At Blenheim I.X)dge, Cheltenham, Mrs. 
A. Dodden, of Temple Cloud, near Bristol. 

At Clitton Hot Wdls, Miss E. Edwards, 
daugl^r the late Rev. J. E. vicar of 
Fairford. 

At Stroud, In the prime of life, Mr. J. 
Potter, oJ Uloacester..-~Mrs. A. Randall.— 


At h» lodgings in the town, R, Gourlay. 
esq. 

At Cirencester, in his 68lh y«»r, J. Colen. 
esq. formerly Chief of York Factory, Hud¬ 
son’s Bay. * 

At Newent, 42, Mr. Jos. Careless, a kiiid^ 
neighbour, a sincere friend, and an upright 
honest man. 

II AM PS nine. 

At Winch(*ster (’ollege, 40 of the gentle¬ 
men commoners have been allowed to re¬ 
sign. There were only 6 out of 230, who 
were not concerned in the late revolt; the 
two senior and four other college prefects.— 
Tranquillity is now restored, and the busi¬ 
ness of the schools has been rraumed with 
jcrfect order. 

iXfnrrieti.'] T. Mann, esq. of Andover,’ 
to Miss Eliz. Stubbings, of Islington, 

K. F. Ferrar, esq. of th« 6dtb regt. to 
Eliz. eldest daughter of the late J. GillHTt, 
esq. of Newport, Isle of AVight. 

fJiedI At Portsea, .1, Bullock, eq. for¬ 
merly of the Ordnance Oflice, Tov e 

At Alton, Mrs. Kensp, relict of the late 
Mr. tt, K. surgeon, 8ti. 

In her 74th year, Theophilii, relict of fo¬ 
late J. Gregory, e.S(j. of Odiham. 

R. Barlow, esq. of Newport, Isle of 

Wight. 

iierefososimrr. 

Prejtarations arc making for laying down 
the Kington Rail-\i’ay, to proceed ifom tho. 
Hay Rail-way at Eardisley, to the Linir- 
works at Biirlinjob in the county of Radnor, 
being 12 miles in length. 

Married.'] Mr. J. Goagh, attorney, of 
Hereford, to Mary Anne, daughter of .1. 
Nash, esq. of Hill liouse, Ncwenliam, ia 
Gloucestershire. 

Hied.] At Ros*;, Mrs. Brookes, relict of 
the late Mr. AV. B. surgeon and apothecary. 

llEIiTFORDSHIHr. 

Mnrried.] Mr. C. AIdis, «,i f’ui ri.' rivfll, 
to Miss S[)ence, eldest liaughtLi- oi T. S. 
e.sq, of Hertford. 

The Rev. R. G. Baker, v.>_'5 ot AV. p. ^sq. 
of Bavford Burv, to Miss Emma I'-ranks, of 
Beech Hill. 

St. John .Alder, esq. to Miss E. Reid, of 
Lion's Down. 

Died.] At Hitchin, Nath. Field, es^. 

At Baldock, in her 20th year. Miss Simp¬ 
son, eldest daughter of the Rev. J. S. rector 
and master of an iicademy. She tenninateil 
a useful life under a lingering illness, and 
her loss is deeply deplored. 

At .Aldeiiham, near Elstree, J. .Mackin¬ 
tosh, esq. formerly a merchant of Rood 
Lane, London. 

Mr. J. BaU,of Ashwell, 76. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.'], Mr. Jjambert, of Fenstanton, 
to Miss Beech, of Spalding. 

Died.] At Huntingdon, Mrs. Ashton, 
widow. 
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K»KT. 

The alteration and lowering of Folke¬ 
stone Hill is advertised to be executed by 
contract end completed within three months. 

Married.'^ W. Millen, esq. of Bredhurst 
HaU, tQ Miss M. Dawson, of Stuckbury. 

Mr. T. Pilcher, of Cherlton, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of R. Finnes, esq of 
Hythe. 

At River, Mr. J. Lord, 81, to Mrs. Tay¬ 
lor, 70. The person who gave the bride 
away was 82, and of the bridemaids one 
was 91, and the other 98. 

Died.'] At Canterbury, at her father's 
house, Mrs. Monins, wife of the Rev. J, M. 
of Ringwold. 

Lieut. C. Fayerman, of the R. N. in his 
25th year. He was unfortunately drowned 
while bathing in the vicinity. His conduct 
as an officer had attracted attentbn on se- 
veral important occasions. 

At Dover, very suddenly, Mr. Is. Mowle, 
member of the Fellowship of Pilots for 
many years. 

At Rochester, 22, Mr. H. Dowton, co¬ 
median. He was possessed of good natural 
ablities for low comedy, whicli proper in¬ 
struction would have improved. In prix ate 
life, “ poor Henry” was much respected.— 
Mrs. Sconce, wife of R. S. esq. 

At Saltwood, Mr. J. Swayne. 

The Rev. J. Lightfoot, curate of Bap- 
child. 

In hjs 67th year, Mr. G. Harrison, yeo¬ 
man of Bowley, Boughton Malherb. 

The Rev. M. Rutton, A. M. rector of 
Badlesmere, &c. in his 70th year. He was 
spared the pain of dying, for complaining of 
a slight indisposition, he retired to rest, 
where he fell asleep to awake in another and 
a better world. 

In London, in his 74th year, the Rev. E. 
Ralph, 36 years minister ql' a dissenting 
congregation at Maidstone. He enjoyed 
the favour and friendship of all who knew 
him, for which he was always humbly 
thankful. 

LANCASHIRE. 

June 4th the first stone of a new Church 
to be built at Rochdale was laid by the Rev. 
Dr. Drake, vicar, whs* delivered an impres¬ 
sive address on the occasion. The final ce¬ 
remony upon die stone was performed by 
the master of the Anchor Lodge of Free 
Masons. The whole of thp transaction ex¬ 
hibited a most splendid spectacle, as the 
members of 11 distinct Lodges, attended by 
the building committee and the trustees, 
formed a circle highly decorated witli the 
jewels and insignia of the Order. The de- 
aigns are in the simple. Gothic style. 

Building of every description is making a 
rap^ progress in Manchester. 

A considerable party of farmers and 
others lately went out in two boats upon the 
river Wyre, to fish; they agnxsd to sail a 
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a race, when unfortunately the men in one 
of the boats not only cromlfsd too much sail, 
but also, in order to lighten die veissel, 
threw out a good de^' ^ ballast, when a 
squall of wind upset her^ in a .deep 
(the Nott End) with a strong ebbing tide; 
and she suddenly went down with every one 
on board. Thus perished, through their 
own imprudence, six respectable men, se¬ 
veral of whom have left families to dflj^ore 
their loss. The names of the sufferers were 
Rawnson, Bradley, Croft, Captain Dickelb< 
son. Lord (of Pilling) and Longworfo> 
farrier, of Garstang. Only two of the bodies 
had been picked up. 

Married. ] T. Tipping, esq. of Wigan, 
to Miss M. Sharpless of Ilorwich, Bolton- 
le-Moors. 

At Liverixiol, Mr. E. Owens, iron- 
founder, to Miss E. Pritchard. 

Mr. R. Grace, to Miss C. Gander, both 
ofGarston. 

D. Walker, esq. of Newbold, to Miss 
Lord, of Shaw House, near Rochester. 

R. Barton, esq. to Miss Knowles, of Ly- 
diate. 

T. Walker, esq. to Miss A. Rothwell, 
both of Soudiport. 

At Wrington,the Rev. P. Serle, to Mias 
Quincey, eldest daughter of the late T. Q. 
esq. of Manchester. 

Died,] At Liverpool, Mr. G. Todd, SO. 
—Edward Murphy, esq. 

At Manchester, Mr. W. Ball, 60, mace- 
bearer of the coIlegiaTbiaJjurch. 

At Lancaster, 63, thd* Rev. J. Rigby, 
D. D. for many years Priest of the Roman 
Catholic Chapel. 

At Halton Park, near Lancaster, 88, T. 
Bateman, esq. upwards of 40 years an active 
magistrate for the county. 

■ At Warrington, W. Eyres, esq. 

In his 37th year, at Cape Henry St. Do¬ 
mingo, or Hayti, Mr. J. C. Rawlinson, 
merchant, late of Lancaster. 

At MoriJess Bay, John, second son of the 
lateCapf. Daniel Robinson of Liverpool. 

At Preston, Mr#. WinsUmley, wife of J. 
W. esq. solicitor. 

Mrs. Bailey, of Withington, near Man¬ 
chester, relict of the Rev. J. B. one of the 
fellows of the collegiate church, Man¬ 
chester. 

At Colne, in his 68th year, Mr. J. Stut- 
terd, minister of the baptist congregation, 
over which he had presided nearly 40 years. 
He was a man of considerable biblical 
knowledge, and generally respected in the 
sphere in which he moved, 

Mrs. Thompson, of Summer Place, Ard- 
wick. The death of this amiable young 
wife was sudden and unexpected,, as.'.till 
within a few days of her de^ase> she bad 
enjoyed good health aiftl 'iiptints< • Five 
young children are thus deprivekl of. an .-al- 
lectionute mother. 

Mrs. Hargreaves, of Bank-house; near 
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Burniey, rdict ^ late Rev. J. U. ma* 
gistrate for tlib county. » 

At BeltoH), Mrs. E. A. Taylor, widow of 
the late Mr. Joseph T. master of an-aca- 
demy at Dronfield, leaving six decrepid or¬ 
phan children. 

The Hon. More, first Deemster in the 
Isle of Man. 

At Woudside, 65, Is. Burgess, esq. sur¬ 
veyor of the Customs at Liverpool. This 
gentleman was eminently qualified for the 
executbn of his duties, wherein he spent 
the chief part of his life, he was also con¬ 
sidered as an able advocate and eloquent 
speaker on public occasions. His solici¬ 
tude for the diffusion of religion and mo¬ 
rality were shewn by his conduct and ex¬ 
ample in private life. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The Duke of Rutland since attaining his 
majority, has expended the sum of 6(K)01. 
annually, on the repairs and improvements 
of Belvoir Castle, up to the time of die late 
fire. Since that period, the sum of 20,0001. 
is annually expended upon the rebuilding. 
Upwards of a hundred machanics are con¬ 
stantly employed in the interior of the 
castle. 

Married^ Mr. W. Seddon, of Leicester, 
to Miss Eiiz. Bolton, daughter of the late 
Mr. R. B. merchant, of Birmingham. 

Mr. Wale, architect, to Miss Howes, both 
of Leicester. 

At Loughborou;^; Mrs. Allsop, widow 
of the late Mr. .V. solicitor. 

At Market Harborough, Mr. Shephard. 

The Rev. E. G. Carnock, curate of Alex- 
ton. 

At Gaddesby, near Leicester, Eliza, wife 
of Lieut-col. Cheney, of the Scotch Greys. 

In his 7l8t year, Mr. T. Gilbert, of Hus¬ 
band’s Boswortfa. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Considerable remeuns of tessglated pave¬ 
ments and other indications of a Roman 
station have been lately discovered about 
se^n miles east of Grantham, on the side of 
a hill by the bridge-end turnpike. Three 
distinct apartments have been already 
cleared, one of which is a sudatory or 
sweating bath, the flues and furnaces of 
which are very distinct. Competent judges 
agree in opinion that it has been a causennis 
of the Romans. The place has from an¬ 
cient tradition been called the “ Roman 
Hill,” but nothing had been before dis¬ 
covered to fix a belief of its having been oc¬ 
cupied by that people as a residence or 
station. It u from Ooustnnis that Camden 
derives the name of one of tlie three great 
divisions of this county, Kesteven (or Cay- 
seven). Its situation has been conjectured to 
be at Bridge Casterton; but it is now 
believed that the true situation is found at 
llaceby, and that the estate of the Lord 
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Lieutenant of this county will prove to 
contiun one of the most interesting pieces of 
antiquity in the kingdom. 

There has been a serious disturbance 
among the labouring bankers, at Wainfleet, 
respecting their wages, and some con¬ 
stables c^Ied in were so severely handled 
that they were glad to make their escape. 
The presence of the Spilsby yeomanry 
cavalry was found necessary to restore . 
tranquillity ; and we understand that thir¬ 
teen of the ringleaders have been taken into 
custody, seven of whom have been com¬ 
mitted to die house of correction at Louth, 
for trial at the next Sessions. 

Married.] At Gate Burton, near Gains¬ 
borough, the Rev. G. Rolleston, vicar of 
Stainton and Maltby,to Ann, third daughter 
of J. Nettle8hip,esq. 

Mr. Wilson, of Stickney Grange, to Miss 
Frances Scales, of Dowsby, near Falking- 
ham. 

Mr. J. G. Parker, eldest son of J. C. P. 
esq. of Hull, to Maria, youngest daughter 
of the late J. Watson, esq. of Heighington, 
near Lincoln. 

Mr. J. Reckitt, of Wainfleet, to Miss H. 
T. Andrews, eldest daughter of the late T. 
A. esq. of Alford. 

Died.] At I^uth, 70, Mary, the wife of J. 
Allenhy, gent. 

At Brigg, 74, Mr. W. Foster. 

In her 96th year, Mrs. Kirkby, mother 
of the Rev. J, K. rector of Gotham. 

At Wharton, near Gainsborough, in his 
78th year, Mr. Wright. 

dn his 83d year, the Rev. W. Cookson, 
vicar of Whltton and Alkborough. 

At Bath, in his 66th year, F. Johnson, 
esq. of Spalding.—Mrs. Broadbent, 68> 
relict of the late Rev. Mr. B. rector, of Bil- 
linghay. 

At Alford, 60, Mr. W. Darkins. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

A lodge of Free Masons (the Royal 
Augustus) has been lately established at 
Monmouth. At the consecration the Ma¬ 
sonic procession was distinguished by the 
splendid costume of many principal gentle¬ 
men belonging to remote Lodges, impres¬ 
sing an high appearance of military cha¬ 
racter and eliciting such an immense as¬ 
semblage of spectators as had llever been 
remembered there. 

Died,] At Tutshill, near Chepstow, T. 
Waters esq. banker, of Lidney. 

Miss Binl, youngest daughter Of the late 
Col. B. of Goitree. 


It is intended to take down the present 
bridge.at Hellesdon, near Norwich, and to 
erect a new one on the site, either of 
timber ordron. The arch to ^ 38^ feet 
span, and the width of the bridge clear jof 
the railway 13i| feet. 
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Mr. Chacles Harvey, esq late M.P. foy 
Norwich, addresssed a letter to his cos* 
s^uente j in which, after a full avowal of 
hia political sentiments, he declares, that if 
thft choice of represent^vea is to be decided 
by the expense of bringing down the London 
and distant voters, he will not have recourse 
to such iheans, considering them “ repug¬ 
nant to every moral and constitutional prin¬ 
ciple.” 

Married.] M Norwich, Mr. T. Annison, 
to Mrs. Barnes. 

Mr. Johnson, surgeon, of Watlington, to 
Miss M. Atlington, of Holme. 

Mr. J. Bessey, jun. merdhant, of Yar¬ 
mouth, to Ann, eldest daughter of J. Green, 
esq. of Buckenham. 

Died] At Norwich, Mrs. Cork.—Mrs. 
Stannard, 77, wife of J. S. esq.—^T. Strick¬ 
land, esq. 

In her 52d year, Catherine, rdict of the 
late Mr. R. Prentice, merchant; she had 
evinced exemplary patience in the early loss 
of a husband and seven promising children. 

Mr. J. Vines, 83, formerly an eminent 
change ringer of the old school; in 1778, 
at St. Peter’s Mancroft, he rang (on the 
eleventh bell) a peal of 6240 intricate 
changes in that ingenious composition, 
Oxford triple bob maximus, on 12 bells. 

The late Mrs. Ann Crawford, of Lynn, 
(death announced in our last,) was reputed 
to be the oldest member in the numerous 
societies of the Methodists; her husband 
had been a confidential and travelling 
servant to the late Rev. John Wesley. 

The Rev. M. Coulcher, 52, Master of the 
Grammar-school of Lynn,and rector of G&y- 
ton Thorpe. 

At Yarmouth, Mr. R. Blunderfield, 56. 
Mr. H. Grice, 82.—Mrs. Wright, 83, relict 
of the late Mr. S. W. merchant. 

At Diss, Mr. Harvey. 


northamptonshibe. 

Birth.] At Barton Seagrave, the lady of 
R. J. Tibbitts, esq. of a daughter. 

At Spratton, the lady of R. Ramsdcn, jun. 
esq. of a son. 

Married.] The Rev. T. Aston,of Creaton, 
to Miss Goode, of Islington. 

Mr. Grant, of Long Buckby, to Miss 
Knight, of Walgrave, ^ ^ 

Cant. W. Turner, of the 14tn regiment 
of Foot, to E. Constantia, eldest daughter ot 
the Rev. H. Quartley , rector of Wicken, &c. 

Mr. J. Hill, jun. merchant, ^ Peter¬ 
borough, to Miss Anne Jeefa, of Wwbech. 

W. Thomas, esq late of the 77th regt. 
of Foot, to Frances, only daughter of the 
late W. Waldgrave, esq. of Castor. 

Mr. T. C. iSxjhe, solicitoi^ to Miss Ben- 

net, both of Daventry. 

At Hakesly, the Rev. F. H. White, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late W. 

Master, rector of Paulerspury. . 

Died.] At Northampton, m her 54th year, 
Mrs. Mary Lewis.—Mrs. Pettifer. 


At Peterbofoagt^ MiM Tallis, 35, late o| 
Stamford. 

At WeUingborough, IV&i J. Smith, 87. 

Ifnu A. M. Eddy,Sl, wife of the Rev. C. 
E. of GMilsborough, and grand daughter of 
the Isrtte Rev. W. Hughes, of Northampton. 

In her 99th year, Mrs. Wilsey, of Kings- 
thorpe, near Northampton. 

At (keat Billing, in her 90th year, Mrs. 

S. Church. 

Mr. Blott, of Higham Fwrers.—Mary, 
daughter of'the Rev. C. ,Proby, rector of 
Stan wick. 

At Norton, in his 80th year, Mr. W. 
Faulkner, more than forty years game- 
keeper at Welton-place; he was strict and 
conscientious in the discharge of all social 
and Christian duties, and gifted with mildj 
cheerful and friendly manners. 

Leon Burton, esq. 78, of Ringstead ; he 
has bequeathed lOOl. to the Northampton 
(kneraJ Infirmary, and the same sum to 
Devon and Exeter Hospitals.' 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Mr. Vincent de Camp, the successful can¬ 
didate for the management of the Newcastle 
Theatre, for the thite years nextensuing the 
12lh of November. Mr. De C.’s ofFess 
being the highest, 4251. per annum with 
security, and a London company, was ac¬ 
cepted by a considerable majority of the pro¬ 
prietors present. 

Married.] Mr. J. Grey, wine merchant, 
of Newcastle, to Mn^Clarke, daughter of 
the late H. Grey,esq. orBlmborough. 

Died.] At Newcastle, Mi^HLamb,daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. L. of tHe Custom House.—Miss 
Lowes, 20, daughter of Cap. L. of the Bal¬ 
last Hills. 

At N. Shields, Mrs. M. Spraggon, 60.— 
Mr. W. Bell, 70. 

At Newborn, 72, Mr. W. Hedley. 

At Newbottle, in her 21st year. Miss M 
S. Hobson. 

At Alston, J. VValton, esq. 53, late an 
eminent 4ry-saltcr, in London. 

In London, in hi; 27th year, R. Wilson, 
esq. of Newcastle, and of Forrest Hall. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Finningley Park, the lady of 

L. W. Childers, esq. of a son. 

Married,] Mr. R. Clarke, of Wisbech, to 

Eliza, eldest daughter of Mr. Alder. Ash 
well, of Nottingham. 

At Southwell, Mr. Foster, surgebn, to 
Miss Hutchinson. 

Mr. J. Mansell, of Haughton Park, to 
Miss Cooke, of Claypole, near Newark. 

At Nottinghani, Mr. E. Elliott^ to Mrs. 

M. Benton, of the Toll House, Trent 

Bridge. , _ 

At Bingham, Mr. G. Upton, of SaxoB- 
dale, to Miss M. Maltby. 

Ditd.] At Nottingham, Mr. Almond 6S. 
—Mr. W. Stoney, 47.—Mr. Harrison, 75. 
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-ilnhereadsy«tar, Dorothy, reKct of the late 
B. Drawwater, esq. surgeon in the Navy. 

AfMaasfleld, Mr. J Senior, 74. 

AtTuxford, Mr. Stabley, surgeon and 
apothecary, late of Gainsborough. 

At Park Leys, Mr. J. Cropper, 48. 

OXFORSSHIRE. 

It is intended to adopt the system of 
lighting the streets, public and other build¬ 
ings in the city and university with gas in 
the manner practi^ in London &c, 

At the Anniversary Meeting of the Ox¬ 
fordshire Agricultural Society, at Dor¬ 
chester, June 9th, the premiums amounted 
to 3641. 10s.; fourteen candidates started 
for the ploughing match, and twrelve for 
good shearing. Numerous candidates for 
other prizes. 

It is in contemplation to remove ob¬ 
structions in the river Cherwell between 
Islip and the junction of the rivers at or near 
Oxford. 

Married.] The Rev. H. Cotton, student 
of Christ Church, to Miss Lawrence, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. D. Regius, Pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ 
Church. 

Died.] At Oxford, Mrs. E. Hall, 79, 
widow. 

At Amborsden, in his 77th year, Mr. .1. 
Williams, bailiff on the estates of Sir G. P. 
Turner, for the last 60 years. lie dis¬ 
charged the duties o^ his trust, with strict 
honesty and pungt<^ily. 

. At Cowlejt.i:‘.iear Oxford, the Rev. .1. 
Leasinghy, M. A. and chaplain of Magdalen 
College. 

Mr. S. Leaver, of Overthorp, near Ban¬ 
bury ; lie was found dead in his bed. 

At Oxford, In his 73d year, Mr. W. 
Randal}, quarter master of the Oxfordshire 
Militia. 

Mrs. Payne, widow of the late and mother 
to the present J. P. esq, timber merchant, 
of Banbury. 

At Souldern, Mr. Gpugh, 64j coroner 
and surveyor of taxes for the Co. 

Advanced in years, Mr. Webb, of 
Charlgrove.—..Mr, T. Dorrington, surgeon, 
of Thame. 

RUTLAND. 

Married.] At VVing, in this County, J. 
Higgon, Esq. of Haverfordwest, to Miss F. 
Bellairs, second daughter of A. W. B. Esq. 
late of Stamford. 

Ki'cd.] At Finwell, aged 76, B. Christian, 
Esq. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.J R. D. Edwards, Esq. of 
Withington, to Anne, daughter of the late 
E. Salt, of Daw End, near Walsall. 

, In London, G. Adams, Esq. of Alresford. 
Essex, to Miss Nickkin, only daug hter of the 
late^. N. Esq. of Whitchurch. 

ised.] At Bridgnorth, Mr. S. Barntield, 
brother of tlie late Mr. T. B. the upright 


end estimablestewird of T. Whitmore, Esq. 

Mrs. Alltitea Banghath, widow. 

At Burford Rouse, the Rt. Hon. Lady 
Caroline Rushout. 

At Welshpool, Mr. H. Foulkes, Attorney. 

In his 73d year, J. H. Browne, Esq. of 
Badger Hall, nearly 30 years M. P. for 
Bridgenorth. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The Merchant venturers of Merchant’s 
Hall, Bristol, intend to erect a new pump- 
room at the Hotwells, with or without a 
reading-room. Dimensions of the pump- 
room, 40 feet by 31, exclusive of the re¬ 
cesses, portico, and entrance; the whole 
building not to exceed 70 in length. 
Also for the erection of a bottling room, 
hot and cold bath, pump-house, and a house 
for the residence of the manager. 

A plan is in contemplation to effect a 
drainage of the levels between llchester and 
Borough Bridge. Mr. Martin has survey¬ 
ed the lands and is preparing an estimate of 
the expences. 

Married,] At Bath, Mr. W. Evill, 
jeweller, to Miss M. Stothert. 

Mr. Collins, of Radford, to Miss E. M. 
Atkins, only daughter of C. A. Esq. of the 
Vineyards. 

Mr. M. Ashton, aged 70 to Miss E. 
Hanham, aged 30. 

Captain R. Duff, of the 98lh Regt to S. 
Maria, second daughter of C. G. Gray, Esq. 
of Stratton House. 

At Bristol, Mr. J. Edwards, of Lansdown 
Rolid Bath, to Miss Fisher, of Swainswick, 

Captain Kenny, of the 73d Regt. to Miss 
Gibbs, of Keynsbam. 

Lieut. Col. Robinson of the 24th Regt. 
foot, to Miss M. Frankland, second daugh¬ 
ter of the Rev. R. F. Canon residentiary of 
Wells. 

Died,] At Bath, after a momentary ill¬ 
ness, Mrs. M. Harvey relict of the late R. 
Harvey, M. D. 

V. Jones, Esq. formerly of Yetminster, 
and a Captain in the Army. 

In his 34 th year, E. Mayne, Esq. second 
son of the late W. M. Esq. of Fream Mount, 
Ireland. 

At Bridgewater, M*s. Holloway. 

At Langford Court the Rt. Hon, J. Hiloy 
Addington, a kind friend to his domestics, 
and the poor families for many miles around 
his residence. . He was brother to Lord 
Sidmouth, and M. P. for Harwich. Mr. A 
was a good classical scholar, and possessed 
a fund of conviviality with a constant flow of 
spirits. 

At Shepton Mallet, Mr. Deane, of the 
Swan Inn ; generally respected as a man of 
unblemished integrity and an example to 
landlords for the due observance of regular 
hours, evdt promoting decorum and good 
conduct among his guests. 

Mr. J. Masitell, clothier. 
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At Briilington, ib hk 71«t ywr, R. Rick- 
ketts, Esq. 

At Bruton, R. B. Williams, Esq. late of 
the Royal Carmarthen Fuzileers. 

At Trowbridge Miss Gould, only daugh¬ 
ter of N. G. Esq. 

Mrs. Cooper, 61, wife of the Rev. J. C. 
At Henfo^, near Yeovil, Mary, wife of 
W. Cayme, Esq: a real friend to the poor 
the sick and the distressed, either by her 
own purse or by her exertions among 
others. 

Daptain H. Raban of the 8th Regt. foot, 
son of Colonel R. of Hatch. 

At Yeovil, Mr. J. Taylor, architect, his 
death was occasioned by a fall in the Church 
wherein he was erecting new Galleries. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

.Tames Driver, one of the freemen of the 
borough of Stafford, while parading the 
town with Mr. Homfray’s party, and in the 
act of cheering, dropped down, and almost 
immediately expired. On Thursday even¬ 
ing his remains were attended to the grave 
by a great number of the inhabitants, ac¬ 
companied by Mr. Homfray and several of 
his friends. M. H. we are informed, paid 
the expences of the funeral, and not only 
made a handsome present to the widow, but 
undertook to provide for the two children 
who are bereft of a father by this awful 
event. 

On the 12th of June, a storm of thunder 
and lightning burst over the village of 
Branston, near Burton-upon-Trent. The 
house of Mr. Shenton, surveyor, wimi much 
injured. The lightning first struck the 
chimney, which it threw down; then passed 
through the chamber to the parlour below, 
breaking the chimney pieces, destroying 
the glass of several pictures which were 
franvM and glazed, and doing other injury. 
It then passed through the parlour window, 
breaking the panes and tearing the frame. 
Fortunately no person was in the chamber 
or parlour. Mrs. Shenton, who was in an 
adjoining room, was struck down, and her 
hand and arm slightly burnt, hut is not 
otherwise injured. Four other members of 
the family were in different apartments, but 
all providentially escaped unhurt. 

Albrighton lUtes are this year fixed for 
Monday, the 20th July. 

The Commission of Assize will be opened 
for the county of Worcester, on Saturday, 
July 18; for the couflty of Stafford, on 
Thursday, July 28; and for the county of 
Salop, on Wednesday, July 29. 

Mr. Finch of Birmingham has published 
some facts rdativc to what he calls a pseudo 
volcaqp, near the Bradley iron-works, in 
Staffordshire. The tract of ground is si¬ 
tuated by the road side from Birmingham 
to Wolverhampton, about hqlf-way between 
Wednesbury and Bilston. It is mentioned 
by Plott, in his Natural Hutonj of Stafford- 


th*re, as being on fira ra 1686; adwa he 
wrote; and he says it was not then known 
how long it had be^ on fire. It then occu¬ 
pied a space of eleven acres; but its ravages 
have since extended about one mile and half 
in extreme length, and one mile in breath. 
Whether the fire originated in accident, or 
from the sulphur contained in. the coal and 
pyrites, is not known; but it probably arose 
from the latter cause—as, at otlller pits, the 
small coal has taken fire on being expos^ to 
the air. As the combustible matter is ex¬ 
hausted, the hand of cultivation resumes 
its labour; and even in parts where the fire 
still exists, by carefully stopping the fissures 
and preventing the access of air, different 
crops can be raised. A ne^ect of these 
preautions sometimes destroys half the pro¬ 
duce, whilst the remainder continues flou¬ 
rishing. About two years ago it began to 
penetrate through the floors of some hou¬ 
ses; it produced great tdarm by appearing 
in the night; and four of the houses were 
taken down. It exhibits a red heat in this 
situation, and the smoke has forced its way 
through a bed of cinders forty feet in height. 
On the south it is arrested by beds of sand, 
which cover the coal formation in that part ; 
and on the north-east it is impeded by culti¬ 
vation. At first view, a stranger might 
suppose himself in a volcanic region. The 
exterior view of the strata exposed by the 
failing in of the ground, presents a surface 
blackened by the action of fire, and present¬ 
ing most of the >^nphyritic and trappean 
colours in high pen%(^qn. The cinder 
dust on whic4 you tread^'^e sulphureous 
vapours and smoke which arise from the 
various parts of the surface, and die feeling 
of insecurity which attends most of your 
footsteps, all combine to give a high degree 
of interest to the scene. In some places of 
this region, coal is found only four feet from 
the surface. 

Sir Robert Peel, having announced the 
intention of his son, William Ped, esq. 
offering himself conjointly with Sir IU>bert, 
at the approadiing General Election, Lord 
Townshend, one of the present Members, 
arrived in the Borough, and the canvass 
of both parties has proceeded with great 
briskness. They gave public dinners to 
their friends. The head-quarters of the 
parties were at the King’s Arms (Sir Rotert’s 
inn), and the Castle (Lord Townshend’s), 
which Inns are exactly opposite each other. 
After dinner, in the course of the evening, 
the rival Candidates paraded the- town, in 
procession, with appropriate flags, &c. The 
processions meeting (as the matter is 
stated to us)’ the bearer of oite of the Peel 
flags, waved it tauntingly over the heads of 
the rival party; the flag wag instantly tom 
to atoms; the processions passed on—but the 
“ tliumb had been bitten, ’ as 'Shakespeare 
says. Arrived at the Inns, W. Peel, esq. 
appeared at the window, and we briieve. 
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ai)dreBB«d the freemen bdow. He had a 
walking in fan hand, which the Towns- 

hend Irajv say was shaken, as in menace (a 
thing perhaps not very likdy, but the 
tfamight was enough). Instantly to it the 
rival boys went; and scores were in a mo¬ 
ment roUing; the pavement was torn u^, 
and the siege began on both of the garri¬ 
sons : windows! shutters) frames I &c. all 
disappeared, as by the wand of Harlequin, 
till scarce a stick or pane was visible. The 
job was completed ofsboth houses in a few 
minutes. A cart load of larg;e paving stones 
were collect^ from the rooms of each inn, 
many of which came rolling down the stair¬ 
cases like thunder. On the part of the 
Tovmshend boys the war was instantly 
carried to the house of Edmund Peel, esq. 
across the road which passes the corner of 
Ae street at right angles. This residence 
instantly shared the fate of the Inns, and the 
family were obliged to fly. The rage of the 
mob began now to be a little appeased; and 
they contemplated their work as soldiers 
smDe on the wreck of towns, where the 
laurels of victory are planted. The damage 
must be very considerable: but we have 
heard of no estimate that can be relied on. 
The town has been quiet ever since. We 
are sorry to hear, that one man has been so 
severely hurt, that his life is despaired of; 
smother had his leg broken; and various 
others are seriously injured. 

The last contested election for Stafford¬ 
shire, was in the year 1^- The only per¬ 
son we believe now.>iMng who voted at that 
election, resides'fn'lliis town., His name is 
Samuel Hubball. 

Married.] At Stretton, .S. Muchall, Esq, 
of Engleton Hall, to Miss Brewster. 

Mr. Southwi6k, of Harvington Birch, 
near Brewood, to Miss Booth, near Brose- 
ley, 

Ueut. Kenderdine, of the Staffordshire 
Militia, to Miss Critchley, of Dunstone, 
near Stafford. _ 

Mr. R. Allen, of Mtmehester, to Etftma, 
oidy daughter of thevlate J.%eats, Esq. of 
Cbeadle in this County. 

S. SheUy, Esq. of Oulton, to Miss Marlin, 
of Cotwatton. 

Jfied.) At Stafford, 70, Mr. J. Tonks. 

At Latchfleld, in his 73d. year, Mr. T. 
Birch, the principal bass singer in the 
Choir of the Cathedral, nearly 40 years. 

AtPeDkridge,in her S7th year, Elizabeth 
the wife of Mr. Bennett, Solicitor. 

Elizabeth, 67, relict of the late Mr. J. 
Shaw, of Goldthom Hill, near Wolverhamp¬ 
ton. 

Mr. J. Ray, 70, of Brewood 

At Tutbury, at her father’s house, Mrs. 
Pamela Hunt, daughter of Mr. Allen, sur¬ 
geon. 

F. Grrasley, Esq. 82; a gentleman of 
eultfid piety and amiable simplicity of man¬ 
ners 


At Walsall, in his 49th year, Mr. T. 
Paget, hteQuuter-master in 32nd Light 
Dragoons. 

In her 49th year, Anne, relict of the late 
Mr. N. Chavasse, Sutgeon. ' 

At Wesion upon Trent, 55, Mrs. Rose. 

In the prime of life after a short illness, 
Mr. J. Griffin, of Withymore Hills, near 
Dudley. 

surroLX. 

It is intended to erect a Cast Iron Bridge 
of a single elliptic Arch, 60 feet in the span 
rising 10 feet, with a road way of 22^ tect, 
at Ipswich, instead of the present old bridge 
communicating with Stoke. 

At a meeting at Eye (June 16) Charles 
Marquis Cornwallis in the chair, resolu¬ 
tions were entered into for adopting mea¬ 
sures for forming a canal between the Port 
of Ipswich, and the hundreds of llartsmere 
Hoxne and Diss, rendering less expensive the 
conveyance of Corn, Coals, and other mer¬ 
chandize. 

Married.] Mr. E. Hunt, bookseUer of 
Ipswich, to Miss E. Groom, of Hesset. 

The Rev. J. B. Roberts, B. A. of Blax- 
hall Parsonage, to Miss S. Rogers, of Wal- 
sham leWillows. Mr. Jones, surgeon dentist, 
to Miss Watson, both of Bury. 

Sir W. C. Fairlie, hart, of Robextland and 
Fairlie,tD Anne, only daughter of the late R. 
Cooper, esq. of Woodbridge. 

J. Norman^ esq. of Kentwell Park Cot¬ 
tage, Long Mdford, to Mrs. L. Parson. 

The Rev. F. Beatty, of Dublin, to Miss A. 
Baylee, of Wrentham. 

Died,] At Ipswich, Mrs. M. Kemp. 

Mrs. Ralph, wife of Mr. R. R. merchant. 
At Bury St. Edmunds, 78, Mrs. Wolas- 
ton, widow of the late Dr. W. Prebendary 
of Peterborough, L. L. D. and many years 
Lecturer of St. James’s parish. 

Mr. Benjamin King, of Long Melford 
Suffolk, ag^ 52 years; he was much re¬ 
spected by all who knew him, and has left a 
numerous family to lament his loss. 

In his 20th year (at Sierra Leone) Mr. 
C. Turner, eldest sen of Mr. T. solicitor, 
late of Yoxford. 

At Bungay, aged 74, Elizabeth, relict of 
Daniel Bonhote,esq, Solicitor, of that place. 
This lady was the authoress of many popu¬ 
lar works, amongst which I^ere, “ Franny’s 
Rambles*'—“Olivia”—“ The Parental Mon¬ 
itor” “ Bungay Castle,” &c. 

Of apoplexy, Thomas Wayth, esq. Soli¬ 
citor, at Eye, more than thirty years one of 
the Coroners for this county. He was at¬ 
tending the election ball given in honour of 
the newly-decktd Members for the borough 
of Eye, and partaking of the amusement of 
dancing, when he in a moment fell motion¬ 
less, (utd instantly expired. 

At Stoke-by-Clare, Thos. Balls, who was 
subject to temqprary derangement, in conse¬ 
quence of which he was confln^ for five 
'weeks in a stable, with a clay floor, and walla 
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iafttty open state, chained day uid night 
ton piMl,and without any other bed than 
straw, nhich was changed once a week. 

In his 61sl yrari(in London) T. F^aitow, 
esq. of Jtfonk'a JBleigh. 

Mrs. East^il, 74, of Greeting. 

Mrs. Eade, wife of the Rev. C. E. of 
Metfield. 

suaatv. 

At the Southwark Sessions, June 9, before 
the Lord Mayor, the Recorder, &c> John 
Driscoll was indicted for having, with nearly 
fifty other persons, riotously assembled on 
the 5th of April last, and for having assault¬ 
ed the Rev. J. Rippon, D.D. 

The Rev. Dr. Rippon said, he was mi¬ 
nister of the Baptist meeting, in Carter-lane, 
Tooley-8treet,and that the public worship was 
frequently outraged by riot, disorder, and 
drunkenness, &c. &c. On the day stated, 
during the morning service, a number of the 
characters he alluded to issued from a gin- 
shop, and commenced a fight. The noise 
and confusion became so great, that the wit¬ 
ness found it necessary to suspend the per¬ 
formance of his sacred duties, and to go into 
the street to endeavour to quell the disturb¬ 
ance. The prisoner resisted, and seizing 
him violently by the collar, threw him on the 
ground. His hat was completely split open 
by his falling upon a stone, but he suffered 
no material bodily injury. The aid of the 
police became necessary, and swords and 
pistols were exhibited before peace was re¬ 
stored. • 

The statement of Df. Rippon was con¬ 
firmed by other witnesses. 

The prisoner was found guUiy, but ear¬ 
nestly recommended to mercy by Dr. Rip¬ 
pon, on account of his penitence and the 
sickness he had endured during a confine¬ 
ment of two months. # 

The Court, in passing sentence, wished 
the prisoner to convey to his countrymen 
the lesson, that no religious congregation 
whatever should be disturbed upon pain of 
the most rigorous punishment. By way of 
example, he could not be visited witli less 
than imprisonment for another month. 

Monday, June 22d, the election for the 
Borough terminafed by Mr Charles Bar¬ 
clay withdrawing from the contest. The 
High Bailiff then proclaimed, in the usual 
form, that Mr. Calvert and Sir Robert Wil- 
eon were duly elected. • 

Died.} At Millfield, Lady Bailey, 79, re¬ 
lict of the late Sir N. 6. bart. and late of Piuss 
Newydd, in the Isle of Anglesea. 

At the Rookery, near Dorking, 62, R. 
TuUer, esq. banker, of Cornhill. 

At Cobham, Mr. C. Bartholomew, 76. 
Though possessed of a large estate, he would 
scaredy allow himself die necessaries of life. 
He was the third and last of the family, who 
:;W^ deaf and dumb. 


•USSBX. 

At the ploughing exhibition, &c. of the 
Sussex Agricultural Society, June 11th, the 
advantages of the tickle plough were made 
full trial of and ascertained, f^m the light¬ 
ness of its draft and quick morion, it effect; 
all. its purposes in the best manner with one 
fourth less power than is necessaary to pro¬ 
duce the same effect with ploughs of ar dif¬ 
ferent construction. 

The new road tha^so materially aids the 
communication between London and Brigh¬ 
ton, called the Gatton and Povey cross rc^, 
has been lately finished, and is now thrown 
open. 

Birth ] At Brighton, Lady Catherine 
Halkett, of a son. 

Married.] Capt, G. King, R.N. to Mise 
Yaldwyn, eldest daughter of the late R. Y. 
esq. of Blackdown House. 

The Rev. T. Hurstield',of IjCwcs, to Miss 
Hannah Waterhouse, of Sheffield. 

Died] At Brighton, in his 42d year, J. 
Vernon, esq. of Wherstead Lodge, and for-' 
merly of Orwell Park, Suffolk. 

Suddenly, while dressing himself, the Rey.' 
T. Lewis, rector of Watlington. 

The Rev. W. Salmon, vicar of Wadhurstj 
and formerly fellow of Wadham college Ox¬ 
ford. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Birth.] The lady of M. R. Boulton, esq. 
of the Soho, near^fmingham, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

Married.] aR. Watts, esq. of Moreton 
Hampstead, to Miss M. Dolphin, second 
daughter of the late T. E. D. esq. of Hall 
Greenshall, near Birmingham. 

Mr. J. Rowland, of Neath, to Miss S.Wit- 
ton, daughter of P. H. W. esq. of Kitweli 
House, near Birmingham. 

J. Matthey, esq. of London, to Miss E. 
Greene, of Birmingham. 

H. Pu Johnson,esq.to Miss Phillips, only 
daugflter of the late F. P. esq. of Astley. 

Mr. J. Broflfiwich, “of Rugby, to Miss 
Howkins, of Newton, near Rugby. 

Mr. Lawson, of London, to A. Sophia, 
youngest daughter of the late Alderman But- 
terworth, of Coventry. 

At Edgbaston, P. B. Edwards, esq. of 
Hendre, Denbigh, to Miss M. A. Yeend. 

Mr. Stevens, wine merchant, of Birming¬ 
ham, to Anne, youngest daughter of R. 
Diggles, esq. of Liverpool. 

Died.] At Birmingham, Mr. B. Niblet, 
56, late of Worcester, where he had been 
employed upward of 40 years in the manu¬ 
factory of Messrs. Flight and Co. as a china 
painter. 

At Warwek, in his 20th year, William, 
son of Mr. Fowler, surgeon. 

At Birmingham, Mr. J. James, 39, many 
years a confidential agent and clerk in the 
employ of Mr. B. A. VV'heder, merchant. 
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Miss Hai^g, 18j daughter of J. H. esq. 
of SolihuU, 

At Athenitone, Elisa, wife of J. W. Paget, 

solicitor.' 

AtColMhill, Mr. B. Downing, surgeon. 

VTESTMORELAND. 

Mr. R. Robinson, builder, was lately as¬ 
sisting in stripping the roof off the Bishop 
Inn, in KendcJ, when walking on the top of 
the building with a piSee of timber on his 
shoulder and an axe in his hand, he fell 
upwards of sixteen feet on the pavement, 
without receiving any further injury than 
putting two of his toes out of joint. What 
is most remarkable, he held the piege of 
timber and the axe in his hand till he reached 
the ground. 

WILTSHIRE. 

At the Borough of Devizes, so long re¬ 
presented by the Addington interent, a Can¬ 
didate of a different Uas has offered himself 
in the person of Wadham Locke, esq. an 
eminent banker of the town. 

Married.] At Warminster, J. Brown, 
gent, a native of Moscow to Miss Tucker. 

W. L. Wharton, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, to Frances, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. J. H. Jacob, of the Close, Salisbury. 

Mr. G. MitefaeU, of Corsham, to Miss H. 
Pickering, of Box Mills. 

At Wicken, Captjpiir.^ner, of the 14th 
regt. to Miss QuapB^ eldest daughter of 
the Rev. H. Q. fC^r of Wicken. 

Lieut. Richards, R.N. eldest son of the 
Rev. W. R rector of Cheverill, to Lucia, 
eldest daughter of T. Cook, esq. of Walcott 
Terrace, Bath. 

Evan, only son of the late E. Hopkin, esq. 
of St. Fagan’s, Glamorganshire, to Lucy, 
only daughter of L. Hawkins, esq. of Oak- 
sey Villa. 

Died.] At Salisbury, J. Some^et Tal¬ 
bot, son of the Dean of Salisbury ahek Lady 
Eliz. Talbot. • « 

AtTisbory,in her 90th year, at her son's, 
the Vicarage House, Mrs. L. Prevost, relict 
of the late Capt. W. P. and mother of the 
Rev. Dr. P. 

At Hannington House, in her 80th year, 
Mrs. Fr^e, relict of the late Rev. J. F. 

At Malmsbury, Mr. R. Pinnell, of the 
George Inn. 

At Caine, Mr. W. Jones. 

At Devizes, in her 71st year, Mrs. Biggs, 
of Reading. 

Aged 100, Richard Kew, a pauper, in the 
parish of Wick and Abson. He liv^ to be 
grandfather to a graodfather,passing through 
five generations. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Marritd.] Mr. Lloyd, of Hanley Castle, 
to Miss Key, of MaddresMd. 

W. D. Waldron, esq. of Belbroughton, to 


Miss E. Kendall, dmtghter of the Rev. J. 
K. master of Leicester Hospital, Warwicks 

Mr. T. Godbin, of Worcester to A. Hart, 
of Bui well, Nottinghamshire. 

Died.] At Worcester, Mrs. Palmer, one 
of the Society of Friends. 

At Dudley, Mr. Shirt. 

Mrs. A. Nash, 77, relict of the late Rev. 
J. N. vicar of Ombersley. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A short time ago the petrifted remains of 
a crocodile’s h^ in high preservation, 
wanting only the small end of the 8Dout,was 
found by a poor man at Hawkser Bottoms, 
near Whitby. Two or three years ago, the 
same person found the remaining part of 
the head, including many of the teetii, still 
exhibiting remains of the enamel with which 
they were covered. The head has been pur¬ 
chased by Thos. Henderwell, esq. of Scar¬ 
borough, and the fragment is in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. George Watson, of Whitby. 

A plan is in agitation to shorten the dis¬ 
tance and to avoid all the steep hills between 
Wakefield and Huddersfield, and from hence 
to Marsden. If carried into execution, it 
will materially facilitate the communication 
with Almondbury as far as Grange Moor. 

A new pier is about to be erect^ at Bur¬ 
lington quay. 

The enlargement of the parish church of 
Whitby is in a considerable state of forward¬ 
ness. The number of additional seats will 
be about 600, one half of which are intended 
to be free. 

At "Whitby, for the last two years, the 
poor rates have been 18s. in the pound on 
two thirds of the rentals. In the neighbour¬ 
ing parish of Ruswarp (which is, in tact, a 
part of Whitby), the rate is only 6s. in the 
pound. Whitby is inhabited by persons in 
trade, while Rugwarp is almost entirely 
form^ of the houses of the opulent. 

Ralph Creyke, esq. of Dotterel! Park, has 
obtained the gold medal from the Society of 
Arts, for planting 164,500 forest trees. 

There is now growing in a field belonging 
to the Rev. R. Lacy, rector of Whistoii, 
near Rotherham, a quantity of Talaveru 
wheat, being the first specimen of the kind 
introdu^ in this county. 

Considerable improvements have been 
lately made at the Leeds Lock, mid mimh 
attention has been devoted by the proprietors 
of the Aire and Cslder navigation to the ge¬ 
neral state and amelioration of their canal. 

Lord LasceUes retires from the represen¬ 
tation of this county on account of ill-health. 

Mr. Graham, son of Sir James Graham, 
of Netherby, has offered himself as a candi¬ 
date to represent the town of Hull. 

Birth.] At Nun Appleton, the lady of 
Sir W. M. Milner, bart. of a daughter. 

Mamed.]* J. D. ShilUtoe, esq. of Beall, 
to Myra, daughter of B. Boyes, esq. East 
Burke, near Driffield. 
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Mtv J. Bensoa, of Leeds, to Miss J. Stead, 
of Nle, near Bradford. 

Capt. Hockvorth,ofIIulI,toMus Hunter, 
of Tadcaster. 

Mr. Spink, bookseller, of Leeds, to Miss 
Doughty, of York. 

Mr. R. Ranson, jun. of Ipswich, Suffolk, 
to Miss Farrar, of Magson House, near Ha¬ 
lifax. 

Mr. Atkinson, wine merchant, of Brad¬ 
ford, to Miss Bacon, of Skipton. 

E. H. Hebden, esq. to Miss M. Tindall, 
of Scarboro’. 

Mr. Heap, solicitor, to Miss Price, both 
of Wakefield. 

J. Hood, esq. of Yafforth Lodge, near 
Northallerton, to Miss Rob, of Gristwaite. 

The Rev. J. Hailstone, late Woodwardian 
Professor, &c. of Cambridge, to Miss Mary 
Telford, of York. 

At Whitgift, near Howden, G. Seaton, esq. 
to Mrs. H^denby, of Redness. 

Died.'] At Harrowgate, Miss Bolton, 
daughter of the late Mr. B. solicitor, of 
Colne. 

At Wakefield, generally respected for his 
professional excellence and other good qua- 
lities,'Mr. Fitzgerald, manager of the theatres 
of York, Hull, I./e^s, and Sheffield. He 
expired after a few days illness, arising from 
an inflammation of the intestines. The ar¬ 
duous weight of his concerns is tlius sud¬ 
denly thrown on his widow. 

Mr. Mitchell, surgeon, 6S. 

At Scarboro', Mr. S. Staveley, architect, 
and timber merchant, 63. He enjoyo^ the 
esteem and confidence of his fellow biwns- 
men, and was venerated by the poor. 

Mr. T. Bell, solicitor, 30. 

At York, the Rev. Edm. Charnock, for- 
nierly of Wakefield. 

* Mrs. Lamb, relict of the late J. L. e.sq. 

Mrs. Hanson, wife of Mr, H. druggist. 

At Hull, in his C6th year, Mr. F. Ha¬ 
worth. 

Mrs. Hyde, 37. 

At Leeds, Ellen, only daughter of Mr. W. 
Hirst, merchant, 14. 

W. Kilbington, esq. characterized as a 
genuine Christian who did good wnthout osten¬ 
tation. 

Of a typhus feverf in his 36lh year, Dr. 
J. Thomi>son, late of Halifax, generally re¬ 
spect^ as a physician, a friend, a feUow- 
citizen, and fellow-christian. He possessed 
mental endowments of the<diighest order. 

At Huddersfield, Mr. J; Boothroyd. 

At Pontefract, Mrs. Hazleby, 93. 

C. Maria, fourth daughter of the late J. 
Perfect, esq. 

At Halifax, Mr. T. Gregory. 

At Sheffield, Mrs. Moothouse, relict of 
the late Mr. J. M. surgeon, 38. 

Mr. J. Youle, teacher of the mathematics. 
His ingenuity, accuracy in calculation, and 
diligence in his preceptorial duties were ex- 
tctetdinary in a self-taught mcthamatician. 
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At Burlington, Mrs. Easterby, i^ict of the 
late Rev. G. E. of Cherry Burton, 82. 

At Richmond, Mrs. HoBsrjn, wife of J. 
H. esq. and daughter of f^e late Roger 
Swire, esq. of Cononley, near Skipton, in 
Craven, 54. 

Mr. I. Newton, 39, of Bramley, 

At Heath, near Wakefield, Mary, the last 
surviving daughter of P. Ormerc^ esq. of 
Ormerod, near Burnley. 

In her 14th year, Iffiss S. Serjeantson, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. J. S. rector of 
Kirby Knowle. 

At the Plantation, near GisBorough, H. 
Hale, esq. second son of the late Cteneral 
John H. 

At Levesham, near Pickering, at an ad¬ 
vanced age, the Rev. R. Skelton, rector, 
&c. 

T. Fothergill, esq. 61, of Aiskew, near 
Bedalc. 

WALES. 

A petition from the gentlemen of Car¬ 
narvonshire, and others interested in the 
navigation of the Menai, has been ad¬ 
dressed to the Lords of the Treasury, re^ 
que.stiiig a suspension of the operations for 
the proposed bridge over Bangor Ferry, 
till they can he heard by counsel against 
the measure. 

Throe frigates of 46 guns each, are 
ordered to be built in tlm New Dock Yard, 
at Pembroke, in addition to those already 
in hand. In the whok; ships of different 
classes are now building, .^sf.pnder orders to 
be built there. , ' ^ 

The new Marine Terrace at Aberystwith, 
in Cardiganshire is now nearly completed, 
and tliat agreeable bathing place, romantic 
from its environs, is btJcome a scene of 
bustle, &c. from the arrival of many prin¬ 
cipal Cambrian visitors. 

The proprietors have advertised to receive 
pnqK)sals for making a railway from the 
Stone Qujrries at Pool, to the Montgomery¬ 
shire CNnal; extent upwards of a tliousand 
yards, with six hundreckyards of walling, 
and three cast iron bridges. 

Married ] J. G. Greene, esq. of Killy- 
rough Castle, Glamorganshire, to Miss 
Albert, eldest daughter of W. S. A, esq. of 
London. 

Died!] Lady Bayley, second wife of Sir 
N. B. bart. of Plus Newydd, Anglesea, 
father of the late Earl of Uxbridge, and 
grand-father of the Marquis of Anglesea. 

At Swansea, Mrs. S. Dixon, 24, wife of 
Capt. D. of the Royal Engineers. 

Mrs. A. Gronow, wife of W. G. esq. of 
Court Herbert, near Swansea. 

SCOTLAND. 

The works for cutting the Caledonian 
Canal, which is to unite the Eastern and 
Western Seas, are in considerable progress. 
The sum of 700,0001. of the public money 
has been already voted for the purpose, 

VoT.IX. 41) 
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The fbwnidation stone of * new obserotory 
was lat^i laid in the vicinity of ^inburgli, 
oa the Calton HiB; a situation {tecullarly 
fiavotKable for astronomic^ observations. 

At a late Meeting of the Freeholders of 
the County of Stiriing, it was resolved, to 
erect a monument on the fidd of Bannock- 
bum, to commemorate the heroism of 
Rol^rt Bruce and his followers, in achieving 
the independence of their country on that 
peculiarly interestine arena. 

On June 18th, mmut seven o’clock in 
the morning, Mr. Millar, the manager of the 
coal works bdonging to Messrs. Taylors, 
in the prosecution of his duty, went into the 
|Ht; and he and the oversman of the pit, 
after providing theniselves each with a safety 
lamp, proceeded to examine a |[)8rt of the 
mine wrought some time ago, in order to 
open a door by which to increase the cir¬ 
culation of the air, and they were followed 
at a little distance by six ordinary colliers. 
When they had proceeded a considerable 
way, the lamps indicated the presence of 
hydrogen. By having confidence in their 
efficacy, they proceeded until both lamps 
became ret hot, and then the gas expiod^, 
scorching and tossing them about. The 
oversman, although severely burnt, escaped 
with bis life, but the manager was found 
dead, from all appearance suffocated by the 
dioke damp which succeeded the explosion. 
The colliers escaped with little or no injury, 
and, with the overstimn, got out imme¬ 
diately; but the b^-Jly^ofthe manager was 
not found till,»|^'Iiour or two afterwards. 

The Proclamation for (hssolving Parlia¬ 
ment, and summoning a new one, to meet 
bn the 4th of August, and also that for 
electing sixteen Peers of Scotland, on the 
24th of July 1811, were read at the Cross, 
Edinburgh, by the heralds, &c. with the cus¬ 
tomary formalities. 

Dt'ed.] At Edinburgh, in the prime of 
manhood, and in the full vigourof his talents 
and utility. Dr. John Gordon, phyaician. 

Marianne, wife of iieut-col. Rattray, and 
only daughter of Gen. Hamilton, of Dalzell 
House, near Hamilton. 

Francis Napier, e-sq. W. S. eldest son of 
the late Major-gen. the Hon. Mark Napier. 

At Milsholme,in Dumfriesshire, W. Keir, 
esq. agent te the DukeofBucckugh. 

At Ayr,Major W'.Montgomevy, 87,late of 
the 37th foot; he commanded the Grenadier 
Company of that regiment at the battle of 
Minden. 

IRKLA.Vfl. 

Marrfed] W. Milward, esq. of Water¬ 
ford, to Ann, daughter of VV. Newport, esq. 
»•( Belmont, near VA'aterfonl. 


[Jfuijh 

J. Gbdway, esq. of Lota, Comity of Cork, 
to Miss Granger, of CauMstowa, Cohaty 
of Meath. 

At CorkjCcJ. Hawker, of the 20tb Light 
Dragoons, to Maria, second daughter of 
J. Harrison, esq. 

Died.] In Dublin, Walter KaTaniih,eaq. 
of Borris; six days before be left his 
elegant mansion at Borris, apparently in 
perfect health. 

In Rutland-square, the Countess of 
Bective. 

W. Watson, an eminent bookseller. 


Married.] At Hudson, in the State of 
New York, W. Longbotfaam, esq. of Oswego, 
to Miss Marshall, daughter of Mr. M. 
printer and bookseRer, of Newcastle. 

Died,] At Bombay, Jan. 10th, in her 20th 
year, M. Eliza, eldest daughter of 6 B. 
Tyndale, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

In the Island of Sicily, March Ist, B. Bar¬ 
rett, esq. formerly of Gray’s Inn. 

At Vienna, in his 82d year, the celebrated 
Baron Thugat; he was not of noble ex- 
tracbon, but his elevation in life may be 
ascribed to his personal merit. The Barou 
was Austrian Minister of War, durmg the 
Coalitions. 

Aged 47, the Princess of Saxe Hillbur- 
ghausen, sister to the Duchess of Cumber¬ 
land. 

At Florence, Lady Campbell, wife of Sir 
G. C. bart. and daughter of Montague Bur- 
goyne, esq. of Mark Hall, Essex. 

ln"Nov. last, of a fever, at Sierra Leone, 
26, lieut. Stokoe, R. N. third son of the late 
Mr. S. surgeon,of Hexham. 

At Insterberg, May 2&th, the Russian 
Field Marshal Prince Barclay de Tolly; 
his constitution had been greatly impaired by 
the fatigues of war and some severe wounds. 

At Paris, oif the 24th of May, J. H. 
Oliver, esq. of Brill House, Bucks. 

At Rome, May 21st, in his 46th year, 
George Montague, sixth Earl of Sandwich. 
His Lordship has left one sun, now Earl 
of Sandwich, and two daughters, all in¬ 
fants. 

At Brussels^R. Kirkpatrick, esq. barrister, 
formerly of Liverpool.--Mrs. Creevey, wife 
of T. C. esq. late M P. for Thetford. 

March 31st, on his passage from Madras 
to England, in his 63d year. Major-gen. Sir 
.John Chalmers, jif.C.B. and Colonel of the 
17th reg. of Madras Native Infantry. H<‘ 
had been 42 years in Indio, occupied in 
public services. 

At Berlin, in his 82d year, the Prussian 
Field Marshhl Kalkreuth. He was brought 
up in the school of Frederick the Great, 
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REPORT IN CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, kc. 

A new mineral called pargasite has recently been discovered at the village of Ersby. 
near Abo, in Finland. It is of a green colour, translucent wd transparent. Its crystals 
are of various sizes from an inch downward; the form an octohedron with a rhomboidal 
base. It is harder than fiuor spar, scratches glass, but is scratched by quartz. Specific 
gravity 3wll. It melts before the blow-pipe into a mass of a pearly white lustre. The 
following ar# given as the proportions of its constituents >- 


Silex . . . 42-01 

Magnesia 18-27 

Lime . . . H-2 h 

Alumina . . . . 14-08 

Oxide of iron 3-52 

Oxide of manganese . . 1-02 

Oxide of a metal not investigated . 0 33 

Fluoric acid and water . 3-C4t 

Loss . . . - 


100-00 


M. Poulletier de la Salle first distinctly noticed the laminated matter which is frequently 
(bund in human biliary calculi, and which was afterwards more minutely described by ” 
Fouroaoy, who thought it similar to adipocire. M. Chevreul has however since found 
that it differs in some respects from adipocire, especially in not forming a soap with the 
fixed alkalies, and has proposed to give it the name of cholestenne. Messrs. Pblleticr 
and Ca VINTON have lately observed the action of nitric acid on this substance, and they 
have found that a new acid, which they have named cholesteric acid, is thus generated. 

M. Lampadius, in making use of the gas blow-pipe, has found t?»e heat produced by 
the combustion of oxygen withcarbnT|tted hydrogen procured from coaf-l.iie more intense 
than that with pure hydrogen. • 

M. ScHRdTEii,thecGlcbvatcd astronomer of Lilienthal, has published an account of the. 
comet which appeared in 1811, and from a comparison of his observations on this comet 
with ^se made by him on that of 1807, he has deduced some remarkable conclusions. 
The nucleus of the comet of 1811, the apparent diameter of which was 1' 49", and which, 
calculating from the distance, must have had a real diameter of 10,900 milee, is supimsed 
by the astronomer to consist of a fluid covering a solid mass. In tlie centre of this 
nudeus was seen a second, smaller and more lumiD<ms, the apparent diameter of which 
being 16' 97" gives a real diameter of 1,697 geogAphical miles. This central part was 
surrounded by a particular kind of atmosphere, upon which rfiony of*its most remarkable 
variations depended. Besides this it was surrounded by a luminous nebulosity, which 
always exhibited the same brilliancy in every part of its surface, without any appearance of 
phases; from which circumstance Mr. S. aincludes that this light, being always equable, 
cannot be tiie effect of any reflection from the solar light. Two different parts were dis- 
irngukhable in the head of Ibis comet:—1, a sphCTicM nebulosity of a whitish coloured 
light, which surrounded the exterior nucleus, and is supposed to depend upon the sponta- 
neoBs luminousness of tjie body; 2, the posterior part opposite to the sun, beyond which 
was extended the double tail; this part was separated from the nucleus by a dark interval 
equal to half the total diameter of the head (fl' the comet. The apparent diameter of this 
head was 34' 12", which gives a real diameter of 2,052,000 geographical miles. The 
greatest apparent length of the tail was 18^, equal to 131,852,000 geographical miles. Mr. 
Schroter conoeivaa it impossible to explain ^is prodigious extent without admitting that 
there exists in the space around the siin a subtile matter, susceptible of becoming luminous 
by the eombiBad influence of the sun and the comet. Independently of the force possessed 
1^ comets as masses of matter, he believes them to be endowed with a repulsive and im¬ 
pulsive force, which has some analogy to the electric fluid, and like it acta in different 
directions. . 
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BANKRUPTS , 

I from may 23 TO JUNE 23, 1818, inclusive. 

Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 
same place as the bankrupt. The Solicitors' names are betaeen parentheses. 


ASK AM B. D- Knoltingly, Yorkthire (Totty, 
Rich»rd«oii & Oount, Poultry 
Aspiuiill J. Curtain-road, stone-maaon (Smith, 
Barnard's Iim 

Bailey T. C. Quoru at. Cheapside, ’warehouseman 
(Oakley & Birch, ^ Martin’s lane 
Bale H- Ilrury lane, cheesemonger (Willett, 
Crown ct. Tiireudneedlo st. 

Bartlett J. jun. Beckington, dyer (Coats, Paul. 
street, Finsbury 

Baruh P. lloundsditch, apothecary (Kettlcford, 
Norfolk St. 

Bateman J, Asthell, Oxford, maltster (Gwinnett, 
Cheltenham 

Beal T. sen. North Shields, mason (Kaine St 
North, King's Bench Walk 
Boll St Snowden, Leeds, linen drapers (Hind- 
marsh, Jewin st. 

Bennett J. Manchester, woollen-cord manufacturer 
(Addington & Gregory, Bedloid row 
Benson J. Birmingham, pocket-book maker (Wal¬ 
ker, Lincoln's Inn-fields 

Bentley J. & J. Beck, Cornhill, watch maker 
(Keai'sey St Spur, Bishopsgate street 
Birch I. B. Liverpool, eartheuwaie dealer (Dacic 
& Co. Palsgrave place,Temple 
Biss U. Ca-tle Eden, cuppeias manufacturer 
(Swain, Steven St Maples, Old Jewry 
Boardman 3. Liverpool, mcrrliaut (Avisou St 
Wheeler, Liverpool 

Bragg W. A. Kut.herluthc,^hipwiight (Sheppard 
St Lepard, Durou^ 

Brewer A. Bnll^, lirracr St chapman (llighiiioie, 
Scotlsyard, Loudon • 

Bl'indle H, Lancaster, whilster (BUckloek, Ser¬ 
jeant’s Inn 

Brown T. Strand, tailor (Kieam St Best, Temple 
Brown W. Hackney, ship-owner (Mastcrmaii, 
Broad str. 

Brown W. A. Coltcgc-hill, mereliaiit (Willsliirc 
St Co. Old Broad str. 

Bullocke J. Catherine st. Strand, biitlon-scllcr 
(Uichai'ds, Bucklersbiiry 

Bui don P. & T. Warwick, drapers (Maydon & 
Parks, Warwick 

Canby W. Leeds, gr*cer (Tajlor & Co. Gray’s 
luu lane 

Claik J. Isle of Ely, carpenlcr (Leigh St Co. New 
Bridge st. London 

Clarke W. London, mariner (Willis, Warnford-ct. 
Clegg 8. Salford, dealer (Ford, Manrhester 
Clififord M. St J. Kingston upoii-Hull, merchants 
(Rosser Sc Son, Bartlett's huildiiigs 
Coleman W. O. Wapping, slopscllcr (Knight & 
Freriniin. Basinghail st. 

Coilyhurst A. T. Manchester, manufacturer (Ad* 
diiigton St Gregory, Bedford row 
Cook S. & £. Goring, Little Alic-st. Goodiiiau's- 
ficld-, upimlder (Warraud., Cliurclr-rnw Fench.st. 
Crook W, Blackburn, Lancashire, farmer (Neville 
St Co. Temple 

Dean J. Mile End, baker (Willett, Crown court, 
Threaduecdle st. 

Elm Q. H. Warwick court, Ilolborn, furrier (Iluut, 
Bedford-ro-w 

Fisher J. Throgmorlou-street, merchant (Buekic, 
StZD-laue 


Framingham M. Bethnal-green, shoe-maker (Pear¬ 
son, St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate 
Gay M. L. Upper Norton-street, stone-mason 
(Carlton, High-st. Mary-le-bone 
G cargo J. North Audley-str. coach-maker (Wood, 
Chancery lane 

Green J. Liverpool, joiner (Blackstoek & Bunee, 
Temple 

Guckeii 11. M‘ Walbrook, merchant (Hutchinson, 
Crown ct. Threadaeedio st. 

Hart G. Norwich, ironmopgor (Abbot, Rolls-yd. 
ChaDcrry.Iiiue 

Haslani M. iSc T. Bolton, Lancashire, linen draper 
(Clarke, Chancery-lane 

Hemingway J. Elland, Yorkshire, grocer (6rop- 
ley, Gray’s Inn-square 

Heywood C. Manchester, manufacturer (Willis, 
Warnford court 

Ililbers II. G. St. Mary Axe, merchant (Oakley & 
Birch, St. Marlin's-lnne 

lloldeu II. Ripponden, York, grocer (Cardale, 
Gray’s Inn lane 

Jackson G. Widegate-alley, Bishopsgate street, 
baker fButlor, Cornhill 

Keniifll J. St Keunell J. P. Church st. Westmin¬ 
ster, army-agents (Manning, Clement's Inn 
Lambdeu II. St Collier W.Two Mill Hill, Glou- 
costershire, pin manufacturer. (Boole Sc Gren- 
fielcl, Gray’s lun-square 

Langlois J. Strand, dealer & chapman (Aldcrson, 
Symond's Inn 

Lodge II. Kilby Lonsdale, Westmoreland, inn¬ 
keeper (Blacklock, Serjeant’s Inn 
Mackay C. Liverpool, earthenwarc-dcaler (Dacie 
& Palsgrave, Temple 

Maxtoii J. Clerkcliweli, baker (Gtovci, Temple 
Mayhew J. St. Osyth, Essex, miller (Milne St 
Parry, Temple 

Mayman J. Dewsbury, York, innkeeper (Wiggles- 
worlh 1 ^ Crossicy, Gray’s Inn square 
Nevi.son W. North (Shields, ilraper (Robinson dr 
Burrows, Austin Friars. 

Nicirolsou J. & J. Brown, Bow-lauc, pin-manufac¬ 
turers (Greenwood, Lawrcncc-laue 
Oliver P. Caldown, Plymnutli, ship builder (Ad¬ 
dington Sc Gregory, Bedford row 
Page W. Banbury, mcrccr (Alpiii, Banbury 
Parish J. & W. Badbronk, dyer (Edmonds, Ex- 
clicquer-oHice., Lincoln’s Inn 
Parker W. Whitechapel (E^ittdc Rixoii, Minorics 
PcHCCH'k G. Aldersgate st. baker (M’Micliael, 
South Sen Chambers 

Peart W. Nortiiampton st. Clcrkenwell, Printer 
(Duff, Castic.slieet, Ilolborn 
Policy, J. Gray’s lam-Iane, plumber (Oldham, 
Eart-street 

Poulgraitt II. <Sc H. Poulgrain of Fowey, Cornwall, 
shipwrights (Thomson, Gray’s Inn-Jane 
Pi ire W. Minnries, tea-doaler (Knight & Free¬ 
man, Basiogball-st. 

Randall W. Ilolborn, grocer (Hunt, Bedford-row 
Raukeu, Oreek-street, coal merchant (Robins & 
Hill, Serjean’s Inn 

Roden E. J. Manchester, merchant (LongdLll Sc 

Butlerfieiar Gray’s Inii 

Saycr R. P. Camberwell, scrivener (Marlcndale, 
Gray’s Inu 
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Savidge 3. TLaat Stoke, Nottinsliamihir*, eoal mer* 
chant (Stevenson, Lincoln's Inn 

Shillito T. Doncaster, innkeeper (Blarklock, Ser¬ 
jeant's Inn 

Sorby W. North Auston, Yorkshire, apothecary 
(Copes, Gray's Inn 

TyaaJ,. Wakefield, grocer (Wiggleswortli & Crop- 
ley, Gray's iun-laue , 

Vevers J, Churwell, Yorkshire, cloth merchant, 
(Sykes, New Inn 

Walter J, Bath, cabinet maker (Highmore, Scot’s- 
yard, London 


WattiW.niorlojr, farmer (Wilion, Dorset str«||t 
Whaley T. Fackwood, Warwickshire, coal-nferehaot 
(Pritchard & Son, Broseley, Shropshire 
Wickstead J. Shrewsbury, starch maker (Moore, 
Gray’s Inn 

Wilson R. Liverpool, farrier ((^heater, Staples Inn 
Wrench C, J. St. Mary Axe, wine merchant (Os- 
baldeston, London street 
Yeates T. Warwick, patten-^e maker (W, F, Ste¬ 
venson, Lincoln’s Inn New.square 


DIVIDENDS. 


Abrahams G. Falmouth, June !t3 ■ 
Ashby R. Poultry, June 13 
Ashworth J. Bootbfold, June 27 
Barnard S. Borough, June S7 
Barn,elt R. Poplar, July II 
Barry T. Mincing-lane, July It 
Bariy & Wilkinson, Mincing la. 
July It 

Bassett M. Greenwich, July 11 
Bayley II. St. Alban's, June 7 
Blakey G. Bishop Moncton, 
June 13 

Blanchenay L. Dover st. July 18 
Bourchier W. King st. Holborn, 
June 2t 

Bowiias J. & S. Rogers, Liver¬ 
pool, June .30 

Boyce J. Warwick, June C6 
Boyer A. & R. Kenyon, Liver¬ 
pool, July 6 

Bray R. Gosport, July 11 
Bright X. Watling st. July 4 
Brock & Lrmesurier, Waruford- 
court, July 25 

BrooksW. Paternoster-row, July 11 
Brown J. Holywell Flints, July C> 
Buckeridge G.Pangbourn, Berks, 
June 24 

Burn P, W. Wappiiig, July 14 
Butler T. Ashton Beiks, July 2 
Bywater T. Tadcaster, June 2p 
Chandley J. Stockport, June 23 
ChipperfieldT. Hertford, June 13 
Cobarn T. Oxford, June 13 
Colebateh G. Milverton, War¬ 
wick, June 20 

Ccliison & Tritton, Lombard st. 
June 13 

Coriy T. North Shield.*, July 2 
Crompton T. Essex st. July 14 
Dickenson R.CIeiken«^dll,Junc27 
Donald J. Clifton, Wesimoie- 
laud, July 17 

Donel H. Camberwell, July 14 
Downs S. M. Reading, July^(f 
DruetlG. R.Winchester, June 00 
Duukin J. Aldersgato st June, 13 
Eales W. Swallow st. July 18 
Elgar W.Maidstone. July 11 
Elliott C. Tivertoo, June 15 
Ellis W, Castlefield.York.Jiinc 13 
Ernes W. &c P. Fenchurch-str. 
June 1.3 

Elwell E. Stafford, June 23 
Fieldc W. Loiidoo, Juoe Ifi 
Finchani B. W. & B. Epping, 
June 23 


Filcli J. Colchester, June IS 
Fowlei W. Warwick, June 15 
Fowler D. Lime str. June 7 
Garbett L. Birmingham, July 11 
Glover D. Gutter-laue, June 27 
Goodyear T. Aldersgate street, 
June 0.3 

Goold A. Birmingham, June 30 
Gover J, Lower Brook st. July 4 
Grant C. Broad st. City, July 11 
Greaves J. P, Coleman st. Jnly 4 
Hackett W. Derby, June If) 
Ilalliday W. Manchester, July 15 
Hamilton R, Old Broad street, 
July 28 

Ilanbiiry C, distillbr, June SO 
Hargroves T. Fora st.Cripplcgate 
Juno 30 

Harvey ll. Oxtbid st. July 25 
Helley W. Aiwalion, Hants, 
July 17 

Hincbincliff M. Dawgree, York, 
Jane 26 

Holdltch'G. Si Ilaunali W. 
side, June 13 

Holland J. Little Chelsea, June 13 
Hoi well T. Nine Elms, June 13 
Hordern T- G- Shelton, Stafford, 
shire, July 30 

Horton R.Newport3alop,June 30 
Humble W, St. Thomas Apostles, 
July 4 

Humphreys J. Hammersmith, 
June 30 . 

Ifold W. Welbeck st. July 4 
Jackson fk Kelly, Shepton Mal¬ 
let, Juno S6 

Jackson J, B. Liverpool, July 23 
Jewis D. Milford Haven, fane 7 
Jones C. Cannon st. June 13 
Jones II, Whitley. June 27 
Jump & Hargroves, Fore-street, 
Cripplegate, June .30 
Ketshaw F. Lancaster, June 6 
King J.Yeorill, Somerset, June 13 
Koapton R. Nicholas la July 11 
Knight Si Ashley, Gough square, 
June 30 

Laing 6. George yard, Lombard 
st. July 11 

Landsell .I; jun, Burslem, July 4 
Lewis D, Milford Haven, July 7 
Livesey J. Lancaster, June 27 
Lloyd J. Tring. Herts, June 27 
Long U. J. V. & F. B. Feltoe, 
July 4 

Lowe R. Borgh Apton, Inly 4 


Mackenzie A. J. Si H. Roper, 
Finsbury sq. June 23 
Manks J. Leeds, June 29 
Mansell J. Cheapslde, June .30 
Martin Sc Hopkins, Bristol, 
June 30 

Mathews W. Liverpool, July 10 
Medland W. Goswell st. June 13 
Meeson E.AIdermanbury, Junr.l3 
Miller G. StaflTord, June 26 
Milne A. G. Fenchurch st, July U 
Mitchell S. Dorking, June .30 
Morgan J. Bedford row, June 30 
Morrall St Borland, Liverpool, 
June 30 

Murden E. Commercial-road, 
June 27 

Nash T, Cliesham, June 9 
Noble J. Bucklersbury, June 23 
Orme Wm. Borough, July 14 l| 
Palmer K. Worthing, June 30 
Paternoster W. Rochester, June 9 
Paulson O. July 14 

Payne J. St. John st, June 2 
Platt Si A. Kaye, Bolton-le- 
Moors, July 11 

Pritchard J. H. Monmouth, July 4 
Randall T. City-road, July 14 
Rason J. John st- Fitzroy square. 
June 13 

Richardson T. Norwicli, June 17 
Robertson B. Newcastle, June27 
Robins J. H. Bristol, June 26 
Robinson J. Dorking, June 23 
Rodgers C. Melton Mowbray, 
■iluae 13* 

Rodgers G. Liverpool, June 30 
Ronalds F. H. & J. Singleton, 
Foster lane, June 27 
Sampson S. Si C. Chipcliaie, 
Bread st. June 27' 

Sanderson R. Acklam Yorksliire, 
July l6 

Sandford H. Oxford, June 96 
Scales E. Kendal, June IS . 
Sharpley C. Cambridge, June 2.1 
Scott X. Ware Mill, June 26 
Schneider R. W. V. Birchin la. 
June 27 

Scriven J. Si Jos. Striven, War. 
wick, June 99 

Sheath A. Boston, Lincoln, Jnly 4 
Smith J.Xabeinacle walk, June 13 
.Spear W. Xhamos-slr. July 11 
Steele R. Bristol, June 27 
Stevenson U, & J. O. Milbank, 
I line 7 
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Certificirieg-’^^tkmtiSl'mid Dock Shares. 

SVfia*e« J. Bm(. imUUnUI, Tetfoid W, te R. Walton 2. Braid it. June <8 

j^ae SO July 4 Ward/. Lirarponl, Sum SO 

iTivlor S. & J. Steel, Uvarpool, ^odd F. Bury it. St. Janu'i, Willisnis T. Bathual tSiMU, 
ioly 10 July 85 Juue 87 

T. Aultin-friars, Aug.l Travers J. Keirtaa, Cheater, Whartea W, Manchester, July It 
Themai J. £. Beadiui, gracor, JaueST White T. Covent-gariien, Juue .10 

June 87 Tucker W. Sheffield, June 87 


i 

Andersou, C. R.. Au>lin.friar9, 
July It 

Appleby II. Vorth Shields,JuIyll 
BanSeldE. B.GIoucester, JuneST 
Barton J. Old South Sea House, 
, June 30 

Bassett M. Greenwich, June 30 
Baldou B. Tork, June 30 
Berry J. Fleet si. Juue 30 
Boyce J. Brrmoudsey, July 11 
Brattle W. ilyarsli, Kent, July It 
Burnett A. Lisle str. July 11 
Commons M. Falmnulli, June 33 
Bwell W. Birmingham, July It 
Futtit W.Worksop Notts, June 14 
BAck T. Bear Garden, South¬ 
wark, June 37 

■awkins J. Morris T. !c Consta¬ 
ble W, Blackwell, June 33 
Jones S. Gloucester, June 27 
lAing ];,ombard st. June 33 
Lww A. C. Tokoahonse-yard, 
June tr 


CERTIFICATES. 

Makins W. Southwell Notts, 
June 37 

Marshall W. N. Mancihester, 
June 27 

Messenger J. Loughborough, 
June 30 

North B- B. Manchester, June 37 

Packer J. Fainswick, Gloster, 
June 23 

Parish J. Teignmouth, Devon, 
June 37 

Parry J.jun Goswell-str, Juna33 

Pruning J. Blandford. June 14 

Powell J. Bristol, June 27 

Power W. B. Birmingham, 
June 33 

Pratt J, SeuningtoD, Juue .10 

Ronalds F. H. Foster la. Cheap- 
side, June 37 

Rouse W. Woolwich, June 37 

Smith W. Funtingtou, Sussex, 
July 87 

Stephens R. Leng lane, Jane 37 


Swift J. Elland, Yorkshiie, 
June .10 

SwindellsT. Manchester, June 37 
I'horpc J. Xaindon Bridge, 
Juno 30 

Tomlinson J. Worcester, June 30 
Tomlinson G. Uawarden, Flints, 
June 14 

Walker R, dc J. Birmingham, 
July It 

Waller .1. P. Halifax, June 30 
Ward J. Liverpool, June30 
White X, Nryrth Shields, June .10 
Wilkie tc White, Red Cross st. 
July It 

Williams L. Cursitor st. June 14 
Wallis O. Mouument-yard, 
June .10 

Wilson 6. Cheapside, June 30 
Wood R. Harwich, fisherman, 
June 87 

Young J. Gosport, June l-t 


^ V-- --- ' . -- 

Prices of Canal Shares, ^c. in the Month of June, 1818, at the Ofice 
of Mr. Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 


9 


014!ALS. Din, per Ann. 

Per share. 

2)iw, per 

Ann. 

Per Share. 


1. s. 



1. s. 


BkmlRgfaftm . . . . 

30 0 

*Hol. 

WATIR-WOBKS. 



Coventry (ex. div^ . . 

44 0 

9401. 

Grand Junction . . . 


53/. bSL 

Cfoydoiv • • • • e 


bt. Sr. 

East London .... 

3 0 

90/. a 03/. 

I^Untnere & Chester 

a 0 

Oil. 

West Middlesex . . . 


53/. 

Grand Junction (ex.div.) 

8 0 

asjL a saiL 




Grand Surrey . . . 


03 L 

MISCBLtANeOUS. 



Keonet & Avon . . 

0 11 

aaL 

Globe Assurance . . * . 

0 0 

130/. 

Lwacaater. 


ill. isl. 

Gas Light. 

3 0 

70/. 

Leeds & Liverpool . , 

10 0 

aooi. 

Russel Institution . . 


IS/. 13S. 

Moninouthshire . . J 

8 0 

138L 




Rochdale. 

3 0 

Oil. a 4SL 




DOCKS. 



JOHN 

CLARKE, 

London ..... J 

3 0 

801. 

1 Canal Agent and Broker^ 

West India . . . . . 

10 0 

303/. 
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. :A!GftICULTUltAi.|USP0ftT.^ ■ 

. - dry weiulier::)it'the bcginsing of the lost «ontb b» pTOdr«^ « ^^ 

«tii§btr vegetation, uid fant given ns the fidreet proapect of «n eaXiy (%d prodactUvs 
fai^t, which offers to be more fbrwerd then we ere aiccustomi^l to be htyoiii;^ i oh 
|bc average of seasons, forwarder ly .nearly a month than we had reason to expect at. the 
Wdtingof our last Report: such-is tho precarious uncertainty Of this Our cbangMme clilnaiei 
ihe warm weather throughout the month of June hag had the very best effiea :|ipon t)|e 
'Wheat Crop, which has tiilowed widely and blossomed kindly, particulatly npoh 1||l 
tenacious soils, from which the supcmuous water has perctdated freely. But upoa«|ftMi|$e 
' weeping soils* 'where a necessary dtamage had previously been neglected, the Straw nnd chr 
are short and weak 

Barley, upon the dry Turnip soils, never looked more {mmising^ having shot into ear 
with a strength and bulk of straw indicative of a full avera^ crop: those breadths upon 
tenacious soils that were sown before the dry weather set in have greatly recovered from the 
e^ttof the extreme wet weather in the month of May, and promise B'fair, but not abu&y < 
crop. 

Oats have belled well and ripen kindly. 

Beans, Peas, and the whole of the Leguminous tribe afe well corned, but sho^t in the 
ha]in. 

The late dry weather has been veiy favourable to the Turnip Fallows, which are in a 
•lean and husbandlike state. The young plants of the early sovm look healthful, and are 
past the fly. 

The Hay harvest has been early and productive, except upon wet bottoms, where it has 
been much lighter than for many years past. 

The late showers have had the best effect upon the Hop Bins, which promise well. 

A greater crop of Apples we have not had for many years. 

The soiling crops have been greatly productive. 

CoBN Exchange, June 9g.—Foreign Wheat, 44s. to oos.—English Wheat, 50s. to 90s. 
—Rye, 40S. to sos.—Barley, 30s. to SOS. —Malt, 6es. to 84s.—Oafs, 30s. to 4 IS. —Fine 
Flower, y Os. 7 ss. 

Smith FIELD Market, June so.—Beef, 4s. 4 d. to ss. 4 d.-.-Mutton, 4s. 4d. to 6s. 4d.— 
Lamb, »s. to 7s.—^Veal, 4s. to fls.—Pork, 48. to 6s. 

Hay, 3l. los. to 6l. —Straw, il. lOs. to 3l. 3s.— Clover, 4l.to 7 I. 

Prices of Hops, New Pockets, Kent, 24 I. to 961.—Sussex, 23l. to 24l. 10 s.—Essex, 24 I. 
to 35l. V 

Average Prices of Corn, 

By the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, from Returns in the Week ending June 16 . 

MA RITIME COUNTIES. INLAND COUNTIES. 


Districts, 
tst Essex, 

-Kent. 

Sussex, 

~ Suffolk, 

9d Csimbridgr, 

Sd Korfolk, 

4ih Lincoln, 

-York, 

5th Durban), 

-Nortliuinh. 

6i.ti Cumberland, 
—— Westmorland, 
7tb XancBStor, 

—— Chester, 

8lh Flint, 

—— Denbigh, 

— AnglesCe, 

—— Carnarvon, 

— Merioneth, 
91 J 1 Cardigan, 

-Pembroke, 

-Carmarthen, 

— Clsmorgan, 

— Gloucester, 
lOlh Somerset, 

— Monmouth, 

■ ■ Devo'u, 
lltii CorttWan, 

.— Dorset, 
teth jHaata, 


Wheat, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
s. d. *• d- t d. s. d. 



Middlesex, 

Surrey, 

Hertford, 

Bedford, 

Huntingdon, 

Hnrthsmpton, 

Rutland, 

Leicester, 

Nottingham, 

Derby, 

Stafford, 

Salop, 

Hereford, 

Worcester, 

Warwick, 

Wilts, 

Becks, 

Oxford, 

'Bucks, 

Brecon, 

Montgomery, 

Radnor,. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 



AVtlRAGE OF BHOLAND AND 
VALES. 

1 83 3 I 53 4 I 497 1 SSf O ' 


Oillat, Printer, CTOVii.G«urt Fleet Street, London. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON BISHOP Watson’s uemoxrs. 

MS, BOITOS, 

AFTER the able critidsm on Bishop 
, Watson’s posthumoiu work, and the 
very mat delineation of its author’s 
character which appeared in the Quar¬ 
terly Review, 1 hesitated on the expe¬ 
diency of resuming' the subject in yoUr 
magarane. But. upon second thoughts, 
observing that the Reviewer has omitted 
to notice the secret springs of the 
Bishop’s conduct in some important 
cases, and that he has passed over in 
silence incidents yrhidi, properly con¬ 
sidered, will fully explain the cause of his 
Lordship's complaints and invectives, 1 
have a^n undertaken the disagreeable 
task of going through this nauseous 
mass of vanity and calumny, of ego¬ 
tism and defamation. Whole letters are 
copied and conversations related for 
no other purpose than to show the high 
opinion entertmned of the Bishop by 
men of some importance in the state, or 
of name in the circle of letters. Some¬ 
times, however, his Lordship's ^nceit 
has h^ the effect of blinding his judg¬ 
ment, and he has recorded sarcasms for 
compliments. Thus, when Dr. Hinch- 
cliffe, master of Trinity College, and 
Bishop of Peterborough, told him that 
he was the most straight-forward man he 
ever knew, the professor took it for a 
testimony to his integrity, when, for 
aught that appears, it was a blunt re¬ 
flection on his temerity; and his readi¬ 
ness to dash through thick and thin when¬ 
ever any object allured his ambition. The 
master was a very extraordinary cha¬ 
racter, who had risen from the meanest 
orifpn to aprincl^l station in Westmin-. 
ster school, next to the headship of his 
college, and lastly to the episcopal bench, 
Ibr which two last prefsrments he was in- 
4lkbted to the Dime of Grafton, whose 
election to the chancellorship of Cam¬ 
bridge he had strenuously supi^rted. On 
t^neath of Dr. Drummond, Archbishop 
of York, the Bishop of Peterborough 
exerteffevery nerve to gain tbat dignity, 
but beiim, to Ms great mortification, sup- 
idanted by bis emnpetitor in the master- 
ah^ of Westzmnster school, Dr. ^ Mark¬ 
ham, be became a furious patriot and 
ihe xealOuB defender of the American 

New ^ONTBLY MaO.-'No. 55. 



insurgents in the House oQ 
the intemperance , of big | 
nisfaed even those pi 
themselves violent on 
of the question. In 
friend the bishop, the rfl 
made the unirersity pulpit^ ^ 
for the propagation of reVolui 
litics, or, to use the language of tl 
converted it into “ a drum ecdenastic,’' 
by preaching up the doctrine of resist¬ 
ance at a time when England was en¬ 
gaged in a war with her rebellious colo¬ 
nies. 

Whether that war wai^ just or unjust 
on the part of England is of no conse¬ 
quence in the present case, as affecting 
the conduct of these two digmfied di¬ 
vines ; both of whom were stipendiaries 
of the government whose measures they 
opposed, and both of whom were minis¬ 
ters of that gospel wMch taught them to 
study qmetness and such things as tend¬ 
ed to edification. While the academic 
shade was thus disturbed by the din of po¬ 
litics, and the disseminatiao of prinriples 
little calculated to make students ei^er 
contented subjects or good Christians; the 
most respectable of the dissenting mi¬ 
nisters, with the exception of Dr. Price, 
and a few others oi that description, 
were careful to set an example worthy 
of being followed in all times of public 
commotion. Though it was natural for 
thei% fb have a bias in favour of their 
transatlantic brethren, on account of the 
similarity of their religious opinions, 
they for the must part avoided any thing 
that could inflame the passions of the 
people against the goi'ernment by which 
they were tolerated. The same mode¬ 
ration disti^uished the qlergy of the 
Church of l^tland, several of whom, 
particularly ^ofessor Campbell, of Aber¬ 
deen, preached and printed discourses 
admirably adapted to promote concilia¬ 
tion, ana forming a striking contrast to 
the inflammatory publications of Price 
and Watson. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the 
Cambridge professor acted con¬ 
viction and with perfect disinterestednesg 
on tMs occarion; but adnrilting this* and 
admittii^ that in Mt BittanbiBent to the 
Duke of Grafton he bad no «ye to a 

Voi.X. B 
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change in the atimiiustratlon, still it will 
he impossible for the most subtle casuist 
in the school of sophistry to justify his 
abuse of the pulpit to party purposes. 
His sermons, recommended as they were 
l>y an eloquent delivery, could not fail to 
make a strong- impression upon the 
hearers, who were of no ordinary class, 
and whose future usefulness in society 
depended, in a cousiderahlc degree, upon 
the principles imbibed at the university. 
The observation has been so often made 
as to have become almost too trite for 
repetition, that the clergy as such have 
f.OOthing to do with politics; that their 
Ajyi^^nce is to cultivate the Cliristian vir¬ 
tues in themselves and the congregations 
committed to their charge. But if this be 
true as applied to the parochial priest¬ 
hood at large, it is more especially obliga¬ 
tory upon those who are intrusted with 
the important office of preparing students 
for holy orders. It would be strange 
indeed, to expect that conduct in a young 
clergyman when he enters upon the 
worlcl,,which he was not taught by the 
prelections and example of his instruc¬ 
tors at college. 

1 have remarked, however, that they 
who are disposed to condemn the clergy 
for meddling with politics, always take 
care to make a special reserve in favour 
of their rcvcr(‘nd friends and partizaiis, 
even though'they may be as violent in 
tlieir zeal as the errant saints of old, wlio 

Proved tlieir doctrine orthodox 

By apostolic blows and knocks; 

Call^ fire and sword and desolation 

A godly, thorough reformation. 

If a conscientious divine in turbulent 
times exhorts his hc.arcrs to be quiet and 
mind their own business, to shun tdie com¬ 
pany of seditious men, and to manifest 
their christiiin chaVacter by a peaceable 
demeanour, the chance is, that he will be 
branded as a sycophant paying servile 
court to government, and the mercenary 
advocate of passive obedience. On the 
other hand, when a restless demagogue 
takes advantage of liispnhlicsituation and 
influence to foment popular discontent, 
he is cried up as the patriotic defender of 
the principles of liberty, .and a champion 
in the cause of the people. The poli¬ 
tical activity of a divine of this descrip¬ 
tion is, in the estimation of his party, 
tlie noble energy of an independent 
mind; while the gentle, pacific conduct 
of his neighbour is treated W’ith worse 
than contempt, and ascribed to the basest 
of motives. Thus Wind is party preju- 
ciicB% and credulous in every thing that 
tei^K to self-deception. 


The regius professor of divinity at 
Cambridge was eaten up with inordinate 
ambition, and he had sagacity enough to 
know that administrations are not im¬ 
mortal. We have his own confession on 
the subject of his expectations, and they 
began to be gratified when Lord Shel¬ 
burne whom he had courted, and the 
Duke of Rutland whom he had instruct¬ 
ed, apprized him of his nomination to 
the see of Landaff. 

There have been prelates in former 
days, and there are some in our own, 
whose ideas of the episcopal chiiractcr 
have led them to regard consecration as 
something more than a mere civil cere¬ 
mony," and the dignity conveyed by it as 
imposing obligations of the most serious 
nature. Thus Fisher, Bishop of Ro¬ 
chester, refused to leave that poor dio¬ 
cese for a richer, saying, “ he would not 
leave his old wife.” The exemplary 
Dr. Bedell, bishop of Kilmore, in Ire¬ 
land, acted in the same spirit: and 
there is a living ornament of the bench 
who lias more than once declined a trans¬ 
lation, though his see is both laborious 
and one of the meanest in point of reve¬ 
nue. Not so Bishop Watson, who had 
scarcely gained this elevated station,with 
the professorship and archdeaconry an¬ 
nexed, before he began to look around 
him to secure the means of another ad¬ 
vancement. The prospect indeed was 
flattering enough, for he was now in the 
vigour of life, being little more than forty, 
while many of his bretlireii were verging 
fust to tlie grave. But lie stumbled by 
\is officiousness, and the eagerness witli 
wliicli he pursued bis object, threw liiiu 
at a greater distince from it. His am¬ 
bition was to play the statesman, and to 
make the world believe that whatever 
might he his talents as a philosopher and 
theologian, these were in reality trivial 
when compared to his transcendent abi¬ 
lities and skill in politics. But here the 
bishop forgot that the merit he assumed 
was the very pretensidn most likely to 
give oflFence, even to those who might be 
inclined to further his views. Ministers 
may promote chi^chmen from political 
considerations, and as a reward for past 
services, but they will never employ 
them as counsellors in matters of govern¬ 
ment if they have any regard to their 
own security. The time when the cabi¬ 
nets of princes were directed by eccle¬ 
siastics has long since passed away; and 
it is no proof of the Bishop of Landaff^s 
judgment that he wished for its revival, 
even though in his own opinion he was the 
first man in the world to guide the affairs 
of a great uatiou. Upon every sue-’ 
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rssBfve administration, however he en¬ 
deavoured to produce this conviction, 
and when he found that all his efforts 
were fruitless, he marked all ministers 
in Ids black book and private conver¬ 
sation, as the enemies both of him 
and the country. Yet he still con¬ 
tinued to court every one in turn, and 
whenever there was any indication of 
a change on the bench suited to his 
purpose, he never failed to be upon the 
alert in order to insure the appointment. 
Thus on the decline of the venerable 
liowth, he sent his six volumes of theo- 
loj^ical tracts into the world with a most 
ilattering; dedication to her majesty, 
moved thereto, as he says, by his rerpect 
for her domestic character. Now the 
compilation, whatever may be its utility 
to Students in divinity, is of a descrip¬ 
tion little suited for the library of a 
queen, and consequently it could not have 
been inscribed to this aua:ust personage in 
simple admiration of her private virtues. 
The see of London, however, was in 
tlic bishop's eye, and he took this me¬ 
thod to gain it, but his aim M'as frus¬ 
trated by the ])ersonal merits of Dr. 
Portcus, and Ids particular interest witli 
the queen, f or which both tl\at' anuablc 
prelate and her majesty have had the 
honour of a place in the Episcopal Dun- 
eiad. Mr. Pitt also came in for a pretty 
large share of the bishop's resentment, 
though his lordship did not directly break 
with that minister till the affair of the 
Regency; nor would he then, had it not 
been for the death of Dr. Shipley, by 
which event an opening offered itself 
for a removal from Land.iff to St. 
Asaph. Not content However with giv¬ 
ing a silent vote in favour of the abstract 
right of the Prince ()f Wales to take 
upon him the exercise of the regal 
functions, the hishoft made a long speech 
in support of that claim, and, be it re¬ 
membered, that he was the only one of 
his order tliat came forward promi¬ 
nently on such ^delicate hiisines.s. With 
the same promptitude and decency he be¬ 
came a meiuher of the prince’s cabinet, 
and tlie adviser of hij^ royal highness on 
that occasion. N ay more, we have his 
own word for the strange fact, that un¬ 
mindful of his cliaractcr as a divine, and 
his duty as a subject, he intermeddled 
in the unfortunate difference that arose 
between the prince and his mother on 
the subject of the regency. Biit in trutli, 
at this period there seemed so little 
chance of the recovery of his majesty, 
that the bishop calculated upon his suc¬ 
ceeding to the vacant see, as quite cer- 
‘ tiUD; and indeed there can be no doubt 


that if the bill had passed in time for 
the a])pointment, this would have been 
one of the first acts of the regency.— 
Unfortunately, however, for the right 
reverend advocate his sharp-sighted po¬ 
licy failed him in this instance, con¬ 
firming the remark of the Avise man, 
that “ Upright walking is the only sure 
walking.” The king unexpectedly re¬ 
covered, and one of the first things per¬ 
formed by him in the discharge of his 
royal function was the nomination of 
Dr. Samuel Halifax to the see of St. 
Asaph, for which that learned and truly 
respectable prelate has had the honour 
of having his memory blackened in this 
postlmnious piece of biography. 

It might reasonably have been ima¬ 
gined after such a turn to his time-serv¬ 
ing manceuvtes, that the bishop Avould 
have gone to digest his mortification at 
the feet of the Welsh mountains, or by 
the lakes of Westmoreland. But his 
sj)irit tliough cliagritied by disappoint¬ 
ment Avas not to be sliamed into quies¬ 
cence. He still continued, as occasions 
offered, to ply the minister with solicita¬ 
tions, urging among other reasons for 
a compliance Avith his Avishes, the ad¬ 
vantages that government Avould derive 
from his services in a wider sphere of ac¬ 
tion, and from the relinquishment of his 
professorship. Mr. Hitt, liOAvever, pretty 
well kneAV his man, and iC he did not, 
the king did,*Avho to say the truth never 
liked the principles of the ))ishop, Avhat- 
cver opinion he might entertain of his 
abilities. On the death of the chan¬ 
cellor's brother, a mighty stir ensued 
among the bishops, and his lordship of 
Landaffwas no less active than the rest. 
But thougli he made a bold j)ush to gain 
eithqjr•Salisbury or Carlisle, in the 
event of not being a^le to succeed Avith 
Durham, the king Avas inflexible, for 
the affair of the regency was fresh in 
remembrance. About this time it was 
that the bishop delivered that extraor¬ 
dinary charge at his visitation, in which 
lie attempted to justify the French re¬ 
volution in regard to ccidesiastieal spo¬ 
liation ; aud having thus apologized for 
sacrilege, he made, an open avowal of 
Erastianism, by dividing the whole state 
of the Christian cliurchiiito sects,andmak- 
ing them equal to each other, Avhether 
“ Athanasians or Socinians, Lutherans 
dr Calvinists.” According to this repre¬ 
sentation of Christianity, the idea of a 
church vanishes into empty air, and the 
notion of it as a society founded on the 
apostolical commission, and perpetuated 
according to the promise of the founder is 
a mere chuaeric^ Ulueiou. After having 
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vacated ia this manner one of the princi¬ 
pal arUclee of the Christian faith, it was 
not much to be wondered that a defence 
of the Protestant dissenters should fol¬ 
low, with a broad insinuation against 
the establishment as an intolerant sys¬ 
tem that stood in need of farther refor¬ 
mation. Such was the instruction which 
the Bishop oftdjandaff gave to his Welsh 
clergy, at a tlKe when revolutionary 
prindples were spreading in every di¬ 
rection, when missionaries were prowl¬ 
ing about to disseminate them, and when 
the example of France was held up as 
deserving of imitation in every reject. 
Some of the more intelligent of the 
bishop's auditors, and one in particular, 
a bencficed clergyman of the first re¬ 
spectability in talent and fortune, took 
notes of the charge as it was delivered. 
Copies of these notes were quickly in cir¬ 
culation, though only within the sphere 
of those who were most affected, and 
at length one found its way to the late 
primate Moore. All this did not pass 
without the knowledge of the bishop,who 
notwithstandingsuffered seven months to 
elapse before he published the discourse 
which had produced so much sensation, 
both in and out of his diocese. How far 
the printed address corresponded with 
that delivered cannot be well ascertjun- 
cd, but at the time of the publication, a 
clergyman of, the first character, who 
had been a fellow collegian of the bishop, 
and then resided in that neighbour- 
liood as the master of a grammar-school, 
assured tlie writer of this, that the 
charge was most confoundedly garbled. 
Let this be as it may, even as the thing 
stands, such a pastoral address was cal¬ 
culated to encourage rather than re¬ 
press the spirit of innovation. wl„ have 
indeed heard it observed, as a justifica¬ 
tion of the bishop's conduct in this 
instance, that he generously stood for¬ 
ward to shield the dissenters from 
popular fury; and as a proof of his 
good intention, reference has been made 
to the riots at Birmingham. But the 
truth is, the riots at Birmingham did 
not break out till five weeks after the 
delivery of this charge, so that unless 
the bishop had been a prophet he never 
could have had those outrageous pro¬ 
ceedings in contemplation. It deserves 
remark also, that those riots were not 
levelled against the protestant dis¬ 
senters as such, but Dr. IMestley and 
his adherents, who by their inflamma¬ 
tory conduct and writings were the 
cause of all the mischief that followed; 
but in truth the xieculiur colouring of 
this extraordinary charge of his lonub^) 


is to be sought in the state of his mind 
under the disappointment which he bad 
experienced in not being included in the 
episcopal changes that had recently 
taken place. He might now have seen 
that all hopes of a translation during 
the present reign were at an end; but the 
bishop was a strught-forward man. and 
repeated rebuffs only served to quicken 
his desires. It was not, however, till the 
administration of Mr. Addington (now 
Lord Sidmouth) that he could be said to 
have any chance of success, and he endea¬ 
voured to insure it by practising all the 
arts of the most adroit courtier. The 
effect of this was, that though he pro¬ 
cured preferment for others, as the re¬ 
muneration of literary services, a remora 
was indelibly fixed to the keel of his 
own ambition, which no change of cir¬ 
cumstances or conduct could remove.— 
He saw Gloucester, Bangor, Exeter and 
8t. Asaph pass in review before him 
without his being able to fasten upon the 
lowest of those dignities. 

At length the Talents, as they were 
nick-named, came into power on the de¬ 
mise of Mr. Pitt, and the horizon once 
more appeared to brigliten up in favour 
of the bishop, who made another effort 
to clear all obstacles that lay against him 
in a certain high quarter by printing 
what he called " A Second Defence of 
revealed Religion,” in two sermons 
preached at the Chapel Royal. The 
dexterity of liis lordship in timing his 
several publications to the furtherance 
of his views would furnish a curious sub¬ 
ject of discussion, but that I shall leave to 
the future biographer of this singular 
character. It is suflicieiit here to ob¬ 
serve, that wlien he sent these dis¬ 
courses to the press his friends were at 
the head of affairs, and that men equally 
obnoxious with himself had mans^ed to 
get into the highest offices of the state. 
Notwithstanding all this, and the pre 
sentatiun of his book to the king, the 
fatal star of the bisluTp's fortune con¬ 
tinued to shed its baleful influence, and 
he remained stationary at Landaff, 
where I shall leav" him for the present, 
intending in another letter to examine 
his conduct as a diocesan, and his prin¬ 
ciples as a divine ; from whence poste¬ 
rity may see what were the real causes 
of all his wailings and reproaches. 

June 9| 1818. .1. Watkins. 


ON pULWICH COLLEGE. 

ME. EDITOR, 

A Correspondent in your number 
fur J une, who signs B. S. L. requests ot 
be informed something respecting the 
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Foandw of Dulwich College. 1 am 
happy in bein|r able to satisfy him on 
that head. It was founded by Edward 
Alleyn, a celebrated comedian in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, born in the 
parish of St. Botolph, London, Sept, l, 
1566. Such marks of private munifi¬ 
cence more frequently proceed from 
vanity and ostentation, than from real 
piety; but this of Mr. Alleyn’s has been 
ascribed to a very singular cause, for his 
Satanic highness himself has been said to 
be the first promoter of it.* Mr. Aubrey 
mentions a tradition, that Mr. Alleyn 
playing the part of a Demon with six 
others, in one of Shakspeare's plays, was 
in the midst of the performance sur¬ 
prised by an appcaranceof the devil, and 
that this so worked upon his fancy, that 
he made a vom% which he fulfilled by 
building Dulwich College. 

It may appear surprising how one 
of Mr. Alleyn’s profession should be 
enabled to erect such an edifice, and 
to endow it liberally for the maintenance 
of so many persons. But it must be ob¬ 
served that he hiul a paternal fortune, 
which laid the foundation of his future 
affluence; and it may be presumed that 
the profits he received from acting, con¬ 
sidering that his excellence in this art 
drew after him such crowds of spectators, 
were very great, and his being of very 
parsimonious habits. Besides hg was 
not only an actor, but proprietor of a 
theatre called the Fortune Playhouse, 
near White-cross strcet,+ and keeper of 
the King’s wild beasts, or master of the 
Royal Bear-garden, which was fre¬ 
quented by persons of the first circles of 
fashion, and the profits*of which are said 
to have amounted to 5001. per annum. 

The foundation of Dulwich College 
was laid in 1614, under the superintend¬ 
ence of Inigo Jones. Tlie building was 
completed in 1617, and the ground laid 
out in the same year; the expense being 
estimated at 10,000l.j After the erection 
of the College ^ome difficulty was ex¬ 
perienced in obtaining a charter for 
settling his lands in mortmain, for he 
proposed to endow it with 8001. per 
annum, fur the maintenance of 1 matter, 
1 warden,§ 4 fellows, three whereof 
were to be clergymen, and the fourth a 
skilful organist; six poor men and as 
many women, besides 12 poor boys, to 
be educated till of the age of 14 or 16, 
and then to be placed out to learn some 

* Antiq. of Surrey, vol. i. p. 190. 

t Langbaine’s Histrionica, 1663. 

J Antiq. of Surrey, vol. i. p. 190. 

§ Both to be named AUcyn, or Allen. 


calling or trade. At length a charter 
was obtained bearing date June 21, 
1619, ciUling it The College of God’s 
Gift.* Mr. Alleyn himself was the first 
master of his College, and so mingled 
his humility and charity, that he be¬ 
came his own pensioner, submitting 
to that proportion of diet and clothes 
which he had intended to bestow on 
others. He continued to reside there 
until his death which happened Nov. 25, 
1626, in the 61st year of his age, and 
was buried in the chapel of his new 
College. He was thrice married, but 
left no issue. Your’s, &c. A. Y. 

Conduit Street, June 16, 1818. 


VINDICATION OF CLOISA. 

Ua. EDITOR, 

ALTHOUGH it may admit of some 
doubt whether we have equalled the 
ancient Greeks and Romans in works of 
genius, there can be no dispute but 
that we have greatly surpassed them in 
true dignity and refinement of manners. 
This remarkable distinction is chiefiy 
to be attributed to the greater elevation 
and consequence of the female sex in 
modern times. The women of anti- 

e appear to have been comparatively 
sssed and obscure; their import¬ 
ance was almost altogether confined to 
the domestic circle; and they seldom ob¬ 
tained public celebrity, except by their 
personal qualities. A few indeed, such 
as Cleopatra, Portia, and Zenobia have 
been distinguished by their heroic con¬ 
duct; in literature, however, we can 
recognize only the solitary name of 
Sappho. But, in all the elegant and in¬ 
genious arts, innumerable modern ladies 
have risen into eminence; and the 
publig 9nd dignified intercourse of the 
sexes has diffuiied a s]:))cndour and an in¬ 
terest over the whole face of society un¬ 
known to ancient times. This extraor¬ 
dinary improvement in the condition of 
tlie female sex has been commonly as¬ 
cribed to the introduction of the ro¬ 
mantic system of chivalry; but, I think 
with more truth to the mild, just, 
and liberal maxims of Christianity.— 
Of this last supposition a striking proof 
occurs in the instance of the well known 
Eloisa, celebrated for her attachment to 
Abelard; of whom it may be asserted 
that she was among the firstf of dis¬ 
tinguished modern ladies in sublimity of 
genius, and in all the generous virtues 
she has neve r yet been surpassed. Wha t 
* For the Laws and Rules of this Institu¬ 
tion, see Stowe’s Surrey, p. 769. 
t She wu bom in the eleventh century. 
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a aupirior cbaractcr do even her 
amourB with all their irregularities pos- 
8688, when compared with the loose and 
trivial intrigues of the pagan world.— 
“ The mixture of religious hope and 
resignation (as Dr. Johnson remarks on 
this occasion) gives an elevation and 
dignity to disappointed love, wliich 
images merely natural cannot bestow.— 
The gloom of a convent strikes the ima- 
ginalion with far greater force than the 
solitude of a grove.” 

Eloisa is principally known in this 
country by Pope’s poetical version of 
"Tier letters to Abelard ; a n ork more 
remarkable for extreme beaut}' of dic¬ 
tion than delicacy of sentiment. It is 
the practice, and indeed the duty of a 
poet or a novelist, when lie describes (he 
real incidents of life to conceal common 
and vulgar circumstances, to select such 
as arc noble and refined, and if neces¬ 
sary to embellish them by fictitious ad¬ 
ditions. Pope, however, in the present 
instance, has taken quite a contrary 
course. Instead of elevating, he has 
degraded the sentiments of his heroine. 
Whatever was intellectual, moral, or 
sublime, be lias concealed or mentioned 
slightly; lus chief study was to invest the 
whole in the grossest colour.? of imagi¬ 
nation. He continually represents Eloisa 
in her cloistered retireinciit as still in- 
flanied with the recollection of sensiiiil 
pleasures; alid supposes that the loss of 
them constituted the chief cause of her 
grief. Her supposed reflections on this 
subject constitute a more glowing pic¬ 
ture of dissolute feeling' than is any 
where else to be found. This represent¬ 
ation is not only contrary to truth, but 
may also be pronounced iinnaturiil; for 
lovers posse.ssed of genius w%n they 
look back with regret on their pas# lia[)- 
piness, arc never found t6 fill their ima¬ 
gination with such circumstances. Not¬ 
withstanding Pope's extraordinary re¬ 
finement in poetical matters, his ideas 
on the subject of love w'ere far from be¬ 
ing sublime. He appears to have adopt¬ 
ed the vulgar notions of the dramatic 
poets of his time; and particularly those 
of his great predecessor Dryden, whom, 
in this respect, he strongly resembled. 
These poets not themselves possessing 
any native fund of passion, found it 
easiest to learn that which is the most 
obvious and common. 

I am rather surprized that, among the 
many criticisms on Pope’s Eloisa, 1 do 
not recollect to have observed any notice 
of this glaring and capital blemish. It is 
highly probable, however, that the great 


poet himself was secretly conscious of 
culpable grossness; for it is known that 
in his latter years this piece got out of 
his favour. Of this Dr. Johnson is at a 
loss to guess the reason; but had he 
taken the trouble to compare the poem 
with the real loiters on which it is 
founded, lie would have been able, 1 
think, to have formed a very probable 
conjecture. Having lately perused the 
correspondence of these celebrated 
lovers, I was agreeably surprised to find 
it wholly free from tiie indelicate allu¬ 
sions wliich arc so abundantly spread 
over our elegant translation. * This ex¬ 
traordinary, I should say this criminal, 
deviation from truth, it’will be deemed 
highly important to expose to view not 
merely for the sake of criticism, but for 
the sake of morality. By thus pervert,- 
ing and vitiating the original. Pope wa.s 
the more inexcusable, as the lolty and 
generous ideas which tlicre predominate.^ 
would certainly have made a better fi¬ 
gure ill poetry. Had Eloisa expressed 
her attachiiient to Abelard in warm ge¬ 
neral terms, it might have been suppos¬ 
ed that he had misapprehended her, as 
every one naturally measures another .s 
feelings by the standard of their own ; 
hut her language is too particular ami 
definite to admit of such an apology. 
We must, therefore, conclude that, con¬ 
scious of Ills own defects, he knew that 
he cofiM not paint in the glotving colours 
of nature what he was utterly incapable 
to feel; on which account deliljcratcly 
debused her sentiments to the level of his 
own. 

It would occupy too inucli of your 
room to quote »all the verses in Pope's 
poem in proof of tliis adulteration.— 
Your readers will easily recollect that 
the terms by wliicb lie describes her 
love arc of the lowest kind, and arc all 
figurative of mere jiassion. She is 
made to represent herself as “ warm in 
love“ feeling a long-forgotten heat 
being conscious of a ‘‘<utnnlt kindled in 
her veins;” “ lost in love “ dissolved 
in raptures of unholy joy devoted to 
the “ altar of forbidden fires“ the 
slave of love and fiian;” “ her plunging 
soul is drowned in seas of flame she is 
said to be raging with desire.— 

All my loose soul unbounded springs to 
thee. 

I shall not pollute your pages by quot¬ 
ing the lines which thus begin,— 

Still on that breast enamoured let me lie— 

Had there been any foundation for 
them in the original, a decent writer, 
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wen in a professed translation would 
have suppressed them. But they are 
wholly a vile addition: in Eloisa's letter 
there is not the smallest approach to 
such loose iiuagiiiatlous. 

Notliing can be conceived more dif¬ 
ferent, or indeed more directly opposite 
to Eloisa's than the vulgar notions com¬ 
monly ascribed to her by Pope. One 
expression only of her’s might have been 
misunderstood “ among those who are 
wedded to God, I serve a manwhich he 
thus basely interprets, “ the slave of love 
and man,” which plainly means that her 
love was purely sexual. Had the words 
been ambiguous he ought, charitably, to 
have annexed to them the most decent 
sense they could hear; and he could not 
he ignorant that, according to the strict 
notions of the devoted l{c/igicu.ses, every 
worldly attachment, even the most in- 
iioeent, was deemed improper: “ Re- 
meinher,” says Abelard, writing to her, 

“ the least thought of any other than 
God is adultery.” But although she 
adopted the language of the convent, it 
was not its theological dogmas, hut a 
native sublimity of genius, and a heart 
penetrated with the most generous sen¬ 
timents which prompted her to soar 
” above the vulgar flight of low desire.” 
Of the purity of her love the whole of 
lier letters is one continued proof; hut 
a rcruarkahle event in tlic history of her 
life, peculiar to herself, brought *it to 
the test of demonstration. It is well 
known, that after her marriage with 
Abelard, he had the singular fate to he 
deprived of his virility by the wanton 
barbarity of her uncle. Referring to 
this circumstance in one%)f lier letters to 
him, with cqu.al spirit and modesty, she 
does justice to herself and places her 
love in the proper point of view:— 
“ After that cruel revenge upon _vou, 
instead of observinjf me grow by degrees 
indifl'erent, 3 'ou never received greater 
marks of ray passion. I wa.s young 
when we were separated, and (if I dare 
believe what you was always telling me) 
worthy of any gentleman's affections. 
If I had loved nothin in Abelard hut 
sensual pleasure, a thousand agreeable 
young men might have comforted me 
upon the loss of him. Admire, then, 
my resolution in shutting myself up by 
Tour example,” 1 n another letter, with 
‘all the dignity of innocence, she ex¬ 
patiates in the same noble and affecting 
strain. » When we lived haijjiy together 
you might have made it a douot whether 
pleasure or affection united me niore to 
vou; but tho place whence 1 write must 
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now have entirely taken away that 
doubt. Even here 1 love you as much 
as I did in the world. If I loved plea¬ 
sures could I not have yet found means 
to gratify myself? I was not above 
two-and-twenty years old, and there 
were other men left though I was de¬ 
prived of Abelard; !Wid yet, did not 1 
bury myself alive in a nunnery, and 
triumph over love at an age capable of 
enjoying it in its full latitude ?” Again: 

“ We may write to each other, so in¬ 
nocent a pleasure is not forbidden us. 
When j'ou write to me you will write to 
your wife; marriage has made such a cor¬ 
respondence lawful. Let us not lose the 
only happiness that is left us, and the only 
one which the malice of our enemies can 
never ravisli from us. Having lost the 
substantial pleasures of seeing and pos¬ 
sessing you, I shall in some measure 
compensate this loss by the satisfaction 
I .shall And In your w'ritings. 1 shall 
read your most secret thoughts; I shall 
alw.ays carry them about me ; 1 shall kiss 
them r'very moment. That writing may 
he no trouble to you, write always to me 
carelessly, and without study. 1 had 
rather read the dictates of the heart 
than of the brain. I cannot live if yon 
do not tell me you always love me. I 
1 am not only engaged by my vows, 
which might possibly be sometimes ne¬ 
glected, hut the barbarity an uncle is 
a security agHinst any criminal desire, 
which tenderne.s 8 , and the remembrance 
of our past enjoyments might inspire. 
There is nothing that can cause yon 
any fear. Vou may sec me, hear my 
sighs, and be a witness of all my sorrows 
witliout incurring any d-anger, since you 
can only relieve me with tears and 
word!^”^“ Nothing but virtue joined 
to a love perfectly disf ngaged from the 
commerce of the senses could have 
hrouglit me to this perpetual imprison¬ 
ment. Vico never inspires any thing 
like this: it is too much enslaved to the 
body. When w'e love pleasures we love 
the living and not the dead. We leave 
off burning with desire for those who 
can no longer burn for us. This was 
my cruel uncle's notion; he measured 
my virtue by the frailty of my sex, and 
thought it was the njati, not the person 
I loved. Rut he has been guilty to no 
purpose; 1 love you more than evec; 
arid, to revenge myself of him, I will still 
love you with all the tenderness of rny 
soul till the last moment of my life. If 
formerly my affection for you was not 
so pure; if in those days the mind ajid 
body shared iu the pleasure of loving 
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you, I have often told you, even then, I 
waa more pleased with possessing your 
heart than with any other happiness, 
and the man was tlic thing' 1 least valued 
in youS uch extraordinary purity and 
elevation of sentiment, it is likely, was 
either unintelligible, or incredible, to a 
poet who thought that “ every woman 
was at heart a rake." Eloisa, however, 
will readily command the assent of all 
who are in any degree possessed of con¬ 
genial sensibility, not less by the force of 
her eloquence than the soundness of her 
reasoning. Many similar passages might 
have been extracted from her letters, 
which, I have no doubt, would have been 
perused with satisfaction by your read¬ 
ers, not only as a proper antidote and 
corrective of Pope’s licentious and in¬ 
flammatory descriptions, and a vindica¬ 
tion of the character of the most ac¬ 
complished woman of her age, but also 
on account of their own intrinsic merit. 

But although Pope’s Eloisa be repre¬ 
hensible in a moral point of view, its 
poetical beauties are numerous. What, 
for instance, can be more finely con¬ 
ceived, or more exquisitely expressed, 
than the following description of the 
effects of melancholy on surrounding ob¬ 
jects ;— 

But o’er the twilight groves, and dusky 
caves. 

Long soundipg is]es,and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence and a dread repose: 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene. 
Shades every flower, and darkens every 
green; 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods. 
And breathes a browner liorror on the 
woods. 

In a similar strain arc the first lines— 
In these deep solitudes and awful ralhi. 
Where heavenly , pensivu Contennplation 
dwells. 

And ever-musing Melancholy reigns. 

What means this tumult in a vesta’s veins ? 

Lord Kaims has lierc remarked, that 
the language is most happily adapted to 
the subject; the words arc long, dignified, 
and smooth ; the motion of the verse is 
slow and harmonious, and may be ad¬ 
duced a.s a signal example of that rare 
poetical beauty of the sound being an 
echo to the sense. At the same time 1 
must observe, that when 1 read in 
Eloisa’s description of her gloomy habi¬ 
tation, of awful cells, long-sounding isles, 
and elsewbere. of moss-grown domes, 
apiry turrets, awful arches, dim windows 
shedding a solemn light, &c. I can hardly 
reconcile these splendid images of gothic 
architectural luagnificeucc with the mean 


erections of the Paraclete; and which, 
too, in the poem itself, is said to be com¬ 
posed 

Of such phin roofs as piety could raise. 

And only vocal with their maker’s praise. 
Bedford Row, W. N. 

May 23, 1818. 


STRICTURES ON MR. LOUOON*S CURVI¬ 
LINEAR HOT-HOUSES. 

Thron’d on the centre of his thin designs, 
Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines. 

Pope. 

IN a late number of your magazine,* 
there is some account of the sash~bar which 
is to accomplish wonders in the con¬ 
struction of hot-houses; and as the man¬ 
ner in which it is written lays it fairly 
open to criticism, I shall take the liberty 
of offering the following remarks on the 
sulyect. 

The speedy decomposition of wrought 
iron, when exposed to the steam and 
high temperature of a hot-house, is suf¬ 
ficiently well known to enable any one 
to judge of the durability of the mate¬ 
rial ; the security that can be given by 
tinning or painting being very imper¬ 
fect, and though it may be kept in to¬ 
lerable condition in a place constructed 
for the professed purpose of exhibition, 
it will soon get out of repair, and break 
the glass in a place where it will meet 
with less attention. 

The durability, however, is not of 
much importance; but it seems that this 
invention is peculiarly adapted to tiie 
building of a new kind of hot-house.';, 
which are supposed to be vastly superior 
to the old ones, both in respect to utility 
and beauty. * 

The form, which Mr. Loudon so highl y 
recommends, is a section of a sphere, anil 
this, I believe, was first suggested by Sir 
G. 8. Mackenzie, in the Transactions oi 
the London Horticultural Society (vol. 
II. p. 171). The only advantage .sup¬ 
posed to be gained by this new form is 
the admission of a ^eatcr quantity of 
light, for the beauty of a glass roof i ; 
wholly out of the question, of wliich au • 
one may be satisfied by the inspection of 
a hot-house or skylight, whether it be 
conical, spherical, or shed-like. 

The most useful light for plants is 
that given by the direct rays of the sun, 
and glass transmits the greatest quantity 
of those rays when they fail perpendi¬ 
cularly upon its surface. Hence it hap¬ 
pens, that a spherical hot-honse will re¬ 
ceive the full effe ct of the sun in one 

• New Monthly Magazine, No. 53, page 
313. 
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point only, and in all other parts, a 
quantity of rays, directly proportional to 
the angle of incidence, will be reflected 
and dispersed in the atmosphere. 

Now the common hot-house receives 
the full effect of the sun’s rays cqujilly in 
every part in the middle of the day, and 
though the rays strike the glass obliquely 
when the sun is near the horizon, yet 
the effect is still uniform throughout the 
house; whereas, the spherical hot¬ 
house can never receive the full (rffect of 
the sun, nor be uniformly licated in any 
part of the day. Your readers iiuiy 
easily try the effert by holding a piece 
of window-glass so that the sun may 
shine through it and fall on white paper; 
when it will he found that the quantity 
of light thrown upon the paper will vary 
with the angle which the glass forms 
with the rays of the sun. 

It may be said, that a greater propor¬ 
tion of the light diffused through the at¬ 
mosphere will enter a spherical hot¬ 
house. Granting this—will not the same 
surface be exposed to the chilling effect 
of the night air ? 

It is singular that Mr. Loudon should 
have quoted any thing so directly op¬ 
posed to the scheme of sjihcrical hot- 
liouses as the judicious observations of 
Mr. Knight, ivhose mode of improving 
liot-houses is certainly much more likely 
to be of use than the curvilinear fmes.* 
If a house be intended for fruit, the sur¬ 
face for training ought to be the largest 
possible, at the same time the sjiace to be 
heated should be the smallest possible. 
In a sphere, however, it is just the re¬ 
verse ; for it is of all bodies that which 
contains the greatest space under the 
least su]>crficies. 

The expense of curvilinear houses will 
be nearly double that of houses of the 
common form, and of tiie best kind; for 
there arc many other parts besides sash- 
bars to consider in the erection of a cur¬ 
vilinear hot-hous». 

In respect to the beauty of hot-houscs, 
if it had arisen wholly from association, 
even the most c ommo n forms ought to 
1»ave appeared beSffllfTlhbcing always con¬ 
nected with objects of the most pleasing 
kind; and wifve there no beauty of forin 
independent of association, I do not see 
any reason why an useful shed should 
not be a beautiful one. Mr. Loudon is 
extremely unhajipy in his quotations, 
even on the subject of beauty, as he 
ranks spheres, and Easterfl domes, and 
globuhiT projections, &c. among forms 
* Set Hort. Trans, vol, i, ]>. 90 . 

■ New Monthiy Mac. —No. 65, 


that are in themselves beautiful. Tlie 
reader will remember that these forms 
are to be executed in a species of glass 
patch work. 

As the imagination almost alw.ays re¬ 
quires some assistance in the conception 
of a new idea, no ,d()ubt many of the 
readers of Mr. Loudon’s paper have in¬ 
verted the cups and basins on the break¬ 
fast-table to repres(!nt “ the sections of 
sjiherical bodiesbut this plan would 
give them a very imperfect idea of the 
matter. A heuiisplierical bird - cage 
would suit the purpose better, where 
the wires would rei)resent the sash-bars; 
indeed, ordy suppitse it glazed between 
the wires and it becomes a perfect model 
of a curvilinear hot-hou.se. 

Now picture to yourself an elegant 
mausion with a pair of immense bird¬ 
cages .spreading wide their b.ases upon 
the lawn at either end. Would such an 
as8eml)lag(! be exi!res.sive of .substantial 
grandeur, or that firm solidity wdiich 
ought to characterize an Englishman’s 
rcsidenc,e? Too large and uniform to 
be picturesque—too mean and j>altry to 

be bcfiutiful, even if Messr.s.- , of 

High Holborn, h.ad invented a new and 
peculiar machine to bend each bar ex¬ 
actly into the form of Hogarth’s line of 

beauty. . I)- t. 

London, Jane l.j, 181S. 


ANECDOTES OF COBBET'f. 

MU. EDITCiB, 

.SO many .Tccount.s of William Cobbett 
in America have bee.ii given to the pub¬ 
lic, not one of which can be relied upon, 
that I shall feel obIig(ul by your insert¬ 
ing the little 1 know of hiin, for the in- 
forinati#!! of both bis friends and ene¬ 
mies.* Main- weeks have not elapsed 
since I saw *liirn jlbrsonally at New 
York : .and .is i h.id the lumour of an in¬ 
troduction to him some years ago in 
liondon, in the zenith of his popularity, 
when the juihlication of the Irish 
Judge Fox’s letters in his RegLsIcr were 
both serving and annoying him, I ex¬ 
pected atlea.st that he would have noticed 
me when my name was announced at the 
table of a club in 77nrt/-.street, of which 
he is a member. However I was de¬ 
ceived; the mighty mtm’s recollection 
did not recognize me; and as my name 
no doubt reiuinded him of transactions 
be thought best to leave unknown to his 
American acquaintance, a slight bow 
was all I received in return for mine, 
and .all that I wished from him. The 
newspapers cither place Cobbett in 
Vol. K. C 
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the lowest state of poverty and public 
estimation, or in the highest prosperity; 
but his place is betw een the two extremes, 
preponderating towards the latter. 

Many of the citizens of New York 
are ignorant of his residence amongst 
them, so little has the fame of this 
giant leader of British mobs befriended 
him'in America, and those who do know 
him speak of his political character 
with the most sarcastic contempt. 

The National Intelligencer, the best 
written paper in the United States, has 
dune more to bring Cobbett into notice 
by its censures than even all the abuse 
he has lavished on the country to 
which he is now indebted for an 
asylum.—“ We should have thought, 
(says the editor), that a silent refiige 
amongst our woods and forests w'ould 
have been gratefully acknowledged by a 
peaceable demeanour and becoming hu¬ 
mility in this unfortunate Avanderer, in¬ 
stead of which we find ‘ I’he Porcupine’ 
issuing from his retreat, and again shoot¬ 
ing his quills dipt in the bitterest gall 
into tlje very bosoms which have shel¬ 
tered him; but alas, now’ they fall harm¬ 
less, destitute of point; they show the 
will without the pow'cr to wound, and 
give us !«i opportunity of she\viiig our 
niagnanimity in bearing with mute con¬ 
tempt the puny elibrts of his inflamma¬ 
ble hostility.’! . 

Cobbett made a pi-oposal dlre(;tly to 
the'‘President for establishing a govern ■ 
lueutpaper, or Ifegister at Wusfrivutnn, 
and tme. in every stat*s owr ail which 
he wished to preside as censor, lie 
received a reply certainly, hut one wliicli 
must have been mortifying to his feel¬ 
ings as a man and a writer. ‘‘ '^I’he 
ilepublic possesses native talent o£ lier 
own, and has nococcasiim for the aid 
of a foreign pen; besides the govern¬ 
ment and the people are so identified 
that one paper serves alike for both.’" 
Thus terminated Mr. Cohbett’s scheme 
of becoming Director of a Republican 
jiress, for which I was confidently told 
lie had packed up bis materials in expec¬ 
tation of an immediate suininons to 
court. There are many writers of his 
level in America,vulgar and persevering; 
while in England his vulgarity rendered 
biiu singular, and lie fur a time became 
an object of public attention. In the Ame¬ 
rican prints vulgarity is so common that 
it ceases to astonish the most common 
mind, 

A meeting was called by Cobbett in 
New York, before whom be laid propo¬ 
sals for printing a Register weekly by 


subscription : yet no person of great re¬ 
spectability attended it: and not more 
than forty put down their names, at the 
bead of whom was Mr. Wm. Bardin, his 
landlord, an Irish refugee, well known 
in Dublin during Emmett’s attempt at 
rebellion in 1804. The walls were 
placarded, but not one paper in New 
York would insert his advertisement, of 
which he complains most loudly, declar¬ 
ing he neither would publish nor give a 
reason for declining, except in private, 
to each subscriber. In point of fact 
the reason was, no one would advance 
the subscription money, and he was per¬ 
fectly sure the sale would not pay the 
expense of printing. Periodical works 
Iiave not that extensive sale in America 
they have with us; and in a room c.ontain- 
ing forty or fifty people there will be but 
one paper, which he who first touches 
must read aloud for the benefit of the 
company. There are, however, no lack 
of what the Spectator calls “ coffee¬ 
house politicians,” proud of exhibiting 
as oracles on these occasions, and every 
room has a reader. I should think 
Cobbett, from his figure, liis 
“ Throat of brass and adamantine lungs” 

well qualified for this office, though his 
hearers would assuredly be of the lowest 
:nul most despicable class in society. 
What were his readers latterly in Eng¬ 
land—llie same, and in his opinion we 
know — 

'Twere better to reign in hell than serve 
in lieaven.” 

The National Intelligencer admitted a 
jiliilippic of his iivto its columns, merely 
for the jutrjiose of replying to it. Coh¬ 
bett’s letter wtis a tissue of falsehoods as 
to the laud he had left, and praises of 
America, flattering the atheists by gross 
abuse of Lord Sidmouth ; but the bait 
would not take. I regret niiicli hav¬ 
ing no copy of the reply, which was 
a masterly one, and eoyjpletely silenced 
Cobbett, who heard unmoved the calls 
of otlier journalists upon him for reta¬ 
liation. lie rents a small house, near the 
town, of 2 stories, t.^"i«;’iich are attached 
stables, out-liouses, and about ten acres 
of land in grass: be keeps cows, a horse, 
and a poncy, uo vehielc of any kind but 
a cart, and is much occupied in his gar¬ 
den ; he walks generally twice a week into 
town, one day to the library and the next 
to the club in Third-street. This club 
consists of (perhaps) one hundred mem¬ 
bers, Irish and Scotch emigrants: the 
name of the chairman is Dennis Cal- 
h^hap, a man of independent fortune : 
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and the object of the meeting is to smoke, 
drink, and discuss politics. 1 did not 
hear tlmt Cobbett had gained any ascen¬ 
dancy over the minds of the members, 
tliough he is celebrated as the longest 
and loudest orator on the list; The 
worthy Mr. Randolph, an excellent 
orator, was in the habit of occasionally 
mingling in this company, but has be¬ 
come a seceder.* Mr. Randolph ob¬ 
served to a friend of mine, “ I had heard 
much of Cobbett, and never was more 
disappointed when 1 came to know the 
man. Sir, his effrontery is quite dis¬ 
gusting ; and what you call his oratory, 
nothing more than talking very ill.” Ad¬ 
ded to this ‘ Crowncrshield,’ who shone 
so conspicuously on the Non-Intercourse 
Act, and whom Cobbetthad flattered in 
the Register, said publicly on Change, 

‘ the felloAv’s merit consists in telling lies, 
but he has not sufficient delicacy to gloss 
them over so as to become palatabh;.' ” 

I believe these are the general opinions 
of all the well-iniormed in New York as 
to our mighty Coltbetl, and sorry am I 
to say that Ids moral vt^mtation is con¬ 
sidered pretty much on a level with his 
literary one. 'riierc can be no doubt 
but he heartily repeals of bis emigration, 
and wishes himself here again in the 
midst of all tliose miseries he says he 
fled from. 

The misery of being treated with in- 
diff'erence, contempt and neglect, even 
by the mob, he never experienced be¬ 
fore ; and to one of his arr(»gaiit and 
jissuining nature these must be perpetual 
thorns in his side. 

He sometimes givdii dinners to his 
clnb-friends on the lawn before his door, 
or at a tavern in town, and lives very re¬ 
spectably in point of expenditure. The 
tales of his poverty arc all untrue, but 
the rank he holds as a literary and poli¬ 
tical character cannot be estimat ed at too 
low a rate. €obbett ought to have 
foreseen the reception he has met with ; 
,18 he had (he cxamjile before him of a 
great, and in some respects, a good man. 


The late Dr. Priestly, w-ho in a fit of 
spleen at a whole nation because he had 
suffered front a mob, became a deter¬ 
mined citizen of America; and notwith¬ 
standing a reputation in England nearly 
equal to that of Franklin preceded Ins ar¬ 
rival in the States, tvhere he wrote and 
published, with distinguished ability, he 
was scarcely noticed hy those whom he 
expected to idolize him, and he died at 
last expressing regret at quitting a home 
where bis talents w’ere duly appreciated. 
Such will not be the fate of Cobbett, as 
be makes no secret of bis resolution 
to return and sleep in peace in the 
land of his fathers; though if there 
ar(! any ofjstacles to bis return ’tis to be 
hoped they will never be removed. I 
bear no personal enmity to the man but 
abhor his principles, or rather Ins total 
want of principle, which renders him 
almost unworthy of this notice, did not 
common curiosity justil’y inquiry for the 
sake of instruction, into the punishments 
at h'ugtb visiting this restless and con¬ 
temptible being. 

1 !'.m, Sic. J. M. 


* I was told Mr. Randolph quitted the 
club in consequence of Cobbett being per¬ 
mitted to dislnrb the company with his long 
harangues. ’Tis true that when Mr. R. 
last visited INcw York he passed Cobbett 
without noticing him. Mr. Crowncrshield 
told him once, that if ht; could only talk 
of himself he had belter reserve his elo¬ 
quence for his family, and Idl others speak 
who understood the subject which they had 
met to consider.” 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWERS AND MR. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

SI II, 

A \ aluahlj and learned Sriend of mine 
has frequently observed of the journal 
which you have long conducted with so 
much discredit to yourself and mischief 
to the public, that it is impossible to pe¬ 
ruse the political portion of it without 
casting away the paper, disgusted with 
j'our over-weening arroganeiq and indig¬ 
nant at the pernicious principles wbi^ 
it prwpagates; and that be has, for that 
reason, long abstainwl from reading any 
of those nonsensical lucubrations. In 
his opinion I concur so fully, that, unless 
I were perfectly d loisir, I would not 
give myself the trouble of rising from 
my chair to reach it, if it lay before me. 
Being, however, on Sunday last, at a 
coffee-house where I usually dine, and_ 
feeling that weariness and depression of 
spirits which is sometimes relieved not 
more by a glass of good wine than by a 
laugh at. soimdliing absurd and prepos¬ 
terous, I called for the Examiner; for it 
suggested itself to me that 1 should pro- 
■bahly find something in which your 
egregious and superabundant vanity 
might so far preponderate over your 
perverseness and profligacy, that the 
feelings excited might be those of nierri- 
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ment and contempt rjithcr than of ill- 
liumour and anger. I M'as not disap¬ 
pointed; for the first article which 
challenged rav attention was a very acri- 
iuonious, hn't harinless, attempt to be 
severe upon the Editor of the Quarterh/ 
Review. 1 found several tilings therein 
wiiicli were extremely am using; but I 
was particularly entertained w'ith the 
idea thrown out that the editor of the 
Quarterly Reviern is jealous of the pre¬ 
tensions of the editor of the Examiner; 
and that the writer, under whose cen¬ 
sure you are udneing and crying out so 
piteously, is a dull, stupid man. lint all 
this, when coining from you, sir, is too 
cuunnon to be dwelt upon. 

Of those animadversions of the Quar¬ 
terly lievitwer, which have caused in yon 
such an extreme overtlowing and ex- 
jiectoration of bile, 1 liave no hesitation 
wliatcver in saying that they arc not 
more creditable to the taJents of tlieir 
writer (whether they are or are not the 
production of Mr. Gifford) than honour¬ 
able to his findings as a man. As a critic, 
lie has performed no small si-rvicc to 
the cause of literature, even by his too 
lenient reprehension of the childish bab¬ 
blings, the uncouth doggerel, and the 
insane extravagancies which you dignify 
with the ajiilellation of poetry. As a 
ineinber of societv, he has promoted its 
best iiiteresr,, even by the very gentle 
exposure which he. has made of the per¬ 
nicious tendency of the doctrines which 
you are incessantf; inculcating, and by re- 
proliating- (certainly not with great seve¬ 
rity) the unnatural rancour, the mon¬ 
strous ingratitude, and the horrid im¬ 
piety of those Avliom you are so proud to 
denominate your friends: by shupdrig, in 
short, that your writings arc alilte cal¬ 
culated to Adtiatc ^ood ta^tc and to cor¬ 
rupt good principles. 

You complain of the treatment whicli 
j )U have received from the Quarterly 
Review. Pray, sir, if you have ever con¬ 
descended to peruse the letters of Mrs. 
Carter, do you reinemher tlie waruitb of 
cxjiressiou in which that learned and ex¬ 
emplary lady condemned the infamous 
example of niis-applicd talents which 
'\^<dtaire and Ids infidel brethren lield 
out to the world? She savs: “If I 
hapjiened to he accidentally in a room 
with A'oltairc, I do not hclieve I should 
think it neecs'-ary to run out scrcatiung 
fire and murder; hut, certainly, from 
every society in Avhich 1 had a casting 
vote, such a wretch Avould he infallibly ex¬ 
cluded.” 1 am not ipiite sure but that 1 
should do you some wrong, were I to 
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accuse jmu of labouring with the same 
malignant zeal ds that writer to sap the 
foundations of Christianity, and oi em¬ 
ploying what abilities you do possess to 
promulgate such obscene blasphemies 
and horrible impieties as those which 
were diffused by him and his associates. 
I’bis would, perhaps, be an unwarrant¬ 
able judgment. But I do not know if it 
might nut be made a question, whether, 
Avhen we consider the bitter and en- 
A c Homed attacks Avhicb it has sustained 
from your pen, Ave may not fairly con¬ 
clude, ’ that if it have not found in you 
quite so deadly an adversary—if you 
have not proceeded to such daring 
lengths—that forbearance is to be as¬ 
cribed to the reluctant rcsjiect which 
you have been compelled to make to the 
national cliaracter of the British people, 
Avho haA e not yet acquired a diseased ap¬ 
petite for the impurities Avhicli generated 
siicli a pestilence in France. Conse¬ 
quently, 1 do not knoAV that I should feel 
incliued to inflict upon you a punish¬ 
ment so Igiioiiilnious as that Avhieb Mrs. 
Carter tliouglit due to the destructive 
industry of Voltaire. But I think it is 
not saying too much to declare that the 
sentence Avhich the Quarterly ReA'icAvers 
luiAc recorded against you, if weighed 
against the inagnitAide of your offences, 
Avill be found to he mild and merciful in 
the extreme. “ A wicked Avritcr,” Mrs. 
Carter well ohserA Cs, “ is a much worse 
character than even a wicked man. The 
temporary exam|ile of the latter may 
niAirder a few individuals, but the other 
poisons a river, and diffuses infection 
tliroAigh whole kingdoms: the current of 
time rolls it to successive generations, 
and tliere can be no guessing when the 
force of the venom will be spent." But 
yoAir self-love and self-admiration, fed, 
even to a plethora, by the fAiIsomc flat¬ 
tery of partial and Aindiseerning friends, 
wliicb protrude themselves in every 
page of your flimsy eorapusitions, are 
very naturally inflamed with rage at the 
Quarterly Reviere, although it has ad¬ 
ministered so gentle and moderate a 
corrective to the ft\TEi>;jf your intoxica¬ 
tion. 

Your dereliction of principle and your 
devotedness to a disgraced and defeated 
faction have been frequently visited with 
a wholesome cliastiscinent, much more 
uiisparing than that under tlie smart of 
AA'hich yon are now grumbling and 
fuming so tiutragcously. When pru¬ 
dence has not whispered in your ear the 
expediency of silence, you haA'e, by a 
fretful snappislmess, by churlish effusions 
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of ms^gnitr, and by any random recri¬ 
mination happened to be thrown 
uppermost in the effervescence of your 
distempered imagination, evinced an in¬ 
ability to contend with sound rea¬ 
soning and manly sense, and to with¬ 
stand the attacks of your aticusers, and a 
very uncomfortable consciousness that 
their reproaches were just and merited. 
You liave not made, because you could 
not make any better replication than that 
of scurrilous generality. This is the 
hole into which you creep, as a cur saves 
his posteriors from the kick of a pas¬ 
senger whose heels he has bitten, when 
you are fairly turned round upon. Al¬ 
though every fibre were sensible of the 
lash which truth and justice have ap¬ 
plied, prudence would have dictated a 
quiescent submission; but your irrita¬ 
tion and temerity will urge you on to 
incur fresh contempt, and to create fresh 
mirth bj’^ publicly breaking your shins 
against the adamant of the Quarterly 
Jievieze. 

You arc charged with profanencss, 
with sedition, and calumny. And what 
is your defence? Nothing but an at¬ 
tempt to cover your own shame by attri¬ 
buting to the highly eminent person who 
conducts that admirable work, which you 
and your brother-libellers find so pun¬ 
gent a thorn in your sides, every thing 
that is must base and despicable in. hu¬ 
man nature. He is, at once, when 
" turned the wrong side out” (as Shak- 
spearc has it) by you, a liar, a hypocrite, 
and an ignoramus: he is a prey to jea¬ 
lousy, he is utterly destitute of principle, 
and his feelings are perfectly callous!! 
There is no reading your invective with¬ 
out feeling the force of the remark made 
by the Quarterly Reviewer—that you 
arc “ a pitiable man.” You have not 
good sense enough to perceive—your 
anger is too precipitate to allow you to 
see—that such abuse as this can wound 
no man, because jf. is self-refuted. It 
vilifies nobody but yourself. “ The 
dirt which (your) malevolence throws is 
ordure, and sticks to (your) own fin¬ 
gers.”* Don Quis^tof attacking a wind¬ 
mill, cuts a less ridiculous figure than 
you, for YOU are beating the air with 
your blind vehemence. 

It required an “ effrontery” as 
“ shameless”—a “ want of principle” as 
“ bare-faced” as your own, to assert, 
without blushing, that a man of Mr. 
Gifford's high attainments i» “ without 


* Espriella. 


wit or understanding;” that “ he is not 
a genius;” that he has only “ a meagre 
reputation for wjtand that “ the col¬ 
lating (of) points and commas^ is the 
highest game his literary ambition can 
reach!’' Docs it become you, sir, who 
have a genius little elevated above the 
capacity for scribbling a paltry libel, to 
deny its genuine inspiration to the 
powerful satirist who penned the Baviad 
and Moeviad ? Is it decent in a versifier 
who “ has brewed Horace and Homer 
into English and made small beer of 

them, ” to speak so contemptuously of 
the elegant and spirited translator of 
Juvenal and Persius? Is any proof, 
either “ of wit or understanding,” af¬ 
forded by mis-calling one of the best 
specimens of eilitorship in our language 
a “ collating (of) points and commas?” 
Your zeal for the interests of literature is 
like the lo\ e which you profess for your 
country, and seems to consist in the de¬ 
preciation of its dignity. 

There is nothing more common, I 
have ohserved, than to find a man, re¬ 
markable for his disingenuousness, in¬ 
vesting his antagonist with the very 
qualities which are most peculiarly cha¬ 
racteristic of himself. How natural is it, 

then, that you who have contributed 
more than any other writer to convert the 
press Into an engine of destruction to 
those principles and feelings^which are 
the cement of society—whose trade it is 
to stimulate the passions, and to flatter 
the foolish and dangerous prejudices of 
the rabble—should represent Mr. Gif¬ 
ford to have but one object in view-.— 
“ to flatter the folly and vices of the 
great and powerful;” that you, whose 
self-conceit is proverbial, and whose in¬ 
terest Identified with popular delusion, 
should prate of ‘4 the member of sacrifices 
he is oliliged to make of common sense to 
his interest and self-conceitthat you, 
whose pages abound with a garrulous 
pertness and a flippant petulance which 
really turn one sick, should asiwibe to 
him “ the smartness of a lady’s waiting- 
woman ;” that you, who are employed in 
removing from the minds of the popu¬ 
lace the discriminating marks of truth 
and error, should tell us that “ the dis¬ 
tinction of truth and falsehood is lost 
upon” Mr. Gifford. These opprobrious 
terms, which arc gross slander when ap¬ 
plied to that gentleman, are so appUcable 
to yourself that I would wish no other to 
express the estimation in which I hold 
you and your worthless productions. 

I should, perhaps, ask you, who bring 
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these heavy charges against the Quar¬ 
terly Reviewer, particularly that of flat¬ 
tering “ the /oily and vices of the great 
and ppwerfu’l,” where, the examples of 
this nterarv prostitution are to be dis¬ 
covered? if it were not obvious that 
those charges are notliing hut “ driblets 
of spleen and impertinence.” And every 
man of lonae acquainted with the Ex¬ 
aminer will attend “ not to what you 
shall say, but to what you shall prove." 
Your commendations alone cun shake 
the character of the Quarterly Review. 
The hostility of foes such as Mr. Hunt is 
one of the most decisive testimonies in 
favour both of its excellence and of its 
success. 

The very useful hints which arc 
kindly thrown out for your reformation 
by its writer will, 1 fear, he unavailing. 

“ The itch of cavil festering to disease,” 
with which you are afflicterl, is, T am 
afraid, an incurable malady. It is not 
to be doubted that you u ill still remain 
conspicuously erniueut among cur “ over- 
politic and notable men,'’ who, by shew 
of concern for the public, aiul great in¬ 
sight into intrigues and cabals, labour to 
bring the government into suspicion, and 
to alienate the hearts of the iicople from 
their prince. Ytuir voculityii of traduc¬ 
ing what is respectable, and (if exalting 
what is despicable—of iitsultirig the reli¬ 
gion of y«ur ferefatheri—of unsettling 
the faith and of undennining the jtiety of 
your countrymen by your profane and 
ribald levity—of iiropliesying, in the 
midst of prosperity, our irrecoverable 
poverty—of “ shewing the people dan¬ 
gers and enemies round them when none 
mean to hurt them”—of affirming the 
extinction of freedom, whet^our worst 
and prevailing complaint is a spirit of 
licentiousness •.-•-this vacation is, in the 
present day, too profitable, I apprehend, 
to be laid aside. Boasting of the su¬ 
perior liberality of your own creed, of 
your superior enlargement of thought, 
and of your freedom from bigotry, you 
will continue, to the last, an obstinate 
“ bigot to laxness."* To use your own 
language, “ your understanding will be¬ 
come more distorted, and vour feelings 
more callousand you will “ drivel on 
with prostituted impotence and shame¬ 
ful effrontery.” 

Should, however, any “ compunctious 
Ansitings” incline you to amend the error 
of your ways, the means of improvement 

* An emphatical expression of the ve¬ 
nerable Johnson. 


have been well pointed out to you in the 
humane and judicious instructions of the 
Quarterly Review. That you may avail 
yourself of them, sir, is rather the wish 
tliaii the hope of your humble servant, 
June 18,18)8. Anolicanus- 


ACCOUNT OF SEA SEUPENTS. 

MR. EDITOR, 

SOMETHING extraordinary is al- 
w'uys inaldug its appearance in America, 
and accounts of the same generally ap¬ 
pear in the English journals grossly ex¬ 
aggerated. I am one of those who from 
experience have learnt the caution ne¬ 
cessary to be observed before placing im¬ 
plicit confidence in the relations of our 
traiis-atlantic brethren, and am old 
enough to remember the sensation 
caused by the supernatural appearances 
(ill the Apalacliian mountains; the 
glory by which tiicy were surrounded, 
dispelling’ the darkness as the morning 
sun triumphs over the, clouds of night; 
the. r/siii/i lasted initi! some fanatic as¬ 
serted it was the “ descent of the, New 
Jertisalein.” when reason prevailed, and 
we heard of the inhaintants and them 
no more.* Lately we have had “ mov¬ 
ing stones” in (Carolina, but which ceas¬ 
ed their motion when Dr. James, of 
New York, set on foot an enquiry con¬ 
cerning them. What I at present wish 
to .observe upon is, the account of 
“ huge Sea Serpents," lately said to 
have been seen along that wonderful 
coast; my intention however is not to 
enter into any disejuisition whether or 
no they are of the same species with 
those of antiqjiity—those which destroy¬ 
ed Laocoon and yet figure in sculpture, 
that which proved the youthful nerves 
of Hercules, or the more sagaidoiis one 
which foretold the death of Julian, and 
thereby proved itself a good Christian. 
I'his I will leave to my American bre¬ 
thren who are well qualified for such 
researches. I merely intend to state 
that the Serpent.s of the Ocean, such as 
they are described in the accounts from 
America, are no novel appearance, but 
have been 8een*t*f-'She Mediterranean. 
1 happened to be on board the Philomel, 
one of his Majesty’s brigs of war, com¬ 
manded by Captain Guison; having 
joined her on the 12th of December, 


* Those luminous appearances on the 
Apalachian mountains were ascribed to the 
particular State of the atmosphere. Some of 
the American philosophers even travelled 
from Philadelphia to observe them. 
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1811, at Gibraltar; Lord Cochrane, 
Coinraissary-General Macdowel, and 
Captain Hardinge of the engineers, were 
passengers.* I mention them thus par¬ 
ticularly as they are living, and can con¬ 
tradict me if I state any thing which is 
not correct. 

After relieving with a supply of pro¬ 
visions the Portuguese fortress of Me- 
lillo on the coast of Barbary, and an¬ 
choring for one day before the celebrat¬ 
ed ruins of Oran, we entered the bay of 
Algiers, and moored the vessel .about 
three miles to the eastward of the city, 
where vessels in common do not ride.--- 
Our motive tor chnsing this position was 
in order to sound the bay sis secretly 
as possible. The depth of water might 
be nine fathoms. One of the cables was 
cut under water on the second day of 
our anchorage, I apprehend by the coral 
rocks, near which place the ship was. 
A seaman remarked to me from the poop, 
where he was fishing, that he believed 
the devil iii the shape of a serpent had 
cut our cable, and was now along-sidc as 
long as the ship. I immediately looked 
over the gangway and perceived four of 
these reptiles sporting in the water; 
they appeared to me about thirty feet 
in length, of a dark brown colour, with 
a slight silvery tinge on the belly, and on 
each side of the head: the head w;is 
small, and in thickness of body the size 
of a stout man’s thigh, tapering towards 
the tail, I obsened them frequently 
roll over, stretched at full length, and 
wlien preparing to adv.ance, the head was 
raised and the tail rolled upivffrds like a 
coacli wheel in size nearly ^o the middle 
of the auiinars back; lowering its be.ad, 
which seemed to have been raised as a 
necessary action to preserve its balance 
in folding up the tail, it darted forward 
with considerable velocity, unfurling it¬ 
self as it advanced. The sailors vainly 
endeavoured to catch one of them, let¬ 
ting down shaik-lqjoks with different 
baits. iVly opinion was, that the mouth 
of the animal, which generally apjieared 
open when the head was reared, would 
not admit a bait la ^ p i^ han an orange, 


* Captain Hardinge, a man of consider¬ 
able talent, took views of the city mole and 
batteries whilst the master of the brig 
sounded the bay minutely, under pretence 
of grappling for the lost anchor. I should 
believe Lord Exmouth acted upon Capt. 
Hardinge's plan, as that geiitleinanjreniarked 
to me in case of a bombardment* Uie very 
situation occupied by the Queen Cliavlotie 
on that memorable cicnt afterwards taking 
place. 


being quite out of our ideas of propor¬ 
tion with respect to its body. They 
never came nearer to the surface than 
six feet, so we found it useless to attempt 
them with a harpoon. The men bathed 
amongst them unmolested, nor did they 
abandon the vicinity of the vessel on the 
occasion, which confirmed me in my 
opinion that, from the size of the mouth, 
they were incapable of being dangerous 
to men. Wc saw’ them every day during 
our stay, untilour removiil into the Mole, 
when they left us, or rather we left 
them. An old Greek renegade told me 
they were common in the baj’, but he had 
never known any of them being caught. 
Achniet, the iidmiral's pilot, then on 
board the fifty gun ship, destroyed short¬ 
ly after by i.o'rd Exmoutli, said they 
were regarded by the fishermen with a 
superstitious reverence, who believed if 
they left the bay the fish would also 
leave it. 

I’hey bad not, to me, that “ carved’' 
appc.ar:ince noticed by the Americans. 

I might have discovered that and several 
other peculiarities of form in them by a 
more narrow scrutiny, but I imagined 
they were only curiosities to myself, and 
scarce worth recording in my journal. 1 
did how'ever record them from a practice 
never to omit noticing whatever passed 
under my own observation. I pointed 
them out to LonkCochrane and the other 
passengers, and if I recollect .aright, his 
Lordship said they were not uncommon, 
or words bearing that construction. 
After this statement, “ the American 
serpent," losing its claim to novelty, is 
divested of much of its interest; .as it is 
no more wonderful that the serpent of 
the Medit^ranean should be seen oii 
that coast, than the whale of Greenland 
on the co.ost of Cffrnivall.* 

l .am, &i;. ,T. M. Mitforo. 

Filzrin/ Vlucc. 

P.S. The master of an Americ.an ves¬ 
sel arrived at Penobscot asserts his hav¬ 
ing encountered at sea a serpent full one 
buiidred feet long, .and in tbiekness 
greater than a water cask, 'I'liis for- 
mid.able animal reared itself several feet 
out of the water, took a look at the ship, 
and quietly glided away. An affidavit is 
said to be jirepnrinp: for the master 
and crew to estiddish this extraordinary 
fact. This aecoimt is given in Lloyd's 
list, wliicli alone renders it worthy of 
notice. The dimensions of a water cask 
are lavioiis, barrels, butts, and pr/n- 
c/tcohr., and those called gong-casks on 
boaTcl ofmerchant ships commonly contain 
two huiidrod oi-more gallons, and are 
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at least three feet in diameter; if the 
latter is meant, “ astonishing” indeed 
must be the size of this animal; if by 
“ water cask" is meant tlie barrel in 
common use, about one foot i« diameter, 
more astohisliing still must it be in the 
former ciise, Jis the master’s fears must 
have magnified his powers of vision, and 
in the latter it may be accounted for by 
sufiering him to liave passed a cable 
washed oil' some ship's deck in a gale of 
wind, which 1 think not improbable. 
About twelve years ago an American 
captain trading for furs, saw on the shores 
of New Zealand an animal of the serpent 
kind which rose out of the water and 
looked into his main-top; of this fact 
“ an affidavit was also prepared biit 
never administered;' perhaps this may 
be the same animal, and the discoverer 
the same person. 1 have heard more 
extraordinary things asserted by Ame- 
can captains, whose accounts cannot be 
too cautiously received, but to this I give 
no credit. “ Jonathan” had heard of 
the serpent, and determined to have a 
share in the glory of fixing it as a native 
of “ the Columbian Ocean.” National 
vanity is deemed preferable to truth by 
most American seamen, and the above 
may be set down as a fit companion to 
the Scotch Mermaids which were exhi¬ 
bited in the western isles, and were ac- 
tually szodf-n toby several Scotch persons 
and second-sighted old women. 1 see 
no reason to alter my opinion, that the 
serpent of America and the Mediterra¬ 
nean are of the same species, and not 
uncommon, though rarely noticed. The 
difference in size will soon be reconciled, 
and as America is the land of the mar¬ 
vellous they are entitled to fu»ty or fifty 
feet extra upon such an occasiom I ex¬ 
pect some othcrTiaptaint on the strength 
of this great discovery, will import us a 
jjarody to its honour on the famous na¬ 
tional song, such as— 

Hail Columbia! favour’d strand! 

Fill'd with snakes by sea and land. 


ON THE CI.ERJCAL DRESS. 

MR. TDITOR, 

'I'HFJ tippet, a part of the clerical 
dress, enjoined by the 74th canon, and 
about wliicli your judicious correspon¬ 
dent Kcci-esi;e amICO8 inquires (vol. ix. 
p. 491), was commonly made of silk or 
satin, hut sometimes of dark fur, w'orn 
about the neck and reaching to the 
bosom. This was one of the ecclesias¬ 
tical habits which the Puritans vilified 
with the opprobrious epithets of the 
trappings of Antichrist and the rags of 


the whore of Babprlon. In the injunc¬ 
tions of Queen Elizabeth, published in 
the year 1564, when the deputes ran 
high about vestments and ceremonies, 
the tippet is expressly mentioned as a 
part of the ordinary dress of the clergy 
to distinguish them from laymen and 
recusants. Bishop Guest, of Rochester, 
who at that time undertook to answer 
the objections of the Puritans on the 
subject of the habits, defended the use 
of tippets and gowns from the chargq of 
being popish, by observing that the 
lawyers wore similar ones without giv¬ 
ing any offence to their squeamish 
brethren. 

It is not a little remarkable that the 
descendants of the old nonconformists, 
while they take great pains, both in 
preaching and printing, to set forth the 
merits of their ancestors as confessors 
in the cause of religious truth, should 
themselves adopt the very usages which 
those fiery zealots condemned ndth as 
much bitterness as if they were matters 
that concerned faith or morals. 

The Dissenters at the period alluded to 
carried the spirit of opposition to such a 
pitch as to refuse to enter the churches 
where the habits were worn, or organs 
were used ; and when they met the re¬ 
gular clergy in the streets they reviled 
them with the coarsest epithets, set the 
refractory mob upon them, and eveli 
spit in their faces. At present things 
have undergone a wonderful change; 
but whether for the Itettcr or the worse 
I shall not stop to enquire; while in 
the church irregularity prevails, and 
every man semis to think himself freed 
from canonical obcdieni-e to the rubrics 
and his ordinary; the Dissenting teachers 
adopt organs, the clerical ornaments, 
and in some instances the liturgy and 
surplice. A friend of miim lately hap¬ 
pened to be at a considerable town in 
Buckinghamshire, where seeing a num¬ 
ber of respectable hmking gentlemen in 
bhwk, he thought very naturally that it 
was the episcopal or archidiaconal visita¬ 
tion ; and he was confirmed in this opi¬ 
nion on going in^ -iSie parlour of the 
inn where he put up, .'ind meeting with 
a dignitary as he took him to be, attend¬ 
ed by a well-dressed footman, who was 
brushing a handsome silk gown and cas¬ 
sock, which he very carefully folded up 
and replaced in a purple bag. My friend 
being a sound churchman afterwards 
asked the landlord when the service 
would begin, and why the bell did not 
ring: to which enquiry he was answered, 
that the gentleman in the parlour liras 
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the renowned orator, Dr. C. of London, 
or near it, who was tome to preach be¬ 
fore the Association of DissentiDg Mi¬ 
nisters at the Meeting-house. 

Ju/j^4,1818. N^S. 


Mn. EDiToa, 

THE high price of sheep and wool can 
hardly fail to induce speculators to oc¬ 
cupy more pasturage with the fleecy 
sources of emolument; therefore the 
fiiends of agriculture ought to extend 
tillage to wastes unfit for nocks; and as 
many of these tracts are supposed to be 
peculiarly liable to frost, allow me, 
through the channel of your useful mis¬ 
cellany, to make known a species of 
grain which never is injured by the 
most rigorous seasons. The wild oat 
springs up in certain situations, when 
the sown seeds want sufficient vigour to 
outgrow and starve the spontaneous 
produce. This grain is distinguishable 
by a number of fine hairs round the husk 
where it joins the stalk, and it ripens a 
month earlier than the earliest cultivated 
oat; drops into the earth; resists the 
most intense cold while exposed all 
winter, and its blade hails the first 
breath of spring, arriving at maturity 
when all other crops are quite green. 
In Siberia the oat is a periodical gift of 
nature. Probably, like our wild oat^ the 
seeds lodge in the soil till genial warmth 
excites the vegetative principle. I have 
been disappointed by birds picking up 
the seeds sown in rich soils, and there¬ 
fore have had recourse to flower-pots 
for these and for a few seeds of the 
double-eared barley, the ^est having met 
various disasters from domestic fowls, 
birds, and children. Those remaining 
promise a vast return, and I shall here¬ 
after accurately detail the particulars. I 
ought to add that the wild oat yields 
some meal, though of a coarser quality 
than cultivated grain; and in the year 
1782, when frost destroyed the cro^ in 
all the Highland districts, many families 
owed their chief sustenance to the wild 

oat- 

The present efU^ of cultivated grain 
is very promising, and we may hope re¬ 
cent distress will urge all ranks to use 
the invaluable blessing with economy. 
May the writer presume to reiterate the 
fervent wish that the surplus be pre¬ 
served to compensate for future defi- 
ewndes! 

I cannot conclude this letter without 
cmnmunleating an expedient by wldch 
some si^arious poor peojde saved ajpert 
of their potatoes last year. They 
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gathered the roots from alternate ridgis 
after a severe- frost, and having used 
these unripened potatoes for immediate 
consumption, they ^read about the depth 
of an inch or more of the earth, from 
which they had takem the potatoes, over 
the other r idg es which had not been 
disturbed, llus top dressing had both 
eiwluded frost and supplied frtsh nu¬ 
triment for the produce. The potat^s 
first gathered were soft and did not keep 
well; but the last ripened thoroughly 
and grew to a' large size. 

Auchlerbluir, June 2. B. G. 

Journal of a Tour in Englakp in 
1815-lG. From MS. Notes of the 
Archdukes John and Lewis (f Aus¬ 
tria. 

(Continued from p. 399.^ 
HAVING received a third series of 
the remarks of these illustrious Travel¬ 
lers on England from Vienna, we re¬ 
sume our extracts. 

The manufactory in which casks are 
made by machinery, which we saw in 
Glasgow, is very remarkable. The pos¬ 
sessor of it gets the birch wood from the 
Scotch mountains, and the oak from 
North America. All the wood is cut by 
circular saws, winch sire put in motion 
by a steam engine. By the first cut the 
wood receives the proper len^h for the 
pipe staves. We saw wood eight inches 
thick cut in a moment. The workman 
lays the piece across two iron bars, and 
presses it against a second saw, which 
cuts the block lengthwise into as many 
staves as its thickness allows. In the 
space of one minute, from twelve to four¬ 
teen staves were cut in our presence, 
from t^o%nd a half to five feet m length; 
the sides of the staves qfe also fashioned 
by saws. Thus prepared, they put 
them into the machine by winch they 
are to be bent. Every size of casks has a 
machine of its own. A table bears a 
double bar of iron circularly bent, ac¬ 
cording to the curve which the stave is 
to receive; on this table is a contriv.ance, 
like the cutting-blade of the saw mills, 
upon which the stave is laid; it is 
brought to the saw by a handle: a se¬ 
cond presses it together: the saw is 
narrow, and the stave, pressed in the di¬ 
rection of the arc of a circle, receives the 
necessary curvature. Tins stave also re¬ 
ceives from the saw such a bending, 
that by means of the connection be¬ 
tween the two iron bars and the cutting 
blade, it takes the second form. 

The staves of birch wood are then made 
up into bundles for sale. Those of 
Voi. X. D 
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4)Ak wood they make into casks in the 
manufiUd^iry itself. For this purpose the 
pieces of wood which are to form the 
ne^ are first put together, and the 
whole put into the cutting machine, by 
li^ich it is seized and quickly turned 
round in a circle, in the middle of which 
is the machine. By means of a cutting 
iron the rim is cut circularly ; two other 
slanting pieces of iron smooth the rim. 
The workman can at pleasure draw 
these irons farther away or nearer to 
him, and the bottom of the cask is thus 
finished in a few moments. They bore 
holes in these bottoms, that they may be 
fastened together with w’ooden nails. As 
these casks are designed for rum, the 
aroma is extracted by a particular pro¬ 
cess. When the staves are placed in 
order, they put the cask into an iron 
cylinder of the same form and size. TIte 
cask rests on a moveable cross over an 
axis, the cylinder stands perpendicu¬ 
lar, the staves project a little over its 
edge, and an instrument consisting of 
three cutting knives is now put on this 
rim; one of the irons makes a cut in 
w'hich the head is to be fastened, the se¬ 
cond cuts off the top rim, and the third 
planes it. When this is done, the iron 
hoops arc put round, and the cask is 
fmislicd. These casks form a principal 
export article to the American islands. 

The ci.cular saws and the hoops are 
made in the same manufactory; the 
former, of steel bands, from Sheffield, 
which they cut and file; the hoops are 
of wood, n,nd are bent without the aid 
of fipc. The saw-dust and the chips are 
distilled in a great retort, from which 
they obtain vinegar as well as tar. 

We also viewed th« great ^lyde Ca¬ 
nal, the navigation of which is* of the 
utmost importAice t(f the trade of 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Dublin, Belfast, 
Londonderry; and also Leeds, Newcas¬ 
tle, and Hull. It may be said that all the 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
their trade with Russia, Sweden, Nor¬ 
way, Denmark, and all the north part 
of Germany, derive essential henefit 
from it, as it shortens the distance from 
about eight hundred to one thousand 
miles. This canal is particularly of great 
importance in winter, during the season 
when ships cannot sail round Scotland. 
In that season three ships are employed 
in the canal in breaking up the ice. 

The construction of this great work 
Hras begun in the year 1768, and finished 
}n the year 1790; it reaches the river 
Clyde near Bowfingbay, and both seas 
thus have a coounuiuuation. The Corn* 


pany who undertook the construction of 
it by consent of Parliament, is called 
the Society for the Navigation of the 
Forth and Clyde. The expenses amount¬ 
ed in the year 1799 to ster¬ 

ling; which sum wtis by an act <tf Parlia¬ 
ment recognised as the Company’s capi¬ 
tal. The number of share-holders is at 
present one hundred and twenty-eight; 
and tlie income it was s.iid amounted in 
the year 1815 to 50,000/. sterling. The 
canal of Monkland, which belongs to 
another Coinpiiny, is united witli the 
Clyde canal. 

The city of Glasgow becomes more 
extensive and beautiful every day; al¬ 
most ill every street old houses arc seen 
to vanish to make room for beautiful 
buildings; only last year about four 
buiidrcd new houses were built. The 
many maniifiictories, the navigation on 
the Clyde and in the canal, the neighbour¬ 
hood of the sea,—all these, greatly con¬ 
tribute to enliven the city and its en¬ 
virons. But the poverty of the people 
seems, however, to be greater than in 
other British cities. 

The defection of the American Colo¬ 
nies was a severe blow to the t-ade of 
Glasgow, from which it has, liowcver, 
perfectly recovered, through the new 
sources which have been opened to It in 
tlie West Indian markets, and the Eii- 
ropsan continent; and these, have been 
greatly facilitated by the navigation of 
the canal and the Clyde. 

In titc year 1708, a bridge was built 
over the river Clyde, which has seven 
piers, built in a curve against the stream, 
jn order to brgak the force of the cur¬ 
rent. 

From Glasgow you may visit the 
Highlands of Scotlaud ; but the bad sea¬ 
son, and constant fogs, hindered us from 
taking this journey. The country is 
fine; handsome villas surround the city, 
and on the north the mountains rise in 
an amphitheatre. B<?n-lomoud, one of 
the highest mountains of Scotland, as 
well as those which surround LocIiIot 
mond, are visible. 

On the 2d of D ccu tber, we left Glas¬ 
gow, and took the road to Kdinburgh, 
only turning a little aside to see the 
CaiTon Works. The road leads over the 
hills and the Monkland canal. So much 
as we could distinguish through the 
thick fog, the country lies high, and is 
well cultivated. Beginning at KHsytb, 
fourteen miles from Glasgow, where 
horses are changed, you leave the valley, 
in which the canal flows, to your right; 
at which place a marsh has been formed. 
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The dijwing^ of the caoal ivits here the 
most dimcuTt, on account of the thick 
dime, which in some places is fifty feet 
deep, at the bottom ot which loam and 
sand are first met with. The canal was 
oblig-ed to be dugf in a lurf-ground. 

_An iron riiil-way goes from one coal¬ 
mine to the canal, and crosses the road. 
The country between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, as w'c M'cre assured, is the 
richest in coals of any in the whole 
country. All tlie hills of the southern 
chain of the Fentland range, to the 
Northerly granite and basalt mountain, 
are supposed to he full of coals, and 
would, it is calculated on these data, be 
enough to su])ply the consumption of 
Great Britain for a thousand years to 
come. 

W'^here the marsh ends, the water de¬ 
clines to the East, and here the sluices 
begin. You then reach Falkirk, a little 
town, in wliich there is the great coal ma¬ 
gazine for tlie Carron works. I'wo roads 
lead to it. Tlie Carron w'orks lie in a 
beautiful valley, two miles to the north 
of Falkirk, and the great number of 
the ever-smoking chimneys announces 
them already at a distance. Nobody is 
admitted without the permission of the 
ow'ners. The building is immensely 
large, and regularly built along the 
Carron, which is navigable to the canal. 
The ore is purchased in the neiglibour- 
ing mines, and two hundred tons are 
used every week. The coals arc, ac¬ 
cording to the old custom, piled up in 
heaps of four feet high, from six to eight 
feet broad, and from twenty to thirty 
feet in length. There »re in every heap 
six flues to promote the current of air; 
the carbonization is completed in fifty, 
sixty, or seventy hours. The coals do 
not lose much of their mass. The raw 
iron is melted in six reverberatory fur¬ 
naces, and here they make cannon, and 
a great many other articles of the coarsest 
as w'ell as of th% finest quality. In the 
six furnaces twenty tons are melted at 
a time. We saw a great variety of 
manufactured goods, from the largest 
cannon and casaouades for the royal 
navy, to the most elegant chimney or¬ 
naments. _ . ' 

There is also in this foundry a great 
machine to bore the cannon; the gun is 
laced in a horizontal position; the 
orer lies on a carriage, which is ad- 
vanoed towards the cannon; the latter 
turns round its axis withoat advancing. 
This mechanism is put in motion by a 
fall of water. 

. There arc nearly six thousand five 


hundred tons melted annually, and 
thousand labourers are entployed. 
river Carron puts the machines in mo¬ 
tion, and for the dry season a reservoir of 
thirty acres in extent is kept up. This 
undertaking belongs to a society. Be¬ 
sides this establishment, Scotland pew- 
sesses many foundries and melting- 
houses, w’hich furnish every year thirtiT'* 
two thousand seven hundred and 
tons, the ton at 7l. sterling, wHidh 
amounts to 229,3271. sterling; and seven 
thousand six hundred and twenty per** 
sons gain their livelihood by this insti¬ 
tution. Eleven feundries in Glasgow 
alone employ above a thousand persihis, 
and the value of their produce is above 
500,0001. sterling. 

We returned from Carron to Falkirk. 
From this place the road leads along a 
well-cultivated chain of hills covered 
with country seats and parks, to Lin¬ 
lithgow', a small place consisting of ill- 
built houses. Here we saw beggars for 
tlie first time. The country beyond it 
is high and well cultivated. Night 
overtook us eight miles from Edin¬ 
burgh, and we were only apprized of our 
entrance into the city by the bright illu¬ 
mination in the streets. 

£din BUSCH. —On the 3d of Decem¬ 
ber, being Sunday, we could see nothing 
in tlie town, and not quite to lose the 
d.ay, we determined on a ifisit to the 
Castle. There was a thick fog in the 
forenoon, but it afterwards dispersed, 
and permitted us to enjoy the prospect. 
7’lie King’s Hotel, in which we lived, 
lies in the New Town, in Princes’- 
street, opposite the Old Town. The 
appearance of it is very singular, as is 
the 8itua|;ion of Edinburgh in general. 
In franr of us was .1 broad street, and 
beyond it a ditch,* wriiich separates the 
New Town from the Old Town. This 
latter rises upon a hill towards the 
Castle, which lies to the right. An 
earthen mound is made across the ditch, 
about the centre, to form a communica¬ 
tion between the tw o towns; to the left 
is a bridge. The Catholic church in 
the New Town is large, and newly 
built in the gothic 8t;^Ie. The New 
Town is handsome; its strMght and 
regular streets, as well as many fine 
buildings, distinguish it advantageously; 
among the latter, the Register Office is 
built entirely in the Italian style, prtly it 
is rather disfigured by two little towers. 

The Lord Provost and General W— 
met us at half p as t twelve, and aceoin- 

•"SV do their imperiuj Gighobues ,de- 
nominatc the bed of Uie S’ur-loch! 
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g inied ui to the Cattle, where the 
ovsernwy and teTeral officers of the 
am live: it it also used as barracks, 
atocoal, &c. Here they shew the room 
in which the crown of Scotland was 
focinerly preserved. The Lord Provost 
and two other persons- have the keys to 
thechamber; which has not been opened 
for many years, for fear of not meeting 
with every thing which should be found 
there. It is believed that the crown 
has been tideen to England, lest the 
sight of it should make the Scotch re- 
.pent of their union."* It is supposed 
that their rctnoval ti«.k place in the time 
of one of the rebellions in the years 
1715 or 1745; and this supposition 
■eeems pretty well founded, as since that 
time no more has been said of it. 

From a terrace, which is equal to the 
height of the roof, we enjoyed the 
panoramic view of Edinburgh; and 
here the singular situation of the city is 
very striking. You have a view over 
the double town united by a bridge. 
The landscape which the eye comm;inds 
is very fruitful, and adorned with gar¬ 
dens and country seats. You see to the 
North the harbour and the town of 
Leith; to the East the hill which bears 
the name of Arthur’s Seat, has the 
form of a flattened cone eight hundred 
feet high; on the South and SE. the 
prospect is^, bounded by the unfruitful 
cJiain of the Pentland Hills. 

On the 4th we began our visits, ac¬ 
companied by the Lord Provost, at the 
whisky distiliery of Messrs Younger and 
Co. a remarkable and very extensive 
manufactory. The motion required in 
it, is produced by a steam engine made 
in Edinburgh itself upon Watt's prin¬ 
ciples. We saw it at workr i^>isof 
fifty or sixty hor^ powor. It puts a 
malt mill in motion, which occupies a 
building of four stories. The same 
steam engine rsuses the sacks to the roof, 
through square openings which are 
closed by trap doors: two sacks are 
raised together and open the trap doors, 
which ctose after them; when they 
reach the top they are taken off, and the 
ropes letdown again. 

The grain is ground in six or eight 
scuttles, and the malt then conveyed 
with the necessary quantity of water into 
four great coppers: here it is stirred 
round with a mash fork, the handle of 
* itluu since been found wito the old Ro- 
galia of Scotland in the Castle; so that it 
IS oonous to observe, that ev^ Princes 
fits into the same vulgar errors with com- 
naoa tp v e H eBi.- B n. 


which passes throjugh the lid of the 
copper: frpm these, first. coppers toe 
fluid is conveyed by pipes into two. 
others to be boiled, from which it is con¬ 
ducted by a pipe into another copper. 
In the last pipe there is a kind of sieve, 
which only admits through it the quite 
clear liqmd, and the malt is afterwards 
taken out with shovels. Several pumps 
raise the fluid up to the roof of another 
building, which is open on one side, 
where it is received in two large reser¬ 
voirs, and stirred round with a mash 
fork. For the purpose of fermentation, 
the fluid is conveyed into great vats, 
one of which is an iron one: these vats 
fill two very large rooms. 

The distillation is made iu four large 
retorts, or rather kettles; they are not 
above three or tour inches deep, and 
have lids, which afford an easy issue to- 
the smoke. The malt which has already 
fermented is put into the two largest ; 
to prevent its burning, it is kept in con¬ 
stant motion by means of metal chains, 
which arc stirred about at the bottom 
of the kettle. 

Each of these retorts contains from 
9 to 10,000 gallons. The instrument to 
stir the malt is set in motion, like the 
mill?, by the steam engine. The great¬ 
est care must be taken that the retort 
does not remain dry a moment, it is 
therefore constantly filled up. A great 
fire is kept up under it. A retort 
which contains 43 gallons, distils in two 
minutes and three quarters, without 
hurting the brandy, which floivs in n 
large and rapid stream. The coolers 
are of wood; ^nd stand out of the 
house. The brandy, after being once 
distilled, is raised by pumps, worked by 
men, into two other retorts, where it is 
distilled a second time. The distillery 
furnishes daily 3000 gallons of rectified 
brandy. Barley and Speltare the 
species of com used. The brandy is 
put into large casks, i|hich are gauged 
by an excise officer, for the levying of 
the duties. An idea may be formed of 
the extent of this distillery, when we 
are told that the dutie$,paid by the pro¬ 
prietors amount to €00,000/. f sterling 

* spelt is not a species of coni,l>ut any 
species of grain split. —Eo. 

t The German editor of the Princes' 
notes, thinks that the 10,000 gallons men- 
tioned as the contents of a retort or copper 
should be 1000; and in the sum that a 
similar addition of a cipher by the tran¬ 
scriber has caused 300,0001. to be men¬ 
tioned as the doty paid instead of 30,0001. 
which he thinks note likely. 
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praBum. TfaeiwtMivee of^diatinery 
H etttirel^ comumed in England. T^ie 
same distillery is not allowed to work'for 
two kingdoms, but must chUse between 
them: those which work for England, 
pay here (in Scotland) but small duties; 
but on the other hand they bear all the 
English duties. The Scotch distillers 
are distinguished for their skilfulness in 
the rapid boiling and evaporation of the 
fluid; and they effect this by the use of 
broad and shallow vessels. In propor¬ 
tion as the government raises the duty 
on the kettles, they are made of larger 
dimensions, so that more brandy is dis¬ 
tilled without paying a higher duty. 
This distillery is the property of two 
brothers, who have employed a very 
large capital in it. 

From the manufactory of Messrs. 
Younger and Co. we went to the building 
called Heriot’s Hospital; which however 
in fact is not an hospital, but an estab¬ 
lishment for the education of the sons of 
poor citizens, where the children are 
maintained, clothed and taught. This 
establishment was founded in the reign 
of James the Sixth, by a goldsmith, who 
bequeathed his whole property, amount¬ 
ing to 23,6251. sterling for the purpose. 
This capital, which then brought in 10 
per cent, increased in twenty years to 
70,5651. and has greatly augmented since 
that time. • 

The building is of considerable extent 
and resembles an old castle: a hundred 
and seventy boys are educated in it; 
who are taught reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, and iatin. Those who are to 
prosecute their studies at the University 
receive lOl. a year for four years, and 
those who learn a business receive 301. 
when they leave the house. They are 
received from the age of seven to that of 
ten years, and they remain on the esta¬ 
blishment till their fourteenth year. 
The children look cheerful and healthy; 
and their rooms are kept clean and in 
good order. 

Opposite to this establishment stands 
a similar one, founded by George Wat¬ 
son, for the sona»of merchants and 
tradesmen. The city contains also two 
establishments of the same kind for ^rls, 
besides many hospitable and benevolent 
institutions. In one of these, patients 
whose cases do not require them to be 
admitted into the hospital, can receive 
advice and medicines ^atis four times a 
week. * 

The New College, in which is the 
University, lies in the Old Town. The 
eldr bitilding being too small, they are 


erecting a netr one# whieh will be*irerir 
handsome and extenrive, and for wbiiiM 
Parliament has granted the annual sudl 
of 12,0001. sterling for six years. 

This University 'was founded in the 
reign of James the Sixth, in the' yOtee 
1381. At the beginning, the number of 
professors was small; but the city magit^ 
trates took great pains to procure dis¬ 
tinguished men, and the flourishing state 
of the University was the happy result 
of their exertions. In the year J78^, 
the number of the students amounted 
to 1100; it has since annually increased 
and at the time of our visit it was 1708. 
Doctors Black, Cullen, Blair, and 
Robertson, have done honour to this 
University. At present it has among 
its professors of the mathematics Mr. 
Leslie, celebrated for his fine experi¬ 
ment on tlie freezing of water, by 
evaporation in a vacuum; Mr. Jameson, 
professor of natural philosophy, is- a 
pupil of our celebrated Werner; Mr. 
Hope, professor of chemistry, has always 
between five and six hundred hearers. 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, the professor of 
philosophy, was in the country: we 
heard a great deal in praise of him, and 
also of Mr. Coventry, the professor of 
agriculture. 

A house was building for the Acade¬ 
mical Museum, of which the collections 
are indeed erdwded into too small a 
space. There is in this museum a fine 
mammoth’s head, and a remarkable col¬ 
lection of Scotch birds. I’he inineralo- 
gical collection is unusually rich, and 
possesses, among other things, a fine 
series of the volcanic products of 
Vesuvius, presented to the University by 
Professgr Thomson. 

The medical Jecturc, room is very 
handsome, and is lighted from above. In 
an adjoining cabinet there is an uncom¬ 
monly fine stuffed hippopotamus; it is 
in perfect preservation, and about nine 
feet long: the animal is said to have 
been very young. 

- The University Library is a year 
older than the University itself. It was 
founded in 1580 by Clement Little, and 
has been greatly augmented by dona¬ 
tions. It contains many rare andcurions 
articles: among others, the original of 
the marriage contract between Mary 
Stuart and the Dauphin: the original 
protest, signed and sealed by five hundred 
Bohemian and Moravian noblemen, 
against the Council of Constance, and 
the condemnation of John Huss, in the 
year 1417. It possesses likewise some 
Oriental MSS. . 
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We i»ext #eiit to Holyrood House, 
^e euoietit palace of the Kings of Scot- 
ted. It is situated on the East side of 
the Old Town, and forms a large square. 
At present it is inhabited by some of 
the nobility, the Marquis of Douglas, 
Lord Dunniore, &c. A great hall, 
adorned with the portraits of the Kings 
of Scotland, is used for the election of 
Peers to serve in Parliament. A par¬ 
ticular interest is excited by the apart¬ 
ments formerly inhabited by Queen 
Mary Stuart, in which all the furniture 
has remained unchanged ever since. 
There are two rooms, each with a closet 
adjoining. The red damask curtains, 
bordered with green fringe, ha\"e suf¬ 
fered by time, and are much damaged: 
the Queen’s arm-chair, liarpsichord and 
toilet, on the other liand, are in good 
preservation. Next to her room is the 
cabinet in which she was at supper in 
the company of tlic Countess of Argyle, 
and of Kizzio, when Lord Darniey en¬ 
tered at the head of the conspirators, 
and dragged the unhappy favourite into 
the bed-ciiamber, where he was murder¬ 
ed. In this room they shew a trap-door 
leading to the private staircase, by wliich 
the murderers entered. On the floor 
they pointed out some drops of blood, 
vrhicb, as we heard, are fresh painted 
every year. In one of the rooms there 
is a picture of Lord DaAiIey ; and in a 
closet a glove is preserved, whicli is said 
to have belonged to him. They also 
shew a small oil painting of the Queen. 

Near the palace there is a chapel in the 
Gothic style, but in a very ruinous state. 
It contains some monuments: a very 
old one of white marble, made in Italy, 
is shewn in the tower, and eolftii^ered as 
a curiosity, fivjfn its Jiaving escaped 
destruction in the numerous civil wars. 

We were told of a singular privilege of 
this palace, in which debtors who cannot 
satisfy their creditors, find an asylum 
from prosecution by them. 

( To be con I i n ned-) 


A STOUT ABOUT NUTHINU. 

MR. EDITOR, 

THE great encouragement which self- 
biography has met with of late years, in¬ 
duces me, though hitherto a strauger to 
your magazine, to solicit the induigence 
of a page or two for my strange and 
eventful history. With regard to ances¬ 
try, that most essential and flattering 
point in all records of this kind, I may 
presume without vanity to challenge any 
historian of his own life and times to 
compete with me. It would be an end- 


lew labour tO'set:^ traciiw my oriw 
gin through all the labyrinths ot the dark 
ages, since even the CMnese and the Bra- 
mins, who make a boast of being in pos¬ 
session of indubitable registers of their 
respective nations extended to millions 
of years, are obliged to confess that my 
family is still more ancient. At an early 
period, and indeed as far back as I can 
recollect, an inroad was made upon the 
greatest part of the paternal estate liy 
the fiat of the supreme lord; in conse¬ 
quence of which a younger brother of 
mine was put in possession of a very ex¬ 
tensive domain, which was cultivated and 
colonized for him solely at my expense. 
This you may well suppose could not but 
prove extremely mortifying to one of my 
indolent temper, whose only pleasure has 
ever been of the negative kind, in the en¬ 
joyment of rest and quietness. But this 
change in affairs put me to the shifts, and 
having been so long unused to any thing 
like active life, I was unable to contend 
witli the new colonists, who made con¬ 
tinual encroachments upon that part of 
the "old estate which remained in my pos¬ 
session. These vexations were very 
hard to be borne, but after some time I 
had the satisfaction to perceive that the 
restless beings whom I dreaded at first a» 
my greatest enemies W’erc easily to he 
converted into good friends and even sub- 
ject^f. Of this an evidence soon appeared 
in their readiness to abide by my decision 
in most of their disputes; the consequence 
of which never failed to be a protracted 
contest till neither party knew the occa¬ 
sion of the quarrel. My influence being 
thus established soon spread and became 
paramount in the most important of hu¬ 
man concerns. To such a degree was 
this carried at last, that the people made 
me an object of their idolatry, under 
various denominations according to the 
ingenuity of those who had the addreSR 
to profit by the general credulity. The 
most splendid edificfle were erected to 
my honour, and altars smoked with vic¬ 
tims at early morn and dewy eve, to 
propitiate my favour. Nay even the 
sages who aflected tiMreat me with con¬ 
tempt, who boasted of superior light and 
made it their business to instrnct men 
in the principles of philosophy, were so 
much ray debtors for the greatest part 
of their boasted wisdom, as to accuse 
one another of downrig'bt ignorance, or 
in plain terms with being my most inti¬ 
mate acqu&intance. It is not a little re¬ 
markable that while these men laid it 
down for a maxim that ex nihilo nihil 
fit, they actually should overthrow their 
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fa?ourile|>oeitionb 3 r &8mbing tOEQideal the qdrks and duibUts, or to e^ak 
l^int, having neither furm nor dimen- more techuicMijitW fttiiiUibetg and quod- 
sions, and consequently no existence cfut libets of the schools, should have obtmned 
of the mind, the generation of all lines currency and passed down from the dark 
by which superhoes are measured, and ages to an enlightened era, as it is called, 
all solids in which substantial matter is with the stamp of truth. Tims for in- 
(lontained. in like manner when these stance the word srsev, upon which my 
profound calculators wanted to discover siigacious disputants of old were wont to 
some unknown quantities in the com- ring endless changes, still holds its sta^ 
plexity of numbers, they were under the tion in the philosophical vocabulary, suf-- 
necessity of calling me to their assistance, rounded with numerous adjuncts, thougfi 
hr substituting an im.-iginary sign with the principle remains as undefined and 
which they were enabled to work, as inexplicable as it was in the days of 
■with a real power, whose talisinanic Duns Scotus, or the still more profound 
operations alone could unfold satisfacto- Raimund Lully., According to one of 
rily the recondite mystery. Thus it ap- the ablest and most exact of modern 
pears that the most certain of .all the reasoners, “ spjice is not a substance," 
sciences depends materially upon my aid, and yet the same learned philosopher 
and that without it the most operose in- immediately afterwards gravely enters 
vcstigalions could not be effected. But into an enumeration of all the sensible 
if this be true in regard to the doctrine and operative qualities of this non-entity, 
.and practice of inathematical analysis, it which is precisely the same sort of con- 
is no less so in dialectics and iiictiiphy- tradiction as th.at implied in the cele- 
sics. In this airy region, indeed, I may brated question of the schools: “ whe- 
be said to reign without a rival, for ther accidents may subsist without a 
though there have never been wanting subject ?” 

refractory spirits to contest my legiti- Ofa like kind, and loan equal purport, 
m:toy, none of them ever ventured to are the terms Volition and Necessity 
call in question my actual existence, made use of in respect to those actions 
being aware that in doing this they that depend upon tl:e determination of 
would destroy all title to the castles the huiH.an mind. That such actions 
which they have presumed to erect with- are necessary per se, is readily allowed 
in my dominions. Like the feudal lords by .all disputants, but whether the will 
these founders of systems became* ex- of man is at liberty to perfornf thein or 
tremcly arbitrary, and to say the truth not, of its own pleasure, is the knotty 
their followers have been no less violent point which, .after all the contentions k 
in defending the dignity and principles of has occasioned, rcmiains undecided. To 
their respective chiefs against all who such a pitc.ii, however, has the spirit of 
presumed to think for themselves. At disputation been carried on this and 
one period this intellectual strife was other kindred subjects, that the angry 
carried to ll»e most extravagant pitch, comb<atants liavc not scrupled to charge 
and universities waged w.ar against each each othc»udth heresy, licentiousness, 
other with the most infuriate animosity,, and ev8n athei^, though neither side 
according as the Thomists or the Scot- could explain their own doctrine witb- 
ists, the Nominalists or the Realists ob- out mtaking use of the language and prinr 
tained a footing in these Ic.arned societies, cipics of their opponents. rage for 
Whenever these subtile disputants were hypothesis in things which are inexpli- 
hard pressed to explain their meaning cable rarely fails to seize men of lively 
they invented new dialects, by which fancy when they once approach my ter- 
means ray authority became more con- ritory, where, if they chance to settle for 
firmed, and was more widely extended, any time, the disorder becomes inenra- 
for as the conflicting parties could not ble, and the persons so afflicted with it 
comprehend each other’s j.argon, this was presume to set up as Avorld-makers, and 
interpreted into a proof that they who reformers of all the irregularities which, 
coined the most barbarous phraseology in their estimation, deform the present 
had the advantage in arrament, and that state of the moral and physical system, 
the knowledge of toeir opponents The eartli, according to one philosopher, 
amounted to nothing. As the world is is nothing more than a spent comet, 
readily disposed to he duped by hard which, after wandering like an idle va- 
words, which either have no fixed signi- grant for many kcs, Wame steady at 
fisation, oraredf so flexible a descrip- last, and an orderly member of the pla- 
tion as to be easily converted to oppo- netary family. Another thdorist of a 
i^tc purposes, it cannot be wondered that more fertile genius has in^roved upon 







i4/^ by knocking^ off a pitlce of the 
8uh> mth his plulsophical hammer, and 
Wiiduw it throug;h infinite space till the 
oentrifugal force beings exhausted, and 
the ijj^nited mass pretty well cooled, it 
took a rotatory motion, and in the course 
of time became a very comfortable dwell¬ 
ing fur innumerable animals that have 
been hatched by the heat, like the eggs 
of the crocodile in the mud of the Nile, 
or those of the ostrich in the sands of 
the Desert. Whence originated the germ 
of all vegetation and the principle of ani¬ 
mated nature would appear to be a ques¬ 
tion very hard to solve; but your sturdy 
itheorut is not to be daunted by difficulties 
wliich impede the progress of more patient 
enquirers. He can take the universe to 
pieces and put it together i^ain with as 
much ease and accuracy as the artist 
does a chronometer. But this is not all, 
for having once framed his scheme, it 
becomes an infallible rule by which the 
must intricate and perplexing problems 
may he easily solved. As a proof of this, 
1 shall close the present lucubration with 
a passage from an enlightened en(|uirer 
ot the present day, who has excogitated 
a complete, and, to me at least, a very 
satisfactory definition of vitality. These 
are his words:— 

“ Could the human eye be rendered 
sufficiently microscopic to pry distinctly 
into the minutest integrant particles of 
animal organization, analogy, derived 
from the more evolved structure, war¬ 
rants the conclusion, that every organ 
would be found essentially different in 
the disposition, form, number, and pro¬ 
portion of its radical and constituent 
principles; hence it is fair to infer that 
the vital power manifested by the pro¬ 
perty of excitabili^ pqrtakes of the na¬ 
ture and qualit^ of such diversity, and 
consequently it is allowable to affirm, 
that the excitability of the brain is mo¬ 
dified by the peculiar structure of that 
organ; the same may be said of all the 
thoracic and abdominal viscera, likewise 
of the muscular, nervous, vascular, cuti- 
cular, cellular, membranous, lie^ent- 
eus, and ossi^ arrwgements of animal 
matter.”—“But,” continues this most 
perspicuous physiologist, “ although the 
property of excitability in these (usriini- 
iaijiarts varies, as effects proceedingfrom 
di^rent causes, ^et similarity in general 
principle and design, joins and asBOciates 
every variety in a spedes of indivisible 
union, for the purj^se of constituting 
and presendng the integrity of the svs- 
toqn, and mrintaining the vital and saiu- 
taiy relations of its various oilmans j hence 


st^ar genefd laws, modified by dir 
versity of strueturej govern and con¬ 
solidate the animal frame, as a compound 
whole.” 

According to this mode of account¬ 
ing for the varieties of animated forms 
that exist on the globe, it appears 
that every individual being lay wrapped 
up in its atomic state till the plastic 
agency of excitability came with vital 
power to hatch it into activity^ But 
should any one unluckily demand a 
precise definition of this prindple of 
excitability, the answer -1 much fear wiU 
be, NOTHING. 

NEW SYSTEMS 01' EDUCATION. 

Mil. EDITlin, 

YOUR Correspondent “ D—t,”* has 
Styled the new school system “ that of 
Lancaster and Bell.” This association 
of names is extremely erroneous; for 
the new System of Education, or that of 
Madras, was invented by Dr. Bell only. 
That venerable character, anxiously en- 
g-aged, far from his native shores, in super¬ 
intending an Orphan Asylum, first, and 
alone, discovered, and reduced to practice 
that principle by which “ a school teaches 
itself." From 1789 to 1796, Dr. Bell 
experienced at Madras, the utility df 
that power of the mind, there originally 
exerted. An accountof his novel experi- 
meht, extracted from the records of the 
Institution, and corroborated ‘ by the 
highest existing authorities in India, was 
published soon after the arrival of the 
I>r. in London, in the year 1797. In 
tins publication was first developed the 
principle of the new system, and from 
hence sprung its name and its qualities. 
It was not until 1801, after Mr. Watts^ 
in London, and Dr. Briggs, in Kendal; 
had adopted the system solely from Dr. 
Bell's little book, that Mr. J. Lancaster 
opened his school in the' Borough. In 
1803, Mr. Lancaster published, not a 
new eiqieriment in education, not anew 
orgw of the human mind for the ac¬ 
quisition and communication of know¬ 
ledge, but what he modestly terms 
“ Improvements in Edveation,” and with¬ 
out announcing any claim to originality 
of principle, or detailing any regular 
code of scholastic administration in con* 
formity to a new prindple, he rests con¬ 
tented, with his exposure of what he^ 
calls “ dunce schools, and Sunken 
Bchoolmastersi” aod recommending a 
scheme of rewairds and puiuahments for 
cltii^nn. What he astumedaltarwaiff^ 
-[- ■ , - _ ‘ - ' 
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«HMt be had notmogf to do with th^ ^P* 
ftuMaon of the Madras, or new gyatom of 
education; for even the practices which he 
adopted as improvements upon it beings 
founded i'l the ignorance of its true 
spirit, and of the nature of learning, 
^d of children, tended rather to impede 
its production of useful ends, than to 
accelerate its success. It is highly im¬ 
proper, therefore, and unjust to call the 
new ^stein of education, indefinitely 
that of ** Lancaster and Bell,” or in the 
words of your correspondent to say ;— 

" The new school system of Lancaster 
and Bell will soon remove every hope of 
improving the old schools, by rendering 
them incapable of supporting respectable 
achoolmasters.” 

In 1811 The National Society for 
the Education of the poor in the 
principles of the established church was 
instituted, and in 1817 it was incor¬ 
porated. This society resolved to sidopt 
the system into their schools, and Dr. 
Bell being requested to act as superin¬ 
tendent, without receiving any remu¬ 
neration, the Institution immediately 
commenced its labours. Having inves¬ 
tigated the state of education amongst 
the poor, and determined as the best 
means to restore virtue and content¬ 
ment, to erect and enlarge schools for 
the proper training of poor children; 
multitudes of infants were found desti¬ 
tute, uncultivated and irreligious, and 
though there were schools on tlie old plan, 
they were totally inefficient to afford in¬ 
struction to those who were in need of 


eiijoy the oen^ts of Ihliaine initnictim 
gratuitously. 1 really do not perciliTir 
how the new system can rei^r 
schools incapable of improvement, uldew> 
by exhibiting its matehless superiority, 
instead of emulation it produces ^spair; 
nor bow it renders them unable to sup* 
port respectable masters, unless th(^ 
masters possess other qualities of a 1«|8 
commendable nature. As to the peitf^ 
nurseries of filth and vice, those night 
schools, and winter meetings, their an¬ 
nihilation would be highly conducive to 
the preservation of good morals. Yet 
after all, if masters of new schools, and 
private respectable teachers were to' do 
their duty, they would have no reason 
to complain. It is not the capaciousness 
of the new school-rooms, nor the novelty 
of the plan, nor the distress of parents, 
but the want of arrangement, the defi¬ 
ciency of progress, the comparative un¬ 
happiness of the old schools, wbidk 
render them incapable of supporting re¬ 
spectable masters. If those masters can¬ 
not in old schools, for which they have 
so much attachment, procure, in apopu- 
louR neighbourhood, a sufficient main¬ 
tenance, it is to be feared they would 
not be more successful in retaining their 
scholars even on the new plan. With 
respect to masters of the national schools, 
though there are many who are com¬ 
paratively illiterate, and of no strength 
of mind, yet I am far from yielding ^at 
they, in general, are inferior either in 
moral conduct, or acquirements, to those 
who have been accustomed to teach the 


it. Thousands of faiuilieS were found, 
who, struggling with the greatest diffi- 
cnlty to obtain a scanty pittance, were 
still desirous that then* children, though 
meanly clothed, should be taught to re,^. 
These were the objects of the society; 
and Schools were not built, until they 
were, too truly, found necessary. If the 
establishment of a school, in a populous 
neighbourhood, has the effect of de¬ 
priving respectable men of their sub¬ 
sistence, I can only regret that those 
sritoolmasters shoilla so long continue in 
prejudice, and not adopt that method of 
teaching, which, by drawing the children 
from their own schools, proves its ex¬ 
cellence. Eor let it not be tl|ouj|lit that 
parents who can pay for educatton arc 
not practical judges of their children's 
progress at school: and if tjt^ take 
them from other seminaries and ai^ly 
fog.aifodssion into charity rohools, I 
sIhwM think it no recommendation of the 
Ntw NosTHtY Mac. —No. 65. 


children of the poor. Many of them are 
far superior in ability, activity, sad 
integritk^ %ut your correspondent ob¬ 
serves that, » • 

“ Under the plausible pretext' of teach- 
i^ all, all are reduced to the same state 
ot ignorance.” Having explained the 
sort of children it was the primary oi^ 
ject of the National Soriety gratuitously 
to instruct, and feeling how compara¬ 
tively restricted the adoption of the sys¬ 
tem is in schools for the higher orders, 
I understand “ teaching n//,” to meaxs 
all the children of those parents who are 
of themselves unable to give them a 
proper education. By “ a pretext of 
teaching,” your correspondent must 
mean a profession, an appearance of 
teaching, but in realitjr no teachiiw. 
This profession of teaching may again 
be resolved into the communication of 
knowledge considered abstractedly; and 
the erection of schools, appointment of 
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trained, ilO instruction oominu< 
»ted, then it is proper to call vain 
fcssiont--“ a plausible pretext.” But 
National Society on!}', for I speak 
not of those societies who have not 
adopted the pure system of Dr. Bell, has 
officially announced, that there are now 
reported as directly united to the society 
audinstructed iu conformity toils princi¬ 
ples, one hundred and sixty-five thousand 
chil^en. The «ducation those children 
receive is not pretended to be either 
tilassical or raatlieinatiial, and therefore 
if those branches of instruction be ex¬ 
cluded in the profession as well as in tlie 
performance, it is notjust to denominate 
the exertions of the pious and loyal, 

“ a plausible pretext.” They do perform 
what they profess. Their great object 
is " education in the principles of the 
established churchand the principles 
of that church are taught In con¬ 
nection with that object there are many 
points which have engaged the anxious 
attention of the visitors; with reading, 
writing, religious knowledge, and arith¬ 
metic, the habits of industry, activity, 
euhurdinatiun, regularity, cleanliness, 
a*'., value of time, iTre most carefully 
instilled. These effects on the children 
and their parents are most gratifying; 
real poverty and meanness of situation, 
though once in rags and squalidiiess, anil 
ignorance and wirkedness, may, hy the 
method pursued in those schools, be con¬ 
verted into cleanliness, order, iioatiicss, 
sobriety, obedience, decorum. This is 
learning consummated. A little ob¬ 
servation on the children of the lowest 
order, in the streets and at home, may 
frequently discover the efreefc of the 
Madras discipline. Tl.c principle is in- 
visihle, in the mind, hut it has evident 
demonstr.afiun in the conduct. Enjoy¬ 
ing a pedestrian excursion, a few days 
ago, through the wild and mountainous 
tracts of North Wales, 1 could not but 
lament the general deficiency of edu¬ 
cation. Walking early in the morning 
however from Caernarvon to Bangor I 
was much pleased with the behaviour of 
aome children on the road. About a 
mile further, I was still more delighted, 
when I read over the door of a neat cot¬ 
tage, “National School,” to which 
these children were repairing. Another 
instance of the improvement making in 
the state and disposition of the children 
may he mentioned; one evening I found 
myself at the juncture of two roads, 
without hnv ing any idea which 1 should 



or^y, 

girls, with dinner bmets under tl 
arms, approached; I had little hopes 
that they would understand me, as J 
had frequently before been disappointed* 

“ Which is my road, said I to the first, 
to M—?’’ “ That way," said he, pointing 
to the right. 1 was proceeding iu his 
direction , “ Where do you want to go ?*’ 
suddenly cried a round faced, chubby 
cheeked hoy from the crowd. “ To 
M—” I again replied, pleased with the 
liv ely hluntness of the lad. “ That’s the 
nearest way (pointing straight for¬ 
ward) through Broughton.” 1 recol¬ 
lected the ncUiic, and hy this lucky in¬ 
stance of acuteness iny whole route was 
decided. These children were eoining 
from a national school; they were clean, 
iicat, cheerfuk and happy; and, n hat 
is so seldom the case, could speak a 
little English. These instances deserve 
no more notice tlum as tending to shew 
the superiority of children, who are in 
the way of being instructed above those 
who, though there may he respect.able 
masters in the parish, with few scholars, 
are sullered to wander in negligence 
and unlawfulness, without conduct, and 
without knowledge. I’c examine, in such 
a country as Wales, the interior of a 
national school, if tolerably governed, 
as 1 had the pleasure of seeing some, 
and then to compare the scene with the 
rude, half civilized beings, who are under 
no regular discipline, would indeed he 
a sufficient answer to the charge of using 
“a plausible pretext of teaching.”—If 
“ the state of ignorance” here expressed 
mean an absence of all classical and ma- 
thcmaticid knowledge,! concede that the) 
are not taught in national schools ;* nut 
because the system is, in any respect, 
disqualified to teach them ; hut they are 
omitted in a poor man's education, on 
account of their romparative inappli¬ 
cability to the comnmn purposes of ufe. 
What the National Society professes to 
teach, “ is taught, and taught in such a 
way as was never taught before," not 
reducing all to ignorqnce, but advancing 
all to useful knowlcage. 

The next assertion is one of more 
importance, and by the generality and 
latitude of expression more indeter¬ 
minate in its application—“ The vicious 

* Many superior schools, both public 
and private, have odojited the national 
system, the Charter House, the Newtek- 
free grammar school. Clergy OiphqB 
school. Sic. &c. 
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behaviour to the assistant, ,he to tha 
ipdebnitephrase, “put on a level.” It teacher, the teacher to the usher, iihe 
clearly contains a charge incompatible usher to the master, and he to the Baper>- 
with justice, and prudence, and common intendent. Need 1 say fewer faullM, 
sense. But what is that charge ? If it fewer crimes, less idleness, less insubor* 
be meant that a good boy is placed in dination, and more of every excellence 
the same class with a bad one, it may be must be produced by this plan, parti- 
just. This, however, can be no more cularly, when the mode of communicating 
reprehensible in national schools, than knowledge is so accordant. Constant 
in any other. There always will be employment prevents, at least while in 
different characters in every school, and school, a wicked hoy corrupting hik 
they must of necessity be, as to place, companions. The numbers m school 
near one another. But docs it mean that prevent close combinations, the vigilance 
the treatment of'both is the Siimc ? On of every officer ensures diligence. In 
comparing the general arrangements of each class, and in each division of the 
the new and old schools, the probable scliool are distinctions of rank. The 
result may be gained. The classes of the head of a class is a place of honour, anin- 
old scliools, 1 would speak of those for ferior phice a station of dishonour. All 


An j#B are pot in 
i the honest ^d mdustrioui.” The 
lie strength of the passage lies in'that 


the lower orders, seldom contain more 
than two or three scholars each, all upon 
an eipialityas to rank. They are coin- 
panionb in study, and generally in play— 
imbibing the same principles, and nursing 
the same habits. Now, if one of those 
be an idle boy, is there not danger that 
he will delay his companion ? If he be 
addicted to l)ing, will he not corrupt 
him ? If he be otherwise vicious is there 
not danger that his partner will be 
affected ? If they arc both idle and 
wicked, as there is no immediate and in¬ 


is Justi.'e : even a vicious boy, when he 
behaves himself properly in school cnjpys 
the reward of his diligence, by being re¬ 
moved to the place his abilities and ex¬ 
ertions have procured. But he retains 
it no lunger than his good conduct 
prevails. Should any signs of idleness 
or unsteadiness appear, he is instantly 
reminded, loses his place of honour, and 
is vigilantly watched. — But “ by a 
more daring and successful attempt at le¬ 
velling” docs your correspondent mean 
that the religious principles of the chdl- 


separahle connection between thenvand 
the master, what an oucourageraent to 
licentiousness does it afford! As boys, 
when there are few of them, are more 
intimately acquainted one with another, 
is not more evil likely, tf there ore bud 
character among them, U) he produced, 
than where from the numbers and 
fluctuation of a large school a continual 
diversity and variety of school-fellows 
is taking place ? Here, in the old school, 
the good and the bad are “ put on the 
same level” ivith regard to classification, 
and treatment, and station, and oppor¬ 
tunity of instruction. Consider now 
the arrangement of the new school. 1st, 
into classes of thirty or forty children: 
Sd, over each class an assistant teaclicr, 
who superintciids^the order, regularity, 
and behaviour of his class: Jd, the 
teacher who instructs his class, and is 
responsible for its discipline and im¬ 
provement: 4tli, ushers of different parts 
of the school inspecting the conduct apd 
preserving the diligence of the teachers: 
5th, the master and superintendent. 
Thus there is a regular gtadation of 
office, and a regular connection between 
every individual; for in almost every 
exercise each class is again divided into 


dren, who attend national schools, are 
all reduced to a particular standard? If 
so, as no religious tenets are, I under¬ 
stand, exclusively taught in those schools 
which style themselves Lancasterian, it 
shews the impropriety of D—t uniting, 
so iurliscriminately, the names “ of Lan- 
c.usfcr and Bell,” who differ so materially 
in their ptinciplcs and actions. And it 
also cAitradicts his second assertion; 
for if no systeiit has e^er been so sne- 
cossful in levelling, that is, in inculcating 
the principles of the established church, 
how arc the conductors of those schools 
guilty of “ a plausible pretext of 
teaching?' First it is said, the system 
“ reduces all to a state of ignorance,” 
then, if I have rightly understood the 
term, it is more successful than any ever 
was, in preserving uniformity of fiuth 
and worship. It is, undoubtedly true, 
that in national schools, both good chil¬ 
dren and bad are allowed the opportunity 
of gaining religious instruction, and tliat 
no other tenets than those of the 
established church are taught. I deem 
it a great excellence that we should have 
it in «ur power to preserve pure and un¬ 
polluted, the doctrines, and at the same 
time, retain the rising congregations of 




iioKPwlWKtiNriiidpIfes we ta _ ^ 
ilINMit'flcboole; ioA though no pasrenit is 
^rrt. what faith, what aoctrine he pro- 
if is always understood that the 
fthild, hr parting of the benefits, 
ebould also Gonform to the appointed 
rules of the institution. In tms there 
is no illiberality. All are admitted on 
voluntary application, without ques¬ 
tions as to their belief. I wish this to be 
more generally known; for when the 
IXmenters establish a school they raise 
a flame about liberafity of opinion and 
rehgiouB freedom, uid boast of their 
nducating children of all religious deno¬ 
minations without teaching the pecuha- 
rsties of ^cts; at the same time imply- 
ifl§, if not expressing, the tyranny and 
bimtry of the church of England schools, 
mmch, say they, recwve none, educate 
nope, but those of its own profession. 
That all are taught her principles is 
true; but that all are of her commu¬ 
nion is false. If applicants yield to the 
npmiomy of the school, to whatever 
flbareh or faith they belong, they are ad¬ 
mitted. Two-thirds of the children are 
frequently IKssenters. 

If I have misunderstood the asser- 


s wife <Sed of tbesame <S8tem|wr,imf 
the foUowing year onr i^t married i 
young woman who supplied to him Uaa 
visual faculty by unremitting, tender at¬ 
tentions. He met with her in a parisb 
he never had visited, till as an itinerant 
musician he travelled thither. The me¬ 
lody of her voice, and the sprightly man¬ 
ners and good sense of her conversation 
charmed him, and she was fascinated by 
his poes^ and his bag-pipe. She pre¬ 
ferred him to junior admirers, thought 
her lochet in cattle, sheep, and goats waa 
so ample that the bard settled at home 
upon a aott allotted for the laird's 
^r. 1^ first wife had no children. 
The next brought him a son, and he be¬ 
moaned, in pathetic lays, the cala¬ 
mity which deprived him of the joy of 
beholding the boy. He often passed his 
hands over the child's face, and pro¬ 
nounced he would be very beautiful; nor 
was the augury erroneous. He was 
about fiAe years old, when having ledhw 
father to a wooded hillock, near a small 
river, he laid himself down and fell 
asleep. The father sat ruminating on 
past times, till tears overflowed hk 
cheeks; and absorbed in his own 


Hons of D—t, and have reasoned on 
ifnlse constructions, I beg that he will 
state more plainly what his objections to 
the new system are; and then my an¬ 
swers may be more intell^ble. I dq- 
aire not to pursue any idle controversy. 
If D—t will tell me, and I earnestly re- 

S nest he will, how the operations of the 
lational Society deprive recqiectable 
BHoters of their sumistence; how its 


thoughts, he did not perceive a neigh' 
hour until spoken to by him. The bard 
reproached this intruder for coming 
upon him like the slow creeping deer 
stalker, and the intruder apologised, by 
assuring him, he had no intention of ap¬ 
proaching as a spy; but he had lost ius 
only pair of shoes, and had nearly lost 
his life at sea. He came to relate hk 
adventure, and to intrcat the bard to 


nBXertioBB by a plausible jwetext of teach- clothe it with the ever-enduring drapery 
iag all reduce all to IIm sane state of of song. This man maintained a large 
ignorance; how in the new school the family by fishing with a small boat, am 
honest and indiAtrious'^ are put on the by brewing whiskey, which he conveyed 
same level with the idle and vicious, then to other districts in his little hark. He 


shall I have reason to think hk charges 
met the result of observation or examinar 
tioD, or experience, and not what those 
assertions at present appear, the gene- 
giU and indeterminate censures of a pre- 
jufliMd mind. 

With many thanks for your kind at¬ 
tention to the subject of education, I 
remain, Mr. Eifitor, sincerely yours, 

^une 43, 1818. Phjlacbibos. 


A soirc raoH the Gaelic. 

THE bard who composed the song of 
winch the following k a defective trans- 
Iption, was a mutidan, hunter, fisher, 
aad boatman, highly gtfted ly nature in 
l^rfon aad mind; but in ^ fortieth 


was the most daring seaman on the 
coast, passing from the main land to the 
Isles, with no help buC his son, a lad not 
fourteen years old, though they must 
sometimes sail or row very near the 
vortex of Corryvekan, This late voyage 
was interrupted by deocrying at a d» 
tance a ship which he took for a king's 
cutter. He hastily put in to an unla- 
habited islet, and landed his kegs of 
whiskey. In thu precipitate work he 
neglected to fasten his boat securely; 
she slipped from the stones where he 
had tied the rope, and in desperation he 
threw off “his cloaths and swam after 
her. A violent gde arose, and be 
would have been drowned but for the 
presence ef mind «f Us son, who bad 


m toii' lM|[inQite|' oirMrinll 
Imi been sold 'by a'nuin who liTcRirnear 
^ father's dwemu^. The animal had 
ofiten been feil with grains from bis 
father's small brewery. The lad eaUed 
to him, as he was wont, to intimate that 
n mess awaited him.- He galloped to 
the spot. The boy mounted him, and 
rode through the billows till the horse 
must betake himself to swimming. The 
youth continued shouting till his father 
nttended to the sound. He understood 
the intention; repeated this call to the 
horse. The animal swam to him, and 
suffered him to seize his mane. The lad 
by dint of swimming regained the shore, 
and invited the horse in his usual strain. 
He and the boatman got to land in 
safety ~bnt thif shoes were washed 
away by a flowing tide. 

Thus sang the sightless bard:—The 
sweet breath of summer comes wafted 
on morning gales; while, resting upon 
a sunny knoll, the sightless bard retraces 
days of other times, gone by, never to 
return. Then his eyes were fountains 
of delight. He could rejoice in the 
rising sun, or gaze on many tinted 
clouds, till the spirit of song kindled in 
hh breast. Now he rises in darkness 
from his heathy couch. The bright 
beaming noon-day is to him a moonless 
night, and even the lovely face of his 
son is a stranger to his view. More sad 
than all—manhood wrapped in gloom, 
like the dark fags of cheerless winter, 
sinks in showers of grief. The tears he 
hoped to shed unknown to all have been 
observed by a fearless ridbr of the waves. 
He comes as the slow creeping stalker of 
mottled deer, and the welling tide of 
woe is no longer poured out in deep se- 
oresy. But he came not as the base 
spy of hidden cares ; he came to tell his 
tale of dangers. He intreats the record 
of deathless song, and a glorious sun 
strikses his light through the soul of the 
bard. Rider of the waves t thou couldst 
guide the prow—thou couldst defy the 
bnffetling surge—thou hast braved the 
tumbling, foamii^ howling Corrjvvekiin, 
and the yelling blasts of the hills—the 
hurried leaping of the heart; the Wild 
lutterness of despair, when death, in the 
ghastliest form, assailed thy strangling, 
gasping, stifling breath—these and 
the hoUow roarings of contending^ cur- 
r^tnta thou hast overcome—but it is not 
given thee to describe thy mighty strug* 
ttes, thy sufferings^ or thy triumph over 
mr and jeopardy. There the blind bard, 
^ the light of Im sold, must-give fhee 
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thtirfathers. The flB^n|B of ibtiowi 
for the hero—the boast of the hiineer 
for the ranger of rustiing woofls, or*^ 
bounding traverser of the hills-^rtfe 
patient fisher of gliding waters, or 
through the heaving sea— aB, allborfow 
their fame from the bard, without 
they are remembered no more. 

The bold rider of the waves pldlmii 
to the briny waste, to snatch fail brnt 
from the pointed rocks, and from tliB 
overwhelming billowy gulf. Icy chifl- 
ness rushes over his manly frame, btkt 
the heat of a dauntless spirit glows hi 
every vein. Round and round I© 
swims, and tries to ascend to.the ffi^^ 
ing babitatian of safety. He repilli 
and repeats on all sides the daring stiim 
against a. sweeping tide, that hears aw% 
the last hope or escape from a grafe 
among the caverns of the deep. Hml ib 
the youth of the ready thought i itshdfl 
be his to conquer in the hour of peril. 
This voice invites tlie neighing steii#; 
the steed well broke to crons from ihilb 
to shore, b/ the efforts of Ws (Writ 
sinewy limbs. Steed of the high heatt! 
green be tliy pasture on the plain. Full 
be thy manger beneath the sheltering 
roof; and may the daughters of beatify 
caress thee and say. Thou hast gain«id 
the prize of swimmers—thou hast savifd 
the. hush.'ind and the father in the mo¬ 
ment of extremity—thou hast grant^ 
his dearest wish to the son of sons; and 
When mirth and jollity sparkle at the 
brid.al feast, the joy of dans, or tSc 
friendly cup refreshes the*stranger— 
we drink to the rider of the deep, to the 
son of soiW, and to the mighty steed. -G. 

W " 

moral OrnCIENCy up METHODISM'. 

MR. FDIIOn, 

We are much disposed to assume crii- 
dit to ourselves as a nation for the 
numerous institutions which prevail in 
this land, having the moral ana religions 
improvement or the lower classes for 
their direct object. I have sometimes 
indeed heard grave divines in the midst 
of tlieir lamentations over the prevalhiil!© 
of immorality, derive consolation frim 
the reflection that though our enor¬ 
mities may be of a portentous magni¬ 
tude. the public chanties which abonml 
and the zeal of religious sodeties are of 
a nature to cover a multitude of sins. 
Far be it from me to undervalue any 
thing which contributes to the glory Of 
my country, yet when 1 lOOk arouwd 
aiM she that crime'll and wnteb^tneli 




e more a1>undaDt mjj^j 
Init feel an emotibn of eurpnee 
rpc indications of a tinted system 
J^ere such extraordinary pretensions 
set up to virtue and piety. The 
^luultiplication of convictions, and the 
reports that have been made upon the 
depravity of the lower orders of the 
community, are as little to the credit of 
the, religious associations upon which 
we pride ourselves, as to the legislatiie 
assembly to whose united wisdom and ex¬ 
ertions the people are ever eager to turn 
in all cases of difficulty. Yet in spite of 
jpenal laws tm the one hand, and of bene¬ 
volent establishments on the other, the 
imputation continues to be vitiated in a 
fhost alarming degree, and one genera- 
. tioQ only leaves a worse behind it, ndth 
|he prospect of another still more de- 
..praved to follow. This is no exaggerated 
ideetch, for the records at the Old Uailcy, 
imd the walls of oar prisons and nc^^i- 
itehtiary houses, to say nothing or the 
streets at large, bear dreadful evidence 
to the fact. Now were this a nation 
just emerging from barbarism, or 
escaped from the fiery ordeal ,of a revo¬ 
lution, much allowance might be made 
for the awful anomaly. But when it is 
considered that fur the space of one 
iiundred and fifty years, England has 
enjoyed ihd benefit of » restored con¬ 
stitution, and that for full a century past 
liberty has spread its wings over all her 
imrders, may it not well excite wonder 
to behold a mass of licentiousness bid¬ 
ding defiance to all moral application 
and^legal enactments ? A field of enquiry 
Jiere itself which calls for the 

most diligent aud scrutinizing examina¬ 
tion; and that not so much kito the 
ramifications of an cvil'which seems to 
have gained a fixed root in our soil, as to 
„ the inadequacy of the various means em¬ 
ployed for its eradication or correction. 11 
requires no extraordinary skill in political 
micbcc to perceive that defective laws 
inefficient institutions, serve but to 
istrengthen and render more injurious 
what they were designed to rbmove or 
prevent. The inquiry therefore should 
m directed to the state of our penal 
code and the inoperative efforts of those 
instruments which have received public 
encouri^ement under a persuasion that 
they were calculated to improve the 
manners and principles of toe people, 
jjfuch has been done in the investigation 
of ^ticular sources of moral corruption, 
•joa some ^od no doubt has been ac- 
OOmpliBihea; but after all, tois is scarcely 
any thing better than lopping off a few 


mischief. Visionarj schemes are doii* 
tinually obtruded upon public attentim 
by men ambitious of fame, or needy 
adventurers seeking employment; but 
experience shews that ml sueh devices 
are only productive of private advantagq, 
and that after imposing upon the crC'^ 
dulous for a short time, they end ip 
smoke, or leave the state of the body 
politic worse than it was before these 
empirical experiments were made to bob' 
ter its condition. 

The public encouragement of new 
projects in wliatcver concerns the morals 
of the people has a natural tendency to 
weaken the influence of old establish¬ 
ments, and to beget a spirit of disobe¬ 
dience where it did not previously 
exist. Considering, therefore, how 
fashionable the rage for novelty has 
become in matters where it would have 
been better to have “ sought for the old 
paths of experience and to have walked 
thereinmay we not without offence 
demand of the zealous promoters of in¬ 
novation what are the fruits of the 
religious changes that have already taken 
place? 

Methodism, for instance, has now sub¬ 
sisted, and been in active exercise for the 
space of four score years, a time surely 
of sufficient length to have warranted the 
expectation of an abundant harvest. 
But can it be said that after the multi¬ 
plication of meetings, the -.iccumulation 
of immense funds, establishments for 
foreign missions, and the passing of new 
protecting stalutes in their favour, these 
sectaries have contributed in any per¬ 
ceptible degree to the improvement of 
the morals of the people ? It will be no 
satisfactory answer to say tliat many 
sinners have been turned from darkness 
to light, and that the face of things bps 
undergone a great alteration in this or 
that village, through d^he instrumentality 
of the licensed itinerant teachers. All 
this may be very true, and yet the 
flattering changes upon which such ex¬ 
pectations were form^di mi^'y bave been 
as evanescent as the mist of the morn- 
ing.which is absorW by the solarheat 
and leaves no trace of fructification 
behind. 

Within half the period thatMetbodism 
has occupied in our history, the face ©f 
the Roman empire in the east and west 
was materially affected by the progress 
of Christianity, and that too in the 
midst of the severest trials which tim 
Impd of tyranny could inflict upon the 
preachers of the gospel and those who 



rt)M6tis deaoiAination, an immense i. j . 

efiigtne lias been in exercise for more ' EXALTED genius, like exalted vir- 
thun t%vo generations, under the direr- *“'*> however duly it inKy be honowed- 
tion of no ordinary hands, and arvowed- ^ those who arc capable either of ap' 
ly employed in reforming the people preciating its worth, or emulating its ene^ 
without having wrought an effect cor- ample, i&, nevertheless propertionably«-' 
respondent to its professions and posed to the bitterest shalts of envy «td 
laeans. On the contrary while every detraction. It ocrupieb an elevated situ- 
village has its meeting-house, a universal in the world, but * 

outcry it. heard upon the vitiation of -To be the mark where wrong 

manners and the increase of crimes. Aims with her poison^ anows;” 


-EXALTED genius, like exalted vir¬ 
tue, however duly it im^ be honoured' 
by those who arc capable either of a^ 
preriating its worth, or emulating its ew> 
ample, is, nevertheless proper tionably ex-* 
posed to the bitterest shalts of envyakd 
detraction. It occupies an elevated situ¬ 
ation in the world, but » 

-^"To be the mark where wrong 

Aims with her poisoned aiiows;” 


This question, therefore, forces itself 
upon the mind, whence is it that under 
such circumstances and with so vast an 
influence methodism has not succeeded 
in an equ.vl proportion in depopulating 
gaols, as in tbunding and filling conven¬ 
ticles ? 

Ju/y 11, 1818. John Oakxey. 

GAEIEKY OF SIR FRANCIS UOURGEOIS. 

MR. rniToa, 

IN reply to your correspondeat who 
enquires for some particulars respecting 
the picture gallery founded at Dulwich 
College, I send you the following brief 
information. Sir Francis Bourgeois, a 
Swiss by birth, who had long resided in 
this country, and acquired both fortune 
and repuiation by his profession as an 
historical painter, became desirous of 
securing his valuable collection of pictures 
for the benefit of the art. With ‘this 
view he made an offer of the same to 
the British Museum, the trustees of 
which threw such obstacles in his wav as 
induced him to transfer his proposal to 
other quarters. Strange to say he met 
with a cold reception alsoTrom the heads 
of other institutions in the metropolis 
on which he tendered his collection to 
the master, warden and fellows of the 
College of G od's g ift at Dulwich by whom 
it was accepted, and whose building is 
' now enriched by tliis bequest in addition 
to the pictures of Mr. William Cart¬ 
wright formerly •given to the same 
society. Sir Francis, besides his dona¬ 
tion of paintings, gave 10,0001. to keep 
them in preservation, aOOOl. for the 
fitting up of the f:illlery, and legacies of 
JOOOl. each to Uie principal and chaplain 
of the college.* G. S. 

* Mr. Evelyn,in his Diary says," Sept. 2, 
1676,1 went to see Dulwich Colledge, being 
the pious foundation of one Allen, a famous 
comedian m King James’s time. The 
chapell is pretty, the rest of the hospitall 
very ill coptriv^; it jet maifataines divers 
poore of both sexes; ’tis in a melanclioly 
part of Cajnerweff parish.'’ Vol.u. p 452. 


and whilst it is an object of admiration 
to such as have seiibe to discern, and li¬ 
berality enough to allow its merits, cli4 
cits also the hatred and malevolence of 
those who, destitute of i irtue, and bar¬ 
ren in understanding, would sully the 
purity of the spring they are not pe**^ 
initted to taste. 1 am led to offhlr 
these observations, from the perusal of 
a letter in Blackwood’s magazine of 
last month to Lord Byron, in which 
the writer puts forth as much bitterneW 
and malignity against tluit noble bard, 
as ever disgraced the annals of the press. 
Indeed I should scarcely have thought 
it necessary to notice so vile a supene- 
tation of " envy, hatred, and uncharita- 
bleness,” had it not occurred to me, that 
were such calumnies suffered to pass 
with impunity, their author might pos¬ 
sibly delude himself into a belief, that 
his extravagant and unmanly* insinua¬ 
tions had been received, and in some 
measure tolerated by the public. 

It should tiien appear Irom the poeti¬ 
cal “ notices to correspondents,” * which 
Mr. Blackwood has prefixed to what he 
is pleased to term In, “peerless maga¬ 
zine,” that he has in his employ certaiii 
furbi&ligrs*of fiilsehood tor his pages, 
who amuse then^sclves.by doing into Ut¬ 
ters —if we may ho allowed the term*— 
the characters of individuals justly en¬ 
titled to the highest eonsideration and 
respect, and infusing into those composi¬ 
tions as much personality and abuse «s 
they may deem necees.ary, either to 
Found their periods with liecoining ef¬ 
fect, or produee what may be mistaken 
for originality of thought and ener¬ 
gy of style. 'Phe traducer towards 
whoi'i these observations are parti* 
cular'y directed, has undertaken to 
supply tins publication with what, in 
the cant phrase of the day, is de¬ 
nominated “sauce piquante, ’ and un¬ 
der the occasional signatures of “ Tdolo- 
clastet,” " Presbyter AngUcanus,” &c, 
to calumniate all the authors of th«* day, 
whose vvril>u;,s shall have obtained fur 



.»'^"fflfir* jP~..-i curiositr. Tralf {| l^ovd Byron. Vofisl in fittk inqpAldillt 
tilil^ourer i» worthy of lun ure, and u attacks upon Ms poetic reputadoa, Us 
f|M any judge from the notice'inon- enemies would fain bhudcen and dtaoRn 
fUt'a" rhymes last month, he has ra* him in his character and conduct as a 
overdone his part man. Well and truly has he said: 

«Thelettm to the Reverend Sydney Smith, " From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 
Professor Playfetr, Haalitt, and Tom Have 1 not seen what hunuui things 
Moore, could do? 

Have all Idoloclastei’ nerve and pith— From the loud roar of foaming calumny 
We never read more bitter things be- To the small whuper of the aa paltry few, 
fore.” &C. And subtler venom of the reptile crew. 

* * * * The Janus glance of »hoK significant 

“ We havereceived Philemon’s sharp epistle eye. 

To Mister Wilson, author of" the Isle Learning to lie with silence, would scan 
(M Palms,” which calls that poet’s lyre a true, 

whistle, And without utterance save the shrug or 

And cuts him up throughout in monstrous >>gh, 

style !”* Heal round to happy fools its speechies* 

Ph&emou makes a great display of bristle, obloquy.” 

And seems to breathe the very stml of Lord Byron has had to defend himself, 

not so much ” from the arrow that flieth 
It seems, therefore, from these ex- atiioon day," as •• from the pestilence 
bracts, that a batch of letters has been walketh in darkness.” He » lies 
fteeeived ” hteathing ihr vtry loul of bile," been the mark 

against five gentlemen, who, however For blight and desolation compassed round 
^ectionable their political principles. With hatred and contention 
must be allowed to occupy a ve^ high but bursting through the crude defor- 
rituation in this Augustan age oflitera- mity of his enemies with redoubled splen- 
tore: but the bard of Lalla Roukh— a dour on each assault, he has driven them 
production whichwillbereadwithdelight to a state of roaring idiotey, which oc¬ 
as long as the language in which it is casionaUy finds vent in that descriptioit 
written shall exist—the translator of of general invective and execration on 
Anacreon, “ the poet of all circles, and wh^h I now beg leave to offer some 
the idol of his own," is to be carped at, remarks. 

kis mtentions misrepresented, and his The ” Letter to the author of Beppo” 
diaracter traduced, and all this because. Is ushered in by an affected “ Note to 
in the first place, his snlendid talents have the Editor,” wherein the writer kindly 
procured for him a aegree of public fa- expresses his concern, that all the critics 
vour which renders every thing said of who have ever, commented upon Lord 
him of more than common interest to Byron's poetry should " have been led 
the world; and in the next to gratify away by a (pardonable) enthusiasm in 
the depraved appetites of some fejv crea- favor of his genius, to award to him a 
turesofidlenessapddiasi^ation, who, too greater degree of fame as a poet thnn 
feeble to contest with genius, are gratj- agreed with the notions which he (Pres- 
fied only by the dark and malignant byter Anglicanus) had long ago formed 
whi^erings of its enemies. I have of the talents and character oAhat illus- 
bcen led imperceptibly into this slight trious bard.” He goes on to state that 
tribute of admiration for Mr. Moure, Lord Byron has no where so fully de¬ 
being well assured that no opinion veloped the “ baseness of his prindples" 
of mine can raise lum higher in public as in his “ Venetian Story,” and that 
estimation than be at present stands; “he has degraded Ids^gpnius by a series 
but there is an iodividual from wliom, of cool sarcasms, in ridirale of the fide- 
bythe vilest and most unjustifiable ca- lity of English wives,” and after besmear- 
lunnies, the tide of popular applause has ingthe editor of the “E^burgh Re- 
been in some measure turned : me who view” with his awkward flattery, this 
has been elevated by fame to the loftiest qualified critic finishes his “ Note” «>nd 
(HOBaple of her temple but to render him introduces his “ Jjetter." 
the more liable to the shafts of envy and Your limits will not allow me to midce 

——- such quotations from the poem Beppo 

• See Notaces to Blackaood’s Magazine ns would exhibit the falsehood of this as- 
for June. sertion in its fedlc&t light; yet surely the 
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feslmigiiy. oC all the wriodical ccHacs of 
(lay is to be dbpencled upon. It would 
Iro singular enough, if what has been 
pfonounbed by «// who have seen it as 
an ingenious and lively satire on the 
vices of an Italian metropolis, should 
turn out to be a series of cool sarcasms 
against the fidelity of English wives! 
But mark the inconsistency of this 
sneaking malignant: he takes occasion 
frequently in the course of his letter to 
abuse Lord Byron for the deep and me¬ 
lancholy tone of his writings, calls him 
“ the moat lugubrious of mortals,” affects 
to “ disbelieve that he liad ever any real 
cause for sorrow',” and states that “ he 
how'led by day upon the house top, and 
called upon the world to admire his song 
tif lamentation, and join in its doleful 
chorus,”—and after having expressed 
that “these have been his notions of 
Lord Byron’s poetry for some years,”* 
as soon as ever bis Lordship publishes a 
harmless jeu d’ esprit—in the words of 
one of the first critics of the day, “ with 
as little serious meanii^ as can well be 
imagined, except that of being a lively 
and playful satire” — he immediately 
breaks forth into the most furious and 
imianc invectives against him, and de¬ 
plores “ that he should have thrown 
from him the harp of the mighty, which, 
when he dashed his fingers over the 
strings, faded as was the harmony,^ and 
harsh the execution, were still made for 
their listening, who had loved the solemn 
music of the departed !" B’^hat rational 
readers will be enabled to comprehend of 
such bathos as this I know not, but 
their risible faculties w'^11 doubtless be 
affected, w'hen they are told that this 
iitupendous critic takes the Devil in one 
hand and lordByroii in the utlicr, and after 
having paced up and dow'n 16 columns of 
Mr. Blackwood's Edinburgh magazine, 
And made various comparisons between 
them, in which the “Prince of Dark¬ 
ness has always the advantage of his 
Lordship, he settles the point by de¬ 
claring it to be his conviction that Satan 
is by far the noblest character of the 
two ; for that ogi^poct “ has all the ma¬ 
levolence of a demon without the gene¬ 
rosity of the superior fiend I” 

of the opinions of all critics who have 
evpr spoken flivourably of Lord Byron’s 
genius, this “ Presbyter Anglicanus” has 
an utter contempt; he considers their 
praise as “ sneaking adulation,” and the 

“ shouts of the vulgar” &c. «o that out 

* Probably ever since the appearance of 
the English bards and Scotch reviewers. 
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of the thopshiilli of ^l||i^i,dj& \yhp hf ye 
descahted upon nis Eorasi^ij poetl^, 
this person would fain delude mmself 
into a belief, tluit he alojhe haS exhibited 
the slightest perception, either in ajppte- 
ciating its merits, or exhibiting its de¬ 
fects. lie w'ould endeavour to persuade 
the public that the opinions of such 
men as Moore, Gifford, Rogers, Scott, 
Southey, Campbell, &c. sink into com¬ 
parative nothingness as soon as he 
puts forth his sentiments upon the point 
in question. Yet these, the most illus¬ 
trious names of which this age can boast, 
have all and eac/( expressed the most ex¬ 
alted eulogiums on the bard w'ho, ac¬ 
cording to the statement made hy this 
pettyfogging traducer, “has, with Wan¬ 
ton hypocrisy, tortured ‘ their’ feeling]?, 
and, with cool contemptuousness, insult¬ 
ed ‘ their’ principles.” The noblest 
poets and critics of the age have admitted 
to their most intimate friendship and 
association the man “ who is the enemy 
of his species, and whose poetry need n<rt 
to have been different from what it is, 
although’he had lived and died in the 
midst of a generation of heartless and 
unbelieving demons.” I'hey have sheWn 
themselves proud in publicly testifying 
. their esteem for the Being “ whose he¬ 
roism is. lunacy, . whose philosophy is 
folly, whose, virtue is a cheat, and whose 
religion is a bubble!”,—Yet such are tire 
conclusions wliich must be-^rawn, if 
any credit is to be attached to the asser- 
tion.s of this base vituperator of genius, 
lie further st.atcs that it is not Ins pur¬ 
pose to describe, or attempt to describe, 
wherein Lord Byron differs from otlrcr 
gre.it poets who have preceded him, 
“but when he expresses an opinion 
wbichJ»c*acknowledges to be different 
from that of tlx# world at large, it is in¬ 
cumbent on him to offer something like 
a valid testimony; some proof in sup¬ 
port of that opinion, unless, as in the 
present instance,” he is conscious of hav¬ 
ing oftered to the public, a tissue of 
glaring and indefensible falsehoods. 

I should not have condescended to 
honour, with this particular notice, a 
production, so entirely divested of all 
manly sentiment and liberality, as the 
“letter to the author of Beppo,” had 
I not felt it my duty to express my de¬ 
cided reprehension that a petty BcribUer 
should continue to pour forth the vile and 
paltry ebullitions of his malice, merely 
because he imagines that his insignifi¬ 
cance will secure him from the chastise¬ 
ment to which he is so justly entitled. 

A. 

Voi . X. F 
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lOWDOlf. 

MII. SOiTOK* ,„ „ 

the following statement of Polls on 
Election of Members of Parliament 
for the City of London during the pre¬ 
sent reign may not be altogether unac¬ 
ceptable at this time. 

1761 Sir Robert Ladbroke 
Rt. Hon. Thos. Harley 
William Beckford, esq. 

Sir Richard Glyn . . 

Sir Samuel Fludyer . 

1768 Rt. Hon. Thos. Harley 
Sir Robert Ladbroke . 

William Becklbrd, esq. 

Barlow Trecothick, esq. 

Sir Richard Glyn . . 

John Paterson, esq. 

John Wilkes, esq. . . 

1770 On the decease of William Beck- 
ford, esq. Richard Oliver, esq. 
was elected. 

1774 John Sawbridge, esq. 

George Hayley, esq. 

Richard Oliver, esq. 

Frederick Bull, esq, 

William Baker, esq. . 

Brass Crosby, esq. 

John Roberts, osq. 

1780 George Hayley, esq. . 

John Kirkman, esq. . 

Frederick Bull, esq. 

Natlianiel Newnham, esq. 

John Sawbridge, esq. 

Richard Clark, esq. . 

John Kirkman, esq. died at Margate 
the day the Poll closed (115 Sep.) but the 
Sheriffs returned his name in the Inden¬ 
ture with the three other members, and 
on the 28th November following John 
Sawbridge, esq. was’unaiiiinously elected 
in his room. 

1781 George Hayley, esq. died the ,S0th 

August; the Candidates were 
foe Lord Mayor (Sir Watkin 
Lewes,) and Richud Clark, esq. 

The Rt. IloSi. foe Lord Mayor 2685 
- - ■ 2387 

4789 
4554 
4479 
2823 
2816 
287 
52 


4306 

3983 

3663 

3285 

3193 

3729 

3678 

3402 

2957 

2823 

1269 

1247 


3456 

3.390 

3354 

3096 

2802 

1913 

1398 

4062 

8804 

8150 

3036 

2957 

1771 


1784 


Richard Clark, esq, 

Brook Watson, esq. . 

Sir Watkin Lewes . . 

Nathaniel Newnham, esq 
.John Sawbridge, esq. . 

Richard Atkinson, esq. 

Samuel Smith, esq. 

Rt. Hon. William Pitt 
Upon this a scrutiny took place and 
U»e numbers were finally declared as 
follows: 

Brook Watson, esq. . . . 4776 
Sir Watkin Lewes .... 4541 
Nathaniel Newnham, esq . . 4467 
John Sawbridge, esq. . . . 2812 
Richard Atkinson, esq. . . 2803 
Samuel Smith, esq. ... 286 

Rt. Hon. William Pitt ... 56 

J760 William Curtis, esq. . . . 4846 
Brook WatwD, esq. . . . 4101 


Sir t¥atkin Lewes . . . . 3747, 

< John Sawbridge, esq. . . . 8586 
Nathaniel Newnham, esq. . 2582 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor (Wm. 
Pickett).1064 

February 23, 1793. Brook Watson, 
esq. being appointed Commissary, vaca¬ 
ted his seat, and on the 6tb of|Marcli 
following, John William Anderson, esq. 
was elected in his room on the shew of 
hands, the other candidate, Nathaniel 
Newnham, esq. not demanding a Poll. 

John Sawbridge, esq. died Slst Febru¬ 
ary 179.5. 

March 3. Election commenced and 
closed on the 5th, Mr. Combe declining 
on that day. 

William Lushington, esq. . 2834 
Harvey Christian Combe, esq. 1560 
1796. William Lushington, esq. . 4379 

Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor (Wm. 

Curtis) .4313 

Harvey Chri.slian Combe,esq. 3865 
John Win. Anderson, esq. . 3170 

William Pickett, esq. . . . 2795 

Sir Watkin Lewe.s .... 2354 

1802 Harvey Chri-stian Combe, esq. 3377 
Charles Price, esq. . . . 3236 

William Curtis, esq. . , . 2989 

Sir John Wm. Anderson, hart. 2387 
Benjamin Travers, esq. . . 1871 

Sir Watkin liOwes .... 652 

William Lushington, esq. 113 

1806 Harvey Christian Combe, esq. 2294 
Rt. Hon. foe Lord Mayor 

a (James Shaw). 2276 

Sir Charles Price, bart. . . 2254 
Sir William Curtis, bart. . 2205 
John Atkins, esq, . . . 315 

John Peter Hankey, e.sq. , . 168 

1807 Sir Charles Price, bart, . . 3115 

Sir William Curtis, bart. . . 8059 

James Shaw, esq. 2863 

liarvey Christian Combe, esq. 2583 
John Peter Hankey, esq. . . 226 

Mr. Hankey died the afternoon the 
Election commenced: the first day’s Poll 
was as follows; 

Sir Charles Price . . . , 171 

Sir William Curtis .... 167 

John Peter Hanl^ey, esq. . . 154 

James Shaw, esq.148 

Harvey Christian Combe, esq. 124 
1812 Harvey Christian Comlie, esq. 5125 


•Sir William Curtis, bart. . . 4580 
Sir James Shaw';; 'hart. . . 4082 

John Atkins, esq. 3645 

Robert Waifoman, esq. . . 2622 

Matthew Wood,esq. . . . 2374 


I’he Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor (C. S. 
Hunter) was a Candidate, hut declined 
before the commencement of the Poll, 
notwithstanding which 8 voted for him. 

Harvey •Christian Combe, esq. re¬ 
signed, and on the 10th June, 1817, the 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Mapr (Matt. Wood) 
was elected Upon a shew of hands'in 
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hit room, there being' no other Candi¬ 
date. 

1818 Matthew Wood, esq. . . . 5?t)0 

Thomas Wilson, esq. . . . 4829 

Robert Waithman, e.sq. . . 4603 

John Thomas Thorp, esq. •. 4335 
Sir William Curtis, hart. . . 4224 

John Atkins, e.sq.1688 

Mr. Alderman Atkins declined on the 
fiftli day, 

A greater number of Livery than was 
ever before known have polled at this 
Election, being very nearly 8000. The 
exact number stated is 7978. 

_ A riTIZE.V. 

ACCOUNT OF AN EPIDEMIC iN BE.NCAL. 

MR. EDITOR, 

A medical friend of mine, just returned 
from the East Indies, yesteitlay ])Utinto my 
hands a pamphlet lately published at Cal¬ 
cutta by Dr. Tytler, giving an account 
of the fatal Epidemic disease, which 
ravaged the district of .lessore in Bengal. 
I quote you the i'oliowirig passage to shew 
what beneficial influence may be expected 
from the spread of the gospel truths among 
the Hindoos. Tliepassage will si^eak volumes 
on the utility of missionary labours in that 
quarter ol' the globe. In my next, I shall 
give you a curious tran.sIation of one of the 
chapters of the Sama Veda by Rammohun 
Roy, a Hindoo of extraordinary character 
and talents, who has lately renounced the 
Indian superstition, acknowledges hut one 
God—has translated this chapter from the 
Veda to prove it, and is on his way to this 
country, to study the doctrines of the 
Christian Religion. I am, Ax. 

James .Toiinson. 

14 Princes-slreel, Hanover-square, 
duty 15th, 1818. 

To mitigate this fei^our, and soothe 
the feelings of the people, by removing the 
idea of infection, a notion which having 
originally arisen now generally }>revailed, the 
dwellings of the sick, in all quarters were 
personally visited by myself, and by touching 
and examining the patients, and administer¬ 
ing tlie remedies, I endeavoured to convince 
their friends no g^ieral contagion was pre¬ 
sent, for if such were the truth, the judge, 
who had frequently seen the sick, and my 
self, who was hourly in contact with the 
worst cases, must have been infected. 
Reasoning of tlfi# kind was however at¬ 
tended with no effect, and such as visited at 
my house appeared with camphor in their 
clothes, and smelling bottles in their hands, 
and declaring their thorough conviction of 
a pestilential atmosphere, betrayed evident 
signs in their countenances of being in 
momentary expectation of sudden dissolu¬ 
tion. Those, who from the dignity of their 
cast, wealth, and information, had influence 
over the minds of the populace, ^nd might 
in great measure have averted the alarm, 


were among the l^rsi 'fe encourage and 
spread the terror, dnd by their own example 
contributed much towards its condnnance 
and effect. Truth, neglected and despised 
on earth, was, with astrological wisdom 
sought for in the skies ! and tlie beautiful 
constellation of the Galaxy, shining in 
splendid majesty every evening over Jessore, 
was most ungenerously accused of shower-, 
ing down pestilence and destruction 
the portion of the lower world immediately 
beneatli its influence. Some indirect sus¬ 
picions moreover existed that Jupiter, beam¬ 
ing gloiiuusly from the heart of that malig¬ 
nant demon the Scarpion, might not alto¬ 
gether be without connection with his sister 
I'rieuds of the mil ky-way. One sapient person 
famed aTrat’e others for superior sagacity 
and discernniei't, with iniliiite labour and 
difficulty accomplished the wonderful dis- 
coscry of there hap^)eniiig to be this year 
fire Satnrdayn in the English month of 
Auyust. The imjxirtunce of this fact, upon 
being promulgated, and its authority con¬ 
firmed by the prinled records of the Alma¬ 
nack in (he Calcutta directory, was imme¬ 
diately acknowledged; for this being a day 
dedicated to Sant, whose malignant potency 
has long been acknowledged in India, and 
the number five beiny the express pro¬ 
perty of the destructive Siva, a mystical 
combination was hence, with uns)>eakabl* 
penetration detected, •whose infallibility and 
baneful influence it would have amounted 
to sacrilege to question. 

Artifice and knavery did not hesitate to 
take their usual advantage of credulity and 
popular perplexity. A religRms devote* 
who had been unsuccessful in a legal con¬ 
test respecting land, publicly announced 
that the prevalence of the distemper was the 
wrath of heaven manifested in his cause, 
and would in consequence continue till hia 
asserted property was restored. This im¬ 
postor was seiz^, and after being confined 
dismisiied ^om the town. In the night of 
the 29*h a commotion, which might, but 
for timely precatltions, hiave been pr^uctive 
of serious mischief, occurred in the villages 
near the station. A number of Jadoos, or 
magicians, were reported to have quitted 
Morelly, witli a human head in their pos¬ 
session, which they were to be directed by 
the presence of supernatural signs to leave 
in a certain and to them unknown busteeKt 
village. The people on all sides were ready 
by force to arrest the progress of these 
nocturnal visitors; for the prophecy fore¬ 
told, that wherever the heaid fell, the 
destroying angel terminating her sanguinary 
career would rest, and the demon of death 
thus satisfied refrain from further devasta¬ 
tion in this part of the country.” • 


* A singular scene was witnessed that 
night by judge and myself. While 
walkmg along tiie road, endeavooring to 
allay the sgitatioo aod quiet the apprehea- 
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observations, anecdotes, &C. ILECSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE- 

“lv» fjth Ti dTro\tira.i. 


KING JAMES THE FIRST. 

Notwithstanding the praises which 
were lavished upon this British Solomon 
as his flatterers called him, it appears 
that the booksellers were far from being 
fond of engaging in his works. The 
learned Thomas Lydyiit, in a letter to 
Mr., afterwards Archbishop, Usher 
(written Viigust ‘22, 1611) says, “1 have 
sent you the King’s book in Latin against 
Vor.stiiis, yet scant dry from the press : 
which Mr. Norton, who hath the matter 
wdiolly in his own hands, swore to me, 
he would not print, unless he might have 
money to print it.” 

LORD BACON. 

This great man, of whom the world is 
yet to seek for a good memoir, submitted 
the manuscript of liis Novum Org.anum 
to the perusal of his cousin Sir I’homas 
Bodley, who in returning it, gave him 
this advice; “One kind of boldness 
doth draw on another insonmeb, that 
methinks 1 should olfeiul not to signify, 
that before the transcrijit of your book 
be fitted for the press, it will be requi¬ 
site for you to cast a censor’s eye upon 
the stilet-and e.iocntion,' which in the 
frame of your periods, andin divers words 
and plirases, will hardly go for current, 
if the copy brought to me be just the 
same that you would publish.” 

WOTTON AND GRAY. 

Sir Henry Wotlon whose history has 
been so well related by honest Izaack 
Walton, spent the close of hi%-\ cry busy 
life in Eton College, when he tmtered 
into deacon’s ordtrs, an8 he became pro¬ 
vost. 'I’he yv.ir bef ire bis death he said 
onretm uing to the College from an ex¬ 
cursion to VVinchester: “ How useful was 


sions of t'ce pcoplo, wo porcel\ tMl a faint 
light issuing liuin a thick cUun[> of bamboo, 
Attractid hy thiscircmustance, wo proceeded 
to the spot, and found ti hut the interior of 
which, tlnii was illuminated, contained five 
iniages of Hindoo gods, and one of them 
has since been a.scerlained to be Steetillah, 
or the formidable and celebrated Colat 
Beebce. In front of the idols that adorned 
this den of superstition, a female child 
apparently about 9 years of age, lay u|K5n 
the ground—she was evidently stupifled with 
intoxicating drugs, and in this manner pre¬ 
pared to return responses to such questions 
as those initiated into the mysteries should 
think proper to propose. 


thatiuivice of aholy monk, who persuaded 
lus friend to perform his customary devo¬ 
tions in a constant place, because in that 
place, we usually meet with those very 
thoughts which possessed us at our last 
being there: and “added Sir Henry” 

I find it thus far experimentally true, 
that my now being in that school, and 
seeing that very place where I sat when 
I was a boy, oreasioned me to remember 
those very thoughts of my youth which 
tlieii possessed me; sweet tlnuights in¬ 
deed, that promised my growing years 
numerous pleasures without mixtures of 
cares; and these to be enjoyed when 
time (wiru;h 1 tlicrcforc thought slow 
}>aced) liad changed my youth into man¬ 
hood; but age and e.xperiencc have 
taught me, that these were hut empty 
hopes; for I have always found it true as 
my Saviour did foretel, sulliciqnt for the 
day is the evil thereof. Nevertheless 1 
saw there a succession of boys using the 
same recreations, and questionless pos¬ 
sessed with the same thoughts that then 
possessed me. “ Thus one generation 
succeeds anotlier, both in their lives, 
recreations, hopes, fears and death.” 

Let the whole of this beautiful senti¬ 
ment be compared with Gray's Ode on a 
distant prospect of Eton College, and I 
am much mistaken if the reader will not 
at once see the original germ of that 
pathetic cornpo'Sition. 

.\h happy l)ills, ah pleasing shade, 

Ah fields belov’d in vain, 

Wliere once my careless childhood stray'd, 
A stranger yet to pain! 

1 feel the gales that from ye blow, 

A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing. 

My v/eary soul, they segmto sooth. 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 

T(» breathe a second spring. 

But it is in the description of the 
sportive joys of the youthful train that, 
the sage instructs the poet. 

Gay hope is theirs, by fancy h;d 
I,«ss pleasing when possest; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast; 

Their’s buxom health of rosy hue. 

Wild wit, invention ever new. 

And lively cheer of vigour born ; 

The thoughtless day, the easy night, 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly th’ approach of morn. 
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Alas', regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play! 

]Sio sense have they of ills to come. 

No care beyond to day: 

Yet see how^l around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black misfortune’s baleful train! 

Ah shew them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey the murderous band, 

Ah! tell them they are men. 

SHAKESPEARE! AND SPENSER. 

All the' critics upon our immortal 
di‘amati.st have dwelt with rapture upon 
his creative genius in bodying the ofl- 
.spring of his imagination, or in other 
words giving powers to airy nothings 
exactly adapted to the character and 
office ibr which he had occasion. Among 
those beings by far the most extraor¬ 
dinary is Caliban, the monstrous pro¬ 
duction of a dannon and a witch, in¬ 
heriting all the qualities of each parent, 
and uniting to the most hideous outwiird 
form a diabolical malignity jind :ii;nte- 
ness, witli siinp’icity and igtior.ance. Yet. 
this nncoutii rcpresenhition loses tlie 
credit of origifiality when the reader 
compares the jsictnre w ith ( he, j)erson- 
ification of lu.U 'n the Faery Queen: 

It was to wott, a wHd and savage nmii. 

Yet was no man, but only like in shape, 

And eke in stalure, higher by a span, 

All over-grown with hair, that could awliajie 
An hardy heart, and his wide mouth did 
gape • 

With huge great teeth like to a tusked Iroar, 
For he lived all on rapine and on rape, 

Of men and beasts, and fed on fieshly gore. 
The sign whereof yet stain’d his lips albre. 

His nether lip was not like man nor beast, 
But like a wide deep pok», down hanging 
low. 

In which he wont the relics of his feast, 
And cruel spoD, which he had spar’d to 
stow j 

And over it his huge great nose did grow. 
Full dreadfully empurpled all with blood 
And down both sides two wide long ears did 
glow. 

In the play Cafiban shews the con 
tracted limits of his knowledge and his 
attempt at grateful feeling, by the fol¬ 
lowing very natur^il expressions: 


I prithee let me bring thM where t^bs grow. 
And I with my long nails will dig tliee pig 
nuts. 

Shew thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee 
how 

To snare the nimble marmoset. I’ll bring 
thee 

To clust’ring iilberds ; and sometimes I'li 
get thee 

Young shamois from the rock. 

On turning to the third book of the 
Faery Queen, we meet with this descrip¬ 
tion of an Incubus, or at least the son of 
a witch, and his awkward courtsliip of a 
young damsel in distress who had put 
herself under thb beldam’s protection. 

Oft from the forest wildings he did bring 
Whose sides empurpled were with smiling 
red; 

And oft young birds, which he had taught 
to sing, 

llis mistress’ praises, sweetly caroled; 
Garlands of llower.s, sometimes for lier fair 
head 

He tine would dight; sometimeB the squirrel 
wild 

He brought to her in bands, as conquered 
To ho her thrall— 

Hi pointing out these coincideuces of 
apjdirent iiviitatioji, it is not intended to 
Cnist the slightest reflection upon the 
genius of tiie mighty master of the 
Imnian licart, w'hosc o.'iginal powers of 
conception and magical influence over 
the p:issions must ever corntnand the 
admiration of mankind, even should the 
language in which he wrote ever cease 
to be a living tongue. 

MILTON AND THOMSON. 

In the year ITSB the patriotic book¬ 
seller Andrew Millar printed a new 
edition of^Iiltou’s Areopagitica with iin 
iidmirablc pretax wriyen in a style of 
animation equal to the imiinswerablc 
performance which it recommends. The 
{iiithor of this preface was .Tume,s Thom¬ 
son, the poet, and any publisher, who 
should undertake to reprint the book at 
this time would render an acceptable ser¬ 
vice to the public. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORT. 

REPORT PKOM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON tuitous delivery of iiew publications, is 
THE-bopyRioiiT ACTS OF 8 ANNE, c. 19; to bc fouiid in fidecd of the year 1610. 
15 GBo. Ill, c. 53; 41 GEO. Ill, c. by which the Gompany of Stationers of 
107; AND 54 GEO. Ill, c. 116. London, at the request of Sir 'J'homas 

Ordered, by the Houxe of Commons to be Jiodhy, engages to deliver a copy of 
' Printed, a June every book printed in the Company (not 

■ THE earliest foundation for a claim having been before printed) to the Uni- 
from any public Library, to the gra- versity of Oxford. This however seems 
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to be eonfiued to the publicatioxffl ttf the 
Coiapany ki it« corporate capadty, and 
cotiiu in no case extend to those which 
mig ht, proceed from individuals uncon¬ 
nected with it. 

Soon after the Restoration in the, 
year 1662, was passed the “Act for 
preventingf Abuses in printing seditious, 
treasonable, and unlicensed books and 
pamphlets, and for regulating of printing 
and printing presses;” by which, for 
the first time, it was enacted, that every 
printer should reserve three eopies of 
the best and largest paper of every book 
new printed, or reprinted by him with 
additions, and shall, before any public 
vending of the said book, bring them to 
the Master of the Company of Station¬ 
ers, and deliver them to him; . one 
whereof shall be delivered to the keeper 
of his Majesty’s Library, and the other 
two to be sent to the Vice Chancellor of 
the two Universities respectively, to the 
use of the public libraries of the said 
Universities. This Act was originally 
introduced for two years, but was con¬ 
tinued by two Acts of the same Parlia¬ 
ment till 1679, when it expired." 

It was, however, revived in the 1st 
year of James II, and finally expired 
in 1695. 

It has been stated by Mr. Oaisford, 
one of the curators of the Rodlcian 
Library,* “ that there ate several books 
entered in its register, as sent from the 
Stationers’ Company subsequent to the 
expiration of that Actbut it is pro¬ 
bable that this delivery was by no means 
general, as there are no traces of it at 
Stationers’ Hall, and as Hcariic, in the 
preface to tlie “ Reliquise Bodleianse,” 
printed in 170.1, presses for I^n^factions 
to that library as peculiarly desirable, 
•' since the Act of Parliament for sending 
< rinic.s of books, printed by the London 
boiiksellers, is expired, and there are 
divers wanting for several years past.” 

During this period, the claim of 
authors and publushers to the perpetual 
Cpjl^right of their publications, rested 
upon what was afterwards determined 
to have been the common law, by a 
majority of nine to three of the judges 
on the cases of Millar and Taylor in 
1769, and Donaldson and Becket in 1774. 
Large estates had ..been vested in Copy- 

* Upon reference to the continuing Act 
of 17. Ch. II. c. 4, the clauses respecting 
tlie delivery of die three copies appear to 
be perpetual, yet it, should seem that they 
were not so considered, not being adverted 
to in the Act of Anne. 


rights ; these Copyrights had been as¬ 
signed from hand to hopd, had been the 
subject of family settlements, and in some 
instances larger prices had been given 
for the purchase of them (relation being 
had to the comparative value of money) 
than at any time subsequent to the Act 
of the 8th of Queen Anne." By this 
Act, which in the last of these two cases, 
has since been determined to have de¬ 
stroyed the former perpetual Copyright, 
and to have substituted one for a more 
limited period, but protected by addi¬ 
tional penalties on those who should in¬ 
fringe it, it is directed, that nine copies 
of each book that shall be printed or 
published, or reprinted and published 
with additions, shall, by the printer, be 
delivered to the warehouse-keeper of the 
Company of Stationers, before such pub¬ 
lication made, for the use of the Royal 
Library, the libraries of the Unii^rriiies 
of Oxford and Cambridge, the libraries 
of the four Universities of Scotland, the 
library of Sion College in Loudon, and 
the library belonging to the Faculty of 
Advocate.s at Edinburgh. 

From the passing of this Act until 
the decision of the cases of Bcckford and 
Hood in 1798, and of the University of 
Cambridge and Brycr, in 1813, it was 
universally understood, that neither the 
protection of copyright, nor the obliga- 
tiort to deliver the eleven copies attached 
to the publication of any book, unless it 
was registered at Stationer’s Hall, an 
act which was coiisidcred as purely 
optional and unnecessary, where it was 
intended to abandon the claim for Copy¬ 
right ; and iu* conformity to this con¬ 
struction, the Act of 41 Geo. 111. ex¬ 
pressly entitled the libraries of I’rinity 
College, and the King’s Inn, Dublin, to 
copies of such books only as should be 
entered at Stationers' Hall.t 

In Beckford versus Hood, the Court 
of King’s Bench decided, that the omis¬ 
sion of the entry onlj^prevented a prose¬ 
cution for the penalties inflicted by the 
statutes, but it did not in any degree im¬ 
pede the recovery of a satisfaction for 
the violation of the •copyright. The 
same Court further determined, in the 
case of the University of Cambridge 


•Birch, in his Life of Archbishop Tillot- 
son, states, that his widow, after his death in 
1695, sold the Copyright of his unpublished 
sermons for 2,500 guineas. 

t The whole number of entries during the 
70 years, from 1710 to 1780, does not equal 
that which has taken pteee in thehutfour 
years. See Appendix No. 1. 
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against Bryer in 1812, that the eleven 
copies were equally claimable by the 
ublic libraries, where books bad not 
een entered at Stationers' liallas where 
■ th^ had. 

The burthen of the delivery, which 
by the latter decision was for the first 
time established to be obligatory upon 
publishers, produced in the following 
year a great variety of petitions to the 
House of Commons for redress, which 
were referred to a Committee, whose 
Report will be found in the Appendix ;* 
and in 1814 the last Act on this subject 
was passed, which directed the indis¬ 
criminate delivery of one large paper 
copy of every book which should be pub¬ 
lished (at the time of its being entered 
at Stationers' Hall) to the British 
Museum, but limited the claim of the 
other ten libraries to such books as they 
should demand in writing adthin twelve 
months after publication ; and directed 
that a copy of the list of books entered 
at Stationers' Hall should be transmitted 
to the librarians once in three months, 
if not required oftener. 

It appears, so far as Your Committee 
have been enabled to procure informa¬ 
tion, that there is no other country in 
which a demand of this nature is carried 
to a similar extent. In America, Prus¬ 
sia, Saxony and Bavaria, one copy only 
is required to be deposited; in Frasice 
and Austria two, and in the Netherlands 
three; but in several of these countries 
this is not necessary, unless copyright is 
intended to be claimed. 

The Committee having directed a 
statement to he prcjiared by one of the 
witnesses, an experienced bookseller, 
of the retail price of one copy of every 
book entered at Stationers' Hall between 
the 30th July 1814 and the Ist of April 
1817, find that it amounts in the whole 
to 1,419/. Ss. lid. which will give an 
average of 532/. 4s. per annum; but 
the price of the bof^ks received into the 
Cambridge University Library from July 
1814 to June 1817. amounts to 1,145/. 
lOs. the average of which is 381/. 16s. 
8d. per annum. , , 

In the course of the inquiry committed 
to them, the Committee have proceeded 
to examine a variety of evidence, which, 
as it is already laid before the House, 
they think it unnecessary here to re- 
cmtulate; but upon a full consideration 
of^he subject, they have come to the 
following resolutions: • 

1. Resolved ,—^'Phat it is the opinion of 
this Committ ee, tha t it is desirable that so 

. * Appendix, No. 2. 


much of the Copyright Act as rsquires dm 
gratuitous delivery of eleven copies should 
be repealed, except in so fax as relates to 
the British Museum, and that it is desirable 
that a fixed allowance should be granted, 
in lieu thereof, to such of the other public 
libraries, ar may be thought expedient. 

2. Resolved ,—That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that if it should not be 
thought expedient by the House to comply 
with the above recommendation, it is desir¬ 
able that the number of libraries entitled to 
claim such delivery should be restricted to 
the British Museum, and the Libraries'of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh and Dublin 
Universities. 

3. Resolved ,—That it is the opinion of 
this CommiUec, that all books of prints, 
wherein the letter-press shall not exceed a 
certain very small proportion to each plate, 
shall be exempted from delivery, except to 
the Museum, with an exception of all books 
of mathematics. 

4. Resolved ,—That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that all book.s in respect of 
which claim to Copyright shall be expressly 
and effectually abandoned, l)e also exempted. 

5. Resolvedi—ThvX it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that the obligation imposed 
on Printers to retain one Copy of each 
Work printed by them, shall cease, and the 
copy of the Museum be made evidence in 
lieu of it. 

June 5,1818. 

Appendix, No. Books and Music enter¬ 
ed at Stationers* Hall from the passintf 
of the Act 8 th Anne, 1710 to 1818. 


April. 1710 to April 1720 

(10 years) 

872 


- 1730 

(do) 

492 

- 

- 1 140 

(do) 

343 

- 

- 1750 

(do) 

018 

- 

- 1700 

(do) 

417 

- 

- 1770 

(do) 

43.} 

- 

- 1780 

(do) 

1,033 < 


- 1790 

(do) 

2,608 


- 1800 

(do) 

5,386 

- 

-. 1811^ 

(do) 

3,076 

- 

- 1814 

(4 do) 

1,235 


- 1818 

(do) 

4,353 

Very little. 

if any Music was entered ui 


Stationers’ Hall till 1776-7, when some legal 
dispute arose respecting the Copyright of 
Music; and single Songs do not appear to 
have been entered till April 1783: since 
that ])eriod, Music, particularly single songs, 
has formed a considerable portion of the 
articles entered. 

Geo. Greenhil), W’areliouse-keeper 
ol' the Company of Stationers. 

Appendix, No. 2 .—Report from the 
Committee (in June 1813 ) on the Copy¬ 
right of Printed Books, 

The Committee appointed to examine 
several Acts passed in the 8th ye.;ir of 
Queen Anne, and in the 15th and 41st 
years of his present Majesty, for the 
enconragemen! of learning, bv vesting 
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<3ie copies of printed books in the 
UUthlStH or purchasers of such copies, 
and for other purposes tlicrcin men¬ 
tioned ; and to report, .whether any and 
what alterations arc requisite to he 
rtiadfi therein, together with t^icir obser¬ 
vations thereon, to the House;—have 
pursuant to the Order of the House, 
proceeded to consider the said Acts ; and 
have received various statements, and 
examined several persons ronnccted 
with the printing, the publishing, or 
with the sale of Hooks; and after much 
attention bestowed on tlie subject, they 
beg leave to observe,— 

That although great changes have 
taken place in the literary systems of this 
country, since the first of tlie laws refer¬ 
red to them was enacted, on wliich the 
others depend; yet they conceive that 
the substance of those laws is proper 
to be retained; and in particular that, 
continuing the delivery of all new works, 
and in certain cases of subsequent edi¬ 
tions, to the libraries now entitled to 
receive them, will tend to the advance¬ 
ment of learning, and to the diffusion of 
knowledge, without imposing any consi¬ 
derable burthen on the authors,printers, 
or puhhsliers of such M'orks. llut that 
it will he expedient to modify some of 
the existing provisions,—as to the 
quality of the paper, which may fairly he 
reduced* from the finest sort and largest 
size, to that used in the greater part of 
an edition;-by substituting a delivery 
on demand, after due and proper notice 
has been given of the publication, to a 
distribution in the first instance :—And 
by affording an alternative with respect 
to subsequent editions in certain cases. 

y^our Committee would kowever sug¬ 
gest one exception to these 9’ulcs, in 
favour of the *IJritisfi Museum; this 
National establishment, augmenting 
every day in utility and importance, 
oiiglit, in the opinion of Your Com¬ 
mittee, to be furnished with every pub¬ 
lication that issues from the press, in its 
most splendid form. 


paving prqspmed to; edvase certain 
regulations With the view of lightening 
as much as possible the pressure, what¬ 
ever may be its amount, on all those con 
nected with the publication of books,' 
your Committee would be wanting in 
the discharge of their duty, were they 
not to recommend a strict enforcement 
of such obligations, as for useful pur¬ 
poses remains to be discharged: by 
annexing suitable penalties to the neg¬ 
lect of performing them; and perhaps 
ill some cases by adding the forfeiture of 
Copyright. 

The attention of Your Committee 
has naturally been directed to the late 
decision in the Court of King's Bench, 
ascertaining the true interpretation of 
the Statute of Queen Anne; and they 
find, that, previously to that decision, 
an universal misapprehension existed as 
to the real state of the law; and that 
M'orks were undertaken, and contracts 
made on the faith of long established 
usage. Your Committee are fully 
aware, that, in expounding the law, no 
attention can be paid by Courts of 
Justice <0 the hardships that may inci¬ 
dentally he produced; but it will deserve 
the serioqs deliberation of Parliament, 
whether all retrospective effect should 
not be taken away from a construction, 
which might be thought to bear hardly 
oncthose who have acted on a different 
understanding of the law. 

Lastly; Your Committee have taken 
into their consideration the subject 
of Copyright; which extends at pre¬ 
sent to fourteen .years certain, and 
then to a eccond period of equal 
duration, provided the author happe.ns 
to survive the first. They are inclined 
to think, that no adequate reason can 
be given for tliis contingent reversion, 
and that a fixed term should be assigned 
beyond the existing period of fourteen 
years. 

June 17,1818. , 


MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS 




BARON J. J. GERNING. 

Privy-Counsellor and Envoy-Estraordinm'y from His Serene Highness the Landgrave 
of Hesse-Homburg to the Court of Great 'Britain. 

Baron J. J. Gerntng was born at natural history, and particuUirly in the 
Frankfort on the Maine in the year department of entomology; he died in 
1772. His father, who lived upon his 1802. E^s grandfather and uncle were 
private fortune in that city, had by most first magistrates of the free Imperial 
rndefatigable labour, and at enormous City of Frankfort. Baron Gerning 
expense, formed a valuable collection in pursued lus studies for the most part at 
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Jmm, where he obtiuaed the de^ee of 
Sk>ctor. At Jena he resided in the 
house of the celebrated philologist 
Schutz the editor of ^schylus, and who 
is well known throughout Germany for 
having been the first to set on foot the 
plan of the “ Literatur-Zeitung.” He like¬ 
wise lived on terms of the closest inti¬ 
macy with the poet Von Knebel, the 
'translator of Propertius, a most estiina- 
hle man. He besides studied at the 
Un>ver6ily of Gottingen, where his 
friend Heyne lived, and attended other 
learned Institutions. He frequently 
paid visits to Weimar, the residence of 
his friend HerdM*. At Weimar he also 
enjoyed the friendship of Gdthe the 
great poet, of Widand, and of Bdttiger, 
the first archaeologist of Germany; 
he also became acquainted with the 
worthy Bertuch; to whom the litera¬ 
ture of Germany in its various depart¬ 
ments is much indebted. Klopstock, 
Herder, and Gdthe, awoke the poetic 
genius of Baron Gerning, and exercised 
a powerful influence over him, as did 
likewise Sophia Von Laroche, who 
entertained for him the affection of a 
mother. The first poem produced by 
Baron Gerning was addressed “ to Gdthe 
at Rome." Horace and Ovid were his 
dUsskal models. During the Imperial 
coronation at Frankfort in 1790^ the 
Queen of the Two Sicilies resided in his 
iather's house ; a circumstance which 
pade a deep impression upon him; and 
he celebrated Her Majesty in several of 
his odes. She invited him to Naples ; 
but before proceeding thither he tra¬ 
velled to England, Hollaild, and France, 
tfhere in 1793 he was a witness to the 
melancholy death of Louis XVl. In 
1794 he quitted Weimar and proceeded 
to Naples, and had scarcely resided there 
three weeks when he was entrusted with 
aqdmportant mission. He visited Italy 
on three different occasions. In 1797 
he proceeded thfther by the way of 
Vienna,* and in 1798 he was sent to 
Rastadt. Had it not been for the 
breaMng out of the French revolution, 
be would probably have remained at 
Naples.f In Weimar the Muses af- 

* At Vienna, Baron Gerning had the 
happiness to enjoy the intimate friendship 
of Denis, Relzer, and Von Hammer; and 
the noble Count Lambcrg, that distinguished 
connoisseur and collector of objects of art 
and antiquity, shewed him utmost 
Idndness. 

tAt Naples, Acton shewed him great 
N*w Nostbly Mag.—No. 55. 


forded him consMation. There he coin- 
poaed his “Carmen Secidare ou the 
18th century;” and ,with the encou¬ 
ragement of Herder and Gdthe, he 
wrote his Travels through Austria and 
Italy, \i%ich were pubhshed, in three 
vo'lumes, in the year 1803. In 1804 he 
purchased an estate in Homburg, and 
from that time became a faithful friend 
and counsellor of the Landgrave, who 
is much attached to him, and has ap¬ 
pointed him Privy-Counsellor. There 
he wrote his “ Heilquellen am Taunus,” 
(the Salubrious Springs near Mount 
Taunus,) a splendid edition of which 
appeared in 1811. The study of the 
curious history of this classic ground of 
Germany compensated him for the dis¬ 
appointment of not being able to re¬ 
main in Italy. He occasionally visited 
Heidelberg, where his friends Voss, the 
father and son, and A. Schreiber, re¬ 
sided. Tn the rear 18U5 he once again 
visited Weiumr and Jena. A judicious 
selection from his “Erotic Poems of 
Ovid” appeared in 1815. In the year 
1813, in conjunction with M. Von Stein, 
and the Prince of Hesse Homburg, tlien 
Governor of Fankfort, he powerfully 
contributed to the restoration of liberty 
in his native city, and made the first 
efficient exertions in the attaimnent of 
that object. , 

In 1795, he was placed by the Em¬ 
peror Francis, in the rank of Imperial 
Nobility: and in 1818, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt created him 
a Baron, having previously, in 1808, 
appointed him his Privy-Counsellor. All 
these dignities lie held, in conformity 
with his o^n wish, cum privilegio non 
usds. •He passed the greater part of 
the year 1817 at Frankfort, where, 
though he took care to pay no Court to 
the Prince Primate, he readily assisted 
in establishing the Museum. From 
181S to j8t6, he contributed by im¬ 
portant negociatione to secure to the 
reigning Landgrave of Hosse-Homburg 
his “full sovereignty,” the rights and 
advantages of which he never enjoyed 
to BO great an extent as at present. In 
accomplishing this object, however, 
Baron Gerning had constantly in view 
the preservation of the friendly relations 

attention, and said, " £ pieno di spirito, i 
pienoditalenti.” He (ilmwise observed, “ 11 
eat fait pour negociateur.” During hia 
residence at Naples he maintaiBed intimate 
relations with Sir William Hanulton and 
Tischbein. 

VoL. X. 


G 
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bctireen the two branches of the House 
of Hesse. The reigning Prince then 
appointed him his Envoy to the Diet at 
Frankfort, where, independently of his 
ministerial relations with He^e-Honi- 
hurg, he was, as a citizen of Frankfort, 
twice chosen a meitjher of the legislative 
body, and was also admitted to a scat in 
the ’ Presidency. These situations he 
however resigned on accepting the ap¬ 
pointment for his late mission to London. 
While he held them, he delivered his 
sentiments on the claims of the Patricians 
of Frankfort to the office of Counsellor 
—on the High Court of Appeal for the 
Free Cities—on the Petitions of the 
Jews to obtain the rights of Citizen¬ 
ship—and on the Finances, with respect 
tu which his proposition for a mode¬ 
rate income tax, applicable to all classes, 
Was adopted, and the burlhensomc 
duty on capital, or the Simplum, was 
reimalcd. 

During the present year he has had 
the honour of being appointed by the 
Landgrave, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of London, 
on account of the treaty of marriage 
between the Hereditary Prince and 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth. 

His Odes, Elegies, and other poems, 
will shortly be published, as well as a 
eclection from the Odes of Horace. 
Among his Epigrams and short poems, 
is a Nania, or Dirge, on the Death of 
Hetson. According to the opinion of 
Oerman critics, he lias eminently dis¬ 
tinguished himself in lyric, didactic, 
and epigrammatic poetry. His last poeti¬ 
cal Odes were, IVagravi, (whicJi contains 
a poetic anticipation of future vlotories,) 
and the Schonbufldschtacki, Battle ojf 
Belle-Alliance, or Waterloo. On the 31st 
of Oct. 1817, he published a Secular Ode 
t>n the festival of the Reformation in 
fiermaiiy.^ He has besides written an 
antiquarian, historical, topographical, 
and statistical work on the neighbour- 
liood of the Rhine, and likewise a 
history of the fortified places on the 
Rhine, which are now publishing at 
Wiesbaden. 


* The Baron is indeed a most zealous 
admirer of Luther, and is truly impressed 
with the great benefits conferr^ on man¬ 
kind by that dauntlesB reformer. 


In London, as elsewhere, he had the 
good fortune to meet with patrons. He 
laid at the feet of Her Majesty the 
Queen, and His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, the splendid edition of 
his poem on the. Salubrious Springs of 
the Taunut. The address which he 
delivered on his first audience with the 
Prince Regent proceeded entirely froui 
his heart, and was fraught with the 
warmest effusions of love for OW 
England. Even before his departure 
from Hombtirg, he entertained no doubt 
of the happy issue of this auspicious 
union. He also received marks of 
favour from other members of the Royal 
F'amily : and whilst at the Princess 
Elizabeth’s Cottage, he had the pleasure 
of visiting his old friend Dr. Herschel. 

On his way to England he was at¬ 
tacked by a disorder in the lungs, to 
which his life had nearly fallen a sa¬ 
crifice ; but he eagerly hastened to fulfil 
the object of bis honourable mission, 
and arrived in London in a state of 
severe indisposition. Dr. Tierney, the 
able physician of the Prince Regent, 
was then his preserver, and in ten days 
he concluded the negotiations for the 
marriage. 

Baron Gerning is moreover a zealous 
amateur of the pictorial art, and has 
forttied, at Frankfort, a valuable col¬ 
lection of antique gems, Greek and 
Roman coins, paintings, and engravings. 
He likewise possesses the most extensive 
and complete collection of insects in 
Europe, which was bequeathed to him 
by his father; ^.though for this depart¬ 
ment of natural history he entertained 
no particular taste, until his travels 
encibled him to contribute to it. 

As a man, Baron Gerning unites in 
himself all the simplicity and frankness 
of the scholar, with the polished manners 
and address of the courtier. As a poet 
and as a man of letters, he ranks among 
the first of the German literati: his 
poetry is nervous, pathetic, and finished ; 
his prose is elegant and pointed. His 
talents are various: he is an excellent 
classic, a profound antiquary, no mean 
linguist, a first rate entomologist, and 
withal, a sound lawyer, in which latter 
capacity he has particularly distinguished 
himself in his various negociations. In 
private life he is an honpt, worthy man, 
and an amiable companion. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA^ 

JOHN CARTER. • pitablc table mi^ht generally be Been meti 

IN the account of this eccentric cha- who by the application oftbeirabilitieSidid^ 
'racter, Vol. IX. p. 12, is an error in re- honour to the age and country in which 
spect to the annuity purchased by him, they lived. Among the most endeared 
which was not one of four hundred friends of Mr. Braithwaite was the late 
pounds, but two hundred and thirteen Isaac Reed, who, in extent of reading, 
pounds only, and of that he did not live may be said to have equalled Magliabe- 
to receive any payment. His collection chi, and yet of so taciturn a temper, as if 
of drawings, &c. sold for 1,527l. 3s. 6d.; curiosi^had never once animated his soul, 
from which sum some deductions were Reed, Braithwaite, and the no less ecceu-^ 
afterwards made. trie John Sewell, of Cornhill, were tlw 

It is observable, that the biographer of proprietors of the European Magazine, 
Carter has not deigned to notice the ludi- till the death of the publisher, and the 
crous ballads entitled “ Woodstock’s inlirmities of the editor, broke up the 
Ghost,” and “Addison’sGhost,” supposed partnership, and occasioned a transfer 
to have been written by the late Dean of the concern. From Staple’s Inn to 
Vincent, under the signature of “An old Ifarpur-street was a short distance 
Westminster,” and communicated by fur Isaac Reed, who spent much of hia 
him to the worthy Editor of the Gentle- time there, as he likeu'ise did at Mr. 
man’s Magazine. In these rhymes, the Braithwaite’s country house, being con- 
architectural antiquary and his friend sidered indeed almost a member of the 
the painter, certainly cut a very whimsi- family, iu whose vault at Ampthill his rc- 
cal figure. mains, by his own desire, were deposited. , 

DANIEL BRAITHWAITE, F. A. s. F. R. s. Wlicii tlic last varioruiii cditioii of 

(Vol. IX. p. 75.) Shakspeare passed through the press, our 

A further account should be given of indefatigable commentator caused one, 
this gentleman, as a tribute of respect to and only one, copy to be printed on a 
one who deserved a niche in the history very large paper, which, at Ins death, he 
of English literature. He was descended left to his old associate. Much more 
of an ancient and respectable family in might be said of Mr. Braithwaite’s vir- 
Westmoreland, where he received a li- tues and connexions, by one who es- 
heral education, and coming early to teemed him for the sterling vwtue of his 
London, obtained a situation in the post character, the urbanity of his disposition, 
office. By assiduous attention to his du- his unasKuiuing modesty, and inflexible 
tics, he rose to the place of comptroller in loyalty. Z. 

the foreign department; and his only right iion. oeorge rose. 

son James, who died a short time since. It is to be lioped, that an extended me- 
was appointed postmaster at New York, inoir of the late Mr. Rose will be given 
not long before tlie termination of the to the world by some of those who were 
American war. After many years of most iiiliimately acquainted with his re- 
service in an important station, Mr. markable history and excellent charac- 
Braithwaite retired upon a pension,with ter. The acCaunt*(vol. IX. p. 70) is 
another to his son; since which, he di- pretty accurate for such a sketch, but 
vided his time betw'een London and some particulars should be added of a man 
Ampthill, in Bedfordshire, wliere he against whose good name the malignant 
possessed a smaHestate. spirit of«party still continues to spit its 

Though not ambitious of shining as a venom, even when the tomb has closed 
man of letters, he was well qualified, by upon his mortal remains. It is not quite 
his genius and attaininents,to have distin- correct, however, to say of Mr. Rose, 
guished himself eminently in the sphere that he “ afforded a striking instance of 
of general science. He belonged to the what may be accomplished by industry 
two principal societies of the kin^om for and integrity, by which he raised. Iiiuisoif 
' the cultivation of learning, and his com- from oliscurity to opulence and the 
pany was sought by persons of the first- highest offices of the state.”-~l know 
rate talents. Romney, the painter, that political malevolence has often 
found a patron in Daniel Braithwaite, to spurted upon the supposed lowness of 
whom Hayley, their common acqumnt- this statesman’s origin, and without much 
ance, has in consequence •dedicated his regard to truth or consistency, has do- 
memoir of the artist. 'Fhe late Richard scribed him as sprung from the dregs of 
Cumberland also experienced the kind- the people. Tlii8,ftomasetof leveUing 
jiess of this excellent man, at whose hos- reformers, aud the despisers of her^ditA- 
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ry honours, is too bad, e von were the 
faBt -M t^y represent it —but the case 
is fer otherwise, for, though Mr. Rose 
ceuM not boast ofgreat ancestors, he was 
ceftainly descended from a very respect- 
aWe stock. His father was a clergyman 
of an ancient family in the county of 
Nairn, whose brothei;. Dr. Rose, the 
first editor of the Slanthh Revitw, con¬ 
ducted for many years a seminary of no 
small celebrity at Chiswick. Mr. George 
Rose was brought up under his uncle 
from the age of five to eighteen, during 
which space he made a good progress in 
general learning, and particularly ma¬ 
thematics, to which last accomplishment 
he was ultimately much indebted for his 
success ill life. His first situation was 
that of captain's clerk in a ship of war on 
the Jamaica station, at the close of the 
w'ar in 1763. In this capacity, he con¬ 
ducted himself so well as to be made a 
purser in the navy, from which eraplo)'- 
ment he was taken by Lord Sandwich, 
when that nobleman was at the head of 
the Admiralty, and introduced by him to 
Lord North, who gave him a post in the 
Treasury. His talents soon made them¬ 
selves so conspicuous, that he was deem¬ 
ed a fit person to superintend the im¬ 
pression of the Journals of the Lords, 
printed in 1777. From this time his 

J ireferin^nts came on rapidly; but it was 
Hr. Pitt who had the merit of appreci¬ 
ating the «full value of Mr. Rose, as a 
man every way qualified for public busi¬ 
ness. Into the history of his parlia¬ 
mentary life, it would be needless and 
tedious to enter; but of his integrity and 
liberality it may be proper to say some¬ 
thing, because no man so situated ever 
suffered more unjustly from the tongues 
of evil-speakers, and the pensT- of licen¬ 
tious scribblers. It was Jbe glorious for¬ 
tune of Mr. Pitt’l administration, that 
he sought out men adapted for the reve- 
ral offices of the state; and in Mr.Rose 
he happily found a mind congenial with 
his own—one who was not dfsposed to 
eat the bread of the nation, without tak¬ 
ing the pains to earn it. There are idle 
talkers in abundance, who declaim with 
wonderful fluency upon public extrava¬ 
gance, and the enormous incomes of men 
in power. But the business of great 
sttitcs cannot be conducted without la¬ 
bour ; and tliey who are ill paid for their 
•erviccs, will not be wanting in plau- 
riblc excuses for negligence or pecula¬ 
tion. The truth hbwever is, that they 
whtf bear the heaviest burdens, and 
dra%e the most in public employments, 
are far from receiving more than is ade¬ 


quate to their sacrifices and reqxmsibiU- 
ty. Mr. Roae ftif near forty years dn-' 
charged the duties of several impoHaat 
offices, but in none of them was he au 
idle servant; and it may be truly affirm- /• 
ed, that the nation derived more benefit' 
from his industry than he did from tlie 
salaries which he enjoyed. To his skill 
and diligence all parties have borne ample 
testimony; and though continually an 
object for the shafts of his political ad¬ 
versaries, none of them, with all theii^ 
zeal and perspicacity, could fasten upon 
him even the suspicion of delinquency. 
This was no ordinary praise for one who 
had to pass the scrutinizing ordeal of 
au opposition eager to magnify the 
slightest deficiencies into enormous of¬ 
fences. 

The liberality of Mr. Rose was not an 
occasional flight of generosity, thrown 
out to gain admiration, but a steady 
principle, acting courteously towards all 
with whom he had .any business to trans¬ 
act, anti never turning aside from the 
numerous applicants that sought his fa¬ 
vour. Though the inferior officers in 
the several departments over which he 
presided u'crc taught diligence by his 
example, they felt confidence in his kind¬ 
ness. He was no rigorous task-master, 
seeking to gain reputation by the harq 
labour of his dependants; nor did lie 
treat with haughtiness and reserve those 
who were at his absolute disposal. In 
private life, his deportment was uni¬ 
formly marked by placidity, unaffected 
generosity, and settled friendship. Hia 
charities were, extensive, but far from 
being ostentatious; and the great object 
which he had hi view, when exercising 
any act of benevolence, was to render it 
permanently useful. As one proof of his 
attention to the public good, rather than 
his private emolument, the following 
circumstance may be mentioned: When 
the vicarage Of Christ Church, of which 
he was patron, became vacant some years 
ago, Mr. Rose, regardless of the applica¬ 
tions which were made to him by some 
of his'friends in behalf of their relatives 
or acquaintance, wrote to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, 'desiring hiA *io recommend 
some clergyman of small income but ap¬ 
proved principles and conduct, eminently 
qualified for such a charge. His Lord¬ 
ship, with the same laudable view, pass¬ 
ed over those who sought his interest, 
and, without solicitation, introduced the 
present worthy incumbent of that parish 
to Mr. Roset who immediately gave him 
the appointment. 

In short, U may be siud of Mr, Rose, 
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as of 4^ greKt Sir Stephes Fox, to once caOed in qnbstkin ; a rarofbUekf 
whose olncracter and hfctoiy his own with ««r great mOT, and scarce ever (V 
bore a striking resemhlaiice, that ** the be expected in a Idngdom divi<ded as 
more and greater places he went through, is, wherein great part, if not half the na- 
,the more and greater proofs he still gave tion, sets itself to beliete, and to spetdk 
of a-capacity above them; and of a mind ill of the other.” — E^e's Funeral 
above all corruption: so that he was al- Sermon dor Sir Stephen Fox, 8vo. 
lowed to get a great estate in places at 1716. W. 

court without even having his integrity 


THE CABINET. 


THE FATE OF GENIUS. 

BY what a strange fatality a great 
proportion of the writers of antiquity 
were prematurely cut off from exist¬ 
ence.—Menander u'as drowned in the 
harbour of Pirceus, at a time of life when 
he had done enough for immortality, 
but while the powers of his mind were 
yet unimpaired by age, and his genius 
sufficiently ardent to do still more. Euri- 
ides and Heraclitus were torn to pieces 
y dogs. Theocritus ended his career 
by the halter. Empedocles was lost in 
the crater of Mount Etna. Hesiod was 
murdered by his secret enemies: Archi¬ 
lochus and Ibycus by banditti. Sappho 
threw herself from a precipice. iEschy- 
lus perished by the fall of a tortoise. 
Anacreon (as was to he expected) owed 
his death to the fruit of the vine. Cra- 
tinus and Terence experienced the ^ame 
fate with Menander; Seneca, and Lucan, 
were condemned to death by a tyrant, 
cut their veins, and died repeating their 
own verses; and Petronius Arbiter met 
a similar catastrophe. Lucretius, it is 
said, wrote under the de^rium of a phil¬ 
ter administered by his mistress, and de¬ 
stroyed himself from its effects. Poison, 
though swallowed under very different 
circumstances, cut short the days both 
of Socrates and Demosthenes; and Cice¬ 
ro fell under the proscription of the Tri¬ 
umvirate. It is truly wonderful that so 
many men, the pr^essed votaries of peace 
and retirement, should have met with 
fates so widely different from that to 
which the common casualties of life 
should seem to eiyiosc them. 

THE THREE EMBLEMS OF UNCERTAINTY. 

In some dull and ill-written letters by 
one Wickford, a singular passage occurs. 
Speaking of English politics, and the ap¬ 
proach of the Princess from England to 
Holland to espouse William the Stadt- 
hoMer, he observes: “ but this depends 
on three things most uncertain, via. the 
mind, a aofnaits it ill, and a hrititfi 
Parliament!' 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

The Jewish doctors report that the 
Ten Commandments were written in 
such a manner that not one single letter 
more could have had place upon the 
tablets. It would be well if the laws of 
morality were so amply engraved on the 
human heart as to preclude the possibility 
of immoral thoughts finding an entrance 
there. 

EMULATION. 

Aristotle has happily defined emula^. 
tion to be a certain painful solicitude oc¬ 
casioned by there being presented to our 
notice, and placed within our reach, in 
the possession of those who are by na¬ 
ture our fellows, things at once good and 
honourable; not because they belong to 
them, but because they do not also belong 
to ns. In modern practical systems of edu¬ 
cation, emulation is generally made the 
main spring, as if there were not enough 
of the leaven of disquietude in our na¬ 
tures without inoculating it with this 
dilutement. Emulation, by creating con¬ 
tention and envy, is a stimulant to the 
heart rather than the talents; and th4i 
effect of such a stimulant is commonly to 
crump and dwarf the human mind: even 
allowing if all the success which has inju¬ 
dicious been ^scribed to it, it will but 
purchase a little knowledge at the ex¬ 
pense of—wtr/«e 

CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS. 

Every nation has its traits : the Spa¬ 
niard s'eejSson every affair of importance; 
the Italians^^rfoVeupon every thing; the 
Germans smoke upon every thing; the 
French promise every thing and do no¬ 
thing; the British islundcrs eat upon 
every thing; and the windy subjects of 
American colotracy talk upon every 
thing 1 

MAJOR SCIIILL. 

TTlie exploits of the comlrined armies 
in the campaign of 1814 and 15 have na¬ 
turally thrown into the shade the ser¬ 
vices to which Germany owed her fame 
in former wars, and might have, under 
a wiser conduct, owed her independehee; 
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bat tbe memory of Schittis still honoured 
M?tiutt of the most distii^^uished and 
?alhmt partisan that all those wars pro¬ 
duced. As he died under the reign of 
Buonaparte, all public honours would 
otdy have drawn down vengeance; but 
the spirit of the people was %ot to be 
totally quenched, and the actions of this 
gallant officer were recorded in all the 
more secret and safer forms of memo¬ 
rial. A pillar in an open field near 
Stralsund, bore an inscription in Ger¬ 
man, of which the following is a transla¬ 
tion. The popular attention was too 
strongly attracted to it, and it was short¬ 
ly removed. 

INSCRIPTION. 

Who rests this nameless mound beneath, 
Thus rudely piled upon the heath ? 

Naked to winds’ and waters’ sweep. 

Does here some gloomy outcast sleep ? 

Yet many a footstep, freshly round, 

Marks it as loved, as holiest ground! 

Stranger! this mound is all the grave 
Of one who lived—as live the brave; 

Nor ever hearts devoted tide 
More nobly poured than when he died 


Scranger! no stone might dare to tell 
His name, un ^is red ^pdt fell! 

These steps are steps of German men. 

Who, when the Tyrant’s in his den. 

Come crowding round, with midnight tread, ^ 
To vow dieir vengeance o’er the dead;— * 
Dead, no! that spirit’s lightning still— 
Soldier! thou see’st the grave of Schill! 

BOULEAD AND RACINE 

Praise no person’s verses but their own. 
They assume the character of universal 
critics, and nut a ballad escapes their 
censure. Their powers of versification 
arc good, but their erudition very super¬ 
ficial. 

Buileau fancied he possessed a secret 
worth knowing in the composition of 
poetry; he always made the second line 
of his couplet before the first, in order, 
as he said, to infuse greater energy and 
compression by confining the sense to 
narrow limits. It is, perhaps, the adop¬ 
tion of this plan w'hich has given siicb 
epigrammatic turns to many passages in 
his writings. 


NEW ACTS, 

PASSED IN THE SIXTH SESSION OP THE FIFTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GUbAX BRITAIN AND IRELAND —58 CEO.. III. (1818). 


Cap. XXVI. An Act to continue, 
until the fifth day of July one thousand 
eight hundred and nineteen, two Acts 
made in the fifty-fourth and fifty-sixth 
years of his present Majesty’s reign, for 
regulating the Trade in Spirits betiveen 
Great Britain and Ireland reciprocally, 
and to amend the same.—May 23 

XXVII. An Act to permit the Im¬ 
portation of certain Articlm into his 
Majesty’s Colonics or Plantation? in the 
West Indies, or* on tlie continent of 
South America, and uho certain Articles 
into certain Ports in the West Indies.— 
23. 

XX VIII. An Act to repctil an Act 
made in the fifty-sixth year of his present 
Majesty’s reign, for establishing the 
use of an Hj^drometer called Sikes’s Hy¬ 
drometer, m ascertaining the strength 
of Spirits, instead of Clarke’s Hydro¬ 
meter, and for making other Provisions 
inlieu thereof—May 23. 

XXIX. An Act for regulating the 
I>.Tymcnt of Fees for Pardons under 
the Great Seal.—May 23. 

XXX. An Act for preventing frivol¬ 
ous and vexatious Actions of Assault 
and Battery, and for slanderous words 
ill Courts.—May 23. 


XXXI. An Act to amend an Act pass¬ 
ed in tlic fifty-tliird year of his Majesty’s 
reign, to make furtlicr regulations for 
the building and repairing of Court 
Houses and Sessions Houses in Ireland. 
—May 93. 

XXXII. An Act to amend so much of 
an Act of the fifty-fifth year of his pre¬ 
sent Majesty as relates to the Salaries of 
Clergymen officiating as Chaplains in 
Houses of Correction.—May 23. 

XXXIII. An Act to alter the Allow¬ 
ance for broken Plate Glass, and to ex¬ 
empt Manufactures of certain Glass 
wares from Penalties for not being 
Licensed.—May 23. • 

XXXIV. An Act to repeal the seve¬ 
ral Bounties on the Exjiortation of re¬ 
fined Sugar from any part of the United 
Kingdom, and to alhw*other Bounties 
in lieu thereof, until the fifth day Of 
July one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty, and for reducing the size of the 
Packages in which refined Sugar may be 
exported.—May 23. 

XXXV. An Act to provide for the 
maintaining of the Royal Cana], from 
the River Liffey to the River ShaunoB- 
in Ireland.—May 23. 

XXXVI. An Act to carcy into exccu- 
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4aoD a Treiri^ made between bis Majesty 
and the Kti^ of Spain, for Ae prevent¬ 
ing Traffic in Slaves.—May 28. 

XXXVH. An Act for further con¬ 
tinuing, until the fifth day of July one 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen an 
Act of the 44 th of his present Majesty 
to continue restrictions in Payments of 
Cash by the Bank of England.—May 28. 

XXXVIII. An Act to extend and 
render more effectual the present Regu¬ 
lations for tlie relief of Seafaring Men 
and Boys, Subjects of the United King¬ 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Foreign Farts.—May 28. 

XXXIX. An Act to explain and 
amend an Act parsed in the fifty-sixth 
year of the reign of his pi esent Majesty, 
for .micnding tlie Ijaw of Ireland respect¬ 
ing the recovery of Tenements from ab¬ 
sconding, ovci liolding and defaulting Te¬ 
nants, and for the Protection of the Te¬ 
nant from undne distress.—May 28. 

XL. An Act t«) continue the Laws 
now in iorce relating to Yeomanry Corps 
in Ireland. —May 28. 

XLl. An Act to amend an Act made 
in the fifty sixtii year of hi.s present 
Majesty, for regulating and securing the 
Collection of tlie Futics on Paper in Ire¬ 
land, and to allow a Drawback of the 
Duty on Paper used in printing certsun 
Books at the Press of Trinity College 
Dublin.—May 28. • 

XLII. An Act for enabling the Trus¬ 
tee of certain premises at Great Yar¬ 
mouth in the County of Norfolk, held in 
trust for his Majesty, to execute a con¬ 
veyance of the same to a purchaser 
thereof. • 

XLIII. An Act for preventing the 
Destruction of the Breed of Salmon, 
and fish of the Salmon kind, in the 
Rivers of England.—May 28. 

XLIV. An Act to alter the Applica¬ 
tion of part of the Sum of fifty thousand 
pounds granted by an Act passed in the 
66th year of the teign of his present 
Majesty, intituled an Act for improving 
the Road from the City of Glasgow to 
the City of Carlisle.—May 28. 

XLV. An Act for building and pro¬ 
moting the building of additional 
Churches in Populous Parishes.— 
May SO. 

XLVI. An Act for relief of Persons 
entitled to Entailed Estates to be pur¬ 
chased with trust monies in that part of 
the United Kingdom called Ireland,— 
May .SO, 

XLVn. An Act to establish Fever 
Hospitals and. to make other regulations 

'relief of the Suffering Poor, and 


for preventing the increase of infedthl|tt 
fevers in Ireland.—^May SO. - 

XLVllI. An Act to amend an Act. 
passed in the last Sessions of Parliament, 
to encourage the establishment of Banks 
for savings in Engliuid. —May 30. 

XLIX. An Act to explain three Acts, 
passed in the 46tli, 47th, and 5lBt years 
of his Majesty’s reign, respectively for 
the abolition of the Slave Trsiac.— 
May 30. 

L. An Act to amend and continue, 
until the 10th day of November 1820, 
An Act passed in the 66th year of his 
present Majesty, to repeal the duties 
payable in Scotland upon wash and 
spirits, and Distillers Licenses; to grant, 
other duties in lieu thereof, and to 
establish further regulations for the 
distillation of spirits from Corn, for home 
consumption in Scotland.—May 30. 

LI. An Act to amend certain Acts 
passed in the 4th year of King Edward 
the fourth, first and tenth years of 
Queen Anne, first, and twelfth years of 
King Gtmrge the first, and thirteenth, 
twenty-second, and twenty-ninth years 
of King George the Second, and thir¬ 
teenth and fifty-seventh years of King 
George the 1’hird, prohibiting the pay¬ 
ment of the wages of workmen in cer¬ 
tain trades otherwise than in the lawful 
Coin or Money of this Realm.—May 3<». 

Lli. An Act to continue .mntil the 
20th day of June 1820, An Act of the 
52nd year of his present Majesty, for 
the more effectual preservation of the 
Peace, by enforcing the duties of Watch¬ 
ing and Warding.—May 30. 

LlII. An Act for enabling his Majesty 
to make further provision for bis Royal 
Highness foe Duke of Kent, and to 
settle 3n annuity on the Princess of 
Leiningen, in case she shall survive hiS 
said Royal Highness.—May SO. 

LIV. An Act to grant certain Rates, 
Duties, andl'axes in Ireland, in respeot 
of Fire Hearths, Windows, Male Ser¬ 
vants, Horses, Carriages, and Dogs, in 
lieu of former rates, duties, and taxes 
thereon, and to provide for the payment 
thereof to the collectors of Excise, and 
for the more effectual accounting for the 
same.—June 1. 

LV. An Act to continue until the 5th 
day of July 1819, Two Acts of the 
34th year of his present Majesty for 
repealing the duties of customs on Mad¬ 
der imported into Great Britain, and for 
granting other duties in lieu therbof.— 
June J. 

LVI. An Act to make perpetual an 
Act of the 46th year of his Majesty for 
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^ An ftdditioniiA bounty on the 
nation the Silk Manufactures of 
IS^nt Britain.—June 1. 

|,«Vkr. An Aet to amend an Act of the 
M(th ycjo- of his present Majesty, for 
gjanting Duties of Excise din Ireland 
npon certain Licences, and for securing 
the payment of such Duties and the re- 

S ulatingtlie issuing of such Licences.— 
une 

LVJII. An Act to defray the charge 
(rf the Pay, Clothing, and contingent 
expences of the disembodied Militia of 
.€i;reat Britain, and for granting allow¬ 
ances in certain cases to Subaltern Offi¬ 
cers, Adjutants, Quarter-Masters, Sur¬ 
geons, Surceon's Mates, and Serjeant- 
Majors of Militia, until the Usth day of 
March 1819.—^^June 1. 

LIX. An Aot for defraying until the 
95th day of June 1819 the charge of the 
.cay ana clothing of the Militia of Ire- 
rland, and for making allowances in 
certain cases to subaltern officers of the 
mid Militia during peace.—June 1. 

LX. An act to continue, until three 
months after the ceasing of any restric¬ 
tion imposed on the Bank of England 
•from issuing cash payments; the several 
acts for confirming and continuing the 
a^atrictions on payments in cash hy the 
[Bank of Ireland.—June 1. 

LXl. An Act for the better accomo¬ 
dation of his Majesty's packets within 
Ihc 'Harbour on the North side of the 
hill of Howth, and for the better regula¬ 
tion of the shipping therein.—June 1. 

LXII. An Act to continue until the 
Ist day of August 1819 two Acts of his 
prpent Majesty allowing the bringing of 
JCoals, Culm, and Cinders to London 
and Westminster,—June 1. • 

LXlll. An Aot to,revive £nd con¬ 
tinue until the Sf5th day of March 1819, 
An Act made in the <l9tli year of his 
IwcMBt Majesty, to permit the importa¬ 
tion of To^cco from any nliu:e what- 
.ayer.—June 3. ^ 

LXl V. An Act to make further regu¬ 
lations respecting the payment of Navy 
Prue Money, and to authorize the 
Bovernors of Greenwich Hospital to 

S ay o«w certain shares of prize money 
ue to Russian seamen to his Excellency 
the Russian Ambassador.—June 3. 

LXVj An Act for repealing the 
duties of Excise on Verjuice and Vine¬ 
gar, and granting other duties in lieu 
thereof, juid for more eiffectually securing 
the duties of Excise on Vinegar or 
Acetous Arid.—June 3. 

LKVl. An Act toeiiq[)ow6t any three 


or more the Ckfmtniatioiieri for Ihe 
reduction of the National Debt to ■emc’ 
else all the powers aiul authorities given 
to the said Cornmistdoners hy any Act or 
Acts of Parliament.—June 3. • 

LXVII. An Act to provide for the 
more deliberate investigation of pres^t- 
ments to be made by Grand Juries mr 
roads and public works in Ireland, and 
for accounting for money raised by such 
presentments. June 3. 

LXVllI. An Act to repeal so much 
of an Act passed in Ireland, in the 9th 
year of the reign of Queen Anne, in- 
ituled An Act for taking away the bene¬ 
fit of Clergy in certain cases, and for 
taking away the book in all cases, and 
for repealing part of the statute for 
transporting Felons, as takes away the 
benefit: of Clergy from persons stcialing 
privily from the person of another, and 
more effectually to prevent the crime of 
Larceny from the person.—June 3. 

LXIX An Act for the regulation of 
Parish Vestries.—June 3. 

LXX. An Act for repealing such 
parts of several Acts as allow pecuniary 
and other rewards nn the conviction of 
persons for highway robbery, and other 
crimes and offences, and fur facilitatmg 
the means of prosecuting persons ac¬ 
cused of Felony and other offencses.— 
June 3. 

LXXI. An Act for granting to his 
Majesty a sum of money to be raised by 
Lotteries.—June 3. 

LXXI I. An Act for improving and 
completing the Harbour of Dunmore in 
the County of Waterford, and rendering 
it a fit situatidh for his Majesty's Paricets. 
—Junes. 

LXXIII. An Act for Regulating the 
Payment of Regimental Debts, and the 
distribution of the effects of Officers 
and Soldiers dying in service, and the 
receipt of sums due to Soldiers—June 5. 

LXXIV. An Act for the further 
Regulation of Payment of Pensions to 
Soldiers upon the establishments of 
Chelsea and Kilmainham.—June 5. 

LXXV. An Act for the move effectual 
Prevention of Offences connected with 
the unlawful destruction and sale of 
Game.—Junes. 

LXXVI. An Act to subject Foreign¬ 
ers to Arrest and Detention for smug¬ 
gling within certain distances of any of 
the dominions of his Majesty, for regu¬ 
lating rewards to the seizing Officers, 
according *to the Tonnage of Vessels or 
Boats stized and condemned, and for the 
farther prevention of the Importation 




‘ LXX Vlf. An Act to repeal the Duty 
u]wn Rock Salt delivered for feeding or 
fnixing with the food of Cattle, and im¬ 
posing another duty, and making other 
provisions in lieu thereof.—June !>. 

LXXVIIl. An Act to make further 
provision for the better securing the 
Collection of the Duties on Malt, and to 
amend the laws relating to Brewers in 
Ireland,—June 5. 

LXXIX. An Act to amend an Act 
of the 54th year of his present Majesty’s 
reign for granting duties on Auctions in 
Ireland.—June 5. 


Majesty for permitong the trattBf«|;>f 
Capital from certain public stocks or 
funds in Great Britain to certain public 
stocks or funds in Ireland.—June 5. 

LXXil. An Act for extcndii^ to 
that part of the United Kingdom called 
Ireland, certain Provisions of the Par¬ 
liament of Great Britain in relation to 
Executors under the age of twenty-one 
years, and to matrimonial contracts.- 7 r 
June 5. 

LXXXII. An Act to prevent Frauds 
in the Sale of Grain in Ireland.—JuniC 5 


NEW PATENTS. 


lA 


James Ikin, of the parish of Christ¬ 
church, Surrey, for an Iptproved Me¬ 
thod of constructing Ftre or Furnace 
Bars. —Dated Jan. 27, 1818. 

These bars or gratings are so construct¬ 
ed, witli a hollow channel lengthwise in 
each, that nater passing through them, 
keeps the whole cool. By making them of 
cast iron, this fluid has a free course from 
one l»ar to another, till, having passed 
through all, it is discharged at another open¬ 
ing, and succeeded by a fresh supply. The 
contrivance is simple enough, but the l)eiie- 
lits arising from it are considerable: as, 
first, in preserving tile grating from burn¬ 
ing, bending, or even acquiring a red healf 
let the fire bo (>\ er so great: secondly, it jire- 
vents the clinkers from adhering to the 
grating, and opposes the escape into the 
aslnpil of that heat which ought to ascend : 
and, lastly, furnishes a constant supply of 
hot or cold aatcr, according as cither may 
be requisite. 

Louts FelixVai i.^TitfWalhraoktiienl. 
far the Manuf.cturc of a new orna- 
vienti I Surface to Metal or Metallic 
CompoMtion. —Dated August 5, 1817. 
The principle of this imention ci insists in 
the application of^uch acids or saline com¬ 
pounds us have a chemical affinity to act 
upon tin; and when employed as here re¬ 
commended, give the appearance ofachrys- 
talline surface in V'ariuus modifications. To 
produce this cfl'eCt,^e com|iusition mast of 
course be previously coated with tin. unless 
the basis be ah^ady of that metaf. All 
grease remaining on the surface must be re¬ 
moved with a solution of potash, or any of 
the alkalis. The tin is then to be washed 
vnth clear water, dried, and healed to a tem¬ 
perature that the hand may bear; after 
which any of the acids that act upon tin, or 
their vapours, will give the appearance of 
cbrystalization. The patentee recommends, 
, however, tl\e following composition to bt* 
laid on the surface with a bruri»-or sponge. 

New Momui.v Mao.—No-. To. 


one part of sulphuric acid, diluted with five 
parts of water; one part oS nitric acid, di¬ 
luted with an equal ])ortion of water, each 
mixture to be kept sejiaratc: tlien ten parts 
of the former are to he uniti'd to one of the 
latter; wliich mixture is to he applied to the 
tinned surface with a jiencil, and rejieatcd 
several times successively; altei which the 
whole may be covered with a varnish or Ja¬ 
pan, and polisht'd. 

Patents lately groMed. 

John Dyson, of Watford, Hertfordshire, 
for certain a)>paTatus for the culture and ul¬ 
lage of land.—Dated May 20,1818. 

Charles Greenway, of Manchester, Lan¬ 
cashire, cotton-spinner, for ah improvement 
in the ofieration of opening raw cotton or 
cotton wool previous to the curding and 
spinning the same; and by which improve¬ 
ment such operation will he facilitated.— 
DaUd May 2fi, 1818. 

George Michacd, of St. Austlc, Cornwall, 
builder, for improvements in the mcthcjd 
of i>pe|jin;^and shutting windows or sashes ; 
and also in the qjiplici^ion of machinery u> 
the opening and shutting window-shutters, 
and in other cases where the aforesaid im¬ 
provements may be applied.—Dated May 
20, 1818. 

Henry Taylor, of Kingston, Surrey, gent, 
for improvcment-i in machines, or apjvara- 
tus for catching and destroying rats and 
other vermin.—Dated May 26, 1818. 

Thomas Homfray, of the Ilyde, Kinfare, 
Staffordbhire, iron-master, for a now kind of 
bobbin or bobbins used in spinning and 
other manufactories.—Dated May 28, 181 8. 

William Lester, of the Commercial Road, 
Midllesex, engineer, for a method of in¬ 
creasing and projecting light product by 
lamps or other mcane.—Dated June 2, 
1818. 

George Atkinson, of Leeds, Yorkshire, 
canvas manufacturer, for a combination ui 
materials to produce an artide resembfing 
bombaicceM. —Dated June 10,18il8 

William Eaton, of Wiln Mills. Derby. 
Vgi.. X. H 





._y cotton-winner, for Improvemento ia 

„6iA fM«i of “ 

«h> immt Hid qpii>iilt>9 of cotton and wool. 
-JjllBdJttlie 18,181«. 

•Wbert Winch, o» Shoe-lane, London, 
pctoters’ carpenter and proH-nu^r, and 


IMiard Holden, of StadMiib^ St 

rp4e4M«e, 

ry to oommnaioate WMtion ttad power'to 
various other machinery which requires 
reciprocating or alternatbg motion.—Daud 
June 18,1818. , 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 


BY LORD BYRON. 

And wilt thou weep when 1 am low?— 
iitwcel Lady, 8pea)c those words again! 

Yet', if they grieve thee, say not so; 

1 would not give thy bosom pain. 

My heart it sad—my hopes are gone— 

My blood runs coldly through my breast; 

And when I perish, thou alone 
W'ilt sigh above my place of rest. 

And yet, methinks, a beam of peace 
Doth through my cloud of anguish shine; 

And, for a while, my sorrows cease 
To know that heart hath felt for mine ! 

0 Lady! blessed be that tear. 

It fails for one who cannot weep; 

Such precious drops are doubly dear 
To those whose eyes no tears may steep. 

Sweet Lady! once my heart was warm 
With every feeling soft as thine; 

But beauty’s self has ceased to charm 
A wretch—created to repine! 

Then wilt thou weep when 1 am low ?— 
Bweet lAdy! sp^k those words again! 

Yet, if they grieve thee,say not so; 

I would not give Uiy bosom pain! 

i, — 

M.S. POEM OF ROBERT BURNS. 

Tfi« following Verses, in the hand-writing 
of Bums, are copied from a Bank-note 
tw the possession of a Gentleman at 
Dnmfries, The Note is of the Bank of 
Scotland, ard dated as far back as the 
1st of March, 1780. 

Wae worth thy power, thou cur. 3d leaf— 

I 'ell source of a’ my woe and grief !-it 

For lack of thee rvealost nfy lass; 

For lack of Aee I shrimp my glass ! 

1 <tee the children of afiliction 

linaided thro* Aiy curs’d restriction; 

I’ve seen th* oppressor’s cruel smile 

Amid his hapless victims spoil; 

For lack of thee I leave this muchlo^'d 
shore. 

Never,perhaps, to greet old Scotland more! 

R. B. Kyle. 


TO THE MOON. 

What is it that giva thee, nuld Queen of the 
Night, 

That secret intelligent grace? 

Or wh^should 1 gaze widi such-pensive 

On thy lair—but inllbrible £tce ? 

Wl»t gei-Ue enchantment possesses thy beam 
Beyond the warm sunahiae of day.*— 


Thy bosom is cold as the glutering stream 
Where dances thy tremulous ray! 

Canst thou the sad heart of its sorrow be¬ 
guile. 

Or Grief's fend indulgence suspend ’— 
Yet, where is the mourner but welcomes 
thy smUe, 

And loves thee—almost as a friend! 

The tear that looks bright, in thy beam, 
as it flows, 

Unmov’d dost thou ever behold; 

The sorrow that loves in thy light to repose, 
To thee oft in vain hath been told I 

Yet soothing thou art, and for ever 1 had. 
Whilst watching thy gentle retreat, 

A moonlight composure steal over my min J, 
Poetical—pensive, and sweet I 

I think of the years that for ever have fled— 
Of follies—by others forgot;— 

Of joys that are vanished—and hopes tliat 
arc dead; 

And of friendships that were—and are not ! 

I think of the future, still gazing the while 
As tho’thou wouldst those secrets reveal; 
But ne’er dost thou grant one encouraging 
* emile. 

To answer the mournful appeal. 

Thy beams, which so bright through my 
casement appear, 

To far distant regions extend ; 

Illumine the dw ellings of tliusc that arc dear, 
And sleep on <tio grave ot a friend. 

Then, still must I love thee, mild Queen of 
the Night! 

Since feeling and fancy agree 
To make thee a source of unfailing delight— 
A friend, and a solace to me! £. 


.SONNET, 

Wi Uten in the Church-yard of Runcorn in 
Cheshire. 

This is a spot to pensive sorrow dear! 

Wliere, unobserv'd, she may pour forth 
her ’plaint— • , 

Ponder on pleasures past without re¬ 
straint— 

And breathe the sigh—fools should not 
overbear! 

Much do I love, alone, to linger here. 

What time the glow of summer’s evening 
beam 

Brightens the landscape round, end 
Mers#y’s stream 

Sleeps in the mellow light;—Sometimes a 
tear 



Mine efe, 

mif anting ’nM 'lnneauuaMon of the 
dead. 

The sweet remembrances of years gone by— 
Of joys departed—ho{>ea for erer lied— 

Come crowding on my mind j—nor would 1 
stem 

For all the wealth of worlds, that woe's 
luxuriant gem! A. A. W. 


EPITAPH ON A YOUNG LADY. 

At when the violet, oppress'd with dew. 

Or bent by storms, inclines its head to 
earth. 

And seems in Fancy's eye with tears to woo 
The smiling' sod beneath, that gave it 
birth; [rone, 

^0 drooped the maid, though sorrowful—se- 
And sweetly patient ’mid her varied grief; 

But care had canker’d in her bosom green, 
And death she looked for as a kind relief. 

Thus tried her faith, and thus prepared her 
heart, 

T ne awful call at length th’ Almighty gave: 

^he heard, resigned to linger or depart 
Boned her meek head, and sank into the 
grave! 


TO EMILY, 

On the Author's learning that a Harp Lute 
Oidtar, oriffincJly a present from him, 
had fallen almost entirely into disuse. 

Retouch, sweet friend! retouch the lute, 

Its tones may turn thy thoughts on me; 

I^t not its chords be longer mute. 
Remember 'twas my gift to thee. 

Oh! might it yield an answering sound 
To each fond wish Emilia shares; 

Nor e^er be mute, or tuneless found, 

’Till I forget her parting tgars: 

Then would thy life belov^ be. 

One round of tenderest minstrelsy! 

A. A. W. 


Inscribed to Dr. FimsaAiA, m perush^ 
thefoUomng energetic amslrophe toAis 
birth-place, the village ^ Tipperayjr, in 
his poem entitled “ The Academic jlports* 
nian.’*^ • 


And thou, dear village, loveliest of the 
clime. 

Fain would I name thee, but I can’t in 
. rhyme !'* 


A bard there was in sad quandary 
To end his rhyme mlh~Tijfg»erary ! 

Long laboured he through January, 

But all iu vain for— Tipperary ! 

I’oiled every day in February, 

But toiled in vain for— Tipperary! 
Exploring “ Byshe’s Dictionary,” 

He missed the rhyme for— Tipperary! 
Searched Hebrew text, and commentary, 

Yet found no rhyme for— Tipperary! 

And though of time he was not chary, 

’Twas thrown awuy on— Tipperary ! 

For still the line would run contrary, 
Whene’er he turned to— 'Tipperary ! 

The stubborn verse he ne’er could vary, 

'Fo that unlucky— Tipperary ! 

Strange that a wight so wise and wary. 
Could find no rhyme for— Tipperary ! 

He next implored his mother Mary* 

To tell him rhyme for— Tipperary! 

But she, good woman, was no fairy. 

Nor witch, though bom in— Tipperary! 
Kpew every thing about her dairyj 
But not the rhyme for Tipperary ! 
Drawing from thence a corollary 
’That nought would rhyme with— Tippe¬ 
rary ! 

And of his wild-goose chase most weary. 

He vowed to leave out— Tipperary! 

• , - 

THE MOSLEM BRIDAL SONG. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

Ob say not Ia^y> sny not so! 

My heart is fondly thine; 

And if I ever seemed |o bow 
Before another shnne, 

J did but court the Muses’ smile— 

1 sang but of thy charms the while! 

Beloved! this tender^vow believe. 

Thou ’rt all the Wld to me! 

And if the Minstrel’s lay I weave, 

’Tiibut U) sing of thee; 

And if I seek the wreath of fame, 

'Tis but to twine with it ihy name! 

f Then say not lady, say not so! 

My h^rt is fondly thine; 

And if I ever seemed to bow , 

Before another shrine, 

I did but court the Muses* smile-— 

I sang but of thy charms the while! 

• Alarirue. 


FROM THE ITALIAN. 

There is a radiance in the sky, 

A flush of gold, and purple dye; 

Night lingeif in the west—the sun 
Floats on the sea.—The day’s begun. 

The wave slow swelling to the shore 
Gleams on the green like silver ore; 

The grove, the doud, the mountain’s brow. 
Are burning in the crimson glow: 

Yet all is silence—till the gale 
Shakes its rich pinions from the vale. 

It is a lovely hour—though Heaven 
Had ne’er to man his partner given. 

That thing of beauiv, fatal, fair, 

Bright, fickle—child of flame a^ air; 


•His mother Mary 
Kept a dairy 
In Tipperary! 





m howj ^”*** ’ 

%<h ^u&X bdov^ had taught him I^vu. 
<x(Plrt tbci* are Boundariong the gate;—» 
SMimuiniurs of the grot or vale— 

¥« wild, yet sweet,»» ever stole 
To sootlic their twilight wanderer’s soul. 

It comes Ironi yonder jasmine bower, 

From yonder mosque's enaniell’d tower. 
From yonder harem's rooi of gold. 

From yonder castle’s haughty hold: 

Oh strain of witchery! whoe’er 
That heard thro, tclt no joy was near ? 

My soul shall in the ^ravv be dim 
F.re it forgi ts that bridal hymn. 

’Twas such a morn, Hwas such a tone 
That woke me;—\ isions! are you gone ? 

The flutes breathe nigh—^thc portals now 
Pour out ihe train, white veiled, like snow 
()pon its tnonntain summit spread. 

In splendour beyond man’s rude tread! 

And o’er Ibeir jHimp, emerging far 
The bride, like morning’s virgin star. 

And soon uloiig the eve may .swim 
The chorus of the bridal hymn j 
Again the bright proressitms move 
To take the last, sweet veil from Love. 
Tlieii speed thee on, thou glorious sun! 
Swiltl'ise—swill set—be bright—and done. 

Lilvtary Gasellc. 


THE MOSSY SEAT. 

The landsrajte hath not lost its look; 

Still rushes on the sparkling river; 

Nor hath the gloominess lorsook 

These graiiile i rags that frown for ever; 
Still hangs around the shadowy wood. 
Whose sqiuids but inurinur solitude: 

The raven’s plaint, the linnet’s sung, 

The stoek-dove’s coo, in grief repining, 
In mingled echoes steal along; 

The setting sun is brightly shining, 

And clouds above, and hills below. 

Arc brightening with his golden glow! 

It is not meet, it is not fit. 

Though Fortune all our»ho][)es hath 
thwarted, « 

Whilst on the verji stonesi sit, 

Wherewc mol, and last we parted. 
That absent from my soul should be 
The thought that loves and looks to thee! 
Each hap)iy hour that we have^proved. 
Whilst love’s delicious converse blended; 
As 'nealh the twilight star we ixived, 
Unconscious where our pn>gress tended. 
Still brings iny mind a sweet reliel, 

And bids it love the “ joys of griel!" 

What s(,o(hing recollections throne:, 
Presenting many a niourni'ul token. 

That heart’s vemenihrunce to prolong, 
Which then was blest — but now is broken 
I cannot—^Oh ! hast thou forgot 
Our early loves?—this hallow^ spot? 

1 iilmost think I see thee stand; 

1 almost dream I hear thee speaking; 

1 feel the presure of thy hand; 

Thy living glance in fondnom seeking 
Here, all apart—by all unseen, 

Thf^arm upon my arm to lean I 


still-;- 

Though woods waters 

lave it. 

My heart feels not the vivid thrill 

Which long ago thy presence gave it: 
Mirth—music—friendship have no tone ’ 
Like that which with thy voice hath flown! 


And memory only now remains 
To whisper things that once delighted: 
Still, still I love to tread these plains— 
To seek this sacred haunt benighted, 
And feel a something sadly sweet 
In resting on this Mos.sy seat ! 


FROM THE SPANISH OF CERVANTES. 
Fare thee well, land ol my birth! 

That spot the most sacred on earth; 

At last I have broken the spell 

That bound niy heart to thee—farewell! 

Away idle sorrows, that wet 
My cheek with unbidden regret; 

I leave no fond symimthy here 
That asks at my yiarting one tear. 

With a love that scarce death could remove 
Have 1 clave to thee, land of my love ! 

Yet found but such fosl’ring and rest 
As the babe at its dead mother’s breast. 

liift the sail; the lone spirit (hat braves 
The loud going forth of the waves. 
Wherever they cast him vvill find 
A country, and bosoms more kind. 

Lift the sail; all remcrabrances sleep 
111 the rush and the roar ol the deep; 

As its tide blots the lines which the hand 
Of childhood had etched on the sand. 

Denied to my chance kindled fire, 

The wreath tliaf htdongs to the lyre; 

Yet ray good sword the battle shall join. 
And chivalry’s garland be mine. 

Or victory torn from the brow 
Of the Paynim^hall hallow my vow; 

Or fall’n in the stife, of the brave. 

Young Glory shall beam round ray grave! 

Fare thee well, land of my birth ! 

The one spot most saered on earth; 

At lust I have burst through the spell 
That bound my heart to tliee—farewell! 


FRIENDSHIP®AND LOVE. 

BY THOMAS MOOUE, ESq. 

“ A temple to friendship,” said Laura en¬ 
chanted. 

I’ll build in this gdrdfen—the thought is 
divine!” 

Her temple was built, and she only now 
wanted [shrine. 

An image of friendship to place on the 

She flew to the sculptor, who set down be¬ 
fore her 

A friendship, (he fairest bis art could in¬ 
vent 

But so cold and so dull, tliat the youthful 
adorer 

Saw plainly this was not llie Friendship 
she meant. 



Memoirs 



Franklin. 


" Oh I thialeof «ii- 

shrinine 

An itnaj^ whose looks are so joyless a|^d 
dim; ' 

But yon little god, upon roses reclining, 

• We’ll make, il jou please, sir, a Inond- 
ship of him.” 


So bai iffl i i i a^ 4>Wtck; with thw'iliUlit 
god iadea 

She joyfully flew to her shrine in the giwe: 
" j'arewell," said the sculptor, “ you’re not 
the first maiden * ’ 

Who came but for friendship, and look 
avMiy love! 


MONTHLY REGISTER OF LITERATURE, ART, 

AND SCIENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 


/. Memoir', of the Life and Writ infra of 
Bcnjainin Franklin, LL. D, F. R. S, 
£fc. Ptihlished by bis Oiandson, Wil¬ 
liam Temple Franklin. Vol. 111. 4<o. 
'i’his terminates the collection of Dr. 
Franklin's wriling.s and memoirs, as pub¬ 
lished from the originals, and having the 
advantage of his own revision. These 
writings are properly distributed under 
four heads. The first part contains 
those which relate to AiiiPriean politics, 
before anil after the separation of the co¬ 
lonies fr<mi Great Britain. Part the se¬ 
cond comprises a number of excellent 
papers on subjects <if general policy and 
coirnucree. l*ai't the third i.s purely mis¬ 
cellaneous, moral, and entertaining. The 
last portion comprehends the pbiloso- 
pbieal di-qiiisitions and experi men till ob¬ 
servations of this extraordinary man and 
most sagacious inquirer. Some of tlie 
artiele.s in this eolleition have been fre¬ 
quently printed, and others may be found 
scatte.red in old periodic.al jiuhlications: 
but the editor has acted judiciously in 
embodying these ]>ape>s w'itb those 
which are now for the first time sent info 
the world. In a former niimher n e gave 
the author's ideas of a new theory of the 
earth; and we shall r lose this .announce¬ 
ment with one or two extracts on sub¬ 
jects of general interest. The first sliall 
he from a letter to Dr. Pereival, in 
wliich the causes ^f mortality are cousi- 
dered. Speaking; of a humid atmosphere. 
Dr. Franklin says— 

« ’Tis a curious remark, that moist sea¬ 
sons arc the bealihi^.<’l. The gentry of Eng¬ 
land are remarUsiDly afraid ol moisture and 
of air. But seamen, who live perpetually in 
moist air, are alwayi healthy if they have 
good provisions. The inliabitants of Uer- 
miida, St. Helena.and other islands far from 
continents, surrounded with rocks against 
which the waves continually dashing, fill the 
air with spray and vapour, and where no 
wind can arrive that does ndt pass over 
much sea, and of course bring much mois¬ 
ture, these fieople are remarkably healthy; 
and 1 have lung thought, that mere moist 


air has no ill effect on the constitution; 
though air impregnated with vapours from 
putrid marshes is found pernicious, not from 
the moisture but the putridity. It seems 
strange that man, whose body is composed 
in great j>art of moist fluids, wliose blood 
and juices arc ao watery, who can swallow 
quantities of water and small beer daily, 
without inconvenience, should fancy that a 
little more or less moisture in the air should 
ho of such iinporUiiro. But we .-ibound in 
absurdity and incon.si.stency. Thus, though 
it IS generally allowed that taking the air is 
a good thing, yet vihat raution against air! 
what stopping of crevices! w'hat wrapping 
up in warm clothes! what stuffing of door» 
and windows, even in the midst of summer ! 
Many London families go out once a day to 
take the air; three or four persons in a 
coach, one perhaps sitk; these go three or 
four miles, or a.s many turns in Hyde Park, 
with the glasses hoth up elo.se, alk breathing 
over and over again the the same air they 
brought out of town with them in the coach, 
with the least change jioasihle, and rendered 
worse end v’ciiav eiery moment;—and this 
thc-y call tiding the air. From many years 
ohsenafions on my.self and others, I am per¬ 
suaded we arc on a wrong scent in snpjioa- 
ing moist or cold air the causes of lhat dis¬ 
order we All a co/d; some unknown qua¬ 
lity in l1\e air, may perhaps produce cold*, 
as in the inpiienaa ; hflt generally, lappre- 
Jiend llicy are the eflecl of too full livirg in 
propirtion to our exercise.” 

From fljp following liinte on the na¬ 
ture of fire, it is evident that this acute 
experimentalist had correct notions of 
caloric:— 

“ I have long been of opinion, that it ex¬ 
ists every where in the state of a subtli* 
fluid. That too much of that fluid in our 
fli'sh, gives ns the sensation we call heat— 
too little, cold—its v ibrations, light. That 
all solid or fluid substances which are in- 
ilamniable, have been composed of it; their 
dissolution, in returning to their original 
fluid state, we call fire. This subtle fluid 
attracted by plants and animals in their 
growth, and consolidated; is attracted by 
other substances, thermometers, &i-. invari¬ 
ably; has a particular affinity with water. 



MtftiMii quit alttteh 

itittf 4o watery and go off with it in evapo- 
ratintti” 

It Woman : a Poem. By Eatom Siam 
i»ard Barret, etq. 

We have derived much griltification 
from the peruaal of thia elegant little vo> 
lumc, and RKree with its author, that 
no subject affords a finer scope to the 
didactic and descriptive muse, than the 
praise of woman. Indeed, it will be 
found upon inquiry, that from the ear¬ 
liest ages to the present time, poets have 
never been considered as duly qualified, 
until they had exhibited some signs of 
admiration for the fair sex ; and either 
served, or affected to serve, a probation¬ 
ary term of chivalrous devotion at the 
shrh e of that being, 

“ Whom naluro lorin’d to temper man.” 
On this score Mr. Barrett w’ill be found 
deserving of no small share of commen 
dation ; for he liis tulogized poetically, 
and we have no doubt siucerely, not any 
one individual Phillis or Cldoc of his 
imagination, but the whole sex in gene¬ 
ral. Had he f<dled in bi^ attempt, his 
ood intentions would still have entitled 
im to our approbation; butwc shall go 
far to pro\ c, that the cxpeclali ms, which 
the excellence of his subject is capable of 
creating in the mind', of lii» readers, are, 
for the most part, fulfilled. 

It would be needless for us to descant 
in prose upon what the author has so 
ably treated in energetic and harmonious 
verse; we shall therefore proceed to an 
immediate examination of the book. In 
a modest and well-written preface, Mr. 
Barrett asserts, ” that though the fair 
sex have occasioned many dissertations 
in English prose, they have^ev^r yet 
found a champion ip ihe^ore congenial 
field of English poetry.” Withjthis de¬ 
claration, however, w'e do not agree: 
Parnel has a poem on the Rise of Wo¬ 
man : Mr. Southey's first Epic pelebrates 
the 'wonderful exploits of the Mmd of 
Arc; and one of the most egant of his 
minor productions is denominated the 
“ Triumphs of Woman." Besides these, 
many of the most popular authors of all 
ages, compliment her in various passages 
of their poems. We copy the following 
singular verses from the works of Sir 
Aston Cokayne; which, as they have be¬ 
come exceedingly scarce, may not be 
deemed unacceptable to our readers:— 

I wonder why by foul-mouthed men 
Women to slandered be, 

Since it doth eosily appear 
They're better far than we? 


WfayWethe 

Pictured as women bb, ^ 

If not to shew 8iat they in grace 
Do more excel than we ? 

Why are the liberal Sciencet 
Pictured as women be, 

If not to shew, that they in them 
Do moie excel than we ? 

Why are the Ftrluet every one 
Pictured as women be. 

If not to shew, that they in them 
Do more excel than we ? * 

Since women are so full of worth, 
lA't them all praised he; 

For commendations they deserve 
In ampler wise than we. 

Mr. Barrett's poem opens with a tri¬ 
bute to the memory of our unfortunate 
Princes'!, in which he expressively de¬ 
plores, after having wrought his votive 
page, 

“ That her blue glances might the leaf il¬ 
lume,” 

"How treach'rous Death haa made that 
page untrue.” 

Our limits will necessarily confine us fo 
a few of the most striking passages. Wa 
commence with one, replete with truth 
as well as poetry. 

■yet e’en our own enlightened time retains 
Some partial tincture of the former stains; 
Pale libertines, whom wanton arts allure. 
Still by the vicious female judge the pure. 
Companion of his groom, the clown con¬ 
founds 

Subservient woman with his horse and 
hounds; 

And pedants, who from books, not nature, 
draw, 

Try to condemn diet by scholastic law. 
Wits, for an epigram, her fame undo, 

And those who God blaspheme, mock wo¬ 
man too. 

All such conclude her of inferior clay. 
Because she wants some merits men display. 
As well may they condemn the chilly moon. 
Because her crescent cannot glow like noon . 
For if that orb whose affluent dew bestows 
Balm on the glebe, another sun arose, 

This fl w’ry ball would wither, stagnant gales 
Engender death, and midnight scorch the 
vales. Page 85 

There is great dclic^y in the follow¬ 
ing lines:— 

To guard that virtue,‘.to supply the place 
Of courage, wanting in her gentle race, 

Iai, modesty was given, mysterious spell. 
Whose blush can shame, whose panic can 
repel: 

Strong, by thf very weakness it lietrays. 

It sheds a iqist before our fiery gaze. 

• He might have added, 

" Why are the ilfuses every one,’'&c 


T!ht thriiikalf grace that &ia mndd g^ace 
coacw^j 

The beautiful rebuke that looks surprise. 
The gentle vengeance of averted eyes t 
These are its arms, and these supreme pre¬ 
vail. 

• * • • « 

Ask the grey pilgrim by the surges cast 
On hostile shores, and numbed beneath the 
blast. 

Ask who revived him ? who the hearth began 
To kindle ? who with spilling goblet ran ? 

O he will dart one spark of youttiful flame, 
And clasp his withered hands, end woman 
name. p.’SS. 

This recalls forcibly to our recollection 
the pathetic little song by the Duchess of 
Devonshire on the hospitality of a negro 
woman to. the enterpriziug traveller 
Mungo Park:— 

The loud wind roar’d, the rain fell fast. 

The white man yielded to the blast; 

He sat him down beneath the tree. 

For weary, sod, and faint was lie; 

But ah! no wile or mother's care 

For him the milk or corn prepare. 

- * • * • ■ * 

The storm b o’er—the tempest past. 

And mercy’s voice has hushed the blast: 

The wind is heard in whispers low: 

The white man far away must go; 

But ever in his heart will bear 

Remembrance of the Negro’s care. 

Lcdyard also beautifully eulogizes the 
fair sex in his verses entitled “ I'he Cha¬ 
racter of Womenhe tells us that they 
are— 

“ Alive to every tender feeling, 

To deeds of mercy ever prone; 

The wounds of pain and sorrow healing 
With soft compassion’s Sweetest tone. 

Form’d in benevolence of nature, 

Obliging, modest, gay, and mild, 

Woman’s the same endearing creature. 

In courtly town, and savage wild. 

When parch’d witli thirst—with hunger 
wasted, 

Her friendly hand refreshment gave; 

How sweet the coarsest food has tasted, 

' What cordial in the simple wave 

Her courteous looks—her words caressing, 
^ed comfort on the fainting soul; 

Woman’s the stranger’s generd blessing 
From sultry India to &e Pole!” 

Surely Mr. Barxett has never seen 
these lines, or he would not have assert¬ 
ed, that woman has found " no chamjaion 
in the field of English poetry.” Certainly 
BO one ever advocated her cause so 
tualli/ as he has done in the popm before 
ut; but we will continue our extracts.— 
After describing the difference of the 
pursttita and chvacteristks of each sex, 


in devotion, dmitity, modesty, ciiarhiy, 
good faith, forgiveness,' and parental af¬ 
fection ; and enumerates 4:he various arts 
and attractions which give them so strong 
an ascendancy over m. 

She by reserve and awfuf meekness reigns; 
Her sighs are edicts, her care 9 .ses chains. 
Why has she tones with speaking music 
strung ? 

Eyes,eloquent beyondtlie mortal tongue? 
And looks'that vanquish, till, on nerveless 
knee, 

Men gaze, and grow with gazing, weak as 
she ? 

’Tis to command tliese art* against our armsj 
And tame imperious might with winning 
charms. p. 48 . 

• • # • 

But can all earth excel that crimson grace, 
Wiien her lieart sends its herald to her face ? 
Sends from its ark its own uobleniish’d dovfi, 

A messenger of truth, of joy, of love! 

Her blush can roan to modest passion fire, ' 
Her blush can awe lib arrogant desire; 

Her blush can welcome lovers, or can warn. 
As ruddy skies announce both night and 
morn. p. 4 gf: 

We wonder it should not have oc* 
curred to our author to place woman iu 
the most interesting situation possilde* 
by representing her as tlie sweet soother 
of our cares amid the storms of adversi¬ 
ty, and ready to endure deep and pro¬ 
tracted anguish fur the sake of the ob¬ 
ject beloved. These beautiful lines from 
Marmion might have furnished him with 
the hint— 

“ Oh Woman! in our hours of ease-. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 

And variable as the shade 
By tlie liglg quivering aspen made, 
ff-'/ien^ain mid sic/tnens wring the brow, 
A miniatering angel tftpu.'" 

Or these from Dodidey’s fragment, 
entitled “ The Wif^» ” 

Does fortune smile, how grateful must it 
prove • 

To tread life’s pleasing round with one we 
love ? 

Or does she frown ? the fair with softening 
art 

WiU soothe our woes, or bear a willing part. 

“ But thanks for that we have.”—It 
is scarcely fair to cavil with Mr. Barrett 
for what he has failed to do, when he has 
done 80 piuch more than we could have 
expected from him. We shall condude, 
therefore, these cursory, and we fear 
very imperfect, remarks on his interest¬ 
ing volume by three extracts from it, 
which, wc will venture to affirm, are not 



^ilt ^celled ia m 

p»«»ry. 

Ttete is a iang«ag;e by ttte virg'in made, 
Nbtread butfelt.not uttered,but betrayed; 

4 mute communion, yet so won’drous sweet, 
liyes must impart what tongue can ne’er re¬ 
peat. 

’Tis written on her cheeks and meaning 
brows, 

In one short glance whole volumes it avows; 
in one short moment tells of many days, 

Iji one short speaking silence all conveys, 
./oy, sorrow, love recounts, hope, pity, fear. 
And looks a sigh, and weeps without a tear. 
Oh ‘’tis so chaste, so touching, so refined, 

So soft, so wistful, so sincere, so kind. 

Were eyes * melodious, and could mu.sic 
shower 

From orient rays new .striking on a flower. 
Such heavenly music from that glance might 
rise, 

And angels own the language of the skies. 

p. 81. 

There is much of the pathetic ttmder- 
ness of Byron in this passage. The next 
will be found very strongly to resemble 
the elegant simplicity bf Goldsmitli. 
Light specks of fleecy gold bestrew the skies, 
The dewy ox is on his knee to rise; 

The mist rolls off in eddies—Smokes begin 
F'rom opening cots, and all is still within. 
The pastoral family due task prepare 
VtiT whetted scythe, the milk pail, and the 
share; 

And haste where lark and zephyr, rill and 
bee, 

Mix harAtless their primeval minslrel.sy. 
One damsel chuckles shrill; her cackling 
train 

Run with spread pinions and di-spute the 
grain : 

Another up her resteil pitcher heaves, 
Encamps small heaps of hay, or girdles 
sheaves: 

Else spinning, pats her busy f§ot, and trills 
Some ditlied plaint about a love that kills. 
The laden wife inupntim* to market goes. 
Or underneath the hawthorn knits her hose; 
Or lays moist kerchiefs on the sunny grass, 
Or checks her jxjttage billowing o’er the 
brass; 

While clatter’d plates, and rdbts in hurry 
peeled, 

Announce her good man trudging from the 
field. p. 94. 

• • • • 

Now they replenish pleasant cups, and teH 
The rural news—how he from ladder fell. 
How she from hayrick;—merry gossip past, 
Come dreams, and each outwondered by the 
last; 

Then taliN of ghosts authentic, then the noise 
Of hoodwink’d damsels chasing nimble boys: 
And when to sit the rustic would essay. 

Mis treacherous mistress slips his tench 
away; 

, * For this thought, see a note in Lord 
Byron's '• Bride of Abydos.” 


4^ nnd h uilee— not remim 
To t^ato'that tevelSg^ 

At the dear ou^e, beautifully fought, 

(For battled kisses still make kisses sought) 
She whispers, shrieks, sighs angry words, 
and feigns 

A struggle, yielded soon, and pleased com¬ 
plains. p- 97- 

The poem concludes with an invoca¬ 
tion, of which the following is a part: 

Oh, give me, Heav’n! to sweeten latter life, 
And mend ray wayward heart, a tender wile. 
Who soothes me, tho’ herself with anguish 
wrung. 

Nor renders ill for ill, nor tongue fpr tongue; 
Sways by persuasion, kisses off my frown. 

And reigns, unarm’d, a queen without a 
crown. 

Alike to please me, her accomplished hand 
The harp and homely needle can command; 
And learning with such grace her longue 
applies, 

I ler very maxims wear a gay disguise. 

Neat for my presence, as if princes came, 

-And modest, e’en to me, with bridal shame; 

A I'riend, a jdaymale, os my wishes call, 

A ready nurse, though summoned from a 
ball; 

She holds in eye lhatcouquest youth achiev’d, 
Loves without }x>mp, and pleases unper¬ 
ceiv’d. 

Wishing Mr. B. such a wife, we take 
our leave of him, sincerely hoping to 
meet him again ere long, and once more 
to have an opportunity of offering to the 
world our testimony of his merits. 

111. Illuslmtions of the Literiiri/ Hisla- 
ryof'lhe Eighteenth Century, coniist- 
ing of authentic Memoirs, and original 
Letters of eminent Persons, and in¬ 
tended us 41 Stguel to the Literary 
Anecdotes. Jiy John Nichols, F.S.A. 
VoL III. Qvo. p/». 848. 

Another variegated treat for the gour¬ 
mands of literature, at which they will 
find much substantial information as well 
as entertainment. Though the volume 
be bulky, and is closely printed,, it may 
be adduced as an e)teeption to the an¬ 
cient proverb, that a great book is a 
great evil. On the contrary, we hail 
with pleasure collections of ^is nature, 
wlicn they are judjpigusly formed, and 
at which, to use a homely phrase, there 
is cut and come again. The present con¬ 
tribution to the stock of literary histo¬ 
ry, cannot fail to gratify the most craving 
curiosity, and at a future period, it will 
be resorted to as a text-book of refear- \ 
ence on the subjects of which it treats, 
and the persons whose memoirs and cor¬ 
respondence it records. A considerab^ 
portion of the contents is devoted to the 
Hardinge family, the vduid)le commttffi- 
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lection of ^ late worthy, ing-enipus, end 
facetious W^elch judge, of whom a good 

{ tortrait is given as a frontispiece, fol- 
owed by another excellent one of his fa¬ 
ther. The other graphic illustrations 
are, portraits of Bishops Smallbridge, 
Tanner, and Lyttelton: Dr. Ducarel, 
Mr. Thomas Martin, Mr. John Ives, 
Charles Townley, and the sour-faced, 
splenetic Joseph Ritson. We look for 
another volume with sharpened expecta¬ 
tion ; for, as the French epicures say, 
“ the appetite comes by eating,” 

JV. Memoirs of the Private and Poli~ 
ticoi LifeufLucien Buonaparte, Prince 
ofCanino, Translatedfrom the French, 
2 volt. 8vo. 

We are told, in the preliminary ad¬ 
vertisement to this work, that the me¬ 
moirs were printed at Paris in 1815; but 
that, when on the point of conung out, 
some unexpected oostacles arose, which 
induced the bookseller to suspend the 
publication, and the whole impression 
remained on his hands, until it was short¬ 
ly after destroyed. A copy, however, 
escaped, and with some auctions, now 
makes its appearance in this country, 
where it is extremely difficult to keepse- 
cret memoirs from public view. Who 
the author of the present work is, we 
do not know, and tnerefore have it not 
in our power to judge of the degree of 
credit tkat may be due to him as an'his¬ 
torian. Yet there evidently runs through 
the narrative a characteristic air of per¬ 
sonal intimacy with the subject, or a 
confidential tone, if we may so express 
it, that marks the familiarity of acquaint¬ 
ance. The anecdotes of Lucien, his bro¬ 
ther Ntqioleon, and their mother, Ma¬ 
dame Letitia, have all the appearance of 
originality, and render the volumes ex¬ 
tremely amusing: 

V. Iceland: or, the Journals of a Resi~ 
dence in that Island during the Years 
1814 and 1815.* By Ebenezer Hen¬ 
derson. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The ingenious author of this narrative 
is a native of North Britain, who, beipg 
well acquainted* sVith the Scandinavian 
dialects,was employed by the British and 
Foreign Bible Socaetr in superintending 
an iuwression of the Icclanaic version w 
the Scriptures, and in establishing an 
auxiliary branch of the institution in 
Denmark. Having completed these en¬ 
gagements, he made a voyage^to Iceland, 
for the purpose of cirematifig copies of 
the sacred oracles, which had Been print¬ 
ed under bis inspection. This mission 
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io<dt him i^ aliove twelve months, dur¬ 
ing which he traversed that e.xtraordi- 
nary island in different directions; and 
as be enjoyed opportunities to which ^ 
other travellers were necessarily Strang- ' 
ers, his ^'ork acquires peculiar value on 
account of the additional knowledge 
which it brings to view respecting tto 
natural history of the country, and the 
manners of its inhabitants. Considering 
the interest which is excited by the ex¬ 
pedition now engaged in exploring the 
hjmerborean seas, these volumes candot 
fail to command particular attention at 
this time; and they will on that account, 
no doubt, be Very generally read; but 
they possess, beyond this temporary at¬ 
traction, much valuable matter, particu¬ 
larly in regard to the Icelandic history 
and geology. In a neat introduction, 
the author has brought together a num¬ 
ber of curious facts, selected from sources 
not commonly to be met with in Eng¬ 
land, and such as throw considerable 
light upon the early portion of our own 
annals. The detail which follows, is 
written in a style of pious simplicity, 
through which, however, appears a 
mind imbued with various learning, 
and well qualified to explore and describe 
the wonders of nature. On the volca¬ 
nic structure of this northern island 
much has been written by intelligent ob¬ 
servers, whose love of scienge has in¬ 
duced them to visit its rugged and bar¬ 
ren shore. But it tvas left to the pre¬ 
sent visitor to make us intiinately ac¬ 
quainted with the natural and moral 
phenomena which here combine to asto¬ 
nish the more favoured inh.abitants of 
Europe, Instead of meeting with a 
churlish, ignorant, and half-civilized race 
of pet/t>Ie, amidst snowy mountains and 
sterile ravines of caftarcous rocks, wc 
itre surprised to see a general spirit of 
hospitable kindness, warmed by religious 
sentiment, and heightened into affection 
by the lov® of letters. Such, in brief, is 
the character of the Icelanders as drawn, 
we doubt not most faithfully, by the pre¬ 
sent writer, who had the best and most 
ample means of observing both them and 
their country. 

VI. Narrative of a Voyage to Senegal in. 
1816; undertaken by Order of the 
French Government ; comprising an 
Account of the Shipwreck of the Me¬ 
dusa, Sfc.tfc. By J. B. Henry Savig- 
ny and Alexander Correard. 8ro. 

The last peace having restored some 
of the ancient French settlements on the 
coast of Africa to their former posses- 
Vni,. X. I 
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•ora, a aquadroB was di^fadied for^S®- 
nc^al, consiiiting of the Medusa fiigate, 
a con'ettc, and two other vessels. *1 he 
ahips sailed from the roads of Aix, Jline 
17,181C, but were parted either by ilic 
weathcr.or through negligence^ and that 
the latter was the. cause appears most 
likely, from the narrative of what fol¬ 
lowed. Instead of keeping a proper 
look-out, the ofiScers of the Medusa, re¬ 
gardless of the appearances of shoal wa¬ 
ter, which were indubitable, made no al¬ 
teration in their course; and the conse¬ 
quence was, as might have been fore¬ 
seen, that the ship struck on the 2d of 
July. Here commences a narrative the 
most harrowing that w’e ever remem¬ 
bered to have read in the history of ship¬ 
wrecks. About one hundred and fifty 
souls were embarked on a raft, the rest 
remaining by the vessel, or getting into 
the boats. The liistory of the raft, how¬ 
ever, constitutes the subject of the pre¬ 
sent story, than which a more dreadful 
one cannot be well conceived ; for, either 
by accident or design, this machine, be¬ 
ing cut adrift, was driven about at the 
mercy of the waves for the space of thir¬ 
teen days, during which the unhappy be¬ 
ings upon it suffered all possible hard¬ 
ships, and became so desperate as to con¬ 
tend most furiously with each other.— 
Fifteen only survived out of the number, 

. who were picked up by one of the ves¬ 
sels belongl^ to the expedition, and 
conveyed to Fort Louis, in Senegal. In 
addition to this pitiable talc, which is re¬ 
lated by two of the principal sufferers on 
the raft, an.account is given of the rest 
of the crew of the Medusa, who escaped 
the wreck in the long-boat. 

f'll. Letters of a Prussian ^fav^‘lhr, de¬ 
scriptive of a cToutt through Sweden, 
Prussia, Austria, Hungary, Istria, the 
Ionian Islands, Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, the Morca, Greece, Calabria, 
Italy, the Tyrol, the B^nks the 
Rhine, Hanover, Holstein, Denmark, 
Westphalia, and Holland. By John 
Hramsca. 2 vols. Svo. 

When we ghanced over the title-page 
of these volumes, the idea of Geiuelli 
came immediately across the mind, and 
we could hardly get rid (ff the persuasion 
that some ingenious modern had profit¬ 
ed by the example of that lively Ita¬ 
lian in composing the history of a tour 
round the world by his fire-side. The 

f ireface, however, assures us, that the 
e tiers actually contain remarks made 
in the course of a long and variegat¬ 
ed route, performed ia company with 


the ekkat son of Sir John Maxwell; «0 
that the autbentidity of the narrative 
being set at rest, the reader may set out 
in the perusal with confidence. From 
Leith the author proceeds to Gotten- 
burgh, and passing rapidly through Swe*- 
den,arrives at Strahund, at the time whei: 
that part of the continent was agitated 
between hopes and fears during the great 
struggle with the French after the inva¬ 
sion of Russia. At Berlin we arc amus¬ 
ed by anecdotes of Frederic the Great, 
some of which we had read before, auJ 
one or two of Buonaparte the Little, 
whose vanity and cupidity arc here strik 
ingly exhibited. A very animated sketdi 
is given of Vienna, and the description 
of Hungary ia no less picturesque. ' At 
Trieste, the travellers found an English 
ship of war, the captain of which gave 
them a passage to (lorfii, from whence 
they hastened to Zantc, and after a little 
delay, took their departure for Alexan¬ 
dria in a Greek vessel, the captain of 
which is noticed for his ignorance. The 
account of Alexandria is brief, owing to 
the shortness of the aufbor’s stay at that 
place ; but the particulars that follow, 
make more than, aurends for 'the defici¬ 
ency. Though much novelty ought not 
to be expected in' the description of a 
route so often passed, and of places so 
frequently visited, the reader who has 
gone through the elaborate works of 
Niebuhr, Pocock, and more recent v6y- 
i^ers, will derive considerable pleasure 
from the perusal of this writer’s observa¬ 
tions on the scenery of E gy p t and Syria, 
and the manners of the iimTOitants, At 
Athens, an (yicasion offers of paying a 
handsome compliment to Lord Elgin, 
which is accompanied, however, by some 
sarcastic remarks on Dr. Clarke, of Cam¬ 
bridge, that might, we think, have been 
as well spared.—A singular adventure 
occurred to our travellers at Otranto, 
where they were treated as the members 
of an embassy from the king of England 
to Joachim Mur,at; hut this was merely 
a political artifice of tlie usurper to de¬ 
ceive the Calabrians.. Some curious 
anecdotes of Joaclum’s court, and an 
English lady of the m^est rank, follow; 
and thus Naples, which U but ahacknied 
subject of itself, becomes very amusli^ 
from these circumstances. Rome is clas¬ 
sically described; as also is the remain¬ 
ing part of Italy through which the au- 
tlwr and his companron passed to the 
Austrian fitates, and thence to Hamburg, 
HoHand and England. The author makes 
a needless apology for his style, which is 
neat, flowing, and energetic. 
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C»liONIAL. :> 

A ^tter to afriend relative to tbe present 
-State of die Island of Dominica. By Lang¬ 
ford Lovell, Esq. 8vo. pp. 89. 

We have here a very distressing picture 
iff the little island of Dominica, drawn by 
the hand of a person tod well acquainted 
with the facts to be mistaken, and evidently 
too much under die guidance of religious 
truth to misrepresent. A series of cilami- 
ties has devastated that spot, and deteriorat¬ 
ed the property of the punters; but we are 
sorry to find that complaints exist against 
the government at home, on account 
of an apparent inattention to the suffer¬ 
ings of the colony. The case is plainly 
stated j the circumstances cannot be denied; 
and we trust that this pathetic narrative and 
temperate remonstrance will have such an 
effect upon persons in authority, as to be the 
means of improving the condition of the 
island. 

COMMERCn. 

European Commerce, or Complete Mer¬ 
cantile Guide to the Continent of Europe; 
comprising an Account of the Trade of all 
the principal Cities of the Continent,Tables 
of Monies, Measures, &c. with their propor¬ 
tion to those of England, the local Kegula- 
tions of each Place,&c. By C.W. Uor- 
danz. Svo. 21s. 

DIVINITY. 

Sermons on the first Lessons of the Sun¬ 
day Morning Service, from the first to the 
thirteenth Sunday after Trinity, together 
with four Sermons on other Subjects. 8vo. 
10 s. Cd. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, illu-strat- 

with Maps and Fac-similes of Biblical 
MSS. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, A. M. 
In S large vols. 8vo. 2l. 2s. 

DRAMA. 

The Family Shakspeaif, in which no¬ 
thing is added to the origintd text; but those 
wor^ and expressions are omitted which 
cannot with proprietj- be read in a Family. 
By Thog. BowdleF, Esq. F". R. S. and S. A. 
10 vols. royal 18mo. 31. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

Conversations on Algebra; being an In¬ 
troduction to the fljst principles of that Sci¬ 
ence. By William Cole. 12Tno. 7s. 

The Algebraist’s Assistant; being a Com¬ 
pendium of Algebra upon the Plan of Wal- 
Unghame’s Tutor’s Assistant, designed as a 
Omestion Book ior the Use of Schools and 
ptivate Study. By James: Harris, Teacher 
of the Mathematics. 12mo. 4s. 

New Exercises in Orthography; contain¬ 
ing Selections from the most admired Au- 
lliors in Prose and Verse, upon a new Plan. 
By Joseph Guy. jun. Is. boards. 

The School Fellows; a Moral Tale. By 
rbe Auffior of the Twin Sistejs, &c. 12mo. 
•48. bound. 

D’Oisy’s Dictionary of the Difficulties of 
the French Language. 8vo. 6s. 


Gautier’s IdkmuiiOftbeFranchLanguage. 
12 inik As. 

Praval’s French Syntax. 12mo. 4s. 

FINK arts' I 

A Series of Outline DesigUA illustrative 
of the Poem of Thalaba the Destroyer; by 
Robert Sogthey, Esq. Poet Laun^t. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Elementary Tables of Practical Geogrsh 
phy, in two large folio sheets. By J. 
Gould. 

These tables are constructed on a simple 
principle for the information of students in- 
geography, who may here observe at a 
glance all places within the same parallel of 
latitude or longitude. They are well calcu¬ 
lated to exercise the memory of pupils, and 
may properly be hung up in schools and 
studies by the side of Dr. Priestley’s useful 
charts of history and biography. 

OEOLOGY. 

A short Introduction to the Study of Geo¬ 
logy ; comprising a new Theory of the Ele¬ 
vation of the Mountains, and the Stratifica¬ 
tion ol' the Earth; in which the Mosaic Ac¬ 
count of the Creation and the Deluge i.s in¬ 
dicated. By Joseph Sutcliffe, A. M. 8vo. 
pp. 70. 

Assuming it as a primary principle, that 
fluidity was the original state of the chRos 
out of which the earth was formed, this 
writer proceeds to account for the elevation 
of mountains, and the disposition of the stra¬ 
ta on the process of expansion and chrystali- 
zation. He was led to this simple theory, 
he says, by seeing, one day during winter, a 
bowl of lard, whose surface was - tossed up 
into ridges of hills, and on inquiring the 
cau.se, found that the melted fat had been 
suddenly removed to a current of very cold 
air in the dairy. The congelation hiad been 
.so rapid, that the horizontal strata had been 
broken and elevated to various oblique posi¬ 
tions, and many of them niadc vertical, and 
some of the vertical had become inclined to 
the opposite way.—“ From the time that I 
investigated this phenomenon,” observes 
Mr. Sutcliffe, '• 1 abandoned all the old 
theories of Geologists, which suppose con¬ 
tinents and mountains to have been elevated 
by latent heat; because 1 considered the 
same law which sported with the strata of 
the lard, as efficient to sport, with the strata 
of the earth.” 

Whatever may be thought of this inge 
nious speculation, the reader will find much 
agreeable matter in the tract, which contains 
a very able elucidation of the Mosaic history 
of the creation and deluge. 

lAW. 

An Abridgement of aQ the Custom 
I>awa in Force in Ireland, &c. By John 
Heron, of his Maj^y’s Customs, Dublin. 
8 vo. 11. Is. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &C. 

An inquiry into the Probability of Mr. 
Hunter’s Theory of Life. New edition. 8va, 
4s. 6d. 





ObMTVCtjpns proyiaf; ibat Br. Wilfoa^B 
Tio^iB larthe Cufe of Gout and lUini- 
matuna, if similar in its Nature and Effscts 
to &8t deleterious Preparation the Elau Me- 
didaale. By/W. H.WUliams, M. D. F.R.S. 
4t0. 4a. 

A Supplement to thn-Pharmaco^ias, in¬ 
cluding not only the Drugs and Compounds 
which are used by professional or private 
Practitioners of Medicine^ but also those 
which are sold by Chemists, Druggbts, and 
Herbalists, and for other Purposes. By 
S. F. Gray. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

Report of the Committee of the London 
Infirmary for curing the Diseases of the Eye, 
occasioned by the false and calumhious 
Statements contained in a Letter written by 
Sir William Adams to the Right Honour¬ 
able and Honourable Directors of Green¬ 
wich Hospital. 8vo. pp. 107. 

We should be glad to stimulate some pub¬ 
lic spirited individual to undertake a history 
of frauds. Such a work would do more to 
open the eyes of the world than half the Bib¬ 
lical Commentaries and all the Cyclopscdias 
that are printed. It would appear from a 
volume of this description, that amidst the 
great boasting which is continually made 
about the diffusion of knowledge and the im¬ 
provement of science, the wise men of this 
generation have not learned the necessary 
art of correcting credulity, and thereby re¬ 
pressing the vain pretensions of men who 
set up claims to which they are not entitled. 
The pamphlet before us exhibits a curious 
aarrative in oontirmaliun of what we have 
barely hinted; and the perusal of it, which 
we earnesfty recommend, will perhaps in¬ 
duce the reader, whenever he meets with 
puffing details about wonderful wonders, 
marv^ous discoveries, and extraordinary 
inventions, to exclaim, " Tis all my eye.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The London Guide, and Stranger’s Safe¬ 
guard against the Cheats, Swindlers, and 
Pickpockets that abound within the Bills of 
Mortality; forming a Picture of London as 
regards active Life. 12mo. pp. 340. 

Perhaps morality is little benefited by 
books of this cast, at least as they have hi- 
tiierto been compiled. The present affects 
an air of originality, as being the production 
of ohe of the slang babies who, by his own 
account, has been up to all that he de¬ 
scribes. But if he had been more spar¬ 
ing of his smart observations, his ele¬ 
gant expletives, and had entered into the 
detail of the knavish tricks practised in this 
great metropolis, he would liave been a safer 
^ide to tlie unwary than we fear he will l)e 
found to those who put themselves un¬ 
der his protection. The fellow has some 
humour it is true, but if our authority goes 
far any thing, we would recommend that he 
and his book be sent to the House of Cor- 
lac^n. 

Familiar Lectures on Moral Philosophy, 


with ftfemoir. By Jelu Psimr Esfiin, LL-P- 
S vdIs. 8vo. I Sc. 

On Frotestut Non-confonnity. By Jotiah 
Conder. S vols. 8vo. 14s. 

The Rhapsodist; or Mes Souveniiw, in 
an Epistle to Aristas. By R. £. Comdbidr ' 
Esq. 8vo. 148. 4to. 31s. 

Letters from Uliuois. By Morris Krk- 
beck. 8vo. 5s. 

A Dissertation upon the Distinctions in 
Society and Ranks of the People under the 
Anglo-Saxon Government, by Samuel H«y- 
wo^. 8yo. ISs. 

A Series of Essays on several most im¬ 
portant New Systems and Inventions, parti¬ 
cularly interesting to the Mercantile and 
Maritime World. By Abraham Bosquet, 
esq. late one of his Majesty’s Commissaries 
of the Musters, roy. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

A concise Description of the Endowed 
Grammar Schools in England and Wales; 
ornamented with Engravings. By Nicholas 
Carlisle, F.R.S. M.R.I.A. Assistant libra¬ 
rian to his Majesty, and Fellow and Secre¬ 
tary of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon¬ 
don roy. 8vo. 2 vols. bds. 41. 4s.—Also in 
demy 8vo. 2 vols. bds. 2l. J6s. 

Ford’s (of Manchester) Catalogue of a cu- 
riovis and valuable Collection of Books in 
various l.*ngungC8, Departments, and 
Classes of Literature, in 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A List of the Numbers and Priceaof the 
valuable Library and Collection of Prints, 
Drawings, and Pictures of W. Roscoe, esq. 
which wore sold at Liverpool in 1616. 
8 vo. 7s. 

Annals of Scottish Episcopacy, from the 
year 1788 to the year 1616, inclusive. By 
the Rev. J. Skinner, M.A. Forfar, Portrait. 
8 vo. 12s. 

Standing Orders of an Establishment for 
instructing the Junior Officers and the Non- 
Commissioned Officers and Soldiers of the 
Royal Engineef Department, in their 
Duties in the Field. By C. W. Pasley, 
12 mo. 8s. 

The Philosophical Library. Vol. 1.8vo. 
I5s.6d. 

NOVELS. 

Zuma, ou la Decouverte du Quinquina, 
suivi de la Belle Paule, -de Zeneide de Ro- 
seaux du Tibrc, &c. &c. Par Madame la 
Comtesse de Genlis. 

The five tales of which this volun^ 
composed, are written with the usual spright¬ 
liness of their accompdisked authoress, and 
are very much superior to the ephemeral pro- 
ductions which at presetitdriuge the French 
press, under the denomination of Contes;” 
With “ Zuma,” our readers are no doubt 
well acquainted, as it has been dramatized 
for the English stege. La Belle Pmileis 
ah illustration of the age of chivalry; “ Ze¬ 
neide” an elqgant fairy tale, and “ Les So- 
seaux du Tibre, one of the most affseting 
little stories we ever recollect to have met 
with. Such a tone of deep and wild eathu- 
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mm pemAu the _«hio$e book «b 4^ feDder 
it irresistibly attnctmg to all who afe alive 
aa the better fedings of the heart; and we 
venture to pronounce that it will become 
more popular than any of the previous pro¬ 
ductions which have emanated from the pro¬ 
lific pen of Madame de Genlis. 

l%e Question, Who is Anna? a Tale. 
By Miss M. S. Croker. 

These volumes will, we have no doubt, be 
read with interest and pleasure. Many of 
the characters are pourtrayed with spirit 
and ener^. Those of the elder Mr. Ad- 
lam and Ruth are admirably contrasted. 
The amiable and elegant heroine of the 
tale, Anna, is also a fascinating personage, 
and the eye cannot refuse a tear to tlie heart¬ 
felt misery she endures. 

New Tales. By Mrs. Opie. 4 vols. 13mo. 
28s. 

POETRY. 

Antonia, a Poem, with Notes, descriptive 
of the Plague in Malta. By Murdo Young. 

Of this poem it is not in our power td 
speak in terms of high commendation, for 
though it occasionally rises above medio 
crity, it is more frequently obscure and af¬ 
fect^. Mr. YoungS aim appears to have 
been an imitation of Lord Byron, but he 
seems to think that the condensation and 
energy, for which that noble bard is so de- 
serv^ly celebrated, arises solely from the 
frequent use of the dash, or pause. We are 
far from insinuating that it docs not produce 
a good effect in poetry, when judiciously 
applied, but the author of Antonia intro¬ 
duces it on all occasions into his rhyme— 
without reason! 

A very interesting note, descriptive of the 
plague at Malta, in 1813, is affixed to the 
poem, which, to tell the truth, we admired 
the most of the two. 

lines on the Death of her Royal High¬ 
ness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, to 
which was adjudged the prize proposed by 
the Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity 
College, Dublin, for tlie best English poem 
on the subject. By John Anster, A. B. 
Bvo. 3s. 

Ballads of Archery, Sonnets,&c. By the 
Rev. J. W. Dodd, Second Usher in West¬ 
minster school, with Notes, cr. 8vo. 10s. 

The Poetical Gazetteer of the principal 
Cities, Towns, Boroughs, and Seaports in 
the United Kingdom. By J. Bissett, of the 
Museum, Leamington Spa, embellished 
with upwards of Twenty Views of the Chief 
Towns, &C. &c. 3s. 6d. 

The Recluse of the Pyrenees, a Poem, in¬ 
scribed to H. R. H. Prince Leopold. 

POLITICS AM> POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Inquiry concerning the Population of 
Nations, containing a Refutation of Mr. Mal^ 
thus's Essay on Population. By G. Ensor, 
esq. 8vo. I2s. * 

topography. 

, 3fh* Stranger's Guide to the City of New 


York. By 11^^ fittni. IXmo. pp. 

304; • 

Books of tUa fieKr4>tioD miitiply from 
their obvious utility, aa thty supply gene¬ 
rally all the local informatioii that strangers 
can immediately want on their arrival, and 
they affuA besides much intelligence to the 
natives themselves. The stock of geogra¬ 
phical knowlege, also, derives considerable 
advantage from works dius drawn up on the 
spot by settle^ residents, who have every 
means of obtaining correct accounts of 
they relate, and of delineating accurately 
what they describe. The present book has 
been evidently compiled with careful in¬ 
dustry, by a ])erson of judgement, and while it 
cannot fail to prove a most useful companion 
to those who visit New York, it will yidd 
much entertainment to readers who merely 
wish to become acquainted with foreign 
countries dirough the medium of books. 

The Hythe,Sandgate,and Folkstone Guide, 
containing an Account of their ancient and 
present State,&c. &c. with C plates .58. with¬ 
out plates 3s. Gd. 

The History and Antiquities of the A-bbey 
Church of We-stminsler, including Notices 
and Biographical Memoirs of the Abbots 
and Deans of that foundation. Illustrated 
by J. P. Neale; the literary department by 
E. W. Brayley. Vol. 1. 4to. 41. I6s. impe^ 
rial 4to. 71. 4s. crown folio 91. 9s. 

A Journey round the Coast of Kent, con¬ 
taining Remarks on the principal objects 
wortliy of notice throughout the whole of 
that interesting border, and tlie contiguous 
district, including Penshurst ancM'qnbridge 
Wells, with Rye, Winchelsea, Hastings, and 
Battle, ill Sussex, being original Notes made 
during a summer Excursion. By-J. Fus- 
scll, esq. Map, 8vo. 9s. 

The Brighton Ambulator, containing His¬ 
torical and Topographical Ddineatiuns of 
the Town, from tlie earliest period to die 
present tiiy. By E. Wright, 12mo. 5s. 

, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Journal from Jndia^to England, through 
Petsia, Georgia, Russia, Poland, and Prus¬ 
sic itheyear 1817. By Lieut. Col. C. B. 
Jonnson, with Engravings. 4to. 31. 3s, 

Second Journey through Persia to Coa- 
stantinople^ between the years 1810 and 

1816, with a Journal of the Voyage by the 
Brazils and Bombay to the Persian Gulpli, 
together with an Account of the proceedings 
of his Majesty’s Embassy under his ExeS- 
lency Sir Gore Ousely, tort. K. S. L. By 
James Moner,eBq. late his Majesty’s Secre¬ 
tary of Embassy and Minister Plenipotea- 
tiary to the Court of Persia, royal 4to. vridL 
Et^ravings Si. ISs. Cd. 

Travels in Canada and the United States 
of America, in 1816 and 1817. By F. Hall, 
esq. late Military Secretary to Gen. Wfison, 
Governor in Canada. 8vo. 14s. 

A Visit to the Monastery of |ai Trappe, in 

1817, with Notes taken during a Tour 
Arough Le Perch*, Normandy, Bretagne, 



FoltDv, Allijbs, Le TSocdgt, :¥oUTainc, Or* A Jdvf^aal bf Trav^ id thb ijbited States 
leanois, and the Environs pf Paris. By W. of NoTthAineiricaandLowerCaiiada,per* 
D. Fdlows, esq. iUnstrated with numerous formed in (he year 1817. By John Palmer, 
coloured Engravings from Drawings made with Map. 8vo. 12s. 

^a lhe Spot. roy. 8vo. 21a. 


LITERARY 

Captain Bonnycastle is about to pub* 
lish an historical Description and Geo 
graphical Account of the Dominions of 
Spain in the Western Hemisphere, con¬ 
tinental and insular, with illustratn'e 
Mms, &c. 

Ur. Halioran lias in the press a second 
edition of his Practical Observations on 
the Causes and Cure of Insanity. 

Dr. Spiker's Travels through Eng"- 
land ana published at Berlin, and an 
('>.glish translation is preparing for the 
press. 

Mr. J. W. Whitaker, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, has in the press a 
Critical Examination of Mr. Bellamy's 
'i'ranslation of Genesis, comprising a 
Refutation of his calumnies against the 
English Translators of the Bible. 

Dr. A B. Granville has in the press 
Memoirs on the present State of Science 
and Scientific Institutions in France, in¬ 
terspersed with Anecdotes, and illus¬ 
trated by numerous Plates and Tables. 

Dr. Ayre, of Hull, will soon publish 
i» an octevo volume Practical Observa¬ 
tions on Marasmus, and tliose disorders 
allied to it tliat may be strictly denomi¬ 
nated Bilious. 

Sir Charles Morgan, already so well 
known to the literary world by his ap¬ 
pendices to Ijady Morgan's work on 
France, has justput to press his Sketches 
of the Pliilosophy of Life. • 

The little Treatise lately anm^unced 
on the Art of preserviri^. the Feet, is 
nearly ready for publication. 

Mr.Colburn has just received from the 
fiontineut, and is preparing for imme¬ 
diate publication, the life of Las Casas 
up to his return from St. Helena, com¬ 
municated by himself, containing authen¬ 
tic detmls respecting the voyage to the 
residence, the manner of living, and the 
treatment of Buonaparte at St. Helena; 
also some letters which were not for¬ 
warded to their destination by the Bri¬ 
tish Government. 

M. Kotzebue is preparing for publica¬ 
tion his Account of the Russian £m- 
wsy to Persia. It will appear at the 
same rime at London and Weimar. 

The Rev. R, Brooke is preparing for 
publication The State and ft’ogress of 
Religious Labertv, from the first Propa- 
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gation of Christianity in Britain to the 
present Time. 

Mr. John Nichols is about to publisbt 
in three octavo volumes, the Miscclla* 
neous Works of the late George Har- 
diuge, Esq. 

Dr. Andrew Duncan will. speedily 
publish an Account of the Life, Writ¬ 
ings, and Cdiawctcr of the late Dr. Alex¬ 
ander Munro, delivered as the Harveian 
Oration, at Edinburgh, for 1818 . 

Mr. Win. Carey has in the press a 
Bingraphical Sketch of B. II. Haydon, 
Esq. with Critical Observations on his 
Paintings, and some Notice of his Essays 
in tlie Public Journals. 

Mr. John Galt is preparing the Se¬ 
cond Part of the Life of Benjamin West, 
Esq. 

Another National Novel, from the 
pen of Lady Morgan, is now in the press, 
entitled Florence Macarthy. A corres¬ 
pondent observes, that the style of Ro¬ 
mance, of which the author of the Wild 
Irish Girl was the original inventor, still 
rem.ains in her exclusive possession: for 
though Miss Edgeworth has depicted 
with great fidelity and incomparable hu' 
inoiir the manners of the lower classes of 
the Irisli,—and though the author of 
Waverly h.vs left imperishable monur 
ments of Scottish peculiarities, yet the 
illustration, by example, of the conse¬ 
quences of great errors in domestic poli¬ 
cy, with a view to internal amelioration, 
has not apparently entered into the plans 
of those authors. 

A Series of Essays, exhibiting the 
most lively pictures of English manners, 
is now in a coarse of publication in 
the Literary Gazette, and promises to be¬ 
come as attractive as the noted papers of 
the “ Olden Time.’’ We have it from 
good authority, that they^are written by 
a noble author, who baa assumed the 
name of the Hermit in London. 

Alexander Jamieson, author of a Trea ■ 
rise on the Construction of Maps, &c. has 
now in the press a Grammar of Logic 
and a Grammar of Rhetoric. These 
works are said to be constructed upon 
principles not hither*!^ adopted in didac¬ 
tic books, except in Mr. Jamieson's edi¬ 
tion of Adams’s Elements of useful 
Knowledge. The Grammar of Logic 
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wH! a^arjsrly in S^tember, «iid that 
or iniet^ric in the. end of the aH- 
tuma. 

The Proprietorg of the Rev. Mr. 
Todd’s edition of Dr. Johnson’s Diction¬ 
ary, intend shortly to publish an Abridg¬ 
ment of that work by Alexander Chal¬ 
mers, Esq. F. S. A. 

The Rev. Mr. Evans, of Islington, has 
in the press The Progress of Human 
Life, or Shakespeare’s Seven Ages ot 
Man; illustrated by a Series of Extracts 
in Prose and Poetry, upon the plan of his 
Juvenile Tourist and his Excursion to 
Windsor, with a new to the rising gene¬ 
ration. 


Ifr. Cbiud[il)4 <3>f <1 Hi^ory of 

Mdvern, is engaged ila a Hittory of Wor¬ 
cester, which is now in Ike press: it will 
contain the principal matter of Nash and 
Green, with the addition of much origi¬ 
nal information, and a copious Index. 

The Telegraphist’s Vade-Mecum, a 
more siiimle comprehensive, and me¬ 
thodical Ttilegraphic Work than any hi¬ 
therto offered, is announced for pubUca- 
tion, by Mr. Joseph Conolly, author of 
the Telegraphic Dictionary, and Ess^ 
on Universal Telegraphic Couimunica- 
tion, for which he has received the 
gold and silver medals from the Society 
of Arts. 


VARIET ES. 


Oxford, June 20. —With a view to 
express the sense entertained of the 
great importance of an ecclesiastical es¬ 
tablishment in India, and of the coiise- 
queuces which are likely to result from 
it, the University of Oxford has thought 
proper to confer the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, W Decree of Convocation, 
upon the Rev. Henry Lloyd Loring, 
M.A.; the Rev. J.Mousley, M.A.; and 
the Rev. George Barnes, B.D.; the 
three Archdeacons under that establish¬ 
ment, residing at the several Presiden¬ 
cies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; 
hut prevented by the duties of their re¬ 
spective stations from proceeding to de¬ 
grees in the usual manner. 

Camsridce, July 3. — Sir Wra. 
Browne's gold medals for the present 
year are adjudged as follows:—For the 
Greek Ode, to Mr. H. Pall, of King’s; 
for the Epigrams, to Mr. Thomas Wil¬ 
liam Maltby, of Pembroke Hall. (Nq 
prize adjudged for a Latin Ode.) 

The annual prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, given by the representatives in 
Parlimnent of this University, to two 
Senior and two Middle Bachelors of 
Arts, who shall^ compose the best dis¬ 
sertations in Latin prose, have been ad¬ 
judged as follows:— , 

Senior BacAe/or.—John James Blunt, 
Fellow of St. John’s College. (No se¬ 
cond pti*® adjudged.) 

Middle Bachelors .—Hugh James Rose, 
and Charles John Heatlhcote, of Tri¬ 
nity College. 

The Porson Univeruty Prize for the 
best translation of a passage from Shak- 
speare’s play of Henry Vltl. into Greek 
verse, is adjudged to Mr. Wm. Sydney 
W^ker, of Trinity College. 

This University has lately suffered 
.fiome agitation from the appoiiitmcpt 


and sudden dismissal of Sir James Ed¬ 
ward Smith as the locum teneus of Pro¬ 
fessor Martyn in the Botanical Chmr. 
It seems that when the Vice-Chancellor 
gave his consent to the proposal, he was 
not aware that the religious principles of 
the new lecturer were adverse to those 
of the Church of England. Eighteen 
tutors of college, however, being on the 
alert, protested in form against the in¬ 
novation, and the intended course was 
cut short in the bud. The President of 
the Linnsean Society has published a 
tract on the subject, and a reply, we 
believe, has also appeared, pne maga¬ 
zine, the proprietor and editor of which 
is never happier than while fishing in 
troubled waters, pours out a torrent of 
abuse upon the University on this oc¬ 
casion. For our parts, the case is re¬ 
duced to a point as circumscribed as that 
in the first definition of Euclid. The 
abilities <if the lecturer are out of the 
question. The laws of order must be 
maintained, oflierwise our Universities, 
like some others, will see Socinians, 
Deists, and even Infidels, occupying pro¬ 
fessorial chairs. 

A most important discovery in optics 
has been lately made by Mr, Lester, the 
engineer, who has obtained a patent for 
the same, the specification of which will 
be given in a future number. In the 
mean time, the following account will 
be interesting to our readers. Mr. Les¬ 
ter being engaged in the applicatitin of 
his new mechanical power to the craneS 
of the West India Docks, was struck on 
(foserving the immense spirit vaults there, 
ntith the inefficient mode adopted to fight 
those very extensive depots,* which is 

* One of which is nearly an'acre and a 
half in area, and is supported by »07 groins?* 
arcbet, and. 207 stone pillars. 



by rfiiiibtrt .two lsait 

in dbiineter, and two feet'deep, placed in 
lieu of a key-stone in the centre of each 
arch. These cylinders are closed at their 
tops, and each furnished with five plano¬ 
convex lenses (BulTs Eyes) ai Messrs. 
Fcliatt and Green's patent, which arc, 
.idmirablr adapted to the conveying of 
light in all situations, except down a deep 
tube or cylinder, where the refraction 
they produce from their convexity be¬ 
twixt the angles of incidence and reflec¬ 
tion, prevents the rays being projected 
into the place intended to be lighted. 
This refraction throws the light upon 
the concave sides of the cylinder, where 
it is principally absorbed, instead of keep¬ 
ing the angles of incidence and reflec¬ 
tion equal. 

From these observations, Mr. Lester 
concluded, that a lens might be con¬ 
structed to prevent this refraction, and 
commencing a course of experiments he 
succeeded by obtaining the proper angle 
of the incidental fays with a mirror, and 
finding the scope of the cylinder suffl- 
dently copious to admit the reflected 
rays into the vault, provided the refrac¬ 
tion of the lens did not intervene. Tlic 
same angle produced by the mirror he 
endeavoured to retain upon the sides of 
the lens, by giving it a diflerent form, a 
peculiar part of which he intended to 
foliate, fiut having met with insur¬ 
mountable difficulties in this process, 
he concluded, from the striking appear¬ 
ance of silvery light on the interior sur¬ 
face of that part he intended to silver, 
that metal would represent the light by 
retiuning that form, and, brought down 
below edges of the lens, might pro¬ 
duce the desired eflTect. In his attempt 
to accompUsh this purpose, by holding 
the body m a vertical position between 
the eye and a candle, a flash of li^ht was 
instantij produced by representing the 
fiame of the candle magnified to the size 
of the whole of the inner suifacc of this 
piece .of the metal, and giving an in- 
cremed Ikiit upon the Wtill opposite. 
After this discovery, he had several pieces 
of tnetalformed, retmning the same angle, 
but of various diameters, and found, to 
bis great sorpri^, that although their 
ateu were increased, the re- 

prewntation of the fiame still fiUed them 
without the least diudnution in the qua¬ 
lity of the light, but With an increased 
light against the wall, in pri^rtion to 
the increased area the surnoe of the 
metal.* How far this power may ex- 

• Tbis inveatiob ii not eonfinod solely to 
light, but the increaw of heat keeps pace 


li nut ,ainevliidne3^''bnt it is bt- 
lieved that a zone df Mght of the same 
quality and effect may be produced to an 
inconceivable extent. Some idea may 
be formed of the important results that 
may be derived from this discovery, by 
reasoning philosophically on its princi- 

E les:—Let a candle or any other light 
e represented in a mirror at a given ai.s- 
tance from the flame, and the eye of the 
^ectator be placed so as to view its re¬ 
flection nearly in the cathetus of inci¬ 
dence. Let him mark the quantity of 
light represented in the mirror, and such 
will be its true quality when forming a 
zone Ot represented flame of double the 
diameter of the distance betwixt the real 
flame and the mirror. 

If a candle be placed before a mirror, 
its flame will be represented; therefore 
if a thousand mirrors are placed in a 
given circle round a candle,- it will he re¬ 
presented a thousand times, and each re¬ 
presentation he equal in brilliancy. . 

As the light of a small candle is visible 
at the distance of four miles in a dark 
night, what must the diameter or cir¬ 
cumference of that zone of flame be that 
is produced by this discovery from one 
of the gas lights in the streets of Lon¬ 
don ? Thus two lamps or stations would 
he sufficient to light the longest street, 
when its position approaches to a right 
line, as the diameter of the zone may he 
made of the same diameter as the street, 
and as the rays of light that are increas¬ 
ed by this invention diverge from the lu¬ 
minous body, all parts of the street would 
be filled with light. Many are the minor 
advantages derived from its application 
to domestic purposes, for writing, read¬ 
ing, and working by candle or lamp 
light. 

It appears that the mat impediment to 
improvement in this hranch of optics has 
arisen from the difficulty'bf foiling glass 
to the various forms necessary, in lieu of 
which we have beerf compelled to use 
metallic substances. These difficulties 
once removed, a vast field of important 
discovery will be opened on the nature of 
light and its various phtneroena iq nature. 

Public curiosity has recently been much 
excited by the appearance and perform- 
aUees of two human sahunanders, whp, 
in the days of superstition, could, by re¬ 
sisting the last act of an Auto da fe, have 
been considered. as. smnts or demons. 
We allude to a Spanish female, named 
with the increiMe of light, and both in the 
ratio of the area of the suiface. 

The apparatus is so constructed as.to.be 
placed upon a candle, and sinla down wHh 
the flame, without either flooding or waste. 



Chkbert, a Hussian, who has been^ 
«spl.ying similar qualifications in the 
English metropolis. All the stories of 
St. John escaping from the cauldron of 
boiling' oil, of Queen Emma u'alking 
bare-foot over the red-hot plough-share, 
and of the Hindoos walking into nine in¬ 
closures with fiery balls of iron in their 
naked hands, now lose the impression 
which they were wont to produce, and 
almost sink into trifles, compared with 
the exploits of those iiiconilmstihle per¬ 
sons. The following is a list of the 
wonders performed by the northern ad¬ 
venturer. 

1. Ho tookared-hot iron, like aspade, 
and tepeatcdly stamped upon it with his 
naked foot,wliich was quite cool after the 
experiment. 

а. He held liis naked foot long over 
the flame of a candle, which did not seem 
t o alTect his skin in the slightest degree. 

3. Oil appeared to boil in a small 
brazier, and he took nearly two table 
spoonfuls into his mouth and swallowed 
it. 

4. Hlack sealing-wax was melted at a 
candle and dropped upon his tongue, in 
M'hich stjitc two impressions of a seal 
were taken. 

3. He put several small pieces of burn¬ 
ing charcoal into his mouth. 

б. A quantity of melted lead being 
poured into a copper vessel he jumped 
into it bare-footed. 

7. He poured aqua fortls on steel 

fil}ng.s and then tramjiled on it with his 
bare feet. • 

8. He scraped a red-hot shovel up and 
d^rn his arm, then smoothed Ins hair 
wfth the flat side without singing tlie 
same, and lastly, licked the whole cool 
with his tongue. 

9. He took a lighted torch and eat it 
as a sallad, and lastly, poured aqua fortis 
on a piece of coyjier in the hollow of 
his hand. 

It is evident, that whatever there may 
he of deception in these performances, 
there is still cnpujfh of tlie curious to 
merit attention? M. Chabert asserts, 
that he is the on/y nuturulhi incombus¬ 
tible being exh^itii^; the others using 
preparations which he disclaims. He is 
a dark, stout looking man, and his story 
, is, that lie fell into the fire when a year 
old without suffering any injdry; and a 
similar accident when he was twelve, 
from which he also escaped unbnrt, de- 
monstrated that he possessed the quality 
of .resisting fire. 
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day, and tberellf e wo |ball tor 
gether all that occurs iUustrative of 4he 
subject. 

A lett^ from Copenhagen communi¬ 
cates the following details upon the 
breaking up of the polar ice. 

« Four hundred and fifty square nailes 
of ice have been recently detached fi$i^ 
the eastern coast of Greenland andii^ 
neighbouring regions of the pole. 
was this mass which, during four huit^ 
dred years, had rendered that countrjr^ 
at first diflicult of access, and afterwarra 
totally inaccessible, so as even to cause 
its existence to be doubted. Since the 
year 178(5 the re])orts of the whalers 
have invariably referred to some changes, 
more or less considerable, in tlie seas of 
the North Pole; but at the preset 
time, so much ice has detached itself 
and such extensive canals .are open amidst 
what remains, tliat they can penetrate 
without obstruction us far as the 83d de¬ 
gree of latitude. 

“ All the seas of the north abound 
with these floating masses, winch are 
driven to more temperate climates. A 
packet from Halifax fell in with one of 
these islands in a more southern latU 
tude than the situation of London; it 
appeared about half a mile in circumfer¬ 
ence, and its elevation above fhe water 
was estimated at two hundred feet. 
Tliis breaking up of the polar ices coin* 
cidcs with tlie continual tempests from 
the south east, accompanied with heats, 
rains, storms, and a highly electrified 
state of the atmosphere ; circumstances 
which, during three years, have caused 
us to experience in Denmark hot winters 
and C(fld liutuid summers. On the 
S5th of May tlfere ftll at Copenhagen 
five showers of hail, to each of which, 
su<‘.reeded a dead calm. 

” Many mariners are apprehensive 
that the ic» will fix itself on the eastern 
coasts of America; but whilst the north 
east winds prevail, these floating masseft 
will disappear in the southern oeeaq. 
Some of these floating i.slands conveyed 
forests and trunks of frees. We notice 
tliis last fact principally for the s.atisfiiu:- 
tioii of geologists, who attribute to phe¬ 
nomena of this sort, the rocks of foteiga 
granite found in the chain of thO jura 
mountains, and conveyed at the epoch 
when our highest mountains were cover¬ 
ed with water.’ 

One of the whalers which has 'arrived 
in England, states that U fell in with the 
interesting espsdiiion to the North Polo 
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1^ the 4th of March, a bottle was 
up on the N.E.4<le of Oeuthera, 
in lat. 24® SO*; loi^. 76® SO' W© It con¬ 
tained a paper incribed, “Ship John 
Tobin, 8tn Auj^st, ISIS, lat. 22® N. 
long. 27" SO' 1^. with a fine breeze N.E.” 
8^cd, W. Swainaon. Were these sim- 
P» experimenta often made, a number of 
fliem migltt lead to the establishment of 
a theory in regard to the current^ of 
•ccan.' 

The succession of disappointments ex- 
perienecd in regard to the late attempts 
to penetrate into the interior of Africa, 
have not rraressed the ardour of ad¬ 
venture. Mr. Ritchie, late private se¬ 
cretary to Sir Charles Stewart, has un- 
^rtaken to reach ^e Niger and Tom- 
huctoo by a new route, and the Bashaw 
of 'Tripoli has intimated his readiness to 
co-operate with the British government 
in the promotion of the plan. Feizan 
i|i a dependancy of IVipoli; the Bey, by 
whom It is at present governed, is a son 
of the Bashaw; and it appears that there 
is a constant communication between 
Vezian and Kashna, Bournou, and even 
Tombuctoo itself. We learn that the 
French are also turning their attention 
to this olyect, and that the Spanish tra- 
.'yeller, Badia, so well known under his 
Usumed name of Ali Bey, is about en¬ 
tering upon an expedition nearly similar 
to that projected by Burckhardt. 

Lieutenant Kotzebue arrived on the 
17th of June at Portsmouth, in the Rus¬ 
sian ship Rurick, from his voyage of dis¬ 
covery, which lasted two years and 
eleven months. In the cofirse^of this 
voyage, which ww at first directed to- 
War(u the north, he fell'inwith a singu¬ 
lar ice-berg of great magnitude, which 
not only had part of its surface covered 
Vrith earth ana mould* bearing trees and 
wegetsdile productions, but d portion of 
lla water-line covered with a shore form- 
^ by a deposit of the earthy matter 
'Wfshed down from the more elevated 
lituations. On this shore a landing was 
effected, and considerable remains of the 
mammoth were found in such a state of 
putrefaction as to produce an intolerable 
atendi. The Runck brought awarsome 
of the tusks and othe^ parfii of these 
immense animals, which hiul probably 
been preserved frozen for many ages, 

• till the mass of ice which indosed them, 
put in motion by some unknown cause, 
reached a more temperate latitude. 

Mr Gavin Inglis, in some observations 


trith 'have ffe-' 

cently published the results of their 
perience, that timber, especially for shi^ 
Duildine, ought never to be cut till after 
the fall of the leaf. “ In examining 
masses of oak,” says he, “ dug from the 
alluvial strata of the country,where it has 
lain for ages, many of them are found 
fresh and sound as the day on which they 
had been torn from their respective 
roots. In this case the timber is uni , 
formly black as ebony, and obdurately 
hard. 1 was led from curiosity to ex¬ 
amine chemically several of these old 
trunks, and found a far neater propor¬ 
tion of iron than could be supposed to 
exist in the natural state of the tree. 
To tliis iron 1 attribute the incurriipti- 
biUty and high state of preservation of 
this antediluvian timber. This extra¬ 
neous iron must have been supplied from 
the ore of the soil or chalybeate waters: 
in this state of solution it would pene¬ 
trate the substance of the wood, unite 
with the astringent prindple and pro¬ 
duce not only the black colour, but such 
a density of texture as almost to resist 
the shanmst instrument. Should the 
period ot cutting above recommended be 
considered incompatible with that im- 

i iortant branch of national industry, the 
eather-trade,the same means will season 
the_ new timber, and render it proof 
against dry-rot, that will cure it in the 
old, namely, the application of iron in a 
state of solution. This can be obtained 
at a comparatively small expense from a 
solution of men copperas, in which the 
wood must De'isoaked till it has acquired 
the colour of new ink. This would 
completely counteract every vegetative 
principle and communicate durability 
and firmness of texture, with this addi¬ 
tional advantage, that the sulphur of the 
solution, penetrating the substance of 
the plank, would defend it against the 
rav^es of insects.” 

Steel rorings are nsni^ly hardened and 
tempered by two distinct operations. 


rubbing them bright and heating them 

A__ 


US that It IB now found that both ope. 
rations oiot be advantageously peiform- 
at once, m the following manner:— 
The steel being heated to a proper de- 
me. is to be plunged into a metdlic 
bath composed of a mixture of lead and 



aedi lolder^ 

a fnf^er fnraace the 
g*ee, as ituUcsted bj a pyrometer or 
thermometer pla(;ed in the bath, when 
the steel nill be at once hardened and 
tempCTed, and with much less danger of 
warpifaff and cracking in the process 
than if treated in the usual way. It 
would be a further improvement to heat 
the steel in a bath of red-hot lead to the 
proper degree for hardening previously 
to quenching and tempering it in the 
t)thcr metallic bath, as it would thereby 
be more uniformly heated and be in less 
da^er of oxidation. 

There have been recently discovered 
i n the parish of Motteston, on the south 
side of the Isle of Wight, the bones of 
that stupendous animal supposed to be 
the Mammoth, or Mastiulon: several of 
the vertebra?, or Joints of the back bone, 
measure thirty-six inches in circumfer¬ 
ence ; they correspond exactly in form, 
colour, and texture, with the bones found 
in plenty on the banks of the Ohio, in 
North America, in a vale called by the 
Indians Big-bone Swamp.—Also, in the 
parish of Northwood, on the north side 
of the island, the bones of the crocodile 
have recently been found, 

Mr. Hughes, of Newport. They seem 
to have belonged to an animal of that 
species, whose body did not exceed 12 
feet in length. Their calcareous nature 
is not altered: but the bones of the mas- 
^on (found on the south side of the 
island) contain iron. 

Mr. Joseph Small, gardener, in a com¬ 
munication to the Caledonian Horticul¬ 
tural Society, recommends the following 
remedy as an effectual one against the 
injuriesdone to the bark of trees by hares 
and rabbits: Take hog’s lard and as much 
whale oil as will work it up into a thin 
paste. With this gently rub the stems 
-of the trees upwards, at the fall of the 
leaf. Once in two years will he sufficient, 
and the innoeent nature of the ingredi- 
«nt8 is mch that the trees will not be in 
the least affected by it. 

The American farmers are smd to 
prevent the b%ht in apple trees, and 
secure plentiful crops, by the simple pro- 
-eess of rubbing tar well into the bark 
^out four hr six inches wide round each 
tree, and a foot from the ground. 

Mr. Joseph Swan, in a paper read to 
the Royal Sodety, recommends corro¬ 
sive sublimate as an improved metiy>d of 
makitig anatomical preparations. 

An intelligent correspondent says, 
"that tendef shoots of Scotch fir peel- 


dry, 

monary compkiats tlie 

landers. 

A gentleman who recentljr. visited St. 
Hilda, carried wit3» him twelve Ihielio 
Bibles to distribute among tiie toot ibp 
habitants of that place. It Win speak 
volumes to those who are so fond of iHu^ 
minating the heathen abroad, that<OB$.ff 
the twelve Bibles, he brought 
eleven, as be found only one amonij>l# 
community of one hundred and ten small 
who could read. We pledge ourselvM 
(says the editor of the Caledonian Mer¬ 
cury) for the truth of this statement. . < 

r RANGE. 

Messrs. Truttel and Wurt* have pi^t 
to press the Correspondance inedite of 
the Abb6 Ferd. Galiani, with Madame 
d'Epinay, Baron d'Holback, Grimm, &c. 
between the years 1765 and 1781, wit& 
an Account of the Life and Works of 
Galiani, by M> Ginguen^ and notes by 
M. Salfi, of Naples. The work wm 
form two 8vo. volumes, and wiU be 
printed from autograph letters in Oe 
possession of the publishers. 

The same booksellers have also an¬ 
nounced a French translation of Bram- 
sen's Excursions of a Prussian traveUer 
in various parts of Europe, Ana, and 
Africa. 

M. Bureau de la Malle bal submitted 
to the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, a Memoir on the Situa¬ 
tion of the Tarpeian rock. He deduoes 
from his researches. the following re 
suits:—that the rock shown to strai^jers 
behind the palace of the Conservators 
cannot b| the Tarpeian—that the rock 
of Germentum and the Tarpeian were 
distinct, the one fosmii^ the base of the 
mount of which the other is the sumndt 
—that the house of Manlius stood op¬ 
posite to the Temple of Concord— 
the Tarpeian rock was situated on <ke 
south side of the Mons Capitolinas^ op¬ 
posite to the Forum, bqfore the Tempie 
of Jupiter—that this declivity, surroulwi- 
ed by houses may still be seen in front of 
tbe site of the ancient Forum. 

We learn from Bar-sur-Ornain, that 
tbe prefect of the department of the 
Maeis, being informed that some Pira- 
santts of the village of Nahres, near mifr, 
when cultivating their land, had disco¬ 
vered several antiquities, has giv^ or¬ 
ders to make further researches. As far 
as they have hitherto hews prosecuted, 
they have been attended wUb conqiikte 
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fragments of colossal statues of while 
marble; the walls of a building covered 
wHh cement; antique lamps; a bason 
fohned in the ground, with mosaic works, 
&c. These remains arc suppo.sed to be 
part of a great city, whose origin is of 
nigh antiquity. 

An extraordinary fish has been taken 
alive at Nantes by some fishermen, who 
have given it the name of the sea-tiger. 

M. Cuvier has been elected member 
of the French Academy in the room of 
M. dc Roquelaurc; there were eleven 
candidates. 

The Journal des Savant continues to 
he conducted with great ability, and we 
may venture to say, afl’ords an example 
lo our literary journalists in this country 
which they would do well to iraitiite. In 
our future numbers, we shall give a con¬ 
cise view of the contents of this parent 
review. 

CERUAMV. 

M. Von* Schlichtegroll, secretary-ge¬ 
neral to the Academy of Muuicli, is pub¬ 
lishing Hthograpliicall V the Book of Toiir- 
nainepts of Duke William IV. of Bava¬ 
ria, in 34 admirably coloured drawings, 
most carefully painted by Hans Schciik, 
armourist to ,t]iat prince, from all the 
tournaments undertaken by Ws master. 
This work will be published in eight 
numbers, each containing four large co¬ 
loured plates, with the editor’s illustra¬ 
tions and remarks. The first number is 
already published. The title-pjqjc, which 
is also adorned with lithographic orna¬ 
ments, is as follows;—“ The Book of 
Tournaments of Duke William the 
Fburth of Bavaria, from 1510 to 1545, 
fiuthfully copied in Lithographic Engrav¬ 
ings, by Theobald and Clements Sene¬ 
felder, after a Manuscript of that Time 
in the Royal Library at Munich, accom- 
p.mied with illustrations by Frederick 
Imhlichtegroll.” 

This first number contains four com- 
Ws, the first of which Duke William, 
atUl a minor, had at Munich with a 
(Ipunt Von Ortenburg; the second in 
Ang*l>urg» with the Cpunt Palatine Frc- 


both sides, is very characteristic. Fac- 
similics are given of the inscriptions on 
every plate, and in general every part of 
the work is executed ivith scrupulous fi¬ 
delity, With respect to tlic metallic co¬ 
lours, a p.vrti(;dlar process is employed 
to lay tlieui on fiist; the gold or silver 
being laid upon the paper by means of 
models, and then draw'n under the 
press; after this comes the printing of 
the lithographic outlines, then the co¬ 
louring. 

M. Von Schliclitegroll is ranch to bo 
commended f<»r his determination not to 
allow this book of toorniunents to be 
merely an ainusement, for the eye, but 
to join to it as complete a history iis pos¬ 
sible of these shows, which are such an 
important feature of the times of chival¬ 
ry, and thus to give a very instructive 
contribution to the history of mankind. 
He intends to treat this matter thorough¬ 
ly in a scries of essays, which will make 
the first part of every number, and to 
unite with them a complete literature of 
tournaments, and an enumeration of the 
printed and unjwinted books on the sub¬ 
ject. The Royal liibrary at Dresden 
cont<ains some account of a book of tour¬ 
naments w'ith boautifiil paintings, which 
is not at all known; and many interest¬ 
ing particulars respecting the rare mo¬ 
numents of the tournaments formerly 
held in Dresden, and preserved in a suite 
of six rooms in the Royal Armoury. 

Aloys Senefelder,'who may be called 
both the inventor and pcrfector of the 
new art, desires now to term it chemical 
printing, instead of lythograpliy, or 
stone-printing, which is not adapted to 
it; because other materials, such as 
brass, copper, tinfoil, ^prepared paper* 
&c. are used iu it in many cases instead 
of stone. He is on the point of publish¬ 
ing the history of this art, wliich has 
spread from Munich over all Europe. 

A tragedy, entitled Snpnho, has been 
brought on the stage at Vienna, formed 
entirely on the Greek model; and though 
completely a* variance with the German 
drama, its success is almost without a pa¬ 
rallel. At the close of the tlurd fcti thq 
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wiftoi* Was 80 loi^ i^od 
iwrt'tinfler the neeeliBitj of'^piiali^ng; On 
tto Btag'e : he was crowned at the ter-' 
mination of the tragedy, and carried in 

J jrocession to his residence. On the fol- 
owing diiy, a considerable subscription 
was opened for him, and filled up in the 
course of a few hours. He is a young 
man, named Gripalzcr. 7'he following 
paragraph, in addition to what we have 
alreMy translated, is from the pen of 
one of the most distinguished critics in 
Germany:— 

The tragedy of Sappho is written in 
lambic verse witibut rhyme, and even 
without measured prosody, with the ex¬ 
ception of an ode to Venus. The author 
has imposed upon himself difficulties hi¬ 
therto unknown among the German 
dramatists: he has introduced only six 
speaking characters, and has confined 
himself to a strict observance of the three 
Celebrated unities. Hut M. Gripalzer has 
avoided the rocks on which even the most 
celebrated French tragic writers have 
been wrecked; he has not, like them, sa¬ 
crificed probahUity, interest, propriety, 
and local colouring, to those puerile 
laws.” 

Several modern Greeks are at this 
time pursuing their studies at IVTunich, 
Wurtzhur|;-h, Gottingen, Jena, and other 
German Iniiversities. At Wurtzburgh, 
one of the students is called Prim e of 
Epirus. 1’hey purchase many books to 
take with them to their native country, 
which may, probably at no distant pe¬ 
riod, rise :igain into consequence, both in 
learning, arts, and arms. A new era is 
certainly bursting into fixistence. Mr. 
Bramsen, in his interesting tour, ob¬ 
served a strong spirit of cariosity and 
love of letters, even in the classical but 
rocky isle of Ithaca. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A lake'’has recently been formed in 
the valley of Ba^es en Vallais by the 
fall of ice from the glacier of Chedroz 
into the bed of the river Drance, which, 
thus blocked by mountmns of ice and 
snow dissolvingiiikto water, has convert¬ 
ed the lower part of the valley into a 
lake 7,200 feet in length, 6S0 feet broad, 
and 180 feet deep at the greatest depth 
on the 14th of May last. 

ITALY. 

An Essay which Dr. Jos. de Matthseia 
read in the Archaelogical* Society at 
Rome, on the 29th of February, 1818, 
now been published by Bourlie un- 


of,:the Rn* 

man Niimeralsy tnirty^six pages in 
4to. and a lithographic print. The att<^ 
thor attempts to prove, that the Roman 
numerals^ as well as the ancient Etrus¬ 
can, originate in the nails winch the 
above-mentioned nations, in the earlieirt 
period of their history, caused to hare 
fixed annually by their magistrates, not 
for chronological purposes, the first,hi 
the Temple of Jupiter, the last at Vu«|; 
nium (Bolsena) in the Temple of Nuns% 
their goddess of Fortune. 

Si'AlN. 

In the neighbourhood of Counha, in 
the principality of the Asturias, at an 
elevation of 250 fathoms above the levet 
of the sea, and at the distance of a short 
Ic.'igue from it, there are many vestiges of 
a most ancient town, situated at the foot 
of a hill, though now for the most part 
destroyed by the peasantry of the neigh¬ 
bouring country. I’he houses are round, 
and were joined together, though with a 
separation between them, each one hay¬ 
ing a single door ; the walls, which arc 
made of stone, without mortar or any 
kind of cement, are admired for their so¬ 
lidity, smoothnessi and workmanship.— 
There exists, likewise, a piece of wall 
of the same kind, and very near a 
large hath of granite of a single piece. 
The weiglit of this stone is not less than 
140 cwt.: it is not easy to be imagiped 
by wliat machinery it w'as brouglit to 
this spot, since there is no stone of this 
kind nearer than three leagues, and in 
situations whence it is extremely difficult 
to remov'e it. The whole circuit of this 
town on the lower part, which is upon a 
deep rh'ulet, is full of shells, marine pe¬ 
trifactions, and* incrustations, more or 
less decomposed, according as they were 
on the suriace of the ground or below it. 
On the same level there is also a great 
quantity af rounded stones, sea saiid, 
shells, and other similar productions. 

. The licentiate Don Pedro Canel Aae- 
vedo, who lives at a small distance from 
the above town, and is a person much 
devoted to the study of natural history 
and antiquities, after having examined 
all this ground, has come to the cdncliir 
sion, that this town must he anterior io 
the entrance of the Carthaginians into 
Spain. 

AFRICA. 

Another enterprise to explore the ter¬ 
mination of the Niger is undertaken, 
and, as in all former ouesi with sanguine 








liiOpes of weopfeS. ^ 

M^I African corpi^k ontirttstcd with 
the immediate charge of Uie expedition. 
lUh represented as every way qualified 
for wthing this geographic al enigma; he 
ha«. been seven ye.ir8 in Afri^, and is 
well acquainted with the Jmofi' lan- 
fiiMgp. The route is to he that of the 
(ranihiit river, which he had already en¬ 
tered. By letters which have been re¬ 
ceived from this officer, it appears that 
his arrangements were nearly completed, 
and, what was id* much cuiibcqueiicc, his 
people all well, and in high spirits, not¬ 
withstanding the fiiilurc of former at¬ 
tempts. A transport had been dispatch¬ 
ed to the Cape de Verd Islands, to pro¬ 
cure horses and mules, the return of 
which was soon expected, when Captain 
Cray would directly commence his jour¬ 
ney into tlic interior. 'I’he rainy season 
hail terminated, and tin* weather was 
considered as favourable. 

AMERICA. 

The enorinoiis sea serpent seems to 
have re-appeared. The Commercial 
Advertiser of June 9, contains a letter 
from the Captain of the brig Wilson, of 
Salem, bound to Norfolk, wlicrein he 
states that during his passage, off Cape 
llenry, he fell in with, as he supposed, 
the wreck of a vessel, when he ordered 
his boat to be lowered, but to his great 
astonishment he found it to be the Sea 
Serpent: he sajs he then examined it, 
and such an object he never before 
witnessed: he bcliei ed it to be about 


190 in Inhgtht «iwl its moirtJi Imd 
head were of a» e«)(hiiotts size. Aft<hr 
returning to the ship, we bore off,fearing 
the consequences that might result from 
its coming in contact with the vessel. 

The inhabitants of St. Lucia have 
discovered a most singular plant, in a 
cavern of that isle, near the sea, is a 
large basin, from 12 to 16 feet deep, the 
water of which is very braekish, and 
the bottom composed of rocks. From 
these at all times proceed certain sub¬ 
stances, width present at firet sight 
beautiful flowers, of a bright shining 
colour, and pretty ne!®ly resembling our 
marigolds, only that their tint is morn 
lively. These seeming flowers, on the 
approach ofaliand or instrument, retire, 
like a snail, out of sight. On examining 
their suhstanee closely, there appear in 
the middle of the disk four brown fila¬ 
ments, resembling spider’s legs, u'hich 
move round a kind of petals, with a 
pretty brisk and spfintaneons motiom 
These legs base pincers to seize their 
prey; and upon seizing it the yellow 
petals immediately close, so that it can¬ 
not escape. Under this exterior of a 
flower is a brown stalk, of the bigness of 
a raven’s quill, and which appears to be 
the body (»f some animal. It is jirobable 
that this strange creature lives on the 
spawn of fish and the marine insects 
thrown by the sea into the basin. 

There are however sindlar appear¬ 
ances in St.Luey's parish of Barbaducs of 
which a minute account may he «een isi 
Hughes’s history of that Island. 


FINE ARTS. 


»rw CHURCHES. ' 

The recoimnendatiob of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent to build 
additional churches, embodied in his of¬ 
ficial speech from the throne, was a 
source of high gratification >ti> all those 
who wish wcU to the cause of art in 
Britain, and created considerable inte¬ 
rest amon|fst the pnffessors of these 
arts, which are likely to he put in requi- 
silinn when the proposed scheme is car¬ 
ried into eitCGution : an hitects and sculp¬ 
tors hailed witli rapture the opportubity 
tvhicli would hence be derived of ex¬ 
hibiting under the liighest fmtronage 
the capabilities of their respective afn, 
and the unusual field which was thus 
opened for individual distinction. Since 
the Reformation, painters however have 
been debarred from any considerable 


participation in the decoration of eccle¬ 
siastical edifices, and Mr. Haydon (de¬ 
cidedly one of the most promising of the 
present race) has manfully taken up the 
cudgels in maintenance of the right of 
his peculiar art, to a proportionate share 
in the embellishment of churches. 

The same remonstrance was formerly 
made by Reynolds, who even attributes 
to tlus restriction the national paucify 
of historical composition; his words are 
these:—“ Why religion should notap- 
pear pleasing and amiable in its appen¬ 
dages, why the house of God should not 
appear as well ornamented and as costly 
as any private house made for man, no 
good reason can, 1 believe, be assigned. 
The truth is acknowledged in regard 
to the external building, in Protestant 
as well as Roman Catholic countries. 



are tha mort 
oea^ (laifiM in every city; a yj - why 
inddc ehould not correspond with the ‘ 
extenw, in this and every other Pro¬ 
testant country, it would be difficult for 
Protestants to state any reasonable 
causes Many other reasons knve been 
assigned why history pninting has never 
flourished in this country, but with suck 
a reason at hand we need look no farther" 
It will be readily perceived that the 
discussion of this question involves some 
very delicate considerations; but we 
hesitate not to say, that Mr. Haydon 
has conducted it with equal intelligence 
and judgment; and we have rarely in so 
small a space met with so much sound 
argument and eloquent illustration. 
His address is written with all the ar¬ 
dour of a painter, but also with the ar¬ 
gumentative discretion of a practised 
writer. The pamphlet commences by 
regretting that reformers ou all occa¬ 
sions do too much, that in their zeal to 
abolish what is objectionable, they com¬ 
monly obliterate in their indiscriminate 
sweep that also which is meritorious, 
and ought to be retained, simply be¬ 
cause it is found in association with the 
subject of their reform. Mr. Haydon 
then asserts, and with perfect truth, 
that historical painting has never yet in 
this country met with due encourage¬ 
ment, nor even with the same share of 
patronage which has been bestowed on 
sculpture and architecture, and elo¬ 
quently claims for it the support and en¬ 
couragement of the higher powers. It 
is certainly extremely absurd, that when 
painted windows and altar-pieces are 
admitted, paintings of the highest order 
are excluded. A notion seems preva¬ 
lent, which is only the result of preju¬ 
dice and habit, tliat painting is more me¬ 
retricious and gaudy than sculpture, 
and therefore that it is inadmissible in 
churches. But we would ash, is there 
any thing gaudy «n the divine cartoons 
of Raphael ? To place in a sacred edifice 
one of the glowing pictures of Rubens 
would be indecorous and injudicious, 
but not more 90 ihan the introduction 
of a statue of a aancing faun, or a hac- 
nhanalian procession in a basso relievo. 
The fact is, that an imbecile or ignorant 
artist may commit incongruities, and vio¬ 
late good taste, hut the fault iu such 
cases is divided between him and the 
persons who suffer such absurdities, and 
no part of it is attached to tlie art itself 
which has been prostituted. It is evi¬ 
dent from the occasional admission of 
akar-pieces, that the dignitaries of the 


have lift to tite pre¬ 

set^ Of pahitinni^tiM} all tlmt is helw 
sought is, that the hew huiMings sliould 
be so constructed as to he adaphra to the 
reception of good pictures, and_ that 
painting should, as on the Continent, 
be allowedPto go hand hn hand with her 
sister-arts in the embeUisliment of ' 
temples. This partial acquiescence ^ 
the church authorities completely 
mits not only the innocence out the fen 
ness of pictorial decoration; and we 
even consider that, under proper , regu¬ 
lations, such a measure might be uiMe 
conducive to the interests ofonr national 
religion. Sectarians of all classes study 
to render their places of worship attrab- 
tive and inviting, whilst ours are dull 
gloomy and uninteresting except to the 
antiquary or the architect. Speaking of 
works of art, Mr. Haydon says; 

“ It is evident that the public haUs, 
churches and cathedrals, arc the only 
places fit for such works, and that the ex¬ 
pulsion of painting from our churches, and 
the admission of sculpture, is partial and 
unjust; that no reason can be given why 
sculpture should be admitted to illustram 
the actions of heroes in war, and why 
painting should be excluded, when it can so> 
ably exemplify the miracles of the divine 
founder of Christianity, and dcvelopc the 
moral obligations of his sublime religion. 

Two objections are anticipated, but 
are completely refuted; the i)ne with 
reference to the humidity of our climate 
which is more destructive to paintings 
than to marble, but this objection as is 
justly observed may easily he obviated 
by precautionary measures, such ns 
wainscotting the walls and applying 
stoves, and the other with regard to 
the distre*?ed state of the country, 
which *s thus np)destly and cojnplctely 
answered. * 

“ If the distre.sses of the country were 
such, that' nothing could be set aside for the 
encouragement of genius, of course paint¬ 
ing would Without remonstrance acqniVscc 
in the general neglect; but as thousands 
have bron and are yearly devoted by parlia¬ 
ment for the protection of sculpture and 
architecture, it is only asked, if painting 
has not as strong a claim on the support of 
Parliament and the nation, both from the 
great power of ihe art, as well as from the 
insignificance of the sum required to assist 
it; that for this hall'century every assistance 
has been given to sculpture, while during 
that whole period, there is no instance of 
any public money having been voted to the 
aid of painting, and such protection is now 
only asked for this art, as has ever been 
afforded to the other arts, viz. to admit it 
into churches, cathedrals, gnd public build- 





KQlptwn faM been wct adimt- 
tt^ iad to honour tlwi country, where toe 
■ by painting has never yet been 

buoured, so that gigantic individuo] efforts 
Ipiity not be yearly made which are of no 
effect, and are forgotten as soon as the sea¬ 
son is over, for want of a placg of public 
reception; for all the works already pro¬ 
duced, by which the country has been 
rescued from the stigma of incapacity and 
unjust doubts of its genius, have ever been 
the result of the entousiasm of individuals 
who have devoted themselves with the spirit 
of the Decii; and though tile historical 
painters are and ever will be ready so still 
to devote themselves, no blame ought surely 
to be attached to them for seizing every op¬ 
portunity of a public nature to interest the 
nation in favour of that art, whose excel¬ 
lence all parties are forced to own is essen¬ 
tial to its greatness, thus endeavouring to 
remove the needless obstructions iVoin the 
path of the younger men who are rising, 
which :dl those who are established in the 
art have but too fatally experienced.” 

The greatest advantage may also be 
anticipated in another way from the 
adoption of this measure, we quote the 
irords of Mr. Haydoii. 

“ As a matter of art, it would correct the 
great fundamental and pernicious effects of 
exhibitions. Where a picture is bought or 
sold, as it happens, and then hurri^ into 
obscurity, no opportunity is ever given for 
candid examination, nothing is left to time, 
its errors or its beauties are pressed on the 
people, athxirding to the interests or enmi¬ 
ties of those who conduct, or of those who 
oppose the society where it is exhibited; 
parties puff or censure, ridicule or praise, 
just as it suits, the whole town is in a whirl 
of feeling, and before' any one has time to 
estimate with perspicuity, the exhibition 
closes, and the picture and the painter are 
remembered or forgotten, till a new season 
and a new .subject obliterate the recollection 
of both: while the>qjublift vote of parlia¬ 
ment for a picture, as for a statue, would 
be sound, fair, public encouragement, and 
collect by degrees toe accumulated talent of 
the country ; the work would be for ever 
before the eye of tlie world, 'lime would 
establish its reputation if it deserved it, or 
destroy it if it deserved it not; every man 
could always judge for himself, by a walk 
to the building where it might be hung, and 
England would have something to shew the 
foreigner, when he asks with a sneer, 
" where are your historical productions ?” 
As this plan of art would be connected and 
grow out of a measure of absolute public 
utility, it could not have the effect of being 
pressed on the nation at an improper time, 
or of demanding money for itself (done. 

There is, however, one point of view 
ia which the question may bc-considered, 
wliidi ueeiB$ nearly to have escaped Mr, 


Hiwdoa* mean the advantage jUMit 
sculpture Mid areUteoture will galli hy 
the co-operatidn of painUng. The sister 
arts are never so effective as wlienthcT' 
advance together to the same object; 
the proverb vis unitajbrtiw should ne¬ 
ver be forgotten, and" if the suggestions 
in this admirable little pamphlet be pro¬ 
perly estimated and acted upon, we are 
quite confident that an impulse will be 
given to the cause of art, wbicli will in 
vigorate and inspire its professors, and 
essentially conduce to the glory and re¬ 
nown of Britain, We cannot avoid 
reciting the following impassioned and 
eloquent appeal in favour of his artv 
with which Mr. Haydon closes his per¬ 
formance :— 

There are some men too with icy 
hearts, wlio ask what is the use of 
poetry and painting? If the Great 
Being had deprived the world of all 
that was not al)S(»hitely useful or barely 
requisite to aniittal life, how few woiila 
have been the pleasures of creation? 
mere existence seems all which the lowest 
animal is capable of enjoying; but the 
higher nature rises, till she ends in man, 
the more refined and the more numerous 
appear our sources of gratification ; and 
if the scale of existence go gradually on, 
sensations of which we are now incapa¬ 
ble, iiiid objects of delight which now wc 
can never know, are perhaps provided by 
the great and beneficent Greator. It 
appears, as far as we can dare enter into 
the thoughts of God, to be the intention 
of his goodness to clothe utility and things 
necessary with associations of delight and 
beauty, that is to instruct by attraction. 
Are not poetry and painting imitations of 
this divine principle ? Do they net en¬ 
circle morality and virtue, illustrious arts 
and illustrious actors, in all the variety 
of verse and language, form and colour, 
magnificence and splendour? Do they not 
instruct by pleasing ? Certainly; all our 
efforts seem useless and insignificant, 
when in moments or painful musing, 
one reflects on the inherent decay of 
nature, and the silent vastness of eter¬ 
nity ! W because the works of creation 
are more sublime, wf are not toconsi' 
der our own efforts as insignificant. It 
is our duty to better the condition of 
our species by a sound and sensible exer¬ 
cise of our faculties, however insigniQ- 
cant such efforts may seem to creatures 
of vaster being. If the little ant, who 
labours to drag his ear of corn to his 
winter hoard, felt his insignificance as 
much as we do, he would laugh at his 
own weakness, muse on our superiw 
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power, relapse into indolence, and be 
st^ed before the winter is over. Such 
objections proceed from morbidity and' 
dullness, whicli have no feeling" beyond 
touch, no notion of good beyond per 
centage, and no apprehension of any 
refinement beyond the durability of 
matter. We must be great'in p.'iiuting 
or we shall be ever'an inferior nation. 
All that can be done has been done by 
individuals, both patrons and painters; 
the impulse is now to be given by 
Government. If once it could he indu¬ 
ced to expand its faculties, to be aware of 
the moral value of this glorious art; if 
once it could be induced to take it up as 
it took up the Elgin marbles, and form a 
committee for the consideration of its 
wants, a shock would be given, and its 
example followed throughout the coun¬ 
try, as it has already been followed re¬ 
garding sculpture. 

Most earnestly and sincerely .and 
eagerly do 1 entreat the committee, who 
have tile arrangement of the building of 
churches, not to be indifferent to the 
religious value of the tiring reconi- 


raendad, not to yidd to the vulgar pre¬ 
judice of comideni^ painting os a mere 
decoration, but to Sc aware that it is a 
high and a deep effort or intellect, the 
result of a combination of various powers 
the gift of the Deity, and in its exercise 
as capable 4if exciting pious sympathies 
as the roar of the organ, the melodious 
harmony of human voices, or the solemn 
intonation of prayer. To consider if the 
thing be practicable and feasible, and if 
it be found so, not to relax from a just 
ardor till it be accomplished. I anxiously 
beg the Government to remember that 
the present Regency has been the most 
glorious for great deeds in the annals of 
England, and that they will not suffer it 
to pass off without adding the public en¬ 
couragement of painting to the number. 
This has never yet been done by any 
Government, and it maybe depended on 
that the first British ministry who have 
taste enough to begin it, will be ever re¬ 
membered in the history of the country 
among its greatest benefactors. Let us 
do all we can do, and leave future ages 
only the honour of completion. 


NEW MUSIC. 


A. Kejutalion of the Fallacies and Mis- 
representations contained in a Pamph¬ 
let entitled, “ An Exposition of the 
New System of Mudeal Education" 
published by a Committee of Professors 
inLondon. By J. 13. Logier, Inventor 
of the System, 

Audi alteram partem is a maxim by 
which every candid mind should be govern¬ 
ed. As we have entered so (jirgely into the 
Committee’s Pamphlet the last month, it is 
but just we should notice what Mr. Logier 
has to urge in his defence. He complains that 
every little foible which liis adversaries have 
beep able to lay hold of, either in himself or 
bis friends, has been first distorted, and then 
plac^ in the most conspicuous point of 
view—that the very buttons of his coat have 
been found matter oft sufficient importance 
for the grave deliberation of the Commit¬ 
tee_that every advantage which expe¬ 

rience has demonstrated to be produced by 
his mode of tuition, has been studiously de¬ 
teriorated, or entiAlf suppressed—and that 
every hypothetical objection, which practice 
has absolutely disproved, has been magni¬ 
fied into pretended reality. He adds, 
« though in London, it is sufficiently known 
that the Committee is very far from being 
* composed of Haydns or Moaarts, Clementis 
or Cramers; yet, unless the matter be duly 
explained, those who live at distance from 
the metropolb will hardly believe, that this 
imposing Mdy is mostly made up of piano¬ 
forte teahcaa, singing-masters, flute-play- 
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ers, and violin-players. All these moulded 
into a London Qommittce look exceedingly 
formidable at a distance; but I will place 
the light ill its proper place, and the size of 
the gentlemen will Immediately appear.”— 
We cannot with any propriety go into the 
harsh and .sarcastic description of the quali¬ 
fication of the various members which com¬ 
pose the Committee; tliere arc home thrusts 
at certain individuals. After having well 
bespattered these Committee-men, Mr. Lo 
gier exults, that men of such eminence in 
the different departments of their art as 
Messrs. J. B. Cramer, Bishop,Viotti,Weich- 
scljSpagiAletti, aiidpizi,have not added their 
respectable names w th^lbt of those who 
decry his system. A very pointed reply is 
given to the remark at p. 36 of the Commit¬ 
tee’s Pamphlet, where they exclaim,*' What 
individual les^ns must be worth, when 20 
arc taught in two hours, we will not waste 
our time in calculating.” 

“ Have a little patience,” says Mr. Logier, 
*' and 1 will shew you that these lessons are 
worth full as much as those you are in the 
habit of giving at your schools, and perhaps 
a little more. First, tlicn, it b said, that 
half this class receive an hour’s instruction 
in harmony, whilst the others receive indivi¬ 
dual lessons. Now, gentlemen, I hope you 
will do me the favour to grant, that the fasdf 
of twenty is ten. If, therefore, whilst Mr. 
Webbe, Mr.Kalkbrennef, or myself is giving 
the lecture on harmony, the other two, with 
an able assistant, are giving individual les¬ 
ions, it will be found b\ tlie commonest 
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rules of arithmetic, diat nearlif twenty mi¬ 
nutes are given to each; which, 1 am in¬ 
formed, is more than you gentlemen are in 
tlic habit of giving at your schools. Besides 
this, it is well known, that once a week dur¬ 
ing one hour’s simultaneous practice, solos 
continually occur, in which thg pupil actu¬ 
ally receives individual instruction, as well 
as the great advantage of playing in con¬ 
cert.”—The Committee appear to have been 
rather unfortunate in their detail of profits, 
since it has laid them open to the following 
remarks;—And now, gentlemen, since 
you have indulged yourselves in money cal¬ 
culations, allow me to follow your example, 
by which it will be seen which of us are 
in the habit of receiving most for our la¬ 
bours. My charge you have already stated 
to be twenty guineas a year, fur which I 
profess to give four hours instruction in the 
week. Now, you are in the habit of receiv¬ 
ing from eight to twelve guineas perannuin 
for your school instruction, which 1 will ave¬ 
rage at ten. Thus, then, you receive for 
two quarters, or one half hour in the week, 
ten guineas per annum for each scholar; 
whicli, being only one fourth part of the time 
which we give, must therefore, according to 
Cocker, be multiplied by four—and tliis 
makes forty guineas j just double the sum 
we receive. Ai>d further, it will be found 
upon examination, that for every hour’s les¬ 
son, we receive but two shillings per scho¬ 
lar. Thus four hours per week, and thir¬ 
teen weeks to the quarter, make fifly-twu 
lessons for five guineas."—In answer to the 
charge, that “ after two years and a half's 
tuition,* his pupils were declared incapable 
of playing at sight,” this sensible apology 
is made:—Tlie general notion of playing 
at sight is, that a young lady should sit 
down to a piece of music, never having sectn 
it before, and play it straight onward, from 
beginning to end, without pau.se or breach 
of time. To every musician of taste and 
judgment, this idea is prepoiyerous and re¬ 
volting ; and indeed what can b.t more so, 
whelhi:r we consider liie injustice done to 
the author, who is thus abused and misun¬ 
derstood— or to the perfonner, whose blun¬ 
ders and misconceptions arc thus mortify- 
iiigly exjiosed to every ear of the least dis- 
criintiiulion. Mr. Cramer, Who is perhaps 
gifted with a greater readiness of reading 
music than any other man, says, there in 
no sifch thing as jtlaymg at night. At all 
events^ it can only raiionmly advert to an ex¬ 
traordinary aptitude, such as can be pos¬ 
sessed only by a consummate master of his 
art, in iierceiving, at a single glance, the 
drift and design of an author, and in con¬ 
veying th^t design to the minds of others by 
executing, at the instant, whatever the eye 
perceives."—In adverting to the chmee of 


music, the Committee strongly reprobate the 
introduction ofCoreUi'a concertos,and Han¬ 
del’s and Mozart’s overtures, ns being pieces 
by no means calculated to shew the genius 
of the instrument; yet, in the Appendix to 
the fifth edition pf dementi s Art of Play¬ 
ing the Piano-forte, there are no less than 
ten pieces by Corelli, seten from Handel, 
all arranged for the piano-forte, and many 
other from Paradies, Scarlatti, Mozart, &c. 
And this is the work of a man justly styled 
“ the father of the piano-forte!” whose com¬ 
positions must keep an exalted station as 
long as music for that instrument is played; 
whose wonderful powers as a perlbrmer are 
tile admiration of almost every country in 
Europe; whose skill as a teacher is mani¬ 
fested by his having produced the greatest 
piano-forte players of our time; and yet tills 
work is now, by imjilication, utterly con¬ 
demned by Messrs. Ayrton, Hawes, Bur- 
rowes, Beale, Sherrington, Scheener, Pot¬ 
ter, &c. If the rniiin fault lies in not hav¬ 
ing introduced the works of the Pamphlet 
Committee into the acadeiiiy, the.se gentle¬ 
men are requested to fuinish a catalogue of 
their compusition.s. 

At the examination of the pupils at the 
Argyle Rooms, on the Gth of November, 
there appears to have been an awkward 
squabble betiveen Dr. Crotch and Mr. Bi¬ 
shop, about the fundamental bass of a chord, 
when Sir George Smart very aptly remark¬ 
ed, that instead of examining the pupils, 
they were examining one another ! 

iVI r. Logier ends hi.s defence in the fol¬ 
lowing manner :—“ Hai ing thus, step by 
.step, surmounted every obstacle thrown in 
Illy way, niy adversaries have placed tlieir 
last hojic in their “ Exposition,” which I 
trust is now .sufliciently exposed and refut¬ 
ed. “ Would that my enemy had written a 
book,” said Job, in his indignation against 
his persecutof’s- My enemies have not left 
me to express so bitter a Avish : they have 
written a book, and how much to their own 
credit, let the public read and judge.” 

All this angry recrimination, however, has 
nothing to do with the merits of the system : 
it only shews that the regular practitioners, 
such of them at least as have not made their 
fortunes, are jealous of it. It gains ground 
in boarding-schools I? and several ladies 
have put themselves under Mr. Logier’s tui¬ 
tion, to be enabled to teach music in this 
wholesale way, either at boarding-schools or 
in the families of noblemen and gentlemen 
where they may be received as governesses. 
Mr. Logier takes a premium of a hundred 
guineas for qualifying a lady or gentleman 
to teach after his method. As to the merit 
of the new .system itself, we have already ex¬ 
pressed our opinion of it, which we see no 
reason to change. 
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COVENI-CAKDEN. 

This theatre closed lor the season on 
Thursday the l6th of July, when an ap¬ 
propriate address of thanksgiving for 
the past, and fair promises for the future, 
was delivered in the usual style by Mr. 
Fawcett. In comparison with its luck¬ 
less and mismanaged rival, this theatre 
is generally believed to have closed un¬ 
der the most happy auspices; but ive 
fear those who .are behind the curtain 
will not hesitate to confirm us in our po¬ 
sitive belief of the impossibility of a the¬ 
atre of such magnitude, with such an in¬ 
numerable list of performers of all de¬ 
scriptions, and such a consequent bur¬ 
then of expense, being attended witli 
real success under any circumstances 
whatever. 

“ Mo/c ruii su/i." 

UAYMAnKI’i' THEATRl. 

This lively little theatre opened on 
Wednesday, the loth of July, with the 
celebrated comedy of The Tow Gmt'.c- 
umii, when Miss 13. lllanchard (daughter 
of Mr. Blanchard of (lovent-Garden, 
and who, we believe, bad but once before 
appeared in public at her father’s benefit) 
made a very successful dc6u< ill the cha¬ 
racter of Emity Worthington. 'Diis 
young lady has many claims to public fa¬ 
vour, and wc doubt not willoneilay prove 
herself a valuable acquisition to the thea¬ 
trical world. The natural .and not im- 
plcusing timidity, which could not hut he 
apparent, on Wednesday evening, will 
doubtless give way by degfees to tlic fos¬ 
tering encouragement of ,an approving 
audience; and we have seldom witnessed 
a fair debutante whose exertions were 
upon the whole more warmly received 
and encouraged. An easy, graceful, and 
not undignified manner, an animated 
and expressive countenance, joined with 
a tolerably judicicnis conception of her 
author, cannot fail to secure to Miss 
Blanchard that lasting favour and ap¬ 
probation from the public to which her 
promising talcnte jeem so justly to enti¬ 
tle her. The part of Ollapod was indif¬ 
ferently sustained by a Mr. J. Russell, 
who is, we believe, an old utoger new re¬ 
vived. Too much bustle and grimace, 
and a want of genuine humour and viva¬ 
city, rendered him almost unequal to his 
task. He seems, however, likely to im¬ 
prove, and the audience appeared much 
disposed to applaud and encourage him. 
The other characters were judiciously 
ca^t, and ably supported, and the whole 


went off with great spirit. The Blue 
Devils and the Day after the Wedding., 
followed wi<:h their usual success. 

A new comedy, in three acts, called 
Eine Taints of the Law, or Possession, 
from the jicn of Mr. Jameson, was pro¬ 
duced on Saturday evening, and received 
with very general apjilaiise. The plot is 
as follows 

An old miser, Mr. Feeble, supposed to be 
still living in a jirecarioiis state of health, 
but in re^ity " gone to liis account” some 
months before the commencement of the 
play, has left a will declaring his niece, Ara- 
liclla Seymour (Miss Matthews') heiress to 
bis large property. Crafty (Karnard), for¬ 
merly a clerk in his service, liaving caused 
die funeral to 1 m> performed privately, re¬ 
tains (losses.sion of the house, and, under 
pretence of onlers from his master, refuses 
admission all his relations, having Ibnned 
a design for inquiring, by means of a forged 
will, the wealth of Feeble for himself. Mrs. 
Chubby (M rs. Davenport) and her son. Pe¬ 
regrine Chubby (Tokely) relations of Fee¬ 
ble, hearing no tidings of their kinsman, ar¬ 
rive in town for the purpose of ascertaining 
his situation, and of being ready on the spot 
in the event of his demise. Arabella Sey¬ 
mour is a governess in the family of I^rd 
l.iqiiorisb (Russel), a widower, where she 
is fiersecuted with the addresses both of his 
lordship and of his son, the Hon. iCir. Hair- 
brain (Jones). Anxious to escape from their 
.solicitations, she writes to her uncle, Feebli?, 
requesting to be received by him, and sets 
off for lAindon by the Gloucester mail.— 
This letter is opened hy Crafty, who deter¬ 
mines on getting her into his power, and by 
marrying her, securing the proiJerly by a 
safer method to himself; he employs an 
emissar^of his (Liston), a gentleman re¬ 
duced to a rogue % haiij drinking, to meet 
her at the inn, and bring her to Feeble’s 
house. Lord Liquorish, as soon as he dis¬ 
covers Arabella’s departure, writes express 
to Mr. Precise (Terry), u police magistrate, 
to apprehefld and detain the lady on a 
charge to be afterwards explained, and fol¬ 
lows her to London. The Hon. Mr. Uair- 
brain, of course does the same. In the 
coach with Arabella arrives Miss Sarah Sy- 
biliina Scribble (Mrs. Gibbs), a blue-stock¬ 
ing, who comes to town to sojierintend the 
publication of her last new novel. Mr. Hair- 
brain enters the inn-yard just as Arabella 
has engaged a hackney-coach to go to her 
uncle’s house, and bribes the coachman to 
let him mount the box with him; in his im¬ 
patience, he drives off without “ honest Jar¬ 
vis,” and contrives to overset the vehicle 
close to Feeble’s door. Arabella here dis¬ 
covers him, hut, alarmed at his impetuous 
behaviour, escapes by another street, hav- 
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ing first made her arrival known to Crafty, 
who follows her, and leaves his door open. 
Meantime, Liston, who had been to the inn 
for the youngJady,return.s with Mrs. Chub- 
bv, whom lie had mi.staken for Arabella, 
v'll'.ithus gains admission to Feeble’s house, 
and closing the door, refuses admission to 
Crafty on his return fri>m the ineffectual 
pursuit of Ar.'ibt'lla. Alarmed at this ex¬ 
clusion, which threatens destruction to all 
his nefarious schemes, he applies to Mr. 
Precise lor a warrant to remove Mrs. Chub¬ 
by, wliom he represents as a mad woman, 
from his house; but is there, on some secret 
information possessed by Mr. Precise, him¬ 
self detained in custody. Miss Scribble is 
ajiprehended by the police officer, and 
brought to the office by mistake for Arabel¬ 
la, on the chlUpe made by Ijord Liquorish. 
Tills gives rii^w a very whimsical scene of 
equivoque, tlie literary lady mistaking the 
myrmidon for a me.s.scnger from her print¬ 
er. Mrs. Chubby quilting her position on 
account of some street upmar, in which her 
son Peregrine is engaged, Arabella, Mr. 
llairbrain, and Lord laquorish, in succes¬ 
sion, enter the mansion of Feeble, from 
whence, by a warrant granted on Crafty’s re¬ 
presentations to apprehend all found within 
it, they are all brought to the police of¬ 
fice, where the denouemenl lakes place: the 
knavery of (’rally is exiKised; Mr. Hair- 
brain and Aralwlla, now discovert'd to be 
a great fortune, are united; and Miss 
Scribble, delightful at acquiring so many 
hints for the plot of her new novel, is 
quite recpnciled to the rubs she has met 
with. 

I'his production of Mr. Jameson bids 
fair to become a permanent fiivouritc 
with the public. The- curtailment of 
some tedious scenes, and the total era¬ 
sure of certain indecent allusions, which 
were received with the disgust and 
disapprobation they well (jeserved, 
have, wc think, fiaallyaensiired its suc¬ 
cess. 

Mr. Warde, an actor of considerable 
merit, appeared, on Friday evening, in 
the chartictcr of Leon in a Wife 
and have a IFi/c. We regret that our 
present limits will not allow us to do 
full justice to his talents (which are of no 
ordinary stamp) by a more minute de- 
ttul of his particular merits. We shall 


not, however, fail to lay them before 
our readers in our next number. 

The old favourites, Terry, Liston, 
Jones, and Tokely, with Mrs, Daven¬ 
port, Mrs. Gibbs, and Miss Matthews, 
•arc upon the list of performers for the 
season, which, though it must be short 
in consequence of the undue encroach¬ 
ments of the great theatres, cannot but be 
altogether a successful one. 

engt.isu opera house. 

This delightful scat of genuine dra¬ 
matic entertainment opened on tlie 20th 
ultimo, and continues to present novel¬ 
ties, in which variety is perhaps, the 
most prominent feature. Mrs. Henry 
Kemble and Miss Carew have been pe¬ 
culiarly successful in their respective de¬ 
buts ; and the plaintive sweetness of 
voice for which the latter is so excellent, 
hears a very happy resemblance to that 
of her illimitable model. Miss Stephens. 
She was received with universal appro¬ 
bation by a erotvded audience, and me¬ 
rited well the bursts of applause by 
w'hich her judicious aud effective style, 
both of singing and acting, was honoured 
in her performance of t laru in Sheri¬ 
dan’s nnriv.alled opera The Duenna. 

The Indian Warriors continue to at¬ 
tract crowded houses; but this we must 
attribute more to the novelty of the per¬ 
formances than to any pleasing effect 
produced by representations purely na¬ 
tional; which, though perhaps justly 
descriptive, are yet void of grace, and 
must, we apprehend, cease to attract, 
when they arc no longer upheld by the 
only one feeling which they are calculated 
to excite, viz. fhat of curiosity. 

The hurletta called the Bull's Head, 
and the operatic interlude of Doctor 
Bolus, are among the new productions. 
They have been mvourably received, but 
though uncensiirahle, they contain little 
that deserves approbation, and still less 
that requires comment. We should htul 
with feelings of retil .mtisfaction and de¬ 
light, a new legitimate opera from the 
pen of Bishop, whose talents in this re¬ 
spect are so well known, and whose ef¬ 
forts have been already duly appreciated 
by the public. 


DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE Saturnalian season has passed 
over with less of novelty and confusion 
than might have been expected, or than 
the factious anticipated. Mere «id there 
some changes have taken place, but it 


requires no extraordinary skill in poli¬ 
tical augury to foretell that things in the 
ensuing Parliament will go on pretty 
much m the old course. The beUowers 
of sedition, indeed, swagger with no 
little confidence, and woiud be course- 
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0 U 8 if tliey could, bocaase the represen- 
tatire systepi of London has undergone 
an alteration faTOurable to their views; 
and the Borough of Southwark, with 
marvellous consistency, has rejected a 
gentleman of approved worth for an ad¬ 
venturer whose only claim to distinction 
lay in his apostacy. Thus the stream of 
metropolitan representation exhibits a 
picture somewhat like an overflowing of 
the Thames when the contents of the 
fruit shop and stable roll along together, 
and the latter, in proud exultation at 
being seen in such good company, may 
be supposed to exclaim— 

Lord how we apples swim! 

But as a relief from this disgusting spec¬ 
tacle it is satisfactory to observe, that tlie 
city of Westminster has made one ad¬ 
vance to the redemption of its credit by 
putting Sir Saitiuel Romitly at the licad 
of the poll, and compelling the demo¬ 
cratic Baronet to win even the second 
place by a hard fought struggle, in which 
every nerve was strained and artifice em¬ 
ployed to ensure a victory that appeared 
doubtful even to the very close of the 
contest. The triumph, therefore, of the 
“ Pride of Westminster” is somewhat 
similar to that of the old general, who 
was just saved from defeat and capture 
by an accident in the raiik-s of the enemy, 
and wlieri complimented on the occa¬ 
sion he observed, that such another vic¬ 
tory would be his ruin. Considering, 
however, the degraded state to whiidi 
this regal city has so long been reduced, 
we cannot but congratulate the friends 
of good order and sound principles on 
the advantage that hsis been already 
gained, and the assurance which, if pro¬ 
perly improved, it holds out of coruplcte 
success in the event of a new election. 
It is evident that the nonscnshcil jargon 
of reform has lost its influence, except 
upon those who are either willing to be 
deceived, or who hav'e some covert de¬ 
signs which th*y dare not openly pro¬ 
claim, and of whom it may be said, as of 
the revolutionists of a former age— 
They bawl for Freedom in their senseless 
mood, . • 

Yet still revolt when Truth would set them 
free; 

licence they mean when they cry Liberty, 
I'or who loves that must first be wise and 

Milton, 

But though the dsemon of mis-rule, 
whose name is Legion, previous to the 
dissolution of Parliament, «vent over the 
land disseminating poison through the 
medium of lectures and inflammatory 
•tracts, happily the people at large have 


been far from shewing any alarming 
symptoms of revolutionary mania. In 
different parts of the country a noble 
stand has been made against the empiri¬ 
cal pretenders to political wisdom, and 
that, to^, in places where anoilier kind 
of di.sposition might have been appre¬ 
hended. Bristol has set an illustrious 
example in returning an upright member 
who had declined a contest after receiv¬ 
ing an nncourteous dismissal from the 
party by whom he was originally sup¬ 
ported, but who, it seems, took it in 
dudgeon that he should presume to vote 
according 1o his conscience without wait¬ 
ing for Ihe direction of a junto. At 
Liverpool, also, the deci-ioii has been no 
less flattering; and thus tlie two princi¬ 
pal coinmcmal tow'iis in tlie kingdom 
have given an ample refutation of the 
hackneyed calumny that government 
g.'iius parliamentary m.'ijoritics sole¬ 
ly from corruption and its influence 
over rotten boroughs. More we could 
say upon this important subject, but at 
present u e have neither room nor leisure 
for the discussion. 

SPAIN. 

Matters are. come to an issue between 
this country and the United States, the 
latter having now completely thrown off 
the mask by the seizure of Pensacola, 
which General »1ackson took fort;ible 
TKissession of on the ?1st of **.!av. The 
Americans make a great p.i'-ade on this 
act of aggresion, hut how far they will 
have any reason to boast of it, time must 
shew. What effect this event will have 
upon the European powers it is difficult 
to guess; hut the state of things in that 
part of the world, and the frequent cap¬ 
ture aif British vessels hy pirates, lias at 
last attracted* thc«attention of our go¬ 
vernment. 

The following is a copy of a circular 
order to our admirals on foreign stations. 
It will seen tluit Spain and her In¬ 
surgent Colonies arc equally recognised 
as competent authorifics in tliis docu¬ 
ment. This, indeed, distinctly appeared 
in the Jamaica trial for piracy. 

“ June. 8, 1818.—Whereas we have, 
rece.ived information, that under colour 
of hostilities subsisting bctw'een his Ca- 
tliolic Majesty and certain provinces, or 
parts of provinces, in Spanish America, 
divers armed ships or vessels, not belong¬ 
ing to and fitted out and set forth in the 
dominions of his Catholic Majesty, ©r 
the saiif provinces, or parts of provinces, 
but having, or pretending to have, com¬ 
missions of war or letters of marque 
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from lufi Catholic Majesty, or persons 
Assuining to exercise the powers of go¬ 
vernment in the said provinces, or parts 
of provinces, in Spanish America, have 
committed divers piratical acts and out- 
ragits against the vessels and gfpods of 
his Majesty's subjects, you are hereby 
authorized and required to issue instruc¬ 
tions to the, commanders of the ships 
and vessels under your orders, on credi¬ 
ble informatirm of any piratical act or out¬ 
rage’, committed on the bigli seas on any 
tlritish ship or goods, by any such armed 
ship or vessel as afi)resaid,to seize and de¬ 


tain such armed ship or vessel, and send 
her,together with her master and crew, in 
safe custody to England, or to some port 
in his Majesty’s cMonies, where a court 
is established for the trial of offences 
committed on the high seas; together 
with such witnesses as may be necessary 
to prove the act so charged to have been 
committed by such ship or vessel, in 
order that the master and crew, who 
may have committer] any such piratical 
act or outrage, may be dealt with accord¬ 
ing to law.” 
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hullittn of thp hiiofs llvatth. 

“ fi imlnor (M.stle, Juli/ -i. 

Ilis Miije.'ty has Vieoo very tranquil 
ihrougJi the last mouth, and continues tt» 
enjoy good bodily health, hut his Majesty’s 
disorder is undiiuinislied.” 

Thursday, July 23. 

The accounts circulated last night of the 
QiK'en’s healtli were somewhat alarming. 
M(t Majesty was more weak and seriously 
ill the whole of yesterday, for want of re- 
|iosc, than she has been since the com- 
niencement of her indisposition. The phy¬ 
sicians are consturiily in attendance, and 
the whole of yesterday there wa.s a conti¬ 
nual intercourse of messengers between 
Kew and Carictoii House. 

In the r‘venings the thermometer is gene¬ 
rally at 76 in the metropolis. In the sun 
it i.s upward.s of 80—West India heat. 

A Commission has just jras-sed the Great 
Seal appointing and authorizing to inquiry 
into the best means of ju-eventing thl! for¬ 
gery of Bank notes the* members, Sir 
.loseph Banks, Sir Wm. Congreve, Win. 
Courtney,esq. Davies Gilbert, esq. Jeremiah 
Harman, esq. Governor of the Bank, Hyde 
Wollaston, M.D. and Charles Hatchett, 
esq—the lirst sitting took place on Tuesday, 
July 21. 

The road from the Strand to Waterloo 
Bridge will soon be cpccupied on each side 
with handsome houses quiie up to the 
bridge. Those nearest to it will be erected 
ujion arches, which, on the west side, are 
now nearly completed. 

It will be satisfactory to a respectable 
body of British merchants to learn that Uie 
sufl'erers by certain confiscations of mer¬ 
chandize at Bourdeanx, in the year 1814, 
are to be indemnified to the amount of 
400,0001. in virtue of an agreemenl that has 
been lately signed by the agents of the re¬ 
spective governments. 

Acc.ounls recently received from Pompeii 
report the successful progress ol the excava¬ 


tions, and that another amphitheatre has 
been discoveriHi more distant from Ific city 
than the former. 

A turtle, weighing npw'ards of COOlbs., 
from the Island of Ascension, was sent on 
I'riday, July 17, to the Prince Regent. 

The English and WVlsh returns to the 
ix'w Parliament, include 123 new members. 

A mt'oting has been lately held at the 
Crown and .Anchor Tavi^ni, on the subject 
of licensing public-houses, when a speech 
was made by Mr. Beaumont, inforced by 
several other gentlemen, on the evils arising 
from tlic monofioly to wliich the present 
system gi\ es rise. A number of resolutions 
W'Ore passed, cxpire.ssing the opinion of the 
meeting, &c. “ since beer might be sold at 
Ijtl. per pot instead of 6d.—and the extra 
charge was considered as equal to a tax of 
10 per cent, on the labourer’s wages.” 

'I'hcre will lie a*greater number of peti¬ 
tions for undue returns to the next Parlia¬ 
ment than for many years past. Among 
other places, Nottingham, Hythe, Peters- 
ficld, Grampound, Wootton Bassett, Col¬ 
chester, Ipswich, and Edinburgh are men¬ 
tioned. 

The present year is the third of a serie.s 
of ten in which the mooi^ will prove most 
beneficial to farmers for reaping, &c. from 
1816 to 1825, inclusive. A previous state¬ 
ment had travelled over the kingdom, with 
an error in the figures. From 1826 to 1834, 
not 1888, as reported, the<meon will be un- 
propitious. 

A Society has been formed in London for 
jiromoting the enlargement and building of 
additional churches and chapels. The 
amount of donations already received » Ap¬ 
proaching to 60^0001., with about 3801. in 
annual subscriptions. 

It appears f^m official accounts that there 
has been an increase of the revenue in the 
year ending July 5, 1818, (under the heads 
of Customs, Excise, Stamps, Post Office, 
Assessed Taxes, Land Taxes, and Miscel¬ 
laneous Items.) tomi'artd with the year 
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eniUag July 5,1817, of 3,046,6691.—and on 
the quarter an increase of 1,120,6451. t 

A mis-statement has appeared in most, of 
the newspapers with respect to the circula¬ 
tion of Bank tokens. At the time the act of 
last session lor continuing the [layment of 
Bank tokens till the 5th of July was |>assed, 
a jKjwcr was reserved of repealing it during 
the session. An act was subsequently pass¬ 
ed to continue the operation of the former 
act till the 5th of January, 1819; they may 
therefore be received in payment for almost 
all pur|xiscs till that time. 

A new source of trade to the West Indies 
has recently been opened, by the invention of 
a mill for carding and cleaning old blankets, 
however dirty and ragge-d, producing there¬ 
by a comfortable stutling for bed-tickings, 
for the use of the Negroes. Thus an article 
which has hitherto been considered as of 
triviiil value,wil1 now produce from 6d. to 8d. 
per jKJund of the collectors who jjerambulate 
the sti’TOts. 

The military prison in the Savoy is about 
to be taken down, and a new one erected for 
the reception of deserters in the Bird C.ige 
Walk. Until the building is completed, a 
sloop of war is to be moored ofl' W’hiteliall 
stairs, for the safe custody of the |)risoncrs. 

Among other decorative repairs in the 
House of Commons, a new stair-case 
hiding from the upper lobby to the gallery 
lias been recently constructed. An addi¬ 
tional small door has been uiiened in the 
centre of the gallery, for the accommodation 
of those who report the debates. These im¬ 
provements will give greater facility in clear¬ 
ing the gallery, on divisions, and to the 
strangers in returning to their places. 

Promotions and Appoinlmenls.] Chas. 
Dawson, esq. to be consul for the Provinces 
of Biscay and Guipuscoa. 

Rear Admiral Donald Campbell, to 
succeed Rear Admiral rfiarvey, as Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Leeward Islands. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments."] Hon. and 
Rev. John Neville, A.M. of C.C. College, 
Oxford, to be one of tlie chaplains in ordina¬ 
ry to the Prince Regent. 

The Rev. J. S. Serohove, L.L.B. of 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, and Sunday 
Evening Lecturer of St. Margaret, &c. 
Rood Lane, to (fie rectory of Cooling, in 
Kent. 

Births.] In Carey street, Lincoln’s inn, 
the lady of David Pollock, of the Middle 
Temple, esq. Barrister at Law, of a daugh¬ 
ter. * 

The lady of G. Trower, esip Montague 
place, Russel square, of a daughter. 

In Upiier Seymour street. Viscountess 
Torrington, of a son. 

The lady of Thos. Briggs, esq. Essex 
street, of a son. 

The Hon. Mrs. P. Pleydell Bouverie, of 
A daughter. * 

The lady of John Winter, jun. esq. of 
Hunter street, Brunswick square, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 


At his house in Gloucester place, But¬ 
man square, the lady of W. G. Johnston, 
esq. of a son. 

In Park lane, the Hon Lady Bethcll Cod- 
rington, of a daughter. 

Married.] His Royal Highness the 
Duke Clarence, to the Princess Adelaide 
of Mciningen. 

R. V. llichurds, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
to .lane, only daughter of M. Chalie, esq. 
of Walworth comnion. 

Rob. Hope, M.D. and F.L.S. to Mrs. 
Davies, of Upper Cadogan |:iluce. 

The Rev. D, Lewis, to Miss H. Warwick, 
both of 'rwickeribam. 

Lord James Stuart, brother to tlie Mar¬ 
quis of Bute, to Miss Tighc, only daughter 
of the late W. T. esq. of Woixlstock, Kil¬ 
kenny. 

S. Phillips, esq. son of the late B. P. esq. 
of St. Mary Axe, to Maria, eldest daughter 
of L. Samuel, (.-sq. of Mansell St. Good¬ 
man’s Fields. 

Solomon, oldest son of S. Peole, esq. of 
Tottenham Green, to Anne, second daugh¬ 
ter of Dr. Win. Babington, of Alderman- 
bury; and at the same time, T. Hanson, se¬ 
cond son of S. Peole, esq. to E. Helen, eldest 
daughter of Dr. Babington, 

On the 8tli of June, at the residence of 
Sir Wm. Acourf,bart. Envoy Extraordinary 
at the Court ol' Naftles, C. H. Smith, esq. 
naval olliccr, of Malta Yard, to Miss M. 
Gerrans, niece of J. B. Murphy, esq. of Bur¬ 
ton Crescent. 

Mr. T. R. Alston, of Bishopsgatc street, to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of J. G. Saggers, esq. 
of Crosby square. * 

Mr. James Finch, to Sarah, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Thos. Baker, of Market street. 
Horse Ferry road. 

W. Roll'ey, esq. of Mead place, I,ambeth, 
to Miss Lackin, of Rochester, Kent. 

H. We.stoD,esq. eldest son of W, W. esq. 
botli of tlie Borough bank, to Elizabeth, 
eJde.st daiighter ol' R. Kirby, esq. of Ken- 
ningten Green. 

A. C.'WilloA, esifiofthe Horse Artillery, 
to Miss Dawes, of I’oh’y place. 

The Rev. Edw. Var^ri, to the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Henry Gaitskell. 

.1. Henderson, esq. of Ludgate Hill, to 
Miss L. Selsbe, of'Walworth. 

W. T. Brandc, esq. of Albemarle street, 
secretary to the Royal Society and pro¬ 
fessor of chemistry to the Royal Institution, 
to Anna Frederica, second daughter of 
Charles Hatchett, esq. of Mount Clare, 
Surrey. 

R. Stratton, esq. surgeon in the army, to 
Miss Lincoln, of Upper Seymour street, 
Portinan square. 

Archibald Ewart, c.sq. surgeon on the 
Madras establishment, to Miss A. Scott, of 
Pal! Mall. 

Died.] At the house of John Hodgson, 
esq. fji Red Lion square, Sarah Maria, uiCv 
of the Rev. B. Woitliingtoii, of Swiiiduii, 
near CheilRtiliam. 
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At house 'in Tavist»'ck street, Bedford 
sqiwre^ Al.'Forbes GaskilJ, esq. 61, solicitor, 
v)C Gray’a Inn. 

Sir Charles Price, hart, alderman of tlie 
ward of Farringdon Without. He expired 
on Sunday, July 19, at his seat at Spring 
Grove, Richmond. He is succeedfid in his 
title by his eldest son, Charles, a partner in 
the Banking firm of Price and Co. Mansion 
Mouse street. Sir Charles was M.P. for 
the city of London, in two successive Par¬ 
liaments. 

At his house in Durham f>lace, Hackney 
road, H. L.Okey,eaq.76, of the Ships Entry 
Office, Custom House: a situation which he 
hod filled upwards of 60 years. 

In his 56th year, J. Deady, esq. distiller. 

In Stafford place, Pimlico, C. B. Wood¬ 
cock, esq. only son of the late C. W. esq. 
of Brentford. 

JOSEPH ADAMS, M. D. F. h. S. 

At his house in Hatton-garden, aged C2, 
Joseph Adams, M. D. F. L. S. He claimed, 
though upon whut grounds never api^eared, 
a lineal descent from the patriotic Sir Thos. 
Adams, hart. Lord Mayor of l.ondon in the 
reign of Charles the .second. The father of 
the Doctor wa.s an apothecary in tlic metro¬ 
polis ; and the son having acquired under 
jiim the practice of pharmacy, became a 
student of St. George’s Hospit^. at the pe¬ 
riod when John Hunter gave distinction to 
that estahlishment. After some time spent 
there Mr. Adam.s opened shop as a surgeon 
and apothecary, but with so little success 
that he was tempted to remove to Madeira, 
having praviously accommodated himself 
for general practice with a Scotch diploma. 
After residing there some years he returned 
a England, and became so zealous an advo- 
ate of vaccination as to gain the esteem of 
he discoverer, by whose interest he was 
appointed physician to the Small-pox^Hos- 
;>ital ou the death of. Dr. Woodville. He 
vas now admitted a licentiate of the 
Ijondon College, and endeavour^ to^ force 
sis way into notice by .sevieral publications, 
i>articttlarly as the editor and joint proprie¬ 
tor of the Medical and Physical Journal. 
Nolwiihstanding the.se exertions, however, 
and his appointment to the Central Dispen¬ 
sary, tlie Doctor’s practice was»very con¬ 
tracted, and latterly he became embroiled 
in a Chancel^ suit with his partners in the 
Journal. His death was occasioned by ac¬ 
cidentally breaking his leg in a walk at Hol¬ 
loway. He published—1. Observations on 
Morbid Poisons, 8vo, 1795: second edition, 
4(0. 1806. 2. Account of Madeira, 8vo. 
1801. 3. Observations on the Cancerous 
Breast, 8vo. 1801. 4. Answers to all the 
Objections hitlierto made against the Cow- 
pox, 8vo. 1805. ' 5. Popular View of Vac¬ 
cine Inoculation, 12tno. 1807. 6. An In- 
quiiry into the Laws of Epidemics, 6vo. 
1810. 7. Report from the Royal Colleges 
of die United Kingdom in Favour of Vac- 
• ination. 8. Syllabus of u Course ol‘ Lec¬ 


tures on the Ins&ntes and Proctiee of 
dicine, 8vo. 1811. 9. Huntet^s Treatise off 
the Venereal Disease, with Gommentaries, 
8vo. 1812. 10. Ihssertation on Hercditaiy 
Peculiarities of the Human Constitution, 
8vo. 1814. 11. An Illustration of Mr. Hun¬ 
ter’s Doctrine concerning the Life of the 
Blood, in Answer to the Edinburgh Re¬ 
viewers, 8vo. 1814. 12. Life of John Hun¬ 
ter, 8vo. 1816. 13. On Epilepsy, printed 

in the Transactions of the Medical Society 
of London, 1817. 

ISAAC HAWKINS BROWNE, ESQ. 

At Badger, aged 78, Isaac Hawkims 
Browne, esq. He was the son of the cele¬ 
brated poet of both the same names, who 
died in 1760, and nearly related to that 
strange physician. Sir Willuim Brown, pre¬ 
sident of the London CoUege, who inscribed 
to him a Congratulatory Poem on his com¬ 
ing of age, Dec. 7, 1766. The late Mr. 
Browne was educated at Westminster, from 
whence he removed to Hertford College, 
Oxford, where he obtained the degree of 
M. A.; and on July 9, 1773, that of doctor 
in civil law V>y deerto of the convocation. 
After making- the tour of Europe, and 
spending some time in the study of the law 
at the Temple, lie entered into parliament 
as member for Bridgenorth, which borough 
he represented many years, and distin¬ 
guished himscll' as an active and upright 
senator, generally inclining to the support 
of Mr. Pitt’s administration; but preserv¬ 
ing his independence. ill the truest sense of 
that much abused word. The charities of 
Mr. Browne were very extensive, and his 
piety of the most exemplary description. In 
1768 he published an elegant edition of his 
lather’s poems, with a fimJy engraved por¬ 
trait by Ravenet; and in 1789 he printed, 
though without his name, an excellent tract, 
entituled " Private Worth the Basis of Pulv 
He Decency; an /rddress to People of Rank 
and Fortune.” 4to. 

SIR THOMAS BERNARD, I.L.D. 

Almost suddenly, at Leamington Spa, Sir 
Thomas Bernard, L.L.D. He was the son 
of Sir Francis Hernard, governor of the 
Massachusetts at the time when the dis- 
turbanceiharose there respecting the stamp 
act; and for bis conduct on which occasimi 
he was created a baronet in 1769. The 
late baronet was brought up to the bar, 
wjiich he did not follow', having a good for¬ 
tune by his marriage to the daughter of 
Patrick Adair, esq. in 1782.* He was many 
years treasurer to the Foundling Hospital, 
the estate of which was considerably im¬ 
proved under his managemeDl. On the 
death of his brother. Sir John, without issue, 
he succeeded to the title in 1810, and dying 
himself without any progeny, the lionour 
goes to the youngest brother, Sir Scrope 
Bernard Morland, the banker in Pall Malj, 
who changes his name on his marriege. 
Sir Thomas was a most active philasthro- 
pist, and connected with most of tlie beost- 
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vctel institutions in the metropolis. The 
Nociety lor Bettering the Condition of the 
Poor originated solely with him, and he con¬ 
tinued to the last to superintend the publi¬ 
cation of its reports in which many valuable 
pa()ers fnjin his pen will be found. He pub¬ 
lished Kparateiy: 1. Observations on the 
proceedings of the Friends of die Liberty of 
the Press 8io. 179.?. 9. Letter to the 

Bishop of Durham on the .measures under 
the consideration of parliament for promot¬ 
ing industry and the relief of the poor, 8vo. 
1807. .S. 'I'he Mew School being an attempt 
to illustrate its principles and advantages, 
8»'o. 1810. 4. The Baringtou School, being 
an account of that established by the Bishop 
tif Durham, at Bishop Auckland, 8vo. 
1812. 5. An Account of ths supply of fish 

Ibr the manufacturing poor, 8vo. 1813. 
0. .Spurinha, or the Comforts of Old Age, 
8vo. 1816. 7. Case of the Salt Duties with 

Prool'sand Illustrat ors,8vo. 1818. 

Mir Thomas Bernard was luarly related to 
the Ui.sho]> of Durham, who gave him the 
Chancelorshipol his diocese,and committed 
the management of most of his private eun- 
cerris to his hands. It was on the occasion 
of the apjMiintment just mentioned that he 
was created doctor of civil law by the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxlbrd. 

HARVEY CMRI.STIAN COMBI!, ESQ. 

At his seal, Cobham Park, Surrey, in his 
67th year, after a very long and severe ill¬ 
ness, Harvey Christian Comljc, esq. He 
was born in 17.'i2—3 at Andover, being the 
eldest son of a respectable .scdicitor of that 
town, who besides an extensive practice ptis- 
sessed a landed estate of five hundrotl a-year. 
VV'liile two younger brothers chose the 
army, in which bnili obtained conipunie.s, 
and one a grave; the elde.st after receiving 
a good education, repaired to the metropolis 
with a view to merchandjze. Here he 
became an inmate in the ianiily of his re¬ 
lation Mr. Boyce Trees, an eminent corn- 
factor, who.se daughter he married, and to 
whose business be sncci'eded. After some 
time spent in this trade, Mr. Combe was in¬ 
duced to embark with two near friends in a 
brewery, which in the course of a few yeara 
became the fifth if not the fourth house in 
The popular manners of Mr. 
t^ombe and ijerhajis his jxilitical connexions, 
recommend^ him to a situation jp the Cor¬ 
poration, to which he was introduced by the 
late Alderman Sawbridge. In the year 1790 
he offered himsdlf*as a candidate for the 
City, but was unsuccessful; and again in 
1795, on the death of Alderman Sawbridge. 
At the general election in 1796, however, he 
was more fortunate; audio 1800 he served 
the ollice of Lord Mayor with great credit. 
He continued to be re-elecUsI in every par¬ 
liament following, and to enjoy the favour of 
his brother citizens till last yoar, when in 
consequence only of his severe illncws. the 
same party by whom he bad been uniformly 
supported, compelled him by their resola- 
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tions in the Common Hall, to. a nMignatkm 

Such is popular gratitude, and (lie durst* 
bility of {lolitical attachments. At the 
peri^ of alarm when the cohatry exhibitai} 
a noble spirit of p itriotism in the assembled 
ranks of volunteers for the general delbtsce^ 
Mr. ComM was one of the first to offer hia 
services to government. He was chosen 
Captain Commandant of the Aldgate Asso¬ 
ciation, and he was ultimately Lieutenant 
Colonel of a Battalion. The principles of 
tlic Alderman were in unison with those of 
Mr. Fox, and in private life his character 
was very estimable. 

MATTHEW HHEGORY LEWIS, l^SQ. 

On liis passage, home from Jamaica, 
Matthew Gregory Lewis, esq. He wait 
born in 1773, at which time his father 
wa.s Deputy Secretary in the War Depart¬ 
ment, an office held by him many yinm, 
till from infirmity he was induced to resign 
on a pension. I'he son received his educa¬ 
tion at VVe.stminster school; after which 
he went abroad, and studied at one of tlio 
German Universities with a view to the 
perfecting himself in that language tor 
public business. Instead of this he applied 
to reading the romance writers and drama¬ 
tists, by which means he imbibed that taste 
for the marvellous tliat appears through all 
his performances. While abroad he com* 
posed The Monk, a romantic story, founded 
on the talc of Barsisa in the Guardian, 
This piece which appeared in 1795, in three 
volumes, attracted much notice, and con¬ 
siderable disgust, on account of the licenti¬ 
ousness of its descriptions ; a pipsecution 
was talked of, and we believe commenced, 
but on a pledge to recall tlie copies and to 
recast the work in another edition ; legal 
proceedings were stopped. The year fol¬ 
lowing the author was chosen into Parlia¬ 
ment for the Borough of Hindoo, but never 
figured as a senator; and at the next general 
election ho retired. As a dramatic writer 
he was ^'inii^mlly successful in his musical 
drama of the Ca^e Swetre, which camo 
out at Drury-lauein 1^7. His other works 
are Village Virtues, a drama, 4to. 1796; 
The Mini-ster, a tragedy from Schiller, 8vo. 
1797; Kolia, a tragedy, 8vo. 1799; The 
Love of Gain, a fxiem, 4to. 1799; The East 
Indian, a comedy, 8vo. 1800; Adelmorn 
or the Outlaw, a drama, 8vo, 1801; Al- 
tbhzo, a tradegy, 6vo. 1801; Tales of 
W’inter, 2 vols. 8vo. 1801; The Bravo of 
Venice, a romance, 8vo. 1804 ; Rugantino, 
a melcwdrama, 8vo. 1805; Adelgitha, a 
play, 8vo. 1806; Feudal Tyrants, a romance, 
4vols. 12mo. 1806; Tales of Terror, 8 vols.; 
Romantic Tales, 4 vols. 19mo; Venoni, 
adrama, 8vo. 1809; Monody on Sir John 
Moore, 8vo.; One o’Clock or the Knight 
and Wood Daemon, a musical romanee, 8vo. 
1811; Timoiir the Tartar, a melo-dramu, 
6vo. 1812; Poems, 12mo. 1812; Rich aJd 
Poor, a comic opera, 1612. 

On the death of his &ther, Mr. iewis 
Vti.X. M 
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autiteeeded to a handsome patriinony, part of person he was smaH mdwdl formed; bis 
which lay i« the West Indies. ^ He resided countenance expressive; his manners cle- 
in the Albany when in London, and lived gant; and his conversation agreeable, tjo 
rajlher in a retired manner. But the latter was never married, butitas left one daugh* 
{tart of his life be spent in travellingin his ter. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


BEDFORDSIITRE. 

During the whole olTast year the average 
time of actual rain was one hour 47 mi- 
mjte.s, and the average quantity 0.68 inches 
per day. The observations were made in 
this county. 

Mai rivd.'] G. P. Sharpe,esq. of Temps- 
ford, to Marui, eldest daughter of the late 
Hev. R,. Palmer, of Grantham. 

Died.'] At Sheflord, Mrs. Gaye, wife of 
Mr. C. t). G. surgeon. Her death was oc- 
oasioiied by excessive grief lor the hopeless 
state of her son, (aged 11, who died a few 
days hel'oiat) thereby bringing on a prema¬ 
ture ialiour of a still-born inlant. 

.^t Ghiclwarid Priory, in his 77th year, 
Sir George Osborne, hart, a general in the 
army, and colonel of the 40th regt. foot. 
uniiKsiiuiE. 

Marr 'u’d.] Wm. Mount, esq. of Wasing 
place, to Charlotte, 2d daughter of G. Tal¬ 
bot, esq. of Guyting,Gloucestershire. 

'ITie Rev. C. Wood, rector of Tendring, 
Essex, to Anne, only daughter of the late 
llev. E. 3l. .lohn, of West Court, Fincham- 
stead. 

D'n-d.'] A.t Reading, Penelojie, relict of 
(lie late Rev. C. Sturges, I'orinerly vicar of 
iSt. Mary's. 

At Windsor, Mrs. M. Penlington, 33. 

' At Ihsngerlbrd, Mrs. D. Burch, widow, 
89. Her i-niinent jiiely and charity, in li- 
ber.diy administering to the wants of the 
neighbouring poor, w ill be long rem.'mbered 
with regret. « 

At her hou.se, at Maidenhead Bridge, 
I.ady Pococke, relict ()f Sir Isaac p. Mr. 
Isaac P. of Frith stret;t, L.ondon, suficeeds 
to her fortune. 

At Sunning Mill, I,ady I.indsay, widow 
of General Sir David L. hart. 

r.TICKINCIlAUSUInE. 

At Buckingham assizes seven prisoners 
recei' ed sentence of death, but were all re¬ 
prieved. 

Married. At High Wycombe, J. M. 
Carter, esq. of Hertford, to S. Sarah, 2d 
daughter of the Rev .laint* Price, rector of 
Great Muiidcn.-^-Al.so, lildw. la'wis, esq. of 
Pigot’s Hill, -Herts, to Eleanor, 3d daugh¬ 
ter of the said Rev. .1. Price. 

CAMBniUOESlllRE. 

The rye liarves* has commenced in ilie 
ncighb<iurhood of Cambridge, the crops are 
good, well fed in the ear, with a fair length 
of straw: the wheaU, both white ai d red. 


look remarkably well, are good crops at 
present, and on the turn for a nut-brown. 

The works of the Eau Brink Drainage 
have commenetd with great activity. More 
than a thousand men, with hundreds of carts 
and horses, are now in constant employ, so 
that the whole undertaking is expected to 
be nompicled within the term of 12 months. 

Died.] At Cambridge, T. V. Oakes^' 
esq. an eminent surgeon, distinguished by 
the urbanity of his manners, as well as for 
skill in his profession. He had practised 
upwards of 40 years in the town, and w^s 
father of a numerous offspring, 10 of whom 
with the widow survive. 

Mr. .1. Robinson, of Clayhithe Sluice. 

Mr. W. Okey, 47, of Grancher.ter. 

Mr.Pettcl, farmer, of Kirlling. 

In his 65th year, Mr. G. Andrews, farmer 
and grazier, of Friday Bridge, near Wis- 
bich. 

CORNWALL. 

Five hundred pounds of the public money 
has bet'n granted for the relief of the Scilly 
islands. The Comuxill Gae^tlf makes ah 
additional statement: “ A thousand pounds 
at least is necessary to flpsfy their present 
necessities, and from two to three thousand 
jjounds to e.stablish mackarel and pilchard 
fisherle.s, as tlie medns of permanent' sup¬ 
port.” A subsaripiion is rMommended lb? 
the purpose. 

Immense shoals of pilchards have been 
lately seen off the north coast. Five thou¬ 
sand were lately brought into Looe by the 
driving boats, and the seafion is expecte'd to 
be uncommonly lavourable for the fisheries. 

Hirth.] The lady of W. Rashleigh, esq. 
of a daughter. 

Married.] At Cardynham, Henry Petre, 
esq. of the Inniskillen Dragnonsjto Elizabeth 
Anne, eldest daughter of E. J. Glynn, esq. 
of Glynn. 

CHESHIRE^ 

Stockiwrt has lately been the scene of 
serious disturbances. A numerous body of 
work jwople struck for v.-ages, and attacking 
t!)C Poor lavom F^tory of Mr. Garside, 
were at length dispersed by the yeomanry 
cavalry and a troop of the 13th light dra¬ 
goons. dne-imd-twenty persons have since 
been ajvpreljended on a charge of rioting. 

That venerable edifice, Chester cathedral 
is now in so ruinous a state, as to demand 
its immediale repair. The bishop has ad¬ 
dressed a circular'notcto his der^, request- 





them to preach sennons and make 
Collections in their several parishes, to pre¬ 
vent greater dilapidations, if not entire de¬ 
struction. 

At the late Chester fair there was an ex¬ 
cellent shew of horses : prime tits went utf 
at low prices, inferior ones cjnite a drug; 
many taken away unsold. In pigs, and all 
other cattle, a great redaction in price. An 
abundant stock ■ of Scotch, Manchester, 
York.Hhire, Sheffield, and Birmingham goods 
in the halls, at nearly the same prices as 
last fair. Irish linens maintain their usual 
prices. Hops experienced a trifling reduc¬ 
tion. 

Married. P. L. Brooke, esq. of Mere 
Hall, to E. S. Rowley, eldest daughter, of 
Admiral Sir Charles K. 

Z^ierf.] At Chester, after a long pro¬ 
tracted illness, Sarah, wife of G. Rowlands, 
esq. surgeon. 

CtrMBERLAND. 

The promoters of the intended canal 
from Carlisle to the Solway have announced 
a meeting to take place dnrittg the assizes, 
at which proper plans will be adopted, 
with a view to ensure success to the under¬ 
taking. 

All kinds of crops in this county promise 
a most abundant produce. 

.1. C. Satterthwaite, esq. after an arduous 
.service of between 20 and SO years, has re¬ 
signed the office of chairman of the county 
sessions. 

The altitude of Skiddaw, according to a 
recent measurement of Mr. Grealorex, js 
ascertained to be 1012 yards 8J inches. 

JiirUis. At Carlisle, Mrs. William Nor¬ 
man, of a daughter.—Mrs. Robert Norman, 
of a daughter. 

Married.] At Wigton, Mr. Geo. Stud- 
holme, saddler, to Miss E. Graves. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. W. Grisdale, of the 
Custom House, to Miss ^lawyers, of Cork- 
ickle. 

Mr. .Tosejjh Henderson, of Coga Hall, to 
Miss Sarah Coulthard, of Brocklehank. 

At Nichql Forest, Mr. John Irving, of 
Ixingtown, to Miss James, daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. J. 

John Walker, esq. of Flimby Park, to 
Miss Allanhy, of Flimby. 

At Beckermo#t, Jos. Hartley, esq. of 
Woda Bank, to Miss Hutchinson. 

At Workington, the Rev. A. Cuppage, of 
Stagley Bridge, near Manchester, to Miss 
A. Frazer. ,, 

At Langholm, Mr. A. Smith, writer, to 
Miss Reid. 

Died.] At Carlisle, Frances, the eldest 
daughter of Peter Dixon, esq. 26. 

\Irs. Matthews, wife of Mr. Matthews, 
draper, in tlie prime of life, much respected. 

At Wedholm Hill, near Wigton, Mr. W. 
Lightfoot, 60. 

At Penrith, in consequents of her clothes 
catching fire, Mrs. Mary Tolson, aged, 88. 
—Miss D. Sisaon, 17. 


Drowned while bathing in the Derwent, 
at Workingftm, John Wildridge, ^ed ijf, 
very proniisjng youth. 

At AJstL. 1'1 Moor, Mrs. WpJton, killed by a 
flash of lightning, while standing in an out¬ 
house, by the side of her husband and 
daughter. 

At CocRermouth, Mr. John Becliy, 55. 

At Linstock, near Carlisle’, Mrs. E. i^JI- 
stead, 88. 

At Clifton, near Penrith, the Rev. Mr.- 
Moorehouse, vicar, C6. 

At Maryport, Mr. Simion, advanced in 
years. 

At Burns, near Keswick, Mr. Edmond¬ 
son, 63. 

At Sea, Mr. Fox, master of the Ship, 
Triton, of Whitehaven. 

At VVliitehaveii, Mr. R. Crosby, 73. 

/\t Ginns, Mr. John Cummings, 80. 

At Wilson Pit, Mr, James Turner, 75. 

At Newhouses, Mrs. Coulthard, 83. 

AtGilcrux, Mr. B. Sanderson, 80 

At Ivegill, Mr. W. Barton, 80. 

At Greenhill, Mr. Goe. Peat. 

At Caldbeck, Mr. Beattie, surgeon, 82. 

nnUBV.SHIRE. 

The new and magnificent road from Bel- 
par to Croniford, along the Banks of the 
Derwent, (of wliich some notice was taken 
in our last,) was completed under the aus¬ 
pices of the Dukes of Devonshire mid Rut¬ 
land, assisted by the neighbouring gentry 
and some pulilic spirited individuals of 
Manchester, in the short space of twelve 
months. Through an extent of thirty-live- 
miles, every hill of any difficuUy has been 
avoided. To those who travel between 
Derby and Sheffield the distance will he 
somewhat lengthened, yet the journey will lH- 
performed in much less time and witli fur 
greater ease than by the usual road. 'I'his 
new line leads through scenery the most 
delightful, with the advantage also of the 
Wye, Matlock, and Bakewell on the route. 

Married] At Wiln, C Biden, esq. of the 
East JndiS C. Service, to Harriet, eldest 
daughter of J. Ejreeth, esq. of Risley. 

Died.] At Blackl?fook, near Chapel in lo 
Frith, Mr. Aaron Eaton, silvur-plater, of 
Slieflield. 

S. Bristowe, esq. 81, of Twyford House, 
and of B^sthorpe Hall in Nottinghamshire ; 
he acted as a Justice of Peace for both 
■Counties. 

DEVOIVSHIRE. 

On Monday, June 29, some Cawsand 
fishermen caught with a smitll whiting 
hook, an enormously large halibut, measur¬ 
ing five feet in length, seven inches in thick¬ 
ness,. and weighing ninety-niie pounds. On 
beinjr brought to Plymouth market, it was 
immediately purchased for Lord Ebrin^oii, 
candidate for the county, and forwarded to 
Exeter, decorated profusely at the head 
and uil, with his Lordship's favours. 

A meeting of the Apiarian Society a 
Exeter, aBnounces tlie advantages that wilj 







^rtie by affording • larger additional 
wfitSe' to bee$, during the present honey 
seaaoni The reporter asserts that he has a 
(^opy of bees which already occupy as 
touch room as would fill two Winchester 
^ahcds: five sixths of which are already 
illed with a rich honeycomb. The present 
year is most abundant; likely m rival that 
of 1609, when by judicious management,' 
nearly twelve gallons of honey were pro¬ 
duced by a sin^e stock of bees. 

KirtA.] The Lady of Capt. Jn. Bastard, 
K. N. of a son. 

At Sandridge, the Lady of K. W. New¬ 
man, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Exeter, Mr. J. Ellis, cur¬ 
rier, to Miss Eliz Thome. 

At Biddeford, the Rev. Mr. Stevens, to 
Miss Eliz. Stapleton. 

The Rev. J. Denham, of Willow-street 
chapel, to Miss I^ucy Dunsiterville. 

At Heavytree, Mr. H. Hoojwr, third son 
of Mr. W. H. architect, to Sarah, youngest 
daughter of Mr. R. Wilcox. 

Died.] At Exeter, Jos. Powell, esq. 
merchant; generally respected as a man of 
unblemished integrity and sincerity. 

In his 68th year, Mr. Thos. Salter, master 
of the Star Inn; the business of which he 
had conducted with credit, and to the entire 
satisfaction of commerci^ gentlemen and 
others frequenting the house, for 20 years. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Gliddow, carpenter of 
the Navy. 

Mr. Hammett, rope-maker 

In consequence of the rupture of a blood 
vessel, Lieut. Crossman, R. IS. 

SufMeidy, Capt. .1. Lake, R. N. 

Mr. Turner, quarter-man in the Dock¬ 
yard. 

At Exmouth, Mrs. Cooke, many years 
conductress of a seminary for young ladies. 

Mr. J. Gifford, 04, of the London hotel; 
he lingered through an illness of four yeiirs 
duration, and had ever pos.sessed a willing 
disposition to please, connected with an as¬ 
siduous demeanour. o 

At Oawlirfi, Mr. W. Prowne, jun. 33, of 
CoUumpton. 

At Orreston, near Plymouth, in his 80th 
year, Lieut. John Burrows, R. N. in which 
he had served 64 years, and 06 as a Lieu¬ 
tenant ; excepting three in Greenwich Hos¬ 
pital, he was the oldest Lieutenant on the 
liirt, and he preferred continuing so, as he 
had twice declined the rank of a Ma.stcr and 
Commander. 

At Alphington, Mrs, Hamilton, wife of J. 
11. esq. of Ireland. 

At Slade House, near Kings-biidge, 
8. H. Ilayiia, esq. 

At Teignmoutb, Mary, relict of the Ir.le 
J Smith, esq. of Summer Castle, l.auca- 
shire. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

The Bishop of Salisbury embarkeil at 
Weymouth July 1.5, on birard tlie King’s 
sliip Tiber, Ceptmin Dneres, and sailed lor 


the Idands of Jersey and Guernsey. His 
Lordship's visit is for ther purpose of per¬ 
forming the services of'conhrmatbn and 
con.secration. The Islands arc within the 
diocese of Winchester, but the bad health 
of the Bishop has incapacitated him for the 
duties. His Lordship will be the first 
English Bishop that has ever visited those 
Islands in his otficiol capacity. 

Married. At the Friends Meeting House, 
John Rutter, of Shaftesbury, son of the 
late Thomas H. of Bristol, to Ann, eldest 
daughter of Richard Clarence, of tlie 
Minorics, Ijondon. 

Died.] Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr. 
Casdeman, solicitor, of W'inbornO. 

DTJRlI\n. 

Man-ied.] At Stockton-upon-Tees, Mr 
Win. Atty, clerk to Messrs. Clerk and Grev. 
.solicitors, Ann, daughU'r of the late ft. 
Hughe.i, esq. and niece to the late R. Brun- 
ton, esq. 

ESSEX. 

The warm salt water bath lately con¬ 
structed at Maldon, in addition to the cold 
one formerly made by M r. Edward Bright, 
proves highly ii^erul and accommodating to 
the inhabitants of that place and the neigh, 
bourhood. 

Married.] Lieut-Col. Bruce, to Char¬ 
lotte, second daughter of Js. Forbes, c.sq. of 
Hutton Hall. 

Sami. Meredith, esq. to Miss M. Mathews, 
botli of Stratford Green. 

At Witham, W. de Croix, esq. of Wind¬ 
sor, to Mary, daughter of the late N. Green , 
esq. consul at Nice. 

At Stanway, B.A.H Gaskell, to Ann, only 
daughter of the lute Goode, esq. 

At Leyton, 22, Eliza, eldest daughter of 
Isaac .Solly,esq. 

J. E. Walford, esq. of Bockington, t« 
Harriott, youngpst daughter ofW. Devpn, 
esq. of Cpper Guildlbrd-street, Russell- 
squaro. 

Died.] At Colchester, 80, Mr. Thos. 
Marshall. He was a man of inoffensive 
manners, thougVi eccentric m his habits 
and disposition. He had formerly been a 
teacher of music of some celebrity. 

At Saffron Walden, Thos. Petit, gent, 
formerly first lieutenani' in the South Essex 
Militia. 

GLOUCKSTERSHIRE. 

A very haiaLomo gallery has been lately 
erected in the ancient apd, beautiful church 
of Marshfield by Sir C. B.Codringfon,bart. 
lord of the manor. It i.s intended for the 
ucconiroodation of llwise who have no pews. 

JHrthe. The lady of Dr. Dickson, of 
Clifton, of a daughter.- 

The Ittdy of Col. 11. D. Baillie, of Bristol, 
of adanghtt r. 

Marrird.] Mr. J. C. Ilall, of Bristol, to 
Mrs A. Cluflerbuck, of Berkeley. 

The Rev..*. Goodencnigh, D. D. Mas¬ 
ter of the Bristol Grammar Sdiool, to ba- 
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foardi daughter of R. N. Newman, 
M. D. of Thornbury Park. 

At Badminton, Mr. J. Mackay to Mi*s &. 
Watts. 

At Bristol, Mr. Job Wheatley, of Glas¬ 
gow, to Maria, third daughter of Mr. T. Ed¬ 
wards, late of Bradford. 

Died,"] At Bristol, the Rev. G. T. Sangar, 
M. A. curate of St. Werbergh’s.—In her* 
^4lh year, Mrs. J. Bazin, formerly of the 
island of Jersey.—Sarah, widow of the late 
Richard Symes, eSq. merchant. 

At the Mythe, in her 18th year. Miss Os¬ 
borne, only child of Mr, T. Osborn, of 
Tewksbury J a young woman of amiable 
temper and jdeasiDg manners, and who, dur¬ 
ing a long illness, manifested the Christian 
virtue of patience in an eminent degree. 

In his 81th year, Mr. J. Foreshew, a re¬ 
spectable farmer of Maiseyhampton. 

S. Maria, wife of the Rev. R. Worthing¬ 
ton, of Swinton, near Cheltenham. 

IIAMPSHIRB. 

On Thursday, July 14, the young gentle¬ 
men of Winchester College, spoke before 
the Warden of New College, Oxford, when 
the medals were awarded as undergold 
medals, to Mr. Crotch, for an English Es¬ 
say, subject," There is an heroic Innocence 
as well as an heroic Courage;” and to Mr. 
Wickham, for a Latin Poem, subject, 
" Iphiifenia in Avlide. —Silver medals : to 
Mr. PUkington, subject, " Hannibalis ad 
SclfAonem d« Paee^' oralio, Lity ; and to 
Mr. Stonehouse, subject," Lord Statford's 
Speech to the English Mouse of Lords be¬ 
fore his condemnation.” 

The Portsmouth paper announces, that 
Mr. Edye, late of the dock-yard at Pem¬ 
broke, is to proceed, in company with Com¬ 
missioner Upton, to Trincomalee (island of 
Ceylon), and thence to Cochin, on the Co¬ 
romandel coast, to contract with the native 
builders for building six ftiiall frigates on 
the planof oiir old sloops of war, with some 
improvements, to mount 82 guns each— 
Trincomalee to be used only as a repairing 
yard. 

The Duke of York allowed the late Mr. 
Rose to retain the office of deputy-warden 
and keeper of the New Forest during his 
life; but he has now resolved to hold the 
courts in person, trith the assistance of a 
steward. He holds his first court on the 
24th instant at Lyndhursf. 

Talavera Wheat —^'fhe introduction of 
Riis species intoj^glish soil, has been trac¬ 
ed to the following circumstance:—After 
the battle of Talavera, Iteut. col. Copson, of 
the 82d regiment, on the retreat, plucked a 
few ears of corn from a field of wheat which 
he was passing through; these he brought 
over to England, and subsequenly presented 
to Mr. J. Tarver, of Ranville, near Romsey. 
it apfjears that the Messrs. Tarver, ot Col- 
derton Farm, near Andover (wns ol Mr 
T.)have cultivated this wheat successfully, 
nd it is by them only that the growth of t 


has been introduced intb thb difllreatn^gie- 
cent counties. 

Married.^ The Eev. T. Oxmibam,' ^ 
Wotting, to Miss Hiibbanf, of Bacton. 

At Newchurch, Isle of Wight, the Rmb 
T. H. Wilkinson to Miss E- Parker. 

The Rqi'. R. Hampson, missionary to Cal¬ 
cutta, to Harriet, youngest daughter of tlw 
late Mr. D. Orange, senior, draggmt, pf 
Portsca. 

Dr. Lazzaretto, R; N, resident physiemn 
of Portsea, to Mrs. Lowe, relict of D. L. 
esq. solicitor. At Winchester, the Rev. W- 
Scott, second son of Sir Joseph S. hart, xrf 
Great Barr Hall, Staffordshire, to Maria, 
third daughter of the Rev. Dr. GabeU, bead 
master of Winchester College. 

At Southampton,Colonel Wilson, to Mi« 
Saunders. 

Died.] At Lymington, in his 46th year. 
Major Wingfield, late of the 36th Jbot— 
Anne, only daughter of tlie late Mr. J. Da- 
vis, alderman of Salisbury. 

BESTFORDSHIRE. 

At Hertford assizes, Miss Uardenn,daugh¬ 
ter of a tradesman at Hatfield, obtained a 
vedict of 4,0001. damages against Mr. Caw»- 
ton, printer, of Finch-lane, Comhill, for a 
breach of a promise of marriage. The 
promise was couched in these words:—" 1 
will marry you as soon as circumstance* 
will permit.” Subsequent to this, Mr. C. 
had purchased the w^ding-ring, and |»n,>. 
cured the license, and then abruptly bi'^e 
off the mutch. The defendant had ji(.»t 
come into the fiostession of a considerable 
property (20,000l.) by the death of bis ti- 
ihw. ' 

hirth.] At Shenly Parsonage, Mrs. NW- 
coinbe, wife of the Rev. T. N. rector, of a 
son. 

Died} In his CJitli year, the Rev. D- 
Jenks, rector of Aldbury. 

KENT. 

The wheat in this district looks Ixiautiful)}. 
We wish wa could say the same of the bar¬ 
ley. I!R:ans are complained of. Pears but 
an indifferent grdAvtlwf but cherries, goose¬ 
berries, and currants, plentiful. Of apples 
a great abundance; many trees are literally 

loaded, and are obliged to be propped up._ 

It is too early to speak with confidence as to 
the ultimate produce of the hop plant; but 
from the present appearance, we have much 
to hope. 

Birth.'\ At her father’s house, W. Bald- 
W'yn, esq. at Slede Hill, the wife of Major 
Tylden, of the engineers, of a son. 

Married.'] At .Speidhurst, near Tun¬ 
bridge, Lord Cochrane, to Miss C.C. Barnes, 
late of liryanstone-street, London 

At Fakenham, Fr. Devey, esq. to Frances 
Buitivant, fourth daughter of J. B. esq. of 
Kennirgton, Ivrnierly of Norwich. 

At iiawkhurst, tlic P.ev. .1. II. Howlett, 
vicar of Holiington, to Sarah,eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Fr. Ayerst. 

At Maidstone, Webster Gillman, c.sq. to 



0$. ZaHi^ire- 

^Mf»8 E. Woodroffe.—J. N. Abdy, esq. to 
C. Georgina, eldest daughter of T. King, 
<fcq. ‘ ■ ■ 

At Sittiiigboume, the Hcv. Isaac 
Eightlbot, of the establishfnent, in the prime 
of life, and son to the late Mr. J. Liglitfoot, 
solicitor, of Wigton. a 

At Tudely, the Rev. Joseph Sanderson, 
rector, much respected. lie was horn at' 
Sobergham Church Town, in Cumberland, 
about the year 1766, of a very respectable 

S , and Avaa educated at the Grammar 
1 there, under that excellent classical 
acholar the late Rev. John Stubbs. He on- 
lered into holy orders in 1787, and was se¬ 
veral years assistant in the Free Grammar 
School of Tunbridge, of which the learned 
Dr. Knox,celehrat^ for his Assays and Ser¬ 
mons, was master. He afterwards became 
private tutor in the' family of Lord le De- 
sfiencer who, in 1814, as a reward fur his 
•ervioes, presented him with tlie living of 
Tudeley; but such is the uncertainty of hu¬ 
man life, he ■ was not destined long to enjoy 
it. His death was in consequence of apo¬ 
plexy, the second attack of which deprived 
his parishioners and the world of an exem¬ 
plary divine, and a worthy member of socie¬ 
ty. The fatal attack was on Sunday, J\iiie 
the 21st, while delivering his text from the 
pulpit. He was conveyed home, and imme¬ 
diately Wed, but he soon after lell into a 
deep sleep, from which he awoke no more! 
His only surviving brother, Mr. Thos. San¬ 
derson (of whom the readers of this maga- 
xine have before heard), is a person highly 
distingajshed by his poetical productions. 
He has long celebrated the picturesque 
beauties of his native county (Cumberland) 
in his writings. 

At Gravesend, Mrs. Pococlte, wife of Mr. 
P. printer and bookseller, and only sister 
of R. Hindc, esq. one of the present coro¬ 
ners. 

At Maidstone, Mr. Scalten, assistant to 
Messrs. Pkie and Ellis, ironmongers. 

AtCranbrook, Mr. T. Wilmshurst, rnas- 
’ ter of the Bull Inn .“or nearly half a century. 
LWCAXIIIRK. 

The deck duties of Livespool, which in 
1817 were 75,8991. 16s. 4d. have this year 
risen to 98,5«i8l. 8s. 8d., beii^ an increase 
of82,6881. 11B. lid. 

1817,6,879 vessels,653,125 tons, 75^8991. 
16s. 4d. 

1818i 6,779 vessels, 754,690 tons, 98,5381. 
•s. 8d. 

The oldest tower ef Lancaster castle, called 
the Dungeon Tower, has lately been taken 
down. It » computed that 1,500 years and 
upwards have intervened since its first erec¬ 
tion. The floor was formed of stones, about 
two feet in length and six or eiglit inches 
square, set on end. and bound together with 
iron; thus forming a sort of pavement — 
This stone work rested or a bed of solid 
marl, aliout three feet in tliickne.s.'^. Be- 
f eath the bad of marl, which tha woilwieu 


■JJncolmhnt. 

have just removed, a number of hoifds 
teeth have been and are almost' daily dis¬ 
covering. The Tower has been originally 
designed fora dungeon—the teeth, it may bo 
added, are found very plentifully in otlier de¬ 
partments of the castle. 

Owing to demands for incr,case of wt^s 
made by the dyers and spinners, during 
some days past, a turn out of persons em¬ 
ployed in those branches of manufacture 
has been resorted to by the claimants. Pub¬ 
lic proces.sions of large bodies of dyers, in¬ 
cluding, of course, many boys and very 
young men, have paraded the streets of 
Manchester, presenting an orderly, but dis¬ 
tressing spectacle of unemployed (icrsons, 
amounting to some thousands. On the 
.same plan, combining the same undesirable 
efl'ects, great bodies of .spinners have also 
l>een marshalled, marching in solemn order 
through selected districts in this town. Of 
these a great part are children, what is 
worse females; and the gross number of la¬ 
bourers in this line now sjiending their time 
in idleness, is not less, it is said, than 11 or 
12,000 

In the gardens of Mr. France, at Beb- 
bington, n('ar Liverpool, there i.s now grow¬ 
ing a cucumber of the F-gyptian kind, mea¬ 
suring seven fert two inches in length—and 
still increasing in magnitude ! 

Marrh‘<l.'\ T. Taylor, <'.sq. of Rhodes 
Hill, Ashtoii-under-Lyne, to Mi.ss F,. Wiiila- 
ker, youngest daughter o( Mr. W. of Old¬ 
ham. 

Dietl.'] At Lancaster, Mr. R. Johnson, 
county treasnr(!r. 

At Liverjiool, in his 50th year, T. Rodie, 
esq. merchant. 

ijm;oi.\siiirh. 

There is now living at Stourton, near 
Louth, a cottager, named Edward Dowse, at 
the advanced ;,ge of 99 years and 11 months, 
who enjoys his .sight and hearing, and, with 
the assistance of u little boy , manages his 
little farm and attends Louth market regu¬ 
larly on foot. 

A correspondent of the ShelTicld Iris com¬ 
plains of the long suspension and delay .that 
have attended tlie proceedings of a Com¬ 
mittee appointed (March 5th last) to inves¬ 
tigate the church vvanSqns accounts, and to 
inquire into the nec.essity and legality of a 
church rate. He re]>resent.s, at some length, 
the incoin enience and injury that must be 
sustained in consequence of further pro- 
cra.«tinat;on, &c. 

The Bisliop of Lincoln 1ms lately conse¬ 
crated a new rhapel in the West Fen, and 
aniUher in Wildiaort; Fen. More chapels 
will be erected liereafler in these Fens, as 
also one or more in the Ea.st Fen. 

Married.] At Grantham, G. Sharpe,esq 
to Miss Palmer, daughter of tlie late Rev. 
R. P. * 

At Irby, Mr. W. Ulackbourn, lamer and 
grazier, to Miss Bowi.s. 
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R. Widker, esq. to Mrs. Dixon, widow of 
Capt. D. both of Boston. ' 

At Bur“:h, Air. T. Stephens, an officer of 
the excise, to Miss J. Charlton. 

• At Gaiiisboro", Mr. G. Watson, of Hall, 
to Mrs. .Stephenson, widow, late of Beverly. 

' Mr. J. Kirkbride, of Wood street, 
Cheapside, London, to Miss E.I. AV. Jeyes, t 
of Stamford. 

Mr. J. Lowe, cornfactor, son of Alderman 
Charles L. of St:nnun’d, to Miss I’each, of 
Liddington, dauphtcr of R. P. estj. High 
sheriiT (.'f Kntland. 

Died.] At Ijouth, Mr. ,T. Walker, 62. 

At Boston, Mrs. M, Physic, widow, late 
of Fi.shtoft. 

At the house of her son-in-law, H. Soul- 
by, e-sq. (in Skirhech Quarter) Mrs. .Sarah 
Barber, widow, a nient'oer of the Society of 
Friends, of which she was an elder. She 
was a well iiifiii-nied and agreeable com- 
l^anion, and to the jioor .she was ever a 
tKiunlilul benefactress. 

At Grantham, .lane Wachorn. This 
young woman was working at her u.siin1 oc¬ 
cupation in the fields, and having drunk 
some cold water while very hot, her death 
followed in three days afterwards. 

MO^«OlITUSIURE. 

Died.] At Chepstow, Mr. Jas. Price, of 
the George Inn. 

NOKFGl.K. 

Married.] The Rev. II. Dawson, M.A. 
second son of W. D. esq. of St. Leonard’s 
Hill, Berks, to .luluiiia, youngest daughter 
of .Sir Robert Buxton, burl, of Shadwcll 
IjOdge. 

Mr. .1. Ansell, of Brunswick place, City 
road, Middlesex, to Miss 8. Booth, daughter 
of ttie late Mr. 'J’. B. of the Castle Inn, Nor¬ 
wich. 

Died.] In his 40th year, tlie Rev. E. 
Bloomfield, dissenting mini-ster, of Wort- 
well, near Harleston. 

At Nfirwichj in his 63tli year, Mr. J. 
Ownsworlh. He served the office-of city 
sheiifl'in 1812. 

Capt. J. Murray, 72, formerly of the 9lh 
regt. of foot. 

At Lynn, E. Brewster, gent. 66, one of 
the Society of Friend.s. 

At Yarmouth, M*. Craggy, formerly an 
officer in the customs. 

Mr. W. Firth, of East Dereham, 73. 
Strict integrity through a long and active 
life had justly in titled him to the character 
, of an hone.st man. * 

Mr. C. Morton, merchant, of Downham, 
formerly of West Barling. He was in the 
act of i’layiiig on a bowling green, when 
rising up from making a cast lie complained 
of a pain at his heart, dropped down, and 
jf instantly expired. 

Mr. E. Billing, of St. German’s, near 
t-ynn. * 

In his 20th year, Mr. T. Nottidge, of 
Christ college, Cambridge, second son of 
G. N. esq. of Castle Hcdingham. Hav- 

f;. 


ing received a violent fall from faix gig tho; 
preceding day, he was suddenly summohe^ 
from the flowery paths of'life, to practise 
the trying task of Christian patience. He 
was considered as a very protnisiog youth. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The tor^ and neighbourhood ef Nor&«< 
ampton have been in a state of agitation anii 
alarm for some months past, in consequenoa 
of a number of desperate burglaries, tkc. 
coiumittcd nightly. It was not till very 
lately that a person of respectable appear* 
ance and occupation was suspected to guide 
the movements of this formidable bancT.— 
The gang wore masks, and acted with all 
that mysterious, but decisive impetuosity, 
which characterise similar incidents in Ger¬ 
man story. I’he secret ^las been at length 
disclosed, and the inhabitants in general 
were struck with amazement at finding those 
very robbers acting in the day time as 
boTic.st, industrious, sober residents of the 
town. Five of the multitude have been ap¬ 
prehended and brought up for trial; one 
of the most important among them has 
turned king’s evidence. His naiqe is Hill 
or Hills, iuiJ he is by trade a baker. Tho 
four other prisjmers (Minards, George, 
Barrows, and Barwelh have b^n found 
guilty and sentence of death passed on them. 
They have all however been reprieved in 
consequence of the earnest intercession of 
some of the principal inhabitants. The 
prisoners luid lived in credit, and in their 
nocturnal depredations, wore make and car¬ 
ried fire-arms, but without powder and 
ball. If intumipted, they behavM in the 
most resolute and ferocious manner. 

Married.] Mr. .1. .Sloane, lace manu¬ 
facturer, of VA’ellingboro', to Miss Reb. 
Merridaw of Coventry. 

NOTTINOHAMSIJIRE. 

Birlli.] Mrs. Bell, of Nottingham, de¬ 
livered of three fine children, two girls and 
a lx)y; tliqsinolhcr and children are all 
likely U»do well. 

Died.] At Notihighsm, Mr. T. Clicodle, 
44. 

Mr. Joseph Vick, 43. 

Mr. C Cozens, of the firm of Child, 
Cozens, and Co. London and Nottingham. 

At NewavR, Anne, second daughter of M». 
Alderman Readett, 18. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] D. F. Warner, esq. A.B. of 
■the Uni' ersity, to Sylviann Maria, youngest 
dajighU'r of ihe late R. W. Vaughan, esq. 
of liristd, 

ZWec/.l At Oxford, Mrs. A. Ivennett, 
wile of Mr. J. B. sub-treasurer of Christ 
Church. 

At rienley-upon-Thamee, in her 63d year 
Mrs. C. bines. 

At Bicester, Mr. W. T. Wright, 25, 
SHROPSHIRE. 

The Sedopian Journal makes mention of 
a new method of stioeing horses. Ttconsists 
ot two pieces joined by a hinge and delended 
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W • ■tiong' «ied.fieB(ied ri^et, vhich, by 
ma^tb;; iteeif to the eipabsioo of the foot, 
b'iatendtid to prevent contraction. 

How to make barm when in distress i — 
Boil one pound of good Hour, a quarter of a 
p>unii ot brown sugar, and a li^e salt, in 
twogalkms of water for an hour. When 
milk-warm bottle it and cork it dose. It 
will be fit tor use in 24 hours. One pint of 
«l this, win make 18 pounds of bread. 

Married.} Mr. W'illiams, solicitor, of 
Shrewsbury, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
9fr. T. Price, of the Strand, London. 

' Hit's/.]! At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Ann Har- 

John Lyon, esq. 

At Wedshpool, Miss Morris, of the Three 
Tubs Inn , 

Mr. T. K. Pritchard, surgeon, of Build- 
wu. 54. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The streets of the towm of Wellington are 
K»w fiaving for the first time. At laying 
tke first stone, 700 loaves oi bread were 
t&tribnted amongst ttie poor in honour of 
She erest. 

A neat chapel was opened on Wednesday, 
JmIj lit, at Mawboro', near Axbridge. 

Xmrried.} At Vt'cUs, R. Burfbrd, esq. 
lO) Marriott, sister of J. P. ’I'udw'ay,e8q. 

€»pt. VV ai. Britton, of New York, to Miss 
& Pocker, ot Wurmley. 

Mr. Stone, of Sumrord, to Miss Giles, of 
VcQowocd Farm. 

Mr. M. Fomphrey, to Martlia, second 
dangbter of Mr. Ab. B. Pritchard, both of 
l^tishcstd. 

Mr. C. Cook, second son of Mr. T. C. of 
Bsth^to Miss M. Dew, of Ikitliwick. 

At Bath, R. W. Browne es(i. to Alicia 
PovcUi, eldest daughter of Dr. Chichester. 

Jlied.J At Bath,Mr. John Portch, many 
years resident in the city. 

Mrs. Martlia Whitmarsh, of Salisbury. 

Mrs. Mary Thompson, 10^ many years 
cook to the late Mrs. Plunkett, of *he Cir- 
c«s. •• 

.At Taunton, in his 17th year, Henry, only 
son of Henry Edridge, esq. of Margaret 
alieel, Cuvendi&b square, London. 

AtOvemllill, near Bristol, Dr. Joseph 
Mason Core. > 

At Bristol Hotwells, Miss Langton, eldest 
daughter ol W. Gore L. esq. colonel of tlic 
Os:fcird»>icre militia. 

At Bathlbvd Vicarage, El. Arabella, the 
ULteresting and eldest daughter of die Rev. 
J. Williams. This afflicted parent has to 
bewail (he k>ss, within a short time past, of 
an amiulkle wile,son, and daughter,an unde, 
and a ncfihew. 

At Leytiiii, aged 22, Elisa, eldest doughter 
of Isaac belly, esq. 

STAITORDSUIRE. 

Fourteen coUiei-s have been committed 
to btaflurcl jail, making the numbers which 
hare been committed 76 ; besides 40 in the 
prises at Woln:rhain(Aciu The dtarge ip. 


for abseming-dmrnwh'esfooiiR their ■tastdt’a 
employ, and for rehising to work for wages 
that had previously been agreed tor. 

Married.} At Stuke-upon-Trent, J. W. 
Rathbone, esq. of Coton End, near Gomsa]t> 
to Miss Johnson, of High Crolt House. 

Mr. Jos. Williamson,to Miss Periy,both 
of Hanley. 

Died.} At Stafford Mrs. Padmore, wi¬ 
dow. 

At Wolverhampton, Miss Mary Homer, 

26.—^Mr. John Bridgwood, 83. 

At Aston, near Woore, Francis, son of 
W. Pymm, esq. 46. 

SirFI'OlK. 

Harvest has commenced in many parts of 
tlie country, under a very iavourable pro¬ 
spect with respect to wheat, which has been 
much improved by the late refreshing 
showers of rain. There is also great reason 
to hope that barleys have not suiiered so 
much as to cause an alarm of any scarcity 
of that grain. 

The parish church of Horringer, near 
Bury, has undergone a thorough repair, 
aud the Gothic tower has been ornamented 
with a complete new ring of si* bdts, cast 
by Mr. Dobson, of Downham, in the key 
of A, the tenor weighing 11 cwt. 

Upwards of 50 beautiful Roman coins 
have been lately discovered in a field be- 
looging to the Marquis Cornwallis, near 
Eye. From the great tongth of time they 
hud remained in Uie earth, the workmen had 
considerable difficulty in getting them out 
entire. 

Married.} At Ipswich, Henry Hayward, 
gent, leaving a widow and 11 childred.— 
Mrs. Heinhold, 80, third daughter of the 
late Rev. W, Reeve. 

At Hadleigh,thc Rev. W. B. Bransby, of 
Kenton, to Ann, daughter of Mr. J. Pntty. 

Died.} At l^aleswoith, in his 81st year« 
Edw. Vincent, gent. 

At Beccles, Mr. John Turner, late ser- 
jeaiit in tlie Ist regt. of dragoon guards. 

He entered the army in 1766, and served 
in the batUe ui Minden. 

At Glenham, in a IViend's house in his 
40th year, the Rev. E. Blomfield,of Reden- 
hall, with Ilarlestuii, leaving a wife and 
eight children. • 

Mr. J, Lucking, of Sbellow Hall. 

At Staniijgfield, 83, the Rev, Peter Jen¬ 
kins, a Cailiolic minister, many years a 
resident in the town and neighbourhood of 
Bury. He was a liberii friend to tlie poor, 
and was deservedly esteemed for his learning 
and unaift'Cted simplicity. 

In her 54 th year, Rebecca, wile of the 
Rev, Wra. Haddock, of Botesdale. 

At her father’s bouse in Drinkstone, i» 
her 28th year, H. Mary, wife of Mr. Jag- x 
gard, drajiTT, of Bury. She bore a tedtoua 
uffliedun wkh great Christian fortitude. 

SURREY. 

Birthe.} Mrs. Parrot, jun, of a daugh¬ 
ter, at Tootiac* 



V«)e iMly of H. C. mr*, Mq. of Bover^ 
ley Cottage, of a daughter. 

^rrud.l Mr. H. Coodrioh WiUett, 
Brixton, youngest aon of F. W. esq. banW, 
of Brandon,in Suffolk, te Eliza,daughter of 
Mie late Thos. Grundy, eaq. 

At Clapharo, the Rev. Mathew Morria 
Brezton, A. M. fellow of Trinity College, 
CambrklM, to Eliza, ddeat daughter ’ of 
the late Francis Garratt, esq. of Clapham 
Common. 

H. L. Albert, esq. late of the dth regt. to 
Jane, only daughter of M. Wilkes, esq. of 
Godstone. 

At Kingston, at the Friend’s meeting 
house, Joseph' Marsh, of Wotling street, 
London, to Elizabeth, 2d daughter of T. 
SheweU,esq. of Camtaerwd. 

JHed.] At CoUiam Park, in his 67th 
}wr, after a tedious illness, Harvey Ghris- 
tian Gombe, e^. alderman, and many years 
M.P. for the city of London. 

At Blackheath, of an enlargement of the 
heart, Esther, the only remaining daughter 
of Edw. Stirling, esq. in her 11th year. 
This is the third lots of the same afflicting 
nature experienced by Mr. S. within the 
last four months. 

SUSSEX. 

The contract to execute the works of the 
Arnndel and Portsmouth canal has been 
made with Messrs. Dyson and Thornton 
(engiaeera of the county of Yoih) at S8,000l. 
below Mr. Rennie’s original estimate. 

Lewes, July 18 :—“ Our fanpers are with 
cheerfulness looking forward to a golden 
harvest A season more favourable to the 
growffi of wheat was never experienced; 
the quality must be excellent, and the quan¬ 
tity most abundant.” 

There is now in the possession of Mr. J. 
Bridger, of Pagham, near Chichester, a 
goosed years oM, which |his season laid 
SI eggs! 

Aforrted.] At Rye, J. Henderson, esq. 
of Lodgate Hill, to Miss L. Selsby, of Wal¬ 
worth. 

Died.'] At Brighton, Mrs. C. Bostock, 
relict of the late Rev. S. B. vicar of East 
Giinstead. 

After a Icmg illness, Ci Garth Colleton, 
'esq. of Haines Berkshire. 

At Boraor, W. J, Coltman, esq. of Up¬ 
per Harley street, London. 

‘At Kshopstoke, Cordelia, wife of Captab 
Hmry B. Mason, |l. N. 

At fftajdehttnt, in the poor-house, after 
AB fflness of three montiiB, Wtllkun Allen, 
Agud two years and ‘ five months. Fwote 
' Miiaas -this child coold imitate, sin- 
nlar promptitwte, the reeding a^ imeing 
AfpMdms AM hymns; md iq hu ejkF&ing 
AMMttents he made an attempt tq 
wRB almoet his test breath was heq^ to 
articulate: Lard receive me l*V-ABiQ|Dlar 
uiiteAee<of the effect'-of eariy (digio^ in- 
atrAOlioe. 

Nbw Moktalt Mas.—N oi 55. 


'AraAlltlOIEMpHIB. . > 

Married. At CQvmiti<y,G. iS.&B^, eiq. 
late of tlie 9th tenoers, to the BAoness & 
Daubrawa. 

■Died.] At Birmingham, Mr. R. Tim¬ 
mins. 

Mr. T. tlale^ of the Rein Deer Inn. * . 

, MrB.Bendre)',daoghterofMr. J.TfaaysAi, 
ofLitebftdd. ' 

At Stratford upon Avon, J. Payton, esq. 
twice mayor of the borough, 72. 

At the Hotel, Leamington Spa, of an apo¬ 
plectic fit, M. Reid, esq. of Leicester, and 
brother of Dr. R, of Grenville-street, Lea- 
don.—Also at Leamington, from sudden ill¬ 
ness, Sir Thomu Barnard, bart. D. C. L. 
well known for his zealous labours and writ¬ 
ings philoBophical and moral. His tide 
seendsto his oidy brother, Mr. Bami^, 
merchant, of Pall-Mall, London. 

WEStMOABLAND. 

When Mr. Brought resigned con¬ 
test for this county, the flnA state of the 
poll (only the 5th day) was—For Lord 
Lowther, 1,211; Colonel Lowther, 1,157; 
Mr. Brougham, 889. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Tbeftrst stone of a new county gaol was 
lately laid at Salisbury with much ceremo¬ 
ny. Estimateofthe expenses of the build¬ 
ing 21,0001. 

Married.] At Salisbury, the Rev. R. 
Fletoher,B. A. ofCobham Common, to M. 
C. Louisa, youngest daughter of R. Tho¬ 
mas, M.D. 

Mr. J. Longe, of Tockenham, ^~Mias S. 
Hopkins, ofLyneham. 

'Died.] Miss Luxford, sister to Mr. L. 
solicitor, of Bradford, and to the late Mr. 
L. editor and joint proprietor, of the Salis¬ 
bury and Winchester Journal. 

In the prime of life, universally beloved 
and regretted. Miss Pinnock, of Salisbury, 
eldest daughter of the late J. Pinnock, esqJ 
of Winchestdr. This lady was on a visit at 
the houte of J. Woodridge, esq. solicitoT, 
and returning frodfti Ative with Mrs. W. in 
her phaeton, the horse suddmily became 
restive from a reptile creeping out of a 
hedge, when she was thrown from her seat 
with such violence, as to produce a eontunon 
on the brtun* which occasioned her death.-r- 
Mrs. W. escaped unhurt; hut her son, who 
was driving thmn, was thrown from the box, 
and severely bruised. 

WORCB8TBR8HIRE. 

The City of Worcester has published an 
advertisement inviting persons trilling to 
contract .for the erection and completion of 
A gas work capable of sapp^yiDg 1000 
burners; to send tenders Sit. itating the 
buildings, tiie retorts, cMi^tenaing cistern, 
purifiers, tar vessels, gasometers, tanks, 
pipes, and all other recn^ites for the com¬ 
pletion of the works. 'The gas campany's 
eoginaer to exhibit a plan the City, to 
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«hew the length of pipe»‘.wanting and site 
where the work* are to be erected. 

The late Thomas Ingram, esq. of Tick- 
ncll, near Bewdlcy, has bequeath the sum 
of 6001. the interest whereof to be applied 
to the jinyment of a clergyman, who is an¬ 
nually to preach in llirminglfitm, or else¬ 
where (as the governors in Birmingham 
Free School shall direct) a sermon to eh- 
Ibrce humane treatment to all dumb animals, 
jiarticularly horses. 

The accounts from the liop'-plantations 
are generally favourable ; on the strong 
hmds and wood lands, the plant looks re¬ 
markably well; in other situations, the ap- 
l^araiicc is not so good. 

The orchards throughout all the cyder 
counties never display^ a riclie.r appear¬ 
ance, in a productive district, four liog.s- 
heads were lately sold from 201, to 60l. per 
hogshead. 

Uirth.l At .Spring Bank, the lady ofJ- 
Byrne, esq. ofa son. 

YORKSHinr. 

The farmers of the West Riding have 
been actively engaged in the hay harvest, 
and a finer season ior this purpo.se has not 
been known in the memory of man The 
crop is slender, but being gathered in excel¬ 
lent condition, there will be no loss, and the 
saving ol espence in making hay will go far 
towards compensating the farmer. 

Kiln Croft Mill, the property of Mes.srs. 
Marmaduke, Fox, and Co. of Dewsbury, 
has bwn lately destroyed by lire. The fire 
broke out about two or three o’clock in the 
mornipg; and though the alarm was spet!- 
dily given, in less than three hours the 
whole was reduced to aheap of ruins. No¬ 
thing was saved, and the damage is estimat¬ 
ed at 8,0001, about one half of which is 
insured. 

It appears from the ShpfflM Mercurtf, 
that many of the inhabibints have been much 
annoyed by llic forwardness of young men 
|ilacing tbem.sclvcs on Sundays in the door¬ 
ways of dill'creirt shop.s, &c. 1 o check this 

intrusion, the slfop-Reepers have in general 
fixed a slanting piece of board, made to lit a 
groove at Hie bottom of the door, and so ad- 
jufled as to hang a little over the .step, and 
thus completely to exclude admis.sion. 

On Wwhiesduj', July 8, the first stone of 
the remaining half of Ouse Bridge was laid, 
and the first oVmtment firii.shed in the short 
space of six days. The vorkinanship in 
general is performing with correctness and 
dispatch ; nor |ias any accident hitherto oc- 
curi'Lvl to any concerned in the undertaking, 
Dictf-l At Leeds, Mr. J. Nixon, 60, of 
the firm of Fisher, Nixon and Co. mer¬ 
chants; an universal dieiiignity in his cha¬ 
racter had won !iim general esteem. 

Mrs. Backliousej wife of Mr. D, B. 45, 
dyer. 

, James , eldest SOU of Mr. James Robinson, 
hosier, 17. 

At Scaibr>rnii,;li, Mr. P. Beverley, 


At Knaresboroagh, Mf? W. Young, 74, 
of the Elephant and Castle. 

At Shc^ld, Mr. Charles Booth, 30, lat« 
proprietor of the Royal Alexander coach 
from Sheffield to Leeds.—Mr. Flockton, 23. 

At Ferrybridge, Lieut.-Gen. Wm. Simp¬ 
son, of Pitcorthy. 

At Beverley, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Sterne, relict of the late R. S. esq. of Hull. 

At Hull, Mrs. Coates, 79, wife of Mr.- 
Henry C. merchant, 

Robert Crowe, esq. of Kiplin, in tlie N. 
Riding, leaving only one child, married to 
John dc lajval, Earl of Tyrconnel. 

In his 77tl] year, Mr. D. Jennings, 
worsted manufacturer, of Sowerby Hall, 
near Halifax. 

At an advanced age, Mr. Wm. Sharpe, 
boat-huilder, of Kiiuttingley, near Ferry¬ 
bridge. 

Tlie Rev. J. Petcli, 45, vicar of North 
Cave. 

At Cuytoii, near Scarborough, 73, Mr. T. 
Ne.sfidd, corn-factor. 

Sarah Firth, of Bradley, 75; within the 
last sixteen ycar.s, ibis unfortunate jjerson 
haa, been accused and persecuted by an 
illiterate neighbourhood as a witch ! 

John Hardwick, 86, of Colton, near 
Leed.s, belter known by the name of 0/d 
C/iippy. He fell from his carl while loading 
hay, in consequence of which hi.s neck was 
dislocated, and he died instantly. lie had 
been a r.on.stant attendant on Leeds market 
for nearly seventy years. 

SCOTLAND. 

Law Appoinlm.enlx in iSrotland. —John 
Hope, esq. to be one of his Majesty’s Ad¬ 
vocates Depute, in the room of Mr. M‘Cor- 
mick, apixfintcd Sheriff of Bute; Robert 
Bruce, esq. to be Sheriff of the county of 
Argyle; and Thomas Maitland, esq. to be 
Sheriff of the county of Wigton. 

In Sanda, one of the Orkney Isles, the 
sand has lately been blown awajf to the depth 
of nearly twenty feet and has discovered the 
reniaiiirf of buildings of a remote antiquity 
inclosed by stone walls nearly half a mile in 
extent; some of the bouses are very large 
and roofed with stones of prodigious size. 
There are circular tumuli, c'ach containing 
three graves, none of which are more than 
lour fcotsix iuche.sin length, and there is no 
tradition afloat that can throw light on these 
very curious remains which have undergone 
hitherto but u very alight investivation. 

Aberdeen, July. 18, during this week or 
ten days past, a number of whales of the 
species called Spinners, have appeared on 
this coast, and in our bay some of them 
apparently of such prodigious size as to be 
from 80 to 90 feet in length, , and larg*^ 
than the common whale killed at Greeukml^. 
■On copijng ujp to blow,, they raise the 
water to a considerable height, its appear¬ 
ance at a distance is that of a column of 
smoke. 
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IR&LAND 

The Corporation, and moat of the public 
bodies of Dublin, have voted Addresses to Mr, 
Grattan, expressive of their abhorrence of 
the late flaffrant outrage offered to his 
person in the proceedings of the late 
election. 

AtDublin,'W. Kavanagh,esq, The funeral 
procession to Bonnis HoitSe, the splendid 
mansion of Mr. K. was attended by about 
forty gentlemen’s carriages, and by upwards 
of 3000 persons. During the last summer, 
Mr. K’s expenditure for the relief of the 
jKior of his neighbourhood exceeded SiOOOl. 
besides which he gave employment to up¬ 
wards of 100 workmen or labourers. His 
noble mansion and extensive estates, worth 
20,0001. per annum, devolve to his brother 
Thomas Kavanagh, esq. of Ballyragget. 

pied.'] On his estate at Coohnine, Aid. 
Kirkpatrick, esq.; Alderman of Dublin ; 
twelve children, six sons and six daughters 
survive him. 

ABROAD. 

Died.] At Pisa, in Tuscany, where she 
went for the benefit of her health, the Hon. 
Charlotte Plunkt'tt, sister to Lord Clon- 
curry. In 1803 she was married to Ed¬ 
ward, eldest son to Lord Dunsany, by 
whom she has left two sons and one 
daughter. 

At Calcutta, of an epidemic fever, Mr. H. 


•‘Abro^i * 

Coldw'ell, 21, se^hd offitierbf the’East In¬ 
dia Company's ship the Prede¥ick-Maria, 
and second son of the late Mr. T. C. «if 
Wakefield. T 

At Angostura on the Oronoko, South 
America, i^ter five day’s illness of the cli¬ 
mate fever, Richard, second son of Mr. C. 
pavis, of South Hayes ; he was considered 
as a youth of promising talents. 

On his passage, from India, Colonel Kelly,’ 
of the 24111 regiment.. This gentleman had 
distinguished hitrtself in the service of his 
country in America, in Egypt, in the Penin¬ 
sula, where he was severely wounded, aflid 
lastly in the Nepaul war. He was on his 
return to Europe for the recovery of his 
health. 

At Mizapore, Nov. 8, Captain Andrew 
O’Shea, of the 8th native regiment, second 
son of A. O’S. esq. of Baker street, Port- 
in.an-sqiiare. 

,At Weymar. Prince Kourakin. 

On the .30th of May, off the Western Is¬ 
lands, on his passage from Bengal, Mr. '1'. 
IVew, 23, f)f the East India Company's 
ship Minerva, son of Mr. T. of Southbrook, 
neiir Exeter. 

In Barcelona, Captain-Gen. Castanos, 
commander-in-chief at the battle of Baylcm, 
in the Peninsular war. 

At Rio Janeiro, Commodore John Doug¬ 
las, 02 


REPORT IN CHEMISTRY, N.4TURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 

Mr. Gay Ltjssac has announced it as his opinion that the apparent conversion of 
animal bodies into fat is merely a deception, and is nothing else than the wasting away of 
the muscular fibres while the (at remains. In corrolwration of this opinion he states that 
fibrin of blood, being kept in water renewed once every two or three days for three mboths, 
was all wasted away and nef fat whatever remained. Muscle of beef and liver being 
treated in the same way, some fatty matter remained. Dr. Thomson however has little 
doubt that something nipre than mere putrefaction takes ]iace, at least in certain cases 
and adduces the following fact. About the year 1684‘a poor woman was drowned in a 
moss in Ayrshire and carried for intermen.t to a neighbouring chifft liffard, but the evirate 
refused to permit her body to be interred in consecrated ground. She was in consecpience 
carried back and buried in the place where she was found. The proprietor of the estate 
had the curiosity last year to open the grave. The body was found entire and even the 
plaid in which it had been wrapped was in good preservation: but the whole body was 
converted into a sapoliaceous matter. A portion cut from the thigh and sent to the Glas¬ 
gow museum was examined by Dr. Thomson. On treating it with alcohol he found it 
composed chiefly of adipocire, but there remained undissolved a number of thin films, 
exactly resembling in appearance the coats of the'bladder. The quantity of fatty ma^r 
in this instance wa^by far too great to suppose it to have pre-existed in the living 
body. 

At the last meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, M. Gay Lussac communicated 
a note upon a new metal discovered by Professor Stromeycr of Gottingen, and named 
cadmium. It is as white as tin, combines easily with other metals, and fuses and volatilizes 
, in less time than zinc. It is found in abundance in the mines of the hist mentioned meUd. 
f Its specific weight is 8. 65. This discovery is expected by M. Gay Lussac to prove of 
great importance to the arts, on account of the properties iiosscss^by die new metal, and 
t'f those which it has the power oi imparting to met^s with which it is capable of amalga- 
inating. 
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1^. MCtiBoch ln»d&covet^ two new rainenili is Scodaad. Tfae flnt ti easily recog< 
ioniiqr its raaemUaiice to indunted rteatlte or noble serpeittiae«iU'by it> men otdour, 
OB a Irtsh IractttTe, sbortly tuming to black, when it can soarody be dtbimigais^ by 
' the eye from jet or dry cod: it is also infusible before the blow-pipe. Dr« M. has ^en 
it the name ofcAforc^Aoctfe, from its most obvious property. It occupies amygdaloidhl 
cavities in the trap rocks.—^The second is a white po^r of a harsh fed, but inca^le 
of scratching glaM and nearly as losible as that substance, producini a tnnuparent coldnr- 
less bead; characters suficient to distingoishrit from any mineral hitherto describ^ It 
occupies similar cavities in trap,and be has ^ven to it from its leaifing character tbs ntilhe 
of MMte. 

AlTHERioBCoPB.>-Profe8sor Leslie, of Edinburg, has invented ui instrument called, an 
JStheri^opef foy measuring the cdd transmitted from tlte higher regions of ^e atmo¬ 
sphere into the lower. By this the relative temperature of remote and elevated as well as 
of accessible parts may be ascertained. The deductions already drawn from the use of the 
JBlkerioMope are, that cold pulses shoot downward from the sky, and warm pulses are 
aent upward from the heated air near the earth. 

New Alkali. —^The New Alkali discovered in Sweden by M. Arfwedson has attracted 
great attention in the chemical world. It has been called IMhiet, and was first found in 
the Mmeral Petadite at Utoen. It is readily obtained by fusing the mineral with pot-ash, 
dissolving the whole in Muriatic Acid, evaporating to dryness, and digesting in Alcohol. 
LUhia is at the rate of about 5 per cent, in the Petalite { but in the Triphane or Sppdu- 
mene it reaches to 8 per cent. The mine at Utoen also produces another substance, 
crystallized lepidolite> in which it is in the proportion of 4 per cent. Pure IMhia is very 
soluble in water , has a very acrid and caustic taste, and acts powerfully on blue vegetable 
colours. It also acts strongly on platinum when heated, has a strong affinity for acids, and 
a very high neutralizing power, even surpassing that of Magnesia. The proportion of its 
oxygen is calculated at from 43.5 to 44. 84 per cent. 

The numerous quarries and excavations lately made about the metropolis of Scotland, 
and psirticulariy on theCalton Hill have afforded many objects of curiosity to the Mine¬ 
ralogist and Geologist. What is most worthy of remark is, that the Gallon Hill has dis¬ 
close numerous appearances so destructive of the theory of its volcanic formation, and 
conclusive of Hb crystallization from a state of ameous solation, that it maybe said to 
have almost destroyed the Huttonian doctrine in the city of its birth. 

Zircon has been found imbedded in granite veins or beds near Fort Augustus, in the 
North of Scotland. 

An ai^rently rich vein of Antimony has been discovered on the estate of the Elarl of 
Fife, in Bamffshire. A sproimen of the ore, analysed by Professor Jameson, of Edin¬ 
burgh, was found to contain 70 parts of the metal, and 30 of sulphur. 

Efe Jacob, demonstrator of anatomy in the University of Dublin, has discovered and 
demonstrated in his lectures on the diseases of the eye, this spring, a membrane covering 
tiie Eternal surfece of the retina in man and other animals. Its extreme delicacy accounts 
for its not having been hitherto noticed. He arrived at the discovery by means of a new 
mediod of displaying and examining this and other delicate parts. He argues from ana¬ 
logy ^e necessity of the existence of such a membrane, as parts so different in structure 
and functions as the retina ant^horoid coat must otherwise be in contact, in contradiction 
<0 the provisions of .the animal oeconomjf in general. He intends shortly to lay before 
the public a detaileij %C9unt of the discovery, with the method of displaying tite mem¬ 
branes. 

CkYSTALLiXATioN'OV TiN.—Thfe art which has of late attracted much notice on ac¬ 
count of its facility of applici^on and brilliant effect was dkcoveied acoidentally about 
three yimrs ago by a Frenchman, named Baget, at BrusseLi, though his chum is ques- 
, tioned by others. The procesi is stated as follows :—DisioIve four ounces of muriate of 
soda in eight ounces of water, and add two ounces of nitric arid; or, eight onqcrii of 
water, two ounces of nitric acid, and three ounces of muriatic acid; or, right ounces, of 
water, two ounces of muriatic acid, Utid one ounce of uuijfdiuric acid. Either of theae 
mixtures is to be poured warm in a sheet of turned iron, placed upon a vessd.of stonc- 
waie; it is to be poured in in separate portions till the sheet is compfetely covered: it is 
then to bf plung^ into water, slightly acidulated, and washed. The oftetatibn ia com¬ 
pleted by drying. 

A tin-pfetesubmUted to this process instead of a pallid surfece, assumes (he appearance 
of mother of pearl in richnem of Colour, and shoots forth into an iaflnite variety or ffgures 
and resections, equal to enoimd, and unotunmonly picturesque. 
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BANKRUPTS 

FROM J01m: 33 TO JVLV 33, 1818, IKCLUSiyii* 

When the addrtu of the Solicitor it not mentioneft, he muet he underetoad te nfUe .at the 
tame place at the bankrupt. The ihlicUort' namet are betteeen panntAnitt, 


ABBOT S. Swithim Ian«, London, merebant 
(Iwnec tt Stoksf, Bosinthnll-it. 

Ateoieh B> Athontone, Warwieli, liut-manofneturor 
(Carter, CoventFjr | 

Annilage W. ten. Thorne, Torkihire, mariner, 
(Wnlmilejr, Hall tc Bllia, Chancery lane 
Aahworth A. Stanfield, Torkahire, foitianmanu* 
factiirer (Radley, Oldham 
Aihworth J. Manclieater, (rocer (Makinton, 
Temple 

Attwood J. Oldbury, Salop, victualler (Swain Sc 
Co. Frederick’s pi. Old Jewry 
Ball .1. WatUnf-it. X,oiidoa, straw hat manufactorsr 
(Sweet Sc Stokes, Basinghall-street 
Barlow J, Blackbnru, Lancaster, bookbinder (Ro¬ 
binson, Blackburn, 

Baron M. Calcfaid, Oloiter, scrivener (Adding- 
ton Sc Gregory, Bedford-row 
Barton J. St. Jams’s place, St. James's street, 
dress maker 

Blore R. Craven-place, Bayswater, stone mason 
(Dawson, Savillc place 

Bloweu J. H. Tower hill, gun maker (Evitt fit 
Rixons, Ilaydon square 

Booth\V. O.dc R. Bishopwearmoutb, ship builders 
(Blackiston, Symoud's Inn 
Butt J. St. JobnV, Wapping, common brewer 
(Rowland fit Young, lincolii’s Inn 
Clegg J. C. Manchester, limber merclunt (Hurd 
& Co. Temple 

Colbouro J. Pudding lane, London, fish salesman 
(Bower, Clifford's Inn 

Cooke 8c Brennan, Strand, London, dealers in mu¬ 
sical insliuments (Milne & Parry, Temple 
Coward T. Langholm Bridge, Lancaster, duller 
(Baxter St Bnwker, Cray’s Inn place 
Cunlifle R. Astley, Lancashire, shopkeeper (Gas- 
kell, 'Wigao 

Dawson W. Wetherby, Yorkshire, inokeeper 
(Lake, Dowgale hill 

Ford J. Bidborough st. Burton Crescent, builder 
(Cope, Wilson ttr. Gray’s Inn 
Oibbt J. Bishopsgate Without, grocer, tea dealer 
(Swainft Co. Frederick’s place 
Godwin E. Tottenham Court-road, clieesemonger, 
(Poole ft Greenfield, Oray'i Inu-squaie 
Hall M. ft Hall T. Kingston-upon Hull, woollen- 
drapers (Spence, ThreaJoecdle sir. 

Hoinby T. the younger, Appleby, Wcstmoraland, 
draper (Poole ft Grsaiifield. Gray’s Inn 
Hornsby T. Coinhill. stockbroker (Jennings ft 
Collier, Cary st. Lincoln's Inn 
Jones J- Cambridge, cabibet maker (Toooe ft 
' Hill, Bedford row 

Knight R- Stone Breaks, Yorksliiro, dotliier 
(Clacke ft Co. Ohancary -lane 
Lee K. 6rcat WincheaUr at. undorwritai (Farrao 
Winchester atr. 

Lindara W. Fetaworth, Oxon, innkeeper (Rose ft 
Sister. Gray's Ion square 
Lippeat W. Keiinicot, Somerset, tallow chandler 
(Hfgbmoore, Scotland yard 


Mitchull J. St. James'a atr. wine nvehant (Kearsy 
ft Spugg, Bishepagata st. 

Moly J. B. Hawk Church, Dorset, baker (Xing ft 
Lukin, Bedford row 

Oakley G. ft Evans J. Old Bond at. upbelddrs 
(Oakley ft Rirrii. Martin's lane 
Oliver J. R. Blackhcath, mariner (Riviogton, 
Fenchnrch atr. 

Pearson J. IF. Great Marlborough at, danbiat. 
(Davis ft Soq, Lothbury 

Phillips J. Eaton it Pimlico, coal merchant (Wet- 
tig, Duke st. Portland place. 

Philipps T- Hakiog, Pembrokealiire (Stada ft 
Jones, Gray's inn 

Pritchard J. Church lane, Whitechapel, coopor' 
(Tilbury, Falcon court, Aldersgate at. 

Hanford J, Bermondsey, Surrey, iripamon (Drew 
ft Sons. Bermondsey str. 

Rawtinson B. Manchester, pawnbrefter (Laycocb, 
Ashton under-Lyne 

Reeves J. Uuroblotton, Somerset, victualler (King 
ft Lukin, Bedford row. 

Rowbotham J. Macclesfield, timber dealer (Bell 
ft Broderick 

Rudge W. Carburtou st. Fitaroy sq. dealer (Pear¬ 
son, St. Helen’s place 

Seldon D. Liverpool, merchant (Blackstock ft 
Bunce. Temple 

Sherry J. Romsey, hatter (Bogue. Clemrnl's Inn 
Smith C. Bristol, boot maker (Bigg, Sonthamp- 
ton buildings. Chancery lane 
Southall D. Laysiers, llerefordsliire, farmer (Wal. 
ker, Liticoin’s Ian 

Steveiia J. Colbrooke,Devon,matcscer (Lttxmore, 
Red Linn square. 

Taylor S. I,irerpool, chemist ft dragkitt (Black- 
stock ft Buna, Temple 

Taylor J. Lewisham, linen draper (Comerfoid, 
Throgmurlon str. 

Tickell J. Brig-lioiise, Cumberland, broker (Clen- 
nell. Staple's >00 

Todd ft Wright, Ticliborne st. Hayniarket, Itaber- 
dashers (Dawson, Seville passage. 

Tomling J, Ciiad’s row, Gray’e Inn lane, brick¬ 
layer (\|(rsion ft Co. Feuchurch st. 
Tomlinson W. Nottingham, liabordasher (Law. 

rence. Deans evNU^oators’ Commons. 

Tucker B Bristol, dealer (Hicks ft Braikantidge, 
Bartlett's buildings 

Waicot T. Portsea, linen diap«r (Courtaen & Ro¬ 
binson, Walbrook 

Walker T. ^eorge st. Mary-le-bone, haberdasher, 
(Cai'loD, High st. Mary-le-bone 
Watkins ft Careless, Aldermnuhury, warehouse- 
men (King, Serjeant's Inn 
West T. Manchester, builder (Appleby ft Ser¬ 
jeant, Gray’s Inn 

Wheeler S. .A. Birmingham, merehaoi (Tooke, 
Ilolborn cqurt, Gray’s Inn 
WooddesonT. W. Dover sc. Piccadilly, ppliolder 
(Brooks ft Orane, John st. Bedford row, 

' Wright II, Livorpool, merchant (Aostie ft Wiipht, 
King’i Bench Walk, Temple, 


DlVlDiiNDS. 


Ahiaharoa G. Ang. 12 
Aahby T. Aag. 8 
Ashton J. July 28 
Barber W. Aug. in 
iland J. jgn. Aug-13 


* Bradley O. Aug. 11 
Broadbent W, Aqg. 7 
Brooke J. Aug. U) 

Bruce, Brown, ft Scott, Aug. 8 
Biyaat J.W. Ang. 1 


Calverts A. July 18 
Chanter R. Aug. a 
Clarim S. Oct. 17 
Cole J. Aug. 12 
CoxG. M. July IS 
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[Aug. 1 


Certyicate$-^(^^al and Dock Shares. 


Craipin (}. di! Miiuny. Aug. S 
Crolial At Stcvciuaon, Aug. S 
Cro»» J. Aug. 20 
Cuinberli<lge.7 Aiij. 1 
«uiry T. July 
IlawtiT. Auj. 22 
IJodsnn R. Aug. 

Suihani A.July'SB 
Edwards T. T. Aug. 5. 

Evpreit N. Aug. .3 

(rignry .)• S. Aug. 1 

nilraora W. Aug. 2S 

rilcivnr D. Aug. 1 

Eairl.i:nb J. Aug fl 

Fuattirntnuliaiigli J. Aug. i'. 

Ilulciuw S. Aug R 

ll.uuiltoii At Turkington, Aug. 11 

IfuniMd W. July 21 

JacksoU W. I'l*. Srpi, 8 

JoliDsrn .T. July ail 

Joliusun T. ti. Aug 12 

Jump At nargroves, Aug. 11 

Kelly A. July 18 

Kent E July .11 

Ktrkliam J. July 11 

King \V. Aug.4 

Kirkpalnck J. Aug. 13 


Abel J. 9.1-iverpoul, Aug, 8 
Autrobus .1. CiisLlnon, Aug. 4 
Barber E. Bnulwel!, Aug. 8 
Burdth D. Iluund.'ditrb, Aug 8 
Bar'oii W. llmuaMur, July 28 
Bcn.sti'iul W. Aldgale, July 28 
Boycott VI. Ki'wpoi t, Aug. 8 
CaimirliaKl .1. Covent Garden, 
Aug. 8 

Crouclicr J.IJ. Alio sir. July 28 
Dean J. Foplar, .Aug. 11 
llelcambre A. Kucklersbury, 
Aug. I 

Porn A. St. Mary Lanibctli, 
July CH 

Fuller J. Throgmorlon street, 
Aug. 1 


I,avrrenre W. July C8 
Lawson AV. July 28 
Lawton W. Aug. 12 
Lloyd T. July 28 
I.ovegrove R. Aug. 4 
Markcoiill J. July IB 
Mac^azie & Koper, Aug. 1 
Mac.ktuzie & Abbott. Aug. 11 
Matiliownian J. A#g.l 
W. July C8 
Mjller.T.& J. Aug. 1 
Miller T. Auk, 4 
Molony M. July 18 
Maiali F. July CG 
Osboilic J. Aug. 1 
I’aliniT R. Aug, 1 
Parkes l». Jtily 'JG 
l*aynft W, Aug. G 
Puihrun M. A. Oct. t-i 
Piullips Sir Hicimrd, Au^. t 
rickcriiig T. Aug. G 
Tigram I. Aug. G 
Kaiur; A: Sh(riit. Aug. 1 
Kf-yuoliis &[■ Keuilhl, Aug. 1 
PitHrj J. Sept. S 
}to)uii.soii G. & S. Aug. I 
Itowlniirison X. & BritHf Aug. I 


CERTIFICATES. 

Friulklis W. Pilinswick, Aug. 6 
Gregory G. Clieslor, July 28 
ITasIdm ^ Arnold, Kocliestrry 
Aug. 4 

llazlehurst M. Liverpool, Aug. 4 
Merbeit S, Ncwion, Oxon Aug.i 
Hooton J. Upliplland, Aug. 8 
.lolm&on A. Manch'‘sur, July C8 
Lvicldati J. Alie &trect, Aug. 1 
Lawrence W. Old str, Aiig. B 
I.nntlE Warwick-row, Aur. 1 
Mnnre W. Soweiby. Aug. 8 
IWucgtidge R. Kingston, Aug. 4 
Nicoll E. IJemei XUmpstead, 
Aug. 8 

>k'iinus W. Allcrton, Aug. 8 
Pullelt C. Mdiichestni, Aug. 4 


,||.tiliSCp. G. Aug. 16 
Sattdwcll U. G.Aug 11> 

Scrivens J At J, Aug. l 
Soutlicombe 0. Ang. 3 
Bpr.iiccr T. Aug. II 
Stansfield J. Aug. 8 
Sugdeh Ac Oamble, Aug. .1 
Tappendentiy J. At J. Aug. 13 
Taylor M. Aug. 1 
Tetley M. Ang. 1 
Thomas J. P. Aug. I 
Tilfovd W. & R. July 28 
Tonipson J. Aug. 12 
Toulmia O. July 14 
M’.ikerields J. & E. At E. Pratt 
At J. Miers, Aug. 4 
M'alsli 8. Aug. 4 
It'aidlr y G. Aug. II 
Warnc W. Aug. U 
Wells T. July 30 
Wilrox 1". Aug. 8 
Wilks W. Aug. 10 
Williams O. Aug, B 
Williams W. Aug. I 
Wingfield J. Aug. I 
Woolscy W. July 20 
Yuuug W. Aug, 3 


Redmayne T.rresLon, Aug. 11 
Senior R. Bristol, Aug, 8 
SimiQOus T. Biriiiingliam, Aug. 8 
Smith J. Duke street, Aug. It 
Spear A. Basingball st. Aug. II 
Spence J I’lovideiiee row, Aug.4 
.Standish .1. Liverpool, Aug. 4 
Titt P.Seaton, Aug. 1 
Vaiidersteeii Ac Daycock, Bishops- 
gaie street, Aug. I 
Wiggleswoi th W. At J. Halifax, 
Aug 11 

Wilmot S. R. Bristol, Aug. 1 
Young At Deiikiii, ShedicM, 

A ug. 4 

• 


VticfS of Canal Shares, S’r. in the Month of July, 1S18, at 
of SknfKJlarlee, 39, Throgmorton Street. 


the Office 


canai.3. Piv. per 

Am, 

1 1 . 

Per share. 

Div. per 

Ann. 

1 

Coventiy ...... 

14 0 

<■ 060/. 

WATBB-WOSKS. 

t. s, 

r 

Cro^'don. 


St. is. 

Grand Junction . , . 


Kllcsmcic & Chester 

3 0 

68/. 

East London .... 

3 0 

Grand Junction . . 

8 0 

230/. a 231/. 

West Middlesex . . . 


Kcnnet & Avon . . 

— 

22/. 23/. 



Monmouthshire . . . 

9 0 

128 a 130/. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rochdale. 

■2 0 

45/. 

Globe Assurance . . . 

1 0 

Giatid Union . ■ . 


31/. 

Gas Light. 

4 0 




I^ussci Institution . . 


DOCKS. 





T.ondnp. 

3 0 

80 / ex. div. 



V est India. 

10 0 

108/. 

X 

o 

CLAr 




*Carial .Iffcnl atu 


Per Share. 


b»l. 

ool. 

63/. 


130/. 

74/. a 7it. 
13/. 






JAMES tVETENHALL, Stock-Broker, Angel court, Throgmorton-streer, London, 

On application to whom the original documents tor neat a century past may be read. 
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AGIUCULTDRAL REPORT. 


The cohiiAuance of the <hy weather through itbe early partof the lut month hat brought 
Yhe Wheat crop to an early tnatoritp, the Harvest in the southern counties being generally 
begun. The Wheat collecu heavy in hand, of the finest quality and will average a good 
crop. 

Parley, in sonft situations, will scarcely produce the seed again, bub. in others a full 
crop.—Oats very short in the stnw, but of great yield, and very fine quality. 

Beans, -Peas, and all the Leguminous class corned well, but have no burthen of straw. 

The Turnips are a fine crop upon all soils that are called Turnip lands, but the other 
species of Brassioa look sickly for the want of rain. 

Butntner Fallows svere never in a finer or morc husbandlike state. 

Apples a^ry great crop, and the Hop has blossomed well. 


COrU Bxchanob, July 37 .—Foreign Wheat, ms. to pos.—English Wheat, 50t. to POlii 
—^Rye, 40s. to sos.—Barley, sos. to 50s.—Malt, O 81 , to « 4 s.—Oats, 30s, to 4lf.—Fine 
Flower, 70 s. 7ss. 

Smithfibld Marest, July 37 .—Beef, 4s. 4 d. to 5s. 4 d.—Mutton, 4 s. 4 d. to 6 s. 4 d.— 
Lamb, 5 s. to 7 s.—Veal, 4 s. to 6 s —Pork, 4s.tD 6 s. 

Hay, 3l. 10 s. to 61.—Straw, il. ids. to 3 I. Ss.—Clover, 4l. to 7l> 

Prices of Hops, New Pockete, Kent, Ml. to 361.—Sussex, 33l. to 34l. los.—Essex, 34l. 
to-3 si. 


Average Prices of Com, 

By the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, from Returns in the Week ending July 16 , 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 


DUtricli.. 

1st Hwx, 

-Kent, 

SaiSPs, 

-SuffMk, 

-S4 Cambtiiljp, 

3d Norfolk, 

4th Liocolo, 

-York, 

5th Durhom, 

— Nortliuinh. 

6tli CmnbcrUnd. 

—— WrHniorliutd,-]93 

7lh ^DUStOT, 

— Chester, 

8th Flint, 

— Denbigh, 

— Anglotre, 

— Carnarvon, 

— Merioneth, 

' CanUgan, 

Fembroke, 

—^ Canbarthen, 

—‘ OUmorgan, 
Gloaceiter, 
lOth someract, 

— Moemoutb, 

— Devon, 
nth CorawaN, 

—— DorMt, 
ttih Hauu, 


Wheat. B.yc. Bnrlry. Oats. 


plh 



INLAND COUNTIES. 

Wheat. Uje. Barley. Oali. 

Midilincx, 

Surrey, 

Hertford, 

Bedford, 

Huntingdon, 

Northamptpn, ^ 

Rutland, 

Leicester, 

Nottingltanii 
Derby, 

Stalford, 

Salop, 

HerOfotd, 

Worcester, 

Warwick, 

Wilts, 

Besks, 

Oxford, 

Bncks, 

Brecon, 

Montgoniery, 

Radnor, 


AVERAGE nr'EVOLAND AND 
WALES. 

187 8 1 53 6 I 51 7 I 16 4 



J. Otllat, FrlnCW^, OrowwCoers VlMlgtrcot, London. 
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Portraiture of NapoleoUt by the Editor of [Sepl. 1, 


Monsieur, as he styles himself, it appears 
that such a proposal was actually made, 
and with the meanness of a threat oHn- . 
ilictln^ still further hardships odtoc 
exiled family, should it be refused. The 
proposal however was answered and re¬ 
jected with great moderation,f,rmness, 
and dignity : and the several branches of 
the family have bound themselves by a 
solemn act to adhere to the answer of 
their sovereign, and never to relinquish 
their right to the throne.”* ^ 

No less energetic is the follo*ng re-^ 
flection of Sir Richard on the general* 
designs of this restless being at the same 

I Hsrlod:—“ Such is the character of the 
^'irst Consul as to render him a cause 
of terror to all other powers. Active, 
penetrating, and reserved, the extent of 
nis views is not to be estimated, and his 
designs are probably u , own to those 
in whom he seems to place the most 
confidence. As a man who is desir¬ 
ous of ascending a lofty mountain makes 
one ridge only a step to another, so does 
the wiLV Corsican trample under foot 
one nation, in order to step more con¬ 
veniently on that which adjoins it t-” 

In proof of the justness of these re¬ 
marks, Sir Richard said: “ Portugal 
seems unfortunately to he at the mercy 
of France, and the consequence will pro¬ 
bably be, that Buonaparte will pick the 
Spaniards and Portuguese separately, 
ratlicr than sell Portugal to Spain, 
which might eventually render the latter 
less manageable. At present it seems 
likely, tiuit he will turn to good account 
the national hatred subsisting between 
these unfortunate countries, wliich, while 
he cun maintain division, he can scarcely 
fail to rule J.” c 

Of the people of Holland and their 
magnanimous protCLtoi' at this time, 
Sir Richard observed: “ The Dutch 
still continue to receive the embraces of 
French fraternity; and so closely are 
they hugged, and so cordiallyi shaken by 
the hand, that their blood, or that which 
they value as much, flows copiously out 
at their fin^rs’ ends.” Still more pa¬ 
thetically did the same pen depict the suf¬ 
ferings of these people a few weeks after¬ 
wards. ‘‘The people of the DutchStates,” 
said Sir Richard, “ suffer from their 
French allies almost all the ills that can 
be inflicted on a conquered nation. 

been forced to take part in a 
.. war iPSvhich they wished to look on as 
*Thcy are compelled to furnish 

. • Monthly Mag. for Aug. 1803. 
f MolftWy Mag. for Ocl. 1803. t Ibid. 


and to maintain a great body of native 
Dutch troops, whom they would much 
rather employ in their husbandry, ma¬ 
nufactures, and fisheries. They hare 
been made to receive French garrisons 
in all their strong towns, to put their 
seaports into the hands of the French, 
.and to expose their whole country, in 
some manner, as a scene of passage and 
encampment to the armies of France. 
Their trade is at the same time ruined, 
and their ports are, on account of their 
alliance with France, blocked up by the 
English at sea. The inhabitants of the 
Belgie provinces of France suffer much 
by tiie levies of conscripts, by the inter¬ 
ruption which the war gives to tlieir 
manufactures and trade, and by the 
greater rigour with which they are go¬ 
verned, as being departments but newly 
added to the republic.” ^ B'hat the state 
of France herself was at this period, 
when the powers around were enjoying 
the blessings of consular protection, we 
learn from the same undoubted autho¬ 
rity ; for as Sir Richard said, “ The 
difficulty in finding supjdies for the pub¬ 
lic expenditure, arc now exceedingly 
great; the ruin which the war has 
brought upon the trade and manufac¬ 
tures, is deep and extensively felt, ex¬ 
cept by the old soldiers and officers, 
those who, as contractors and trades¬ 
men, derive large emoluments from tlie 
supply of the necessaries for the war to 
the army, and the mere rabble W'ho echo 
the voice of the government, and are 
the miserable followers of the camp.” 
With regard to the personage who was 
the cause of aU this, Sir Richard says, 
“ Much of that ascendancy which the 
First Consul is still enabled to main¬ 
tain over public opinion in France, is 
owing to the degree in which his power 
has hitherto gratified French vanity and 
ambition, by extending the military 
glory and political power of the nation.” 
Again, as Sir Richardssays, “ In France 
the consular government rules the 
people, by the awe of military power, 
treats its foreign allies with contempt or 
insolent oppression, and menaces con¬ 
quest and utter ruin to all who may 
dare to meet its hostility Ij.” 

Under such circumstances, therefore, 
when all Europe was falling, as it were, 
prostrate before the colossal Dagon of 
France, it was impossible, as Sir Richard 
said, for the Emperor Alexander to 
“ view with indifference that arbitrary 

f Monthly Mag. for Nov. 1803. 

tl Monthly Mag. lor Dec. 1603. 
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iveBumption and violence with which 
France jyave the law to Germany, and 
even threatened the freedom of 'the 
Baltic. Nor, on the other hand, eould 
it be more possible for Russia to view 
with unconcern the ambition with which 
France aspired to sway the 'I'urkish 
councils, to dismember the Turkis}]|i^ 
empire, and to possess herself of its 
fairest provinces.” 

With such just conceptions of the 
overbearing arrogance of N apoleon when 
First Consul, it must have given pleasure 
to every man of spirit to see the great 
states rouse themselves into action; and 
accordingly, when Alexander began to 
put forth Ws strength, Sir Richard thus 
exulted, •' The gallant and magna¬ 
nimous Emperor of Russia maintains 
an imposing attitude, and is jireparing to 
resist the pretensions and aggressions of 
France with the whole force of his em¬ 
pire*.” 

The assumption of a new title, so far 
from having any charms in the eyes of 
this profound politician, only excited his 
indignation, and therefore he rejoiced 
with exceeding great and patriotic joy 
at the confederacy of the great conti¬ 
nental powers to defend themselves 
against the imperial Mammoth. “ The 
potentates of the north,” said Sir Richard, 
“ arc at length beginning to be animated 
by one sentiment, and arc preparing to 
resist the aggressions and the overbear¬ 
ing insolence of the French government 
with their united forces. The troops of 
the King of Prussia arc every where in 
motion; those of the Emperor of Russia 
are assembled in forinidahle numbers on 
the Prussian and German frontiers, and 
the heroic King of Sweden (Gustavus 
Adolphus) is preparing with all his 
forces to revenge tlic manifold indigni¬ 
ties with which he has been treated by 
the soi-disant French Emperor I” 

“ If this alliance,” said Sir Richard, “ is 
carried on with go*d faith, and the armies 
of the Confederates are directed with a 
moderate degree of intelligence, there 
can be no doubt but the hardy sont of the 
North, who have qlways beaten those of 
the South, will drive within their own 
boundaries that insolent, gasconading 
people, who by the popular writers of 
their own nation have been so aptly de¬ 
scribed as a mixture of the tiger and the 
f monkey."\ 

Upon the strange farce which was 
then played in the congregating of a 


Sanhedrim at Paris, Sir lUchard says, 

“ Among the other absurdities of that 
c^and statb quack Buonaparte, 
may be noticed a pl-et6nded assembl^e 
of deputies of the Jewish religion, which 
he has lately convened at Paris. It is un¬ 
derstood tliat the poor Jews arc to be 
forced to pay a large sum, that they may 
continue to enjoy the advantages of 
French citizenship J.” 

The continentid war, which soon after 
this occurred, m.vde no alteration in the 
sentiments of Sir Richard; who, whenthe 
French armies were compelled to retreat 
from Poland, hailed the event as “ a 
gleam of sunshine breaking through the 
clouds which darkened the political hori¬ 
zon and lie pronounced “ the bloody 
battle of Eyiau to have been a victory to 
the allies,” because it destroyed tlie best 
of the French generals and the flower 
of its army, t.iught the Russians not to 
fear its assaults, and set bounds to its 
progress.”—“ Famine and the climate,” 
Sir Richard said, “ have effected as 
much as the sword of the allies, and the 
head-r|uarters of the French army are 
now removed to Thorn, after liaving 
buried half its numbers in the swamps 
of Poland, and destroyed and depopulat¬ 
ed a country which it found in the enjoy¬ 
ment of peace and plenty ! The absurd 
and insatiable ambition of the MODERN 
Attila, aided by his ferocious b.andltti, 
is estimated to have occasioned the 
death of a million of human beings, be¬ 
sides entailing unspeakable miseries on 
millions more, since his wanton march 
against his ally the king of Prussia !”$ 

On the dissolution of that confede¬ 
racy, and the war which followed be¬ 
tween ^wC^en and Russia, it would be 
needless to makg ^^ny comment; but at 
the termination of trie latter. Sir Richard 
said, “ These powers having worried 
each other, by order of the sanguinary 
monster Buonaparte, for the purpose of 
weakening* and employing them, he has 
allowed Russia to make peace, as soon 
as he found Sweden moulded to his pur¬ 
poses 11.” 

But it was the invasion of Spain and 
Portugal that inspired Sir Richard with 
unusual fire, and worked up his indig¬ 
nant spirit to such a degree, that he 
ventured, with enthusiastic zeal, to 
preach up a new crusade for the pur ■ 
pose of extirpating a tyrant whose enor¬ 
mities exceeded all that had ever been re¬ 
corded in history. 


• Monthly Mag. for May, 1806. § Monthly Mag. for April, 1807. 

t Monthly Mag. for Oct. 1800. { Ibid. || Monthly Mag. for Nov. 1809. 
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lOD Portraiture of Piapokon, by the Editor of 


“ The cruel war," saiJ Sir Richard, 
“ excited bv the imatiable ambition of 
the monster Buonaparte, continues to 
devastate tlicsn fine countries. The ven- 
jfcance of licaveu sleeps, or it would 
6/rtst the reretch, who, after he had by 
siiiijidar fortune attained the siAnniit of 
power, and the means of doing so much 
good, treucheroualy seized the royal, 
family of Spain, and wantonly invaded 
that country, for the sole purpose of his 
personal aggriuidizemeut, thereby in¬ 
volving fifteen millions (tf people in un¬ 
speakable ealaniilies. The monster 
has therefore to utonc to the worldfor the 
horrors of which he is the sole author ; 
and in this war o/'pure befence against 
the most unprovoked aggression, all ge¬ 
nerous, all humane, all_/rec people, must 
wish success to the cause of the Spa¬ 
niards!”—“ If the author of such multi¬ 
plied miseries,” continued Sir Richard, 
“ have any remains o/ consricnce, may 
we not hope that liis severest punisli- 
ineiit is the continuing TO live, else 
one’s nature revolts at the consideration 
that he has already survived, at least, 
TWO MILLIONS of his victims, whom in 
Spain and Portugal ohIi/ he has been 
tlie means of consigning to an untimely 
grave. 

“ The. circmustaaces attending the 
capture of 'J’arragona have produced a 
climax in the history of his crimes. We 
hate war—we hate the trade of blood— 
yet this monster ought not by the com¬ 
mon consent tf uU mankind, to be per¬ 
mitted to continue his enormities ! ! ! 

“ It is a perversion of reason,” ex- 
cliiims Sir Richard,” to pulHate or give 
any countenance to such a monster— 
than whom Robespierre wgs a lamb ! 
Robespierre was one of a com,nittee 
which sacrificed liiiiinwp'hfe to a calcu¬ 
lation that appeared to them to secure 
the lives of sixteen millions, at the pos¬ 
sible expense of eight; hut tliis i.iviNO 
MONSTER places his inerts pcy^sonal ag- 
graiidizeuu'iit as a eountcrhahince to the 
lives of fifteen millions!—llohospierre 
hud the cause of lil)erty committed to 
his care, and lie deemed great sacrifices 
due to the conservation of so precious a 
charge; hut this Robespierre of Hobe- 
SPiERRES, having overturned all liberty, 
destroys in no cause—ami has no as¬ 
signable object—besides the gratifica¬ 
tion of destroying!! 

“ What had t he people of I’arragona 
done to him, tliat such un.spcakablc cala¬ 
mities should he made to fall on their 
devoted heads? ^^othing, but defend 
■tUcir country agiunst his invasion, and 


their firesides against his blood¬ 
hounds !— Did they attack him, or his 
subjects ?—No !—Had they been guilty 
of any great crimes to deserve to be de¬ 
stroyed in detail, their houses burnt, and 
their city razed to the ground ?—No! 

“ Unhappy Tarragonians!—Your cries 

i iavc been heard by all nations.—They 
lave created in every breast the sensa¬ 
tion excited by cries of “ murder,” in the 
liigh way!—They have extinguished all 
differences of parties and opinions, and 
kindled a universal glow of resentment! 
Yoiir BLOOD DEMANDS VENGEANCE ON 
HIM WHO SHED 11'!—MaY YOUR 
MANES NEVER BE APPEASED, TILL HE 
HAS BEEN MADE AN EXAMPLE TO FU- 
TUKE TYRANTS, OF THE CONSEQUENCE 
OF SUCH ENORMOUS CRIMES ! !—MaY 
THE SPIRIT OF A’^ENGEANCE,SEIZING ALL 
NAT10N.S, EXCITE MYRIADS OF HEROES 
TO UNITE AGAINST SUCH A MONSTER 
AND HIS AVILLING SATELLITES !! Lct 

“ Tarrago-na” he their ivatcliword, 
when those brave men meet the assas¬ 
sins of the unhappy Tarragonians, and 
I'ictory must ahvays attend their steps !”• 
Such, according fo the strong painting 
of Sir Richard l*hillips, was Napoleon 
Buonaparte, ivJien blazing in tlie meri¬ 
dian ot his consular and imperial digni¬ 
ties ; his pestilential course appalled and 
afflicted the nations with the direst 
calamities. While thus the meteor 
glared along the political horizon, 
spreading death and desolation before 
him, like the pestilential blast, which the 
inhabitants of the East have clothed with 
the attributes of the demon of destruc¬ 
tion, he was uniformly denounced in the 
Old Monthly Magazine as t he “ violator 
of oaths the “ enemy of libertya 
second “ Attila,” equally devoid of jus¬ 
tice and feeling; “ a public robber, whom 
itAvas the duty of all nations to hunt 
down and bring to condign punishment;" 
“ a faithless ally, ivliom no obligations 
could bind to the performance of his en¬ 
gagements ;” “ the oppressor of the weak 
and defenceless“ an unprincipled usur¬ 
per and tyrantand to sum up all, “ a 
monster of perfidy an^ cruelty, the cli- 
miix of whose atrocities consisted in the 
Avanton immolation of millions of the 
human race, for ,110 other end than to 
gratify his laAvdcss ambition and insatiate 
thirst for blood!!” 

It is an old saying that the deA’il is not 
as had as he is painted ; but it requires 
the art of Belial, or the front of Moloch, 
to paint a being as blackened with the 

* Monthly Mag. for Sept. 1811. 
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deforinity of vice, and afterwards to as¬ 
sure tlie world tliat the very same being is 
an angel of light. If tlierc be any truth in 
liistory, or if the memory of this genera¬ 
tion has not been completely obtiiuded, 
the portraiture of Napoleon, exhibited 
in the former volumes of the Old Month¬ 
ly Magazine, is strictly correct in the 
linejunents of l.he features, Imwevcr higll 
it may he in the ctdouring or coarse in 
the drawing. The facts which gire life 
to tliis picture are upon record, ev’cu in 
the j)ages of the very work from whence 
these passages arc extracted, and they 
will descend to posterity with new lights 
of information corroborating the fidelity 
of the portrait. Yet in the very face of 
thes(; tacts, and his former.representa¬ 
tions lying before him, the consistent 
cdit(»r of that publication is now from 
month to month employed in calumni¬ 
ating the powers of Europe, and libelling 
his own government for their injustice 
towards—wliom ? — the once “ treaeher- 
on.s, despotic, and sangntuary,'” but now 
“ virtuous ’ - “ magnanimous”—“ bene 
volent”—and “jiatriotie” Napoi.eox!!! 

Withmit even condescending to assign 
a rcitsoii for this extraordinary change of 
opinion, ttr making tlic smallest apology 
for hav ing been misled in the judgment 
wlijf.iilie once IViiniied, and so long conti¬ 
nued to express, res])eeting the charac¬ 
ter of IJiiouapartcs the conductor of tlie 
Old jMonthly Magazine now insults his 
reailcrs in every number with jvanegy- 
rics upon the m:ui whom he r<!pe:itedly 
denounced as unworthy of life. • 1’lum 
“ myriads of herocis" were exhorted, 
with the zeal of I’eter the hermit, to un¬ 
sheathe their swords to sweep the t.3'- 
raut and his satellites from the face of 
the earth.” Then even heaven itself 
was l.oldly aecnsed of indifference to the 
sufferings of humanity, and of remaining 
passive while tliis merciles.s destroyer of 
unoffending millions vv’as pursuing ids 
deadly career, ^equally unmoved by the 
cries of nature and the rights of nations, 
the voice of conscience, and the execra¬ 
tions of mankind. 

Whatever presumption there might 
have heeii in flius arraigning the eqidty 
of providence, it cannot he pretended 
that there was any mistake in regard to 
the crimes winch formed the subject of 
complaint, oi- tlie person by whom they 
were perpetrated. The history of the 
man and Ids iniquities remains uncon- 
tmdicted; Switzerland, , Holland, and 
Spain, record in letters of blood his rob¬ 
beries and his murders; nor is it in the 
power of the unblushing iinpudcncc of 


his admirers to devise an excuse for 
enormities, the reality of which they 
dare not deny. 

But mark the virtue of those who set 
up their own caprice ak the rule of moral 
action: no sooner does heaven in its 
high wisdom turn the counsels of the 
wicked into a snare for his feet, and 
crush him beneath the ruins of his own 
ambition, than the siune men who cursed 
him in his elevation lament him in his 
fall. There is indeed a generosity of 
sentiment which feels something like 
coniniiseration for the terrible misfor¬ 
tunes of those who h.ave abused power 
and prosperity to the injury of Others. 
But in pitying the distress of fallen 
greatness, tlie m.'tn of libera! feeling and 
integrity will not, even in his own mind, 
endeavour to find a palliative for the 
guilt which provoked retribution. He 
may be allowed to drop a tear over the 
abject Nero, hut a sense of justice re¬ 
fuses to arrest the arm of vengeance, for 
pi^oita Ti xal waSsi'v ioms, he that doth 
ill ‘tis right should suffer.” 

In utter violation, however, of one of 
the most common principles of moral 
sense, they who uniformly proscribed 
Napoleon in his splendour as the enemy 
of Imiuan kind, are now become his 
wannest advocates and eulogists. The 
V cry deeds which constituted the par¬ 
ti'uhirs of his indictment are turned 
into a theme of admiration, and he 
is even held up as an example of 
virtue, on account of acts which the 
same party not long since set forth 
as calling for the lightning of heaven or 
the axe of the exceutioncr. It is impos¬ 
sible to rcco!i '’;e these eontraclictions, 
and therefore when we find the former 
accuser *of Napoleon converted into apu- 
logistK, and instpad of saying that he 
was a monster of tyranny and cruelty, 
asserting that. “ his unpardonable crimes 
are the being beloved in the countric.s 
which he governed, and the gloriously 
defending the independence of France 
against endless confederacies of envy and 
malice we, must cither clnarge them 
Muth the foulest hyjiocrisy or the grossest 
ignorance. Wc arc however told in the 
same consistent publication “ that out- 
r.igei! on the moral feelings arc generally 
a tended by a strong reaction ; and that 
the ehar.acter of Napoleon was never so 
gen-erally popular as since the ignoble 
sought to debase him, and since the 
very lowest were employed to insult 
him!!” 

Now there never w.a8 the writer yet. 

• MouUiiy Magazine for Aug. p. 71. 
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tbat debated Napoleon in langui^e equal 
to that of his present encoinistsfc, nor 
have any persons in the employ of go¬ 
vernment eome near the same honest 
gentleman in epithets of abuse and insult. 

But surely if Napoleon has met with 
unjhst treatment from this country, he 
cannot feel any obligation to the editor of 
the Old Monthly Magazine, who did all 
that lay in his power for several years 
to turn the popular fury against him, as 
one covered with infamy, and meriting 
universal hatred. I will not say that 
these philippics had the effect of directing 
public opinion at home, or of rousing the 
nations of Europe into resistance to 
their common oppressor; but unless the 
writer was a downright impostor, such 
must have been the object which he had 
then in contemplation. His conduct at 
present has all the appearance of fatuity, 
and a complete aberration of the intel¬ 
lect, otherwise the recollection of his 
former lucubrations would liavc made 
him more cautious in his censures, and 
moderate in his praises. .Should the 
malady, which evidently afRicts him, not 
yet have proceeded to such a length as to 
be “ tribus Anticyris caput insanabile,” 
his friends would do well to keep from him 
all political pamphlets, newspapers, and 
even books of geography, till he can bear 
to hear or mention names and places 
W'ithout being thrown into a paroxysm 
of passion. » 

Augvst 6, 1818. CiiiEON. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF CUSTOM AND 
EDUCATION. 

“Gravissimum est imperiuni consuetudinis.” 

We imbibe the principles of all things 
as we do the common air, facili haustii, 
as Lord Bacon expresses it, Vitljout 
discrimination or selectioti,« ’Tis neces¬ 
sary it should be so; for as we begin to 
act before we are able to reason, we 
must borrow our notions from others for 
a while at least. The mind needs leading 
strings as well as the body. In life, as 
in relinon, ’tis through /oitA we prac-- 
tise. We are too generally apt to wor¬ 
ship the first objects we meet with in the 
morning of our days, and he supersti- 
tiously attached to those unexamined 
rudiments of knowledge and science; we 
acquiesce in our first received impres¬ 
sions without investigation; and these 
prejudices obtain such strength in our 
minds by custom and familiarity, that 
thqjf often become not only our 
but ' Our very reason also. 

QuA semel est imbuta recens, wrvabit 
odorem 
Testa 4u—— 


Cicero mentions a musician, who being 
asked what the »oui was, answered, 
harmony ; upon which he observes hie 
d principiis artis suo non recessit; he 
had no knowledge beyond his art: 
Plato’s scholars had been altogether 
brought up in arithmetic; they were 
educated solely in the knowledge of 
knmhers; and when they afterwards 
turned the course of their studies to 
nature, either physical or moral, they 
referred every thing to the harmony of 
numbers. Number with them, was the 
primum ens of every thing, in the ani¬ 
mal, vegetable, and mineral regions; in 
fine, the only dnlum in ethics, and the 
creator of the universe. 

We mostly argue in the same way 
with Tully’s fiddler and Plato’s disciples, 
—difficuUer a principiis nrtis nostrm 
recedinms, may take us all in together. 
The philosopher tells us that the soul of 
man is rasa tabula, like a white sheet of 
paper, out of which therefore it must 
be more than common art that can erase 
the first writing, so as to superinduce a 
new cojiy iinadulterated with the former 
text. Thus is the belief of the child 
confirmed into the religion of the man; 
and we either charitably pity, or most 
piously condemn, according to the dif¬ 
ferent spirit of our nature or devotions, 
all those M’hom we think so wicked or 
misguided as to differ from our creed. 

We feel a natural kindness in our 
liearts towards those opinions which we 
have imbibed with our milk ; they are like 
foster-brothers, to whom our inclination 
is as strong as to our natural ones. We 
play and converse with them from our 
cradles, and as soon as we are able to go 
alone, we take them by the hand; we 
sleep with them in our bosoms, and con¬ 
tract an insensible friendship, or pleasing 
familiarity with them, which remove 
whatever deformity there may be in the 
object, as black and fiat noses are more 
prized in Africa than t1|^ most delicate 
European set of features and com¬ 
plexion.— 

It has been well said that “ every 
man's own religion seemeth to him the 
best, because he judgeth* of it, not by 
reason but by affection like those 
philosophers of whom Cicero speaks, 
who had not common charity for any 
discipline but their own. Hence we find, 
that the best account we can render of 
our faith is, that we were bred in it, and 
most are driver^ to their religion by cus¬ 
tom and education. Thus do we judge 
all things by our anticipations, and con¬ 
demn or applaud them as they may happen 
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to differ or agree with our first opinions. 
Almost every country censures the laws, 
customs, and devotions of every other 
state as absurd and irrational, adhering 
to their ow'n prejudices beyond a possi¬ 
bility of conviction. 

’Tis custom forms us all. 

“ Born beyond Ganges I had been a Pagan ^ 
“ In France a Christian,—I am l«5re a 
Saracen.” 

For during childhood we are capable 
of any impression from the documents 
of our teachers; witness the self-devoted 
Curtius, the Dccii, and the discipline of 
the Spartan boy. Tlic half-miMn or the 
cross are indifferent to us ; and with the 
same ease w'e may write on this »asa 
iabula the words I'urk or Christian ! 

Hence, therefore, it is, that there is no 
religion so irrational or absurd but has 
its Martyrs to boast of; nor any opinion 
so idle or extravagant, but has had some 
philosopher or other to support and 
defend it: tot homines, tot smlentia, so 
many men so many minds, must ever 
continue to be an aphorism, wdiile there 
remains but one meridian of truth and so 
many parallels of error; while reason 
is warped by prejudices, and even reve¬ 
lation staggered by scepticism, or under¬ 
mined by infidelity. In a word, the 
mighty sway ofeustom and education ren¬ 
ders the rankest follies and improprieties 
sacred; and usage makes those things ap¬ 
pear proper to a native, that an alien 
would think strange, uncouth, or vicious 1 
Pindar calls custom the Empress of the 
world; and Seneca terms her the chart of 
human life, as men steer their course 
more by her than by reaoon; accounting 
that most fit and decent which is most in 
practice wlierever we abide; and error 
serves us for a law, wherever it has ob¬ 
tained an usage. 

Custom has erected her dominions 
even in the science of medicine, and is 
particularly so much respected by the 
great Hippocrates, that he goes so far as 
to affirm, that “whatever habits we 
have been used to, although hurtf(|l in 
themselves, are less dangerous than a 
deviation from them to those, which are 
more salutary in their own nature. ” 
And in the courts of Justice, prescription 
is always esteemed the best title, and 
possession reckoned eleven points of the 
law. The common law, which is nothing 
but ancient usuage, is even now, as ex¬ 
tensively referred to as the statute-law, 
and is deemed the noblest ‘part of our 
GODstitution.——Custom reigns ab¬ 
solute over our very affections, and we 
love often from use and familiarity, more 


than from reason, duty, or even nature. 
Mothers are generally fonder of their 
offspring than fathers a^e, because they 
play and converse more frequently with 
them; and nurses are sometimes known 
to concuve a stronger affection for their 
fostered infants than either of the 
parents who begat or bore them, as if 
the sympathy lay more in the milk than 
the blood. 

Custom has a power even over the 
imagination, not only of the waking 
but the sleeping man; for in our dreams 
we are apt not only to {/link, but speaft 
upon those subjects which have been 
most familiar or interesting to our 
minds. Let this hint be a warning to 
all villains, who have often been known 
to reveal by night the crimes which 
they have been able to conceal by day; 
for providence, still active for its moral 
purposes, wliere ordinary methods fail, 
contrives frequently to make conscience 
itself to become its own iiccuser. Guilt 
naturally betrays itself by looks and ac¬ 
tions; and Shakespeare, that great 
anatomist of tlie human heart, says 

“ The thief doth fear each bush an officer.’* 

But to return to'my subject. Not only 
the inward but the outward senses are 
affected by use, as is experienced by per¬ 
sons, who after being kept for some time 
in a dark place, and brought suddenly 
into the light, feel their eyes dazzled by 
the glare, which others look upon u'itn 
ease and indifference. Thus black¬ 
smiths, millers, and those who inhabit 
the vicinity of cataruets, both hear and 
rest better in the midst of mills, forges, 
and the roaring of waters, than they 
would do-,in a quiet sylvan scene, md 
grow '^deaf and disturbed by silence .— 
'I'he power of insUim is so great, that it 
proves itself stronger even than nature, 
and at the same time, cannot be either 
altered or destroyed, but by itself.— 
Montesquieu says, “ That laws may be 
repealed by laws, hut custom cannot be 
abrogated but by custom.” In short, 
this great ruler of our lives and manners 
works within us so imperceptibly, that 
we are apt to mistake its motions for the 
very law of nature itself, operating irre¬ 
sistibly upon our hearts and mind<, 
which when philosophically investigated, 
will appear to be the insensible effects of 
usage, prejudice, or education. 

Thai: affection which we pretend to 
say every man naturally bears for his 
own country, whence comes it but 
from use and custom? For it would 
be ridiculous to attend to those who 
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tell UB, that a love for our native 
soil is BUCh an instinct of nature, .18 
ir^es beasts love their dens, and birds 
their nests. Tliis partiality arises solely 
from civil institution, as lUTUstoininij us 
to tlie same laws, the same cci*inonies, 
the same temples, markets, and tri- 
biinak, the society of friends, the inter¬ 
course of neii^hbourhuod, the connexions 
of kindred, and uttachincnts of temporal 
interests. It may therefore seem ridi¬ 
culous to think, that there is any 
common standard of reason among 
men, since wha.t charms in one emm- 
try creates disgust in another; and 
the very imaginary lines which diviilc 
kingdoms, seem likewise to separate 
the ways of thinking of the different na¬ 
tions, and to make- a distinct geography 
in their reason as well as on their map. 
Hence, all onr interests and aff'cetions 
being centered in any one spot of the 
globe, render that spot, as it were, the 
whole world to each individual inha¬ 
bitant of it; and the customs and man¬ 
ners of every state, by becoming fami¬ 
liar, are deemed sacred, for want of a 
comparison with those of different na¬ 
tions. The G reeks and Romans styled 
all foreign peoidc Barbari, in resj)ect of 
themselves; the Venetians are of oj)!- 
nion that no one has a soul to !)(' sa\ (:d 
who cannot pray for pardon for his sins 
in Italian, as if religion con-sisted in 
dialect. I’he Chinese esteem themselves 
the only rational animals on the fsuie of 
the earth, and have a proverb among 
them, that the people of China see with 
two eyes, hut all the rest of the zeorld 
with only one. 

/riiis narrowness of mind we find per- 
hijis too prevalent among the njost ci¬ 
vilized nations. They* resemble the 
Hermit, who thought the sun shone 
only on his own cell, and that all tlie 
rest of the world was hid in darkness.— 
This is to measure truth by a partial 
staiidardf and to circumscribe'her within 
too narrow a compass, not considering 
that different climates induce different 
manners as much as different dresses, 
yea, and different morals too, and that 
in the tlirce distinctions of government, 
despotism, monarchy, and democracy, the 
subject is actuated by as many different 
principles, /cor, honour, and self-interest; 
so that laws aiid customs are not things 
of merely arbitrary institution, but na¬ 
turally or necessarily following the si¬ 
tuations of the globe, or the politics of 
the states. 

But to proceed, since custom bears so 
arbitrary a sway over all our actions, as 


well as opinions, wc may justly consider 
it as another nature. A rooted habit 
becomes a govcrningprinciple, and rules 
almost equally with the natural one.— 
“ It is (says Tillotson) a kind of new 
nature, superinduced upon the old, and 
even as hard to be controlled as the pri¬ 
mitive or original one.” When wo bend 
a plant at first, it will for some time en¬ 
deavour t(» recover its naturally erect 
state, till ^vcaried witli the struggle, it 
acquiesces in the curve, grows crooked 
of itself, and would then even require 
more force or violence to return it to its 
former straightness, than it did before 
to pervert it from the right line. 

We are all naturally of the same chy. 
and Education is the potter’s liand which 
forms us into vessels of honour or dishon- 
«or.This,(»fall means, isthe must effectual 
one towards refining and strengthening 
men’s intellects and maimers, which be¬ 
ing applied at an age wlien Vnm faculties 
like their joints are pliant and traetable, 
the benefit of it must 
“ Grow with our growth, and strengthen 
with our strength.” 

Tn fault of this noble a?id neeessary ad¬ 
vantage our sense and goodni'ss are in a 
manner over-laid in the eraille; for 
whatever notions or ]irincipl<!S we 
happen to adopt in onr infajiey, we ge¬ 
nerally carry with us to the grave. It 
is education makes the man, or mars 
him ; a false Step made at first setting 
out, makes its limp and hobble through 
all tlie journey. 

“ The slaves of custom and establish’d mode. 
With pack-horip constancy we keep tin- 
rood. 

Crooked or straight, through quags or 
thorny dells. 

True to the jingling of our leriders’ bells. 

To follow foolish precedent*, and wink 
With both our eye*, is easier than to think.” 

Since education, then, so assuredly is 
of such power and authority, how ac¬ 
countable to heaven are those jiurents 
who are regardless of this great concern 
to ^he temporal, and perhaps eternal 
happiness and welfare of their children. 

This attention may ‘not jdways prove 
successful, from the example of a few 
historical instances: Nero was educated 
under those wise and virtuous precep¬ 
tors Seneca and Burrhus. The son of 
Cicero to his natural stupidity added 
drunkenness, and returned IVom the 
city of Ath§ns and the hcliool of Cro- 
tippus as great a dunce as he went. And 
Marcus Aurelius provided no less than 
fourteen of the most approved masters 
to educate Commodus, his successor; yet 
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could they not rectify his froward and In Scotland, indeed, there are two: one 
barharous nature. Brechin and one at Abemethy. They 

Thus, as Sir Henry Wotton observes, are smaller than those of Ireland, and 
there is in some tempers sucli a natural appear to have been built after the Irish 
barrenness, that, like the sands of Arabia model, at a comparatively recent period, 
they are never to be cultivated or im- namely, about the time that Christian 
proved; and according to the old pro- churchefbegan to be erected close to them, 
verb, Ugm non fit Mercurivs, for which they were used as steeples, 

there are some crab-stocks of such in-* In proof of this, there is a crucifixion 
nate harshness, that no ingrafting can sculptured on the lentils of the above 
ever be able to correct or amend; but mentioned towers; but no signs of any 
such monsters, or anomalies of nature Christian emblem arc to be seen on those 
are but rarely to be met with, and they in Ireland. Gerald Barry, who caiiK to 
only serve to establish the general rule, Ireland in the suite of Henry II., men- 
by a fhe exceptions, for we usually oh- tious these towers in a cursory way, so 
serve, that the culture of the >«»«(/, as th.it one is led to infer that they were 
well as of the earth, delivers it from the built long anterior to his time. Cain- 
sterility of its own nature, or chokes brensjs was fond of the marvellous, and 
the weeds which Would otherwise bo in describing the wonders of Ireland, 
apt to spring up where the soil is rich. he states, that a town bad been subraerg- 

W, W. ed in the waters of Lough Neagh, and 
South Tr«/es, Mm/ 9, 1818. that on a clear, calm day buildings might 

_.— be seen at tlie bottom of the lake, among 

which a round tower was consniciiogs. 

ON THE COLUMNAR TOWERS IN IRE- jjj not intended here to pursue the en- 

_ <iuiry farther, except to state that a simi- 
SCARC13LY any subject of antiqua- lar building is described by a late scien- 
rian research has given rise to such va- tifie traveller which he found in a eonu- 
rious conjecture as the Hound Towers try little known and scarcely, as yet, ex- 
of Ireland. Doctor Lcdwich maintains, plored. The account is as follows:— 
with more pertinacity than proot, that •« The Inguschian village of Saukqua is 
they were erected by the Danes whilst seated on the steep bank of the Terek, 
they held possession of the country ; and about two Wersts from the first range of 
his opinion has been followed by most Caucasus. No part of Ihis.village is to 
modern antiquarians, who have rejected be seen from the. valley, except a lofty 
the theories of General Valiancy and the conical tower, built of very w hite calea- 
older Irish writers. On the other hand, reous stone; it had no door at the bot- 
thcre are strong reasons lor supposing tom, but a large oblong aperture, at the 
that whoever built them it w'as not the height of about tweh e feet, to which it 
Danes, was impossible to ascend without a htd- 

Tlicrn are at preseift about ten^ of der.” Tlds is a brief but most cx.ict 
these towers to be. seen nearly entire, descriptioa of the Round Towens in I|fc- 
and the ruins and vestiges of forty more, land .wana the author also mentions a 
besides several others whicli ajipear to vehicle used hr husbandry, which has 
have been totally destroyed, and are also been peculiar to, and employed from 
only remembered to have existed. A time immemorial by the native Irish.— 
very large and entire tower was re- “ The structure of these carts, which are 
moved a few years ago from the church employed, all over the Caucasus, is very 
of Dow'u Patrick, as necessary to its cn- singular; for the wheels do not turn 
largemcnt and repairs; so that in elfect round upon the axle, but the wliole axle- 
these structures must have been once tree revolves along with them. TTiey 
numerously distributed over the whole have but two wheels, which are very 
island. Now hi all Scandinavia, the clumsy. The axle, on w'hici) the wheels 
original country of the Danes and Ost- ^re driven with force, is round, and as 
men, tliere is not a single vestige of one thick as a man’s arm. --'i’he poles are 
of them. Nor do the Danish wwiters connected underneath by cross bars.”* 
describe them as existing in the coun- This is no less an e.xact description of 
tries round the Baltic, or that they were the common Irish car; which, however, 

erected by Ostmen in any of their foreign- 

settlements or conquests. .The Danes * See Klaproth's Travels in the Cavea- 
were longer in possession of England than ms and Georgia, translated from the Ger- 
of Ireland, yet nothing like these coluiii- man, b> F, Shoberi.,41o. 1814. p. 368 and 
nar towers was ever seen in this country. 40S.^ 

Nsw Mosthlt M-ts.— 'No. 56. ' o-'- ^ 
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is now giving place in the more calti- 
vated parts of the couhtrf to the small 
Scotch cart. In the mean time, it must 
he owned, that these coincidences are 
very remarkable. Ambricus. 

London, July b, 1818. 

. ■ ■ ■ — « 


ON THB POESia OF RICHARD , 
LOVELACE. 

MR. EDITOR, 

YOUR readers are probably aware 
that the Poems of Colonel Richard 
liovclace, including his Lucasta and liis 
posthumous pieces, have lately been re¬ 
printed under the direction of Mr. 
S. W. Singer, from tlic original editions 
in 16'J!> and 1(350. The intrinsic merits 
of these productions have never been 
disputed since their first publication, at 
which time they were as popular as any 
pieces of the kind ever given to the 
world; and it is certainly to be regretted 
that the reprint lately put forth, and 
which purports to be literal, is, in fact, 
defective in many partvulars. My ob¬ 
ject in now addressing you, is to supply 
one or two deficiencies, and to notice 
some errors of the press which make 
-nonsense of some of tlic most beautiful 
lines in our language. As your Maga¬ 
zine is very much devoted to literary 
subjects, I thought that I could not avail 
myself of a better channel. 

In the ^first place, allow me to add to 
the biographical notice prefixed by Mr, 
Singer (whose industry and general cor- 
rectne.ss no man is more ready (o allow 
than myself) that in the British Museum, 
among the royal collection of pamphlets, 
is to be found “The Speech of Francis 
fjovel.acc. Esq. Recorder of Canterbury, 
to the King's most excellent Majesty at 
his coming to Canterbury, the 27th day 
of October, 1660.” ®lt‘is followed by a 
liimilnr address to the Queen. This 
Francis Lovelace was probably the bro¬ 
ther of the i)oct, but it is not generally 
known that he held that officLal situation. 

In the new edition there is a consi¬ 
derable omission of several pages of 
commendatory poems, which no doubt 
were not to be fiomd in the copy from 
which the reprint was made, and as the 
one now before me contains them, I 
shall transcribe them, that your readers 
may be able to |)erfect their impres-sions, 
as the laudatory pieces have not only 
considerable exccdlence, but are well 
entitled to attention from the names 
that, are attached to them. There are 
few writers of that day better known 
than Francis Lenton, and Dudley Love¬ 


lace will ever be dear to us from his dif¬ 
fidence and the pious regard he shewed 
to the memory of his loyal, but unfortu¬ 
nate brother; who, after enjoying afflu¬ 
ence, and commanding a regiment in the 
service of Charles the First, died in a 
cellar in i.ong Acre of starvation and 
misery. The Poems excluded from Mr. 
Singer's reprint are the following :— 

“ To the honourable, valiant, andingeniout 
Colonel Richard Lovelace, on hii exqui- 
lite Poems. 

“ Poets and painters have some near relation 
Compar’d with Fancy and Imagination ; 

The one paints shadow’d persons, in pure 
kind. 

The other paints the pictures of the mind 
In purer verse ; and as rare Zeuxis’ fame 
Shin'd till Apelles’ art eclips’d the same 
By a more exquisite and curious line 
In Zeuxises, with pencil far more fine; 

So have our modern poets late done well. 
Till thine ap|)ear’d, which scarce liave 
parallel. 

They like to Zeuxis’ grapes beguile 
sense. 

But thine do ravish the intelligence; 

Like the rare banquet of Apelles, drawn 
And cover'd over with most curious lawn. 

Thus if thy careless draughts are ciJl’d the 
best. 

What would thy lines have been hadst thou 
jirofest 

That faculty, infus’d, of poetry 
Which adds such honour to thy chivalry ? 
Doubtle.ss thy ver.se had all a.s far tran¬ 
scended [fended.’’’ 

As Sidney's prose, whom poets once do- 
For when I read thy much-renowned )K:n 
M y fancy tliere finds out another Ben ; f 
In thy brave language, judgment, wit, and 
art, 

In every piece of thine in every part; 

Where thy seraphic Sidneyan fire's raised 
high 

In valour, virtue, love, and loy,a]ty ! 

Virgil was styled the loftiest of all , 

Ovid the smoothest, and most natural; 
Martial concise,and witty, quaint, and pure, 
Juvenal grave, and learned though obscure; 
But all these rare ones which 1 here rehearse 
Do li\-e again in thee and in thy verse; 
Altliough not in the language of their time 
Yet in a speech as copious and sublime. 

The rare Apelles in thy jiicUire we 
Perceive, and in thy soul Apollo seev 
'Well may each Grace and Muse then crown 
thy prai.se, 

M’ith Mars his banner, and Minerva Imys. 

Franci.s Lexton.” 


• Referring to the beautiful “ Defence of 
Poesie,” by Sir Philip Sidney. 

■f- Ben Jonson. 
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” To hit honoured and ingeniout Friend 
Colonel Richard Lovelace, on hit La- 
cotta. 

'* Chaste as creation meant us, and more 
bright 

Than the first day in uneclipsed light, 
is thy Lucasta; and thou ofierest here 
Lines to her name as uudcfll’d and clear. 
Such as the first indeed more happy days • 
(When virtue, wit, and learning wore the 
bays. 

Now vice assumes) would to her memory give 
A, vestal fiame, that would for ever live. 

Plac'd in a crystal temple rear’d to be 
The emblem of her thoughts' integrity ; 

And on the porch thy name insculp’d my 
friend. 

Whose love like to the flame can know no 
end. 

The marble step that to the altar brings 
The hallow’d priests with tlteir clean oflerings 
Shall hold their names, that humbly crave 
to be * 

Votaries to th’ shrine, and grateful friends 
to thee! 

So shall wo live, altho' our offerings prove 
Mean to the world, for ever in our love. 

Tiios. Rawlins.” 


This Is absolute nonsense; it ought 
to be— 

Like angel plum’d, &c. 

P. 46,1. 15. -“ I’ve a heart 

Croken in vows, eaten with grateful smart. 
And beside this the wild world nothing hath.” 

Here for wild read vile, or viltl, which 
at that time meant the same thing. 

P. 83.1. 12.—**. Since all must judge vou 
more unkind, 

1 starve the body, you my mind.” 

For the read your. 

P. 84, 1. 5 .—‘‘ Eyes, tho’ wither’d, cir¬ 
cled me.”. 

In the original it stands, “ Joys, tho’ 
wither d, circled me,” which is intelligi¬ 
ble ; it would be a strange thing for the 
gallant Lovelace to tell his mistress, that 
when in her company “ withered eyes 
encompassed him.” 

I might extend this listhy many literal 
error.s, but they are not of much im¬ 
portance, and 1 do not wdsh to fatigue 
your readers by requiring their attention 
to mere trifles. 


“ To my dear brother. Colonel Richard 
iMvclace. 

“ I’ll do my nothing too, and try 
To dabble to thy memory; 

Not that I offer to thy name 
Encomiums of thy lasting fame; 

I'hose by the lauded have been writ; 

Mine’s but a yoiinger-brother wit; 

A wit that's huddled up in scars. 

Born like my rough self in the wars; 

And as a squire in the light 
Serves only to attend a knight, 

So 'tis my glory in this field. 

Where others act, to bear thy shield. 

Dudley IlbvKLAUE, Capt. 

These English encomiastic verses arc 
followed by tw'o pieces in Latin, and 
one in Greek, which, should the above 
meet with insertion, I shall be happy to 
supply at a future time. It may be pro¬ 
per here to notice, that the frontispiece 
to the original eiiition, painted by Sir 
Peter I^ely, and engraved by Faithorne, 
is omitted. It is said to represent the 
family mansion of the Lovelaces near 
Canterbury. 

I will now poiflt out a few misprints, 
not because 1 wish to discourage the 
practice of republishing our older poets, 
more e.specially by editors as capable as 
Mr. Singer, but merely for the sake of 
’ correctness; for as the original edition 
sells now for many guineas, few persons 
can have an opportunity ofc comparing 
them. 

P. 14 , 1 . 14.— “Asifthouhadst^en 
Angels plum'd, and born a cherubim.” 


IFesfiHins/er, June 8. J. P. C. 

PECULIAR PHENOMENA OF LOCHNEB8. 

MR. EDITOR, 

■SINCE a communication was opened 
between the sea and the eastern extre¬ 
mity of liochneas, much discussion has 
been excited in conversation concerning 
the cause which prevents*the Lake from 
freezing, though its water, when sepa¬ 
rated from the main body, congeals more 
rapidly than a portion of equal quantity 
taken from any of the neighbouring 
streams. This peculiarity, and its dis¬ 
colouring ylver, was proved by repeated 
experifbents during a long course of 
years; yet it is*un«oticed in any of|he 
publications 1 have seen. I flatter my¬ 
self the fact, and some others of un¬ 
doubted authenticity, will be acceptable 
to your readers 

Dec, 17,1782, the Thermometer being 
rather below the second degree of Fah¬ 
renheit, Lochness exhibited no sign of 
freezing, though Loch Dochfour, com¬ 
municating with the Lake, had a coat of 
ice on each aide, leaving only a narrow 
channel, covered with a thin pellicle in 
the midst of the fluid mass. Twelve 
years previous to the above djite, a 
scientific gentleman minutely investigat¬ 
ed the correctness of an idea tken pre¬ 
valent, that the exemption eub- 
■ervience to the “icy fiend" srises 
from the great depth of Lochnesa, whose 
common soundings are from 110 to 120 
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fathoms, and the extreme depth 125 fa¬ 
thoms. To satisty himself on this point, 
our inquirer, provided a tin vessel, 
much in iJic form of a porter mue, close 
at the top, with a valve in the Attorn 
opening- internally, and ordering his 
boatmen to row to the centrt m the 
Lake, he sunk the mug by a long loaded 
line, running out from the stern of the 
boat. The water in the mug proved 
two degrees colder than the suiiace of 
the Lake, and the experiment was con¬ 
sidered as confuting the assumption, 
that Lochness never freezing may be 
accounted for philosophically, by tlie 
continual supply of warm strata occupy¬ 
ing the Bupcrncies, in place of that which, 
cooled in exposure to the atmosphere, 
soon sinks by its own specific giMvity. 
The solution is ingenious, but the expe¬ 
riment of our military investiga(or 
seems to controvert it. As this is the 
season for travelling, perhaps tlicse 
hints may induce some scientific tourist 
to repeat the attempt. In May, ITAS, 
the river Morison, and a hotly of water 
discharged from the Fall of Ftiyers, both 
of which flow' into Lochness, rushed 
back, and lefi tlieir channels dry during 
some f.ecoiuls, and tlie water of the 
Lake dashing in a south-west direction, 
threw its spray i>do the Garrison. 1'liis 
phenomeiiciu was explained in the end of 
uutuinii, by intelligence of a great 
eruption df Mttunt Jlccln. The agita¬ 
tion of Loclniess was evident, with little 
abnteiuent, ilnriug an hour, .and did nut 
quite snhsule for five days. Simil.ar 
conniKitions, hut of shorter continuance 
appeared <)fi the first of November, cor¬ 
responding w ith the great earthquake at 
Lisbon. The earthquake at .Inverness, 
Augiist lli, Ibid, communicated a' shock 
t o the dredging barge>on"Lochness; the 
pe(ij)le on board of which were awoke 
by it, supposing that the steam engine 
had exploded. The wild magnificence, 
the vast diversity of picturesque beauty 
in the craggy cliffs, wooded hills, 
tumbling torrents, sparkling rivulets, 
green eminences, and lawny slopes on 
each side, added to traditioual interest, 
renders a sail from end to end of Loch¬ 
ness, a high gratification to all who 
have a taste for the unstudied graces of 
nature; and travellers can be accom¬ 
modated with good boats, and expert 
mariners, in either direction. A few 
miles to the north of invermorison, died 
in the year 1776, Angus Kennedy, a 
faithful guide of the Pretender, after the 
battle of Culluden. Kennedy was a 
noted marauder for sheep and cattle. 


and being unconnected with any of the 
mighty leaden of a tpraith, was all his 
life in the precarious condition of an 
outlaw. After the battle of Culloden, 
he met the unfortunate royal adventurer 
resting among the long heath, wliile his 
guide went in quest of refreshments. 
The guide never returned, and was 
^supposed to have been killed or taken 
prisoner. Kennedy unremittingly at¬ 
tended the Prince, until, as he said 
himself, his appearance became so glar¬ 
ing, that suspicion would be awakened. 
He conducted Charles to Skye, and 
there received thanks, and a pressure of 
the hand that aimed at a sceptre.— 
From that hour till death, K enuedy never 
gave his right hand to another. The 
writer heard two gentlemen of strict 
veracity aver they repeatedlv made 
Kennedy drunk, and tried both by blan¬ 
dishment and by surprise, to prevail 
with him to give them his right hand, 
hut on that head he was uniformly in¬ 
flexible and guarded. This instance of 
fidelity and attachment in a spoiler of 
herds and flocks, is no inconsiderable 
testimony in favour of the opinhm, that 
our mountaineers have much affinity to 
the Arabi.m cliaracter. 'I'heir hospi¬ 
tality, their inviolable protection of all 
that confide in their prowess, may be 
brought into parallel; and if the Arab 
makes a companion of his horse, the 
Gael are not less familiar with, and at¬ 
tached to their dogs. 

B.G. 


NUGJE LITEHARlil!:. 

-No 1. 

Genius. 

Genius appears to be .a gift, whieb, 
to its possessor, is rather reputable 
than satisfactory. It is .as accountable 
as certain, that fancy heightens sen¬ 
sibility, sensibility strengthens passion, 
and passion makes people bnmoiirists. 
Poets seem to have fanje in lieu of most 
temporal advantages; they arc too little 
formed for the business of the world to 
be respected, and too often feared and 
envied to be loved. 

It is frequently at the expense of hap¬ 
piness that the extraordinary success 
due to sublime talents is obtained: 
nature exhausted by the magnificent 
present of genius, often refuses to great 
men the qualities which might render 
them happy. How cruel is it then to 
grant with >80 much difficulty, or so 
invidiously to deny them that glory 
which is perhaps the only enjoyment 
they are capable of tasting. 
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Knighthood. 

Knigltthood was originally conferred 
jn England, by tli< priest at Hie altar, 
after confession, und i!ie con&eeration 
of the sword, dn.ingtlie Saxon hep¬ 
tarchy. The firs .1 knigiki made hy the 
sovereign with tJ.e swird of state, was 
Athelstan, on M-^honi Alfru-i} tonferrcl 
this new dignity. '*’he custom of Eecie- 
aiasties couiViTing liiiigiilimod, was 
abolished at a‘Sy.i>d. lielJ at West¬ 
minster, in 1 1 ( 11 ), and h\ tiie reign of 
Henry the third, 12o4, all person: having 
a yearly incoin: of len pounds, were 
obliged to be kniguted or pay a fine to be 
excused. 

Eitripkks. 

Euripides composed his tragedies very 
.‘ilowly. In convi'isatiou one day with 
the poet AlcesteSi lie compiiincd that lie 
liad with considerable labour, tiiiished 
only four verses in three days. Alcestcs, 
who wrote witli great rapidity, told him 
that he had composed an hundred in tlie 
same time with perfect ease. Hut, said 
Euripides, rather piejned, there is (his 
difference between our compositions, 
your verses will live hut tiiree days, and 
mine for ever. 

r/ir Mi/sCfrions 'Mother, 

It is more than prolndile that Lord 
Orford formed the plot of (his horri¬ 
ble and disgusting tragedy upon 
the following singular old French 
epitaph :— 

Cy gist le fils, cy gist la mere, 

Cy gist la fillt- av-i le pere, 

Cy g ist la soeur, cy gist le pere 
Cy gist lalemme, <1 le rnuri, 

Et n’y a ejue troi ’ < < rps iei. 

1 ! r 

Pillaged without Jiirple the (bxigiits 
of others. The scene of the P''it oriian 
philosopher in the Forced .\?.irri ge, is 
taken word for worl from > . >be,lai«. 
The play of the “ FiivsLeian in s'-’ e of 
himself,’'is founded on the cirrum tarice 
related by Grotius^ the story of George 
Dandin is stolen fi’oin the DecatncTon. 
To Bergerac he is indebted for bis cha¬ 
racter of the Pedant, rediculed in the 
cheats of Scapin. 

Vompar'uoH. 

An author, who, in the preface of his 
work, endeavours to deprecate the seve¬ 
rity of criticism, by imploring the mercy 
«f his readers, may not inaptly be com- 
f pared to the soldier, who cries “ quarter" 
oncoming into the field. 

On Joking. • 

There are many persons who had 
rather receive a serious injury, than be 
the object 0 / a joke. A eharacteristic 


bon-mot, is a kind of oral caricature, 
copies of which are multiplied by every 
tongue that utters it; an(l it is much less 
injurious, or mortifying to be the object 
of H satirical ] me nr, which is seldom read 
more than uiiec, and is often i iiought of 
no more,*than to be liitched into a sar¬ 
castic couplet, or condensed into a sting¬ 
ing epithet, which may be equally trea¬ 
sured up hy good humour, or ill-nature^ 
fur the difi’erent purposes of wn th, or 
rosenbue"!. Fun is 11 high horse, which 
while it curvets and prances to frighten 
the tiuioroiis, sometimes uniutcutionalljr 
tJirows its rider into the dirt. 

htsiunre 0 / the. propriety i‘f Virgil. 

Virgil's common epithet to iEneas, it 
J^ins or Voter i in considering w'hat 
passage there is representing lue hero’s 
action, vvIutc those terms would have 
been improper, it may be observed, that 
in his meeting with Dido in the cave, 
I'lns // iieiis would have been ubsurd, 
and I'otei vEiieas Imrlesque; but the 
poet has wisely dropped them both for 
lio.v 'IVojaiius. 

itcligiov. 

With its diff<Ti“nt sects, may be said to 
resemble a well drawn portnut; let the 
number of persons looking at it be ever 
so great,.) ifO i, o c fancies that its eyes 
and its benignant smile are directed 
towards himself. 

Coniporison. , 

To be in the society of men of genius, 
w ithout deriving instruction, i.-i almost as 
impossible, as to pass through an orange 
grove without imbibing its perfume! 

Don Quixote. 

Lord Orford used to s.ay of Don 
Quixote, “^liat when the hero in the 
on I sr.l of the novel is as mad as to mistake 
a windmill for a giaut, what more is to be 
said but an insipid repetition of mittakes, 
or an urirhnracUristic diviation from 
them!” 

This is tqo harsh; it is the very minute 
description of life and character as they 
occur in Spain, that interests us in read¬ 
ing Don Quixote, and iniikcs us pardon 
the extravagance of tlie chief character, 
and the insipidity of the pastoral scenes. 
The Episodes are bad ; the fate of the 
Spanish captive and Lis moorish mistres* 
excepted, which is an exquisite piece of 
truth and nature. 

It is observed in the life of Day (the 
author of the Dyiiig Negro) that he 
regular Iv perused this work once a year, 
and fancied that he discovered in each 
reading, some beauty which had eBca,.«d 
him before. 
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Superititton of the Spaniardt. 

In the “ Bibliothequc Royale,” at 
Paris, there are two folio volumes, the 
Academy of History, which treat of 
nothing- hut the origin of the Spanish 
and Portuguese name for the glow¬ 
worm; dedicated to God tlfc Father, 
,Oo(l the Son, and God the Holy Ghost; 
to each of whom there is a separate dedi* 
cation ! ! ! 

Poets and Painters dangerous to dis¬ 
oblige. 

It is dangerous to disoblige either a 
great poet, or painter. Virgil in liis 
second book of the Georgies, had be¬ 
stowed very high culogiums on the fer¬ 
tile territory of Note, in Campania; but 
the inhabitants of that city, not choosing 
to allow their waters to run through 
his lands, he erased Nole, and put Ora 
ill its place. Dante also placed his 
master Brunette who had offended him 
in his “ Inferno”—sucli is the vengeance 
of poets! Michael Angelo constituted 
tlie Pope's master of the ceremonies 
Iliggio, an imperative persouitge in Hell, 
in"his picture “the last Judgment!” 
Such is the vengeance of painters! 
Illustration of a passage in Milton's 
Li/cidas. 

Warton, in his criticism on Lycidas, 
observes, that, by “the gr-ay fly winds 
her sultry horn,'' the poet describes the 
sunset, i^nd the buzzing of the chafer. 
This opinion appears to he erroneous ; 
sultry agrees much better wdtli noon, 
tiian withsj/nse/. The horn of the grui/ 
Jly is probably the peculiarly distinct 
tone 01 the gnat. With regard to the 
miithet ajiplied to the insect by Milton ; 
Sliakcspear designates the waggoner of 
Queen Mab, “a small §rey coated 
gnat." • 

Hdiiit* 

Habit is the strongest governing prin¬ 
ciple of our actions: no theory is 
etjual to practice. An actor w'ho has 
been accustomed to perform 4:he part of 
dying heroes on the stage, wdll expire 
himself with more dignity tlian tlic 
bravest man in common life. The famous 
actress, Mrs. Oldfield, in her last mo¬ 
ments, ordered her maid to paint her 
face that she might not shock the 
spectators. 

Mr. Southey in his Omniana has the 
following whimsical anecdote on the 
force of habit. An Emir had bought a 
left eye of a glass eye maker, supposing 
that he would be able to see with it. The 
man begged him to give it a little time: 
he could not expect that it would see all 


at once, as well as the right eye, which 
had been for so many years in the habit 
of it!—Custom, says somebody, is a 
great thing, I say it is every thing. 

The friendship of Apollo dangerous. 

The friendship of Apollo is dangerous; 
he treats poets until the same badness 
as he did his favourite companion 
Hyacinthus.* From this thought the 
device of 2'usso was a hyacinth, with the 
motto “ Sic roe Phoebus amat!" 

Milton and 'I'asso. 

The masterpieces of these great poets 
are Paradise Lost and Jerusalem Deli¬ 
vered; and it is somewhat remarka¬ 
ble that their subsequent productions 
should exhibit an equal deficiency of 
genius; as the Jerusalem Conquered of 
the Italian, is no more to be compared 
to the Jerusalem Delivered, than the 
Paradise Regained of the British Bard 
is to his Paradise Lost. Lord Orford 
has somewhere observed that men of 
genius, at certain periods of their lives, 
seem to he in flower: surely then, tlie 
two poems above mentioned may not 
unaptly be cuiiip.ared to the blossoms of 
the American Aloe, which it is supposed 
to put forth but once in a century! 

El i/iaology if the wot d Cocoa. 

Coco is the Portuguese word for a hugr 
bear ; it was applied to the fruit, from 
the resemblance of aw ugly face, wliich 
may be traced at the stalk end. 

Coincidence between Lord liijron and 
Waller, 

Lord Byron in his English Bards, in 
allusion to the dcatli of H. Kirke White, 
by too iutenjie application to study, 
says:— 

So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain. 

No more thro’ rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own leather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his 

heart. 

Waller has a similar thought in some 
verses to a lady on s^^ng a song he 
had written. 

“ That eagle’s fate and mine are one. 

Which on the shaft that made him die. 
Espied a feather of his own, 

Wlierewith he wont tdfly so high.” 

Origin of the term Gazette. 

Renaudt, a physician, first published, 
at Paris, a Gazette; so called from 
gazetto, a small coin paid in Italy for the 
reading of manuscript news. The terra ' 

• See the story of Hyacinthus, Ovid, book 
26, who was killed by a quoit from the hand 
of Apollo. 
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netot u ingeniously accounted for in an 
old epigram :— 

The word explains itself without the Muse; 
And the four letters tell from whence come. 
News; 

From North, East, West, South—the solu¬ 
tion’s made 

Each quarter gives accounts of war and 
trade. 

Difference between self love, and love of 
self. 

There is a vast difference between 
self lore, and love of self. The first is 
vanity or selfishness, so called in a mean 
sense of the expression—the latter, that 
natural instinct implanted in all crea¬ 
tures, named self-preservation ; a person, 
thougli under the strongest sense of this 
latter, may yet be capable, of setting it 
at naught, for the sake of love, or 
friendship, virtue, or honour; but those 
who are under the dominion of the for¬ 
mer, are rendered absolutely incapable 
of any one manly, generous, or disin¬ 
terested idea or action. 

Goodness of heart, generally an attend¬ 
ant upon genius, 

Scaliger says, that the love of poetry 
is never joined to a feeble and disin¬ 
genuous mind, but indicates goodness of 
lieart as well as talents. A similar sen¬ 
timent occurs in Strabo, lib. i. Ouk oiov 

oyaSey yiyiirOcu Tiw.cm, jus wgSTSfOv ytnBtyra 

ai'ffa ayaOiit. Which probably gave rise to 
the following observation in Ben Jon- 
eon’s dedication to Volpone; “ Tf men 
will impartially, and not asquint, look 
toward the offices and functions of a 
poet, they will easy conclude to them¬ 
selves the impossibility of any man’s 
being a great poet, without first being a 
good man.” 

Remarks on a passage in Warlon's Essay 
on Rope. 

In volume 1. p. 176, of W.arton’s 
Essay on the genius and writings of 
Pope, he passes tlie following eominent 
on Petronius, “ I shall ob.serve bv the 
way that the copy of this author, found 
some years ago, bears many signal ures 
of its spuriousuHSS, and pnrtlculavly of 
its being forged by a Freuehiiiaii. For 
we have this expression, ad castella 
sese receperu - ^; that is, to their 
chateaux, instead of ad villas. This 
argument as founded on the word '•astella 
. ^ is by no means conclusive: since, not to 
mention the Norica Cnsicllu of Virgil 
(Georg. 3, v. 474) which prbbahly was 
intended to signify nothing more 'than 


sheep-cotes; the word frequently occurs 
in Apuleius, particularly in the succeed¬ 
ing passage, “ Sed habitus alieni fallacia 
tcctus villas seu eastella solus aggredieus, 
viaticulum mihi corrasi.” JL^b. vii. 

W. 

5 - 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE POETICAl* 
y STYLE OF LORO BYRON. 

THAT Lord Byron is a planet in the 
great hemisphere of literature; round 
which other living poets revolve but as 
satellites, is an affirmation that may 
appear to savour of extravagance, but 
which is nevertheless true. Indeed, 
there is no writer since the days of 
Shakspeare who lias surpassed, or even 
equalled Ins Lordship in the force and 
fidelity with which he has delineated 
those deep and mysterious emotions, 
which alternately transport and agonize 
the souls open to the inroads of the 
wilderandstormierpassions. “Thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn,” say 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, “ are not 
merely the ornaments, but the staple 
commodity of Lis poetry; and he is not 
inspired, or impressive only in some pas¬ 
sages, but through the whole body and 
tissue of bis composition.” Exalted as 
this eulogiura is, it cannot he pronounced 
undeserved: Lord Byron .s works have 
formed a new and splendid era in the 
history of English poetry. 

“Those faultless monsters which .tlie world 
ne’er saw/’ 

but which have for so many yeiirs 
occupied the p:iges of most of cur 
Novellists and Bards, are with him ex¬ 
changed for characters approximating 
somewhat nearer to nature: in faci, 
the fashioifiible complaint against him, 
(for tljere is fasjiion even in criticism ;) 
appears to be, tbat^ he regards too fre¬ 
quently the darker shades of huinuu 
nature, and that lie depicts man, rather 
as he is, Ilian as he ought to be. Now 
this chargtf has become so completely 
the “ current cant,” that many persons, 
who have not so much as perused his 
productions, will have no hesitation in 
reiterating the opinions of the Bttn/ before 
whom they bow; in other words, of 
the review, good, bad, or iudlflerent, to 
which they may happen to subscribe. 
It is viot the intention of the author of 
these remarks to enter into an clabor.ate 
defence of Lord Byron’s style of writ¬ 
ing; for, with persons of intelligence 
and candour, nothing could be more 
superfluous; but a few observatioui ou 
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those prejudices which appear to prevail 
ugainsthim ns a poet, may not be deemed 
irrelevant. 

That Lord Byron has chosen to 
delineate that description of character 
which was best calculated to display the 
extent of his genius, and hi intimate 
knowledge of the passions of the human 
mind, is no more to be wondered at» 
than, that Suivnlor Roia, throughout 
all his pictures, should have adhered to 
that style of the “ horribly sublime," for 
the representation of which he was so 
exclusively and eminently qualified. Let 
it be asked, would the connoisseurs of the 
present day, (admitting the possibility of 
that exalted genius being still in exist¬ 
ence,) reeominend him to turn his atten- 
tioufrom the objects so w'c 11 adapted to liis 
pencil, in order to pourtray the infantine 
aimplicity of a Wilkie, or a (Jatnsbo- 
rough Y Certainly not: wliy then should 
wc seek to prescribe bounds for the 
imaginative faculties of a Bard, who, 
aiming at originality has courage to 
deviate from the beaten track, and who, 
defying the dull and frigid canons of 
criticism, lias genius to conceive, and 
powers to execute plans upon afar more 
elevated scale, than precedent is able to 
alford him. 

“ Lord Byron," says the reviewer of 
the third canto of Childc Harold for the 
“ Quarterly," “ usually paints his sub¬ 
jects on flic shaded aspect that their tints 
may harmonize with the sombre colours 
of his landscape." Now this ojiininii 1 
lookupon aspeculiarly unfortunate; shade 
dues not harmonize to shade. Jt would 
be equally correct to affirm that a baud 
of instrumental music would produce a 
better clfect by pla 3 ing thiLsaine notes, 
than by that judiciously difterv nt dis¬ 
tribution of sounds, the artful fusion of 
which is known to constitute the very 
«oul of harmony. Rather may lie be 
said to have thrown a sombre cast into 
one part of hia picture, to contrast, and 
consequently to harmonize with the 
lighter and more agreeable tints which 
pervade it clsewdierc ; probably upon 
the principle, that 

“ The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 

Chastised by sabler tints of wm-, 

And blended, form with artful strife, 

The strength and harmony of life.”* 

It has also iicen observed, and not 
without some justice, that Lord Byron 
has infused such noble traits, and such 
a loftiness of demeanour into the dark 
souls of his heroes, as to jirocurc for 
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them iniimteli|* more sympathy, than 
they ought with propnety to create. 
Blit tliis is amerror in which he is by no 
means singular. from the age of Homer 
to the present; from Achilles to IMfar- 
inioii; our favourable feelings have been 
exrilcd for persons whose deportment 
has been by no means exemplary ; and 
w'hu h.ave exhibited as little morality as 
the Giaour, the Corsair, or Childc 
Harold.—Who can fail to sympathize with 
the dreadfully revengeful Zuittsa ; noble, 
even in the deadliriess of his crimes? 
— Who will deny having fc.lt a strange, 
and almost iiTiaccountable interest in the 
fate, even of the “ ruined Archangel,’' 
as chiiracterized by our immortal Milton. 
Still there are few critics, (even modern 
critics,) w'iio would have the audacity to 
a.ssnrt, that either Milton or Young, 
intentionally introduced any thing at¬ 
tractive or fascinating into the characters 
of their heroes: but certain it is, that 
men of exalted genius cannot alway's 
confine themselves to the limits which 
prudence may dictate ; nor is it fair to 
imagine, because circumstances may lead 
the poet to invest his hero with some one 
feeling which he liimself possesses, that 
he should be made answerable fur the 
vices which are requisite in order to 
bring about the catastrophe of his story. 
No writer has ever been so frequently 
identified with his hero, as Lord Byron ; 
and for this reason : he is not content 
with representing him, merely as an 
agent in bringing about a revolution in 
his drama, but occasionally makes him a 
vehicle for his own thoughts, and senti¬ 
ments ; and tjlat too in such a manner, 
that it requires no little jiulguient to 
s^arate his Lordsdiip from the “ beings 
ofhis mind."—He cannot avoid enduing 
them with those deep feelings and lofty 
aspirations which arc so peculiar to Jiirii- 
self; and he may be rompared to a man 
who masquerades, for a frolic, in the 
character of an assassin, without a suf¬ 
ficient attention to “ dvaraatic keeping” to 
sustain it, and who frequently betrays 
himself by expressions inconsistent 
with the disguise he has assumed. 

Z. 


ON ARCHITECTURE.-No IL 

“To build, to plant, whatever you intend. 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend. 
To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot; 

In all let nature never be forgot.”— pops. 

MR. BDITOB, 

In a former paper* 1 have endea- 


•Ciay. 


• ISew MonUily Magazine, vol. ix, p. 99. 
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.yoiiiredltp trac^ a slirlit dee toll of the 
origin of architecture, Tgr the purpose of 
showing the connection that ought to 
iubsist between the primitive hut and 
the regular architectural buildingt of 
which it is the prototype; and as this 
connection may be considered the very 
basis of each kind of architecture, it cer* 
tainly ought to be one of the first objects 
of the artist's attention. A mixture of 
styles must always lessen the beauty of 
a composition; and though harmony of 
proportion, beauty of form, and tasteful 
disposition may render the incongruity 
less obvious, yet it will always be appa¬ 
rent to the well-informed. 

The origin of architectural forms may 
be referred to three causes: one species 
of forms being derived from copying na¬ 
tural objects, another suggested by the 
nature of the materials, and a third by 
the object to be attained. The latter 
two determined the form of the primi¬ 
tive hut, and the first graced it with or¬ 
naments; and to these causes either sing¬ 
ly OP jointly, every kind of architectu¬ 
ral form may be traced. 

But when the form and manner of 
building huts had made some progress, 
the structure of these huts themselves 
would furnish the builders with new 
ideas, as men arc much more inclined to 
study from works of art than from na¬ 
tural objects. Accordingly Sir James 
Hall conceives the form and the ribs of a 
gothic ceiling to have been suggested by 
the internal boughs or ribs of a hut, and 
not by an avenue of trees; which your 
correspondent, Mr. Bauineister, will rea¬ 
dily perceive to he a coifipletely different 
theory of the origin oi vaulting from 
that noticed by Dr. Anderson; to whom 
on this occ.asion the palm of originality is 
not due, as the same idea had occurred to 
Bishop Warburton in his notes on Pope. 
I give the preference to Sir James Hall’s 
theory, because it appears more probable 
that the roofs of^he huts, or temporary 
buildings, erected for the use of the 
builders during the progress of the build¬ 
ing, would suggest the idea, than that it 
was borrowed from an avenue of trees; 
as it was not very likely that planted 
avenues of trees were common at that 
period, nor that the natural growth of a 
forest would be sufficiently regular to 
attract the attention of the builder.— 
^ Many suppose that the aisles of the go¬ 
thic cathedral had its prototype in the 
groves of the Druids; but^n reality the 
sublimity of the druidieial grove is a mere 
creature of the imagination, andhaSlitUa 
New Montult Mag.— -No. 46. 


aifinity to the suhliine grandenf of the 
usles of a Cathedral. 

It is the air of mystery that himgs 
around every thing relating to the 
Druids, aided by the awe and veneration 
which antiquity almost universally in¬ 
spires, that leads us to compare their 
groves and temples with the most sub¬ 
lime specimens of more modern art, But 
though the priests who erected the go¬ 
thic cathedrals might be actuated by mo¬ 
tives similar to those which produced the 
sacred groves and rude temples of the 
Druids; yet there appears to be too dis¬ 
tant a resemblance between them, to 
justify us in supposing the grove to have 
given the idea of a cathedral. On the 
other hand, a person engaged in design¬ 
ing a roof would naturally assist his ima¬ 
gination by referring to the one over his 
own head; and by giving order and 
symmetry to the wicker ribs, produce 
that strong andbeautiful species of vault- 
ii^ which characterizes the gothic style 
ofarchitecture. 

It is natural to reflect on the means 
that have been used to effect the same 
purpose by those that have gone before 
us, and hence it is that there is so little 
novelty in the production.s of modern 
art, particularly where the artist has 
deeply studied iinclcnt models. Filled 
with the ideas of their predecessors, mo¬ 
dern artists content themselv«.s in gene¬ 
ral with making trifling variations in 
those forms they have collected from 
existing works. 

The Greek architects h.aring no mo¬ 
dels before them, followed tlie dictates 
of real genius, consulted n.iture and the 
object they had proposed to accompbsh, 
and #rrifed at the first degree of excel¬ 
lence. In deuoration they selected from 
nature, whence the elements of all their 
ornaments were obtained. The same 
principles have been the guide of the 
gothic masters, like Shakespeare in ano¬ 
ther brarfch of the fine arts, their works 
are inimitable; and, like Shakespeare, 
they have transgressed every rule of me¬ 
chanical criticism. 

Among the Romans the arch was in 
use at an early period. The celebrated 
cloacm, which were built more than 
2000 years .ago, arc arched; the cloaca) 
raxxima having a trij Je ring of arch 
stones.* But the arch is quite incompa¬ 
tible with file Greek stjde of building, 
and if it were not wholly unknown to 


* Eustace’s Cloisasal Tour in Italy, vol. 
iii. p. ITO. 
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tlierai at least it wms not introduced into 
Wieir regular architecture, till it w'as de¬ 
based by the inti'oduction of foreign 
jirineiplcs. 

A greiiter distinction could not exist 
thiin that between the straight lintel of 
the Oroeks and the arch of the Romans; 
'yet tlic Romans u'erc so void of good 
taste as to Join them ; that is, on their 
own archimnn buildings to place the 
(ircck orders as ornaments—thus com¬ 
bining two principles of building so dis¬ 
tinct and dissimilar, tliat the inartificial 
junction is evident in almost all cjises. 

It is truly surprising that a coiupound 
and corrupted style, like that <vf the Ro 
mans, should have had so many imitators, 
and particularly among Hritish artists, 
where so many examples of a sii|)erior 
style exist. Just criticism, Imwever, is 
aived to silence by an appeal to what is 
called classical authority ; and because 
Cicero, Virgil, &c. &c. were Romans, 
every thing that was done by that peoj)lc 
must be a model of perfccti(!n. 

It is, hoyvever, ofteiier from a want of 
taste in the employer, than from any 
want of real taste or talent in a nation 
which gives a meretricious charc.cter to 
its architecture, — as extravagant and 
fanciful decoration, crowded till the eye 
finds no resting plact;. is thti delight (d‘ 
' ordinary people, who have no pleasure 
in chaste simplicity, because they do not 
look for fhe beautiful but for the fine. 

A poet or a painter may prodm^e a 
sjjecimen of his art in a garret, hot an 
architect, even when he g^ets the direc¬ 
tion of an edifice, is often obligrcd to com¬ 
ply with the capricious whims of his (‘lu- 
ployers, and therefore his works being 
scarcely his own, arc not ^ir subjects 
of criticism. • 

For this reason I Imvc'confincd myself 
to general remarks, and must leave the 
, application to the reader. 

D-T. 


80MB ACCOUNT OP PlllSCn EDWABO’s 
ISLAND, AND ITS ADVANTAOES AS A 
SETTLEMENT FOR EMHiKAN'I'S. 

THIS interesting i land, situated at 
the entrance of the gulph of Saint Law¬ 
rence, is about ‘>0 miles in length and 
no in breadth; it is entirely covered with 
wood, and is hounded on the east by the 
island of Cape Breton, which forms a 
barrier to protect it from the fury of the 
Atlantic, on the west by the province of 
New Brunswick, on the north by the 
(ihores of Newfoundland and Nova Sco¬ 
tia, which sweep it also to the south in a 


semicircle ; -it Is what sailors term '' land 
locked," and may be approached either 
by the river St, Lawrence or tlirough the 
Gut of Canso, a small strait, which sepa¬ 
rates the isle of Cape Breton from Nova 
Scotia. Breton, a considerable town on 
the main land, is only twenty-eight miles 
from Prince Edward's, to which place 
the packet goes weekly in summer and 
winter. The soil of the island is of 
a light chalky nature, every where 
mingled with marie, aniris by no means 
gravelly, or sandy, as it generally is 
tliroughout America. The air is keen in 
winter, but in summe.r cooled by re¬ 
freshing sliowers, and the sea breeze ; .so 
that it (litl'ers little from the climate of 
England, 'riiere are no mountains upon 
the island, which is one continued level: 
save what may be termed gradual slopes 
on the banks lif the rivers. Innumerable 
springs are found in every place ; and not 
only trout streams, but majestic naviga¬ 
ble rivers, capable of bearing vessels of 
the heaviest burthen, arc found jncrcing 
the country from every hay. 

Wherever the settler resides, he will 
find a stream at no great distance, which 
M’ill convey his timber to the seat of 
Government, or one of the most fre¬ 
quented ports ; an incalulahle benefit in 
a new scttbnnent, where cattle are scarce, 
and roads through the woods impassa¬ 
ble during one half of the year. 

On approaching the island it looks 
like an immense forest rising from the 
sea. Not much of the land has been 
cleared, compared with the numerous 
settlers upon it, who in general purchase 
two liundred :wrcs, and clear no more 
than twenty, wTiich suffices to keep them 
in allliience beyond their hopes or expec¬ 
tations. The soil is so rich, that it pro¬ 
duces seven-fold. A track of country, 
covered with lofty timber for more tlian 
three square miles, will be this year burnt 
down, and the ncxtrcit/iou/ pLou^hing will 
produce the finest cropjf of wheat, barley, 
and potatoes. Induulry is not required ; 
amusrmrnl is the sole duty of the farmer, 
and in following his plejisures he ensures 
bis profits. The produce of his farm is 
shipped off to Halifax or St. John’s, 
Newfoundland; (the latter place being 
entirely supplied with grain, vegetables, 
and live stock from Prince Edward's) 
and the returns arc alwfiys m.ade in 
specie, rum, sugar, tea and tobacco. If ^ 
the winters arc cold, the summers are ' 
warm; wil^strawberries and raspberries 
grow down to the very edge of the 
rivers, superior in size and flavour to any 
cultivated in England. The woods are 
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tladc with black currants, and cherries 
equally gfood, but little regarded by the 
settlers, who all enter into the timber, 
trade, u'ith a zeal that often proves 
fatal to their fanning concerns. Mutton 
18 very cheap, and pigs arc t(» be had for 
a mere trifle. The poorest families will 
sit down to a roast pig, wild ducks and 
salmon every day in the week; tlie 
latter being caught by the Indians, and 
S«ld for a glass of rum, or a charge of 
gunpowder, or given away for a word in 
praise of their squaws and children. 

As 1 mean not to confine myself to 
regularity of description, but set down 
what Comes first in my thoughts, I sliall 
here remark, that iand may lie pur¬ 
chased from Lord Selku-k or (icntnil 
Funniiiii's executors, in the best part of 
the island, at a dollar per acre, with tin? 
timber standing, or cleared laud at 
eighteen sliilliapi per acre for “ life ever¬ 
lasting;” such is the term used in a 
final freehold purchase on tlie island. 

There are upwards of six tliousarid 
Indian families settled in wig-wams or 
camps in the interior. 'I’hey arc service¬ 
able as hunters of hears, fishermen, and 
guides; but as servants they are of no 
use whatever: consequently the pay of 
a European labourer is high, from forty 
to fifty pounds per annum, lieing common 
wages. Rum is so cheap (not more than 
four shillings per gallon) that they 
generally drink themselves useless in 
two or three years. A person emi¬ 
grating with about fifty jmunds in 
liis possession could establish himself 
npou a farm of two liiindred acres, that 
with ease would returi^ him, iifter the 
second year, two hundred pounds per 
annum. Surely this is a prospect more 
inviting than any tli,e United States can 
offer to the man who either from a love 
of change, discontent, or ardour of spe¬ 
culation quits his native land.—A land 
I pronounce unequalled, with all its 
disadvantages ofyetty tyranny, merciless 
oppression, and overwhelming taxation, 
and which is, and 1 hope ever will be the 
envy of every other nation under the 
canopy of Heaven; but if my country¬ 
men will cmigrVe—let them go to a 
country, where protected by British 
laws, they will gain American adv:in- 
tages—advantages not to be jirocured 
in the United States—that foimtaih of 
0 infidelity, that grave of moral feeling,and 
hot-bed of every vice that can degrade 
and destroy human nature. I speak not 
rashly; my observations are founded 
on unprejudiced truths—truths which 
cannot be controverted. I am well ao- 


qnainted witli the United States^ and .all 
the delusions it offers to etnigrants.— 
Liberty, particularly to the ignorant, 
assuredly bears a most flattering sound,-- 
ami in the United States ’tis merely 
sound. As a proof of this, every person 
exclaims I!i favour of the goddess, and 
is ready (if able) to knock any Engiish- 
•maii down wii(» (lares iussert that she 
reigns upon a purer throne on his side 
of the Ati.'intic. 'I’lie great moral dis¬ 
tinction betwi.vt ralional and licentious 
liberty is unknown to tbe turbulent Ame¬ 
rican, .and tin; latter is decidedly tlic li¬ 
berty so much boasted of in that country, 
without one gentle approxiniati(.)ii to 
the. sober virtues of the funner; hence 
arrogmnee, (tstentation, and rudeness are 
to be s(;cn on the “ head and front of 
almost every citizen" you encounter. 

11 i.s from individuals, and not tJovern- 
ment, that an encouragement is h(;ld out 
to an emigrant settler, on Prince Ed¬ 
ward's Island, (so named when the 
1 )uke of Kent was governor of Halifax; 
it lieing formerly called St. .lolin’s.) The 
land is divided in lots amongst a number 
of powerful noblemen, whose, fathers or 
themselves served against Ainerifa in 
tlie war ofindependencc. None of them 
reside upon the island; but Lord Selkcrk 
h;is of late years been a frequent visi¬ 
tor. 'I'he agents arc men of accommodat¬ 
ing dispositions, easily dealt with ; and as 
lliey all keep stores, the puAhascr of 
land can <tbl:iin on credit every article 
requisite to cultivate his farm, provided 
his character and industry appear com¬ 
mendable ? 

Here at once is an inducement to an 
emigrant; he Ikus no occasion to carry 
more iritix the country than will puf- 
chase«his iTirm; every thing else will be 
furnished him.wmithe time of payment 
made agreeable to his circumstances. 
Will any man tell me In; (;an meet with 
this in the United States, where his per¬ 
son would be seized and imprisoned I'or 
two or three shillings by the most mer¬ 
ciful landlord. 

In Prince Edward’s Island also seed 
will generally be given for nothing the 
first year, and the second, for a small re¬ 
turn on the crop of the third or fourth ; 
payment will not even then be required, 
unless the crops have been uncommonly 
prolific. With such prospects who would 
madly throw himself into the centre of a 
forest without a friend to assist him, four 
or fi ve hundred miles distant from the sea ? 
The soilof Prince Edward's is so rich that 
it requires very little manuid labour; a 
marle-pit can be dug on every farm, 
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and the sea cuts «p the finest manure : 
the marsh lands bring hay of excellent 
quality; no hay seed is ever sown; the sea 
washesit during the winter, and in sum¬ 
mer the grass springs spontaneously. A 
fog is never seen over the island, and 
tempests, so common in the*United 
States, are but casual visitors. The yel¬ 
low fever never appears; and every breeze 
wafts health and perfume. Were I 
obliged to quit iny native soil, there is 
no part of America where I would reside 
in preference, either as an independent 
man or a farmer. All the comforts of 
life can be had by moderate exertion, or 
moderate expense,and all life's elegancies 
are attainable also. Society stands upon 
an amiable level; the farmer, the gen¬ 
tleman, the merchant mingle in harmony 
—titles are no recommendation, and 
distinctions of rank have there no 
place. 

There are no taxes levied; indeed 
such a thing is impossible where there is 
no representation. The House of 
Assembly is returned in the same man¬ 
ner as our Members of Parliament for 
the different lots or counties ; tliey have 
little to do except, regulate the repairs of 
roads and porl-duties. Justice is admi¬ 
nistered impartially by Judge Trcmlett, 
a man wliosc talents would do honour to 
a more exalted station than the one he 
at present renders respectable by his 
many public and private virtues; appeals 
can be (but never yet have been made) 
from his decisions to England, but not 
to Canada, of whieh Government the 
island is perfectly independent. 

More than forty sail of slims are 
employed in the timber trade to Europe; 
some of them six hundred tons burthen, 
and all built upon the islahd. jThe 
lumber trade to the West indies is great. 
Mewfunndland is entirely supplied from 
this island with live cattle, fowls, corn, 
fiotatoes, and even garden-stuff. There 
are upwards of five hundred sail of 
schooners belonging to the pl^(-e, from 
180 to 30 tons. These vessels are 
noted for their ugliness, but they are also 
famed for their durability; every farmer 
has one of his own, built by himself; the 
plan and the execution being done by 
the eye without the help of any architect. 
No wonder then they are ugly, but who in 
such a place prefers not use’ to beauty ? 
Cravass, rope and iron work come high, 
but timber being got at the door is a set 
©ff to that expense, and two cai^oes of 
potatoes sent to Newfoundland leave* 
the fwmer a clear veisel. iThiB mode 
of sMj^building much aitoniilwd mt at 


first. Man, onassietgd wkh mechaavMl 
ideas, can do much alone; foUowii^ tli« 
impulse prompted by his wants, he can do 
that which will answer his purposes, 
though he cannot do it elegantly. The fic¬ 
tions of Robinson Crusoe and Philip 
Quarl are not so difficult to be realized ue 
we at first imagine. Three-masted schoo* 
eiers, not common in Europe, arebuUt 
here for the West I ndies, and have a rapid 
sale; and above a thousand small craft 
are employed in the fishefics around the 
island. The means of defence are not 
great; a block-house and a small battery- 
guard the entrance of the bay, upon 
which Charlotte Town, the seat of 
Government, stands, and there is a militia 
excellently trained; the soldiers are now 
withdrawn, and in time of war they never 
exceeded 100 men. I'he governor, a 
brother to Sir Sydney Smith, is a colonel 
in the army, and much beloved on the 
island. Charlotte Town is well laid out, 
the streets crossing each other at eight 
angles. The houses all of wood are 
painted, so as to resemble stone, and have 
a handsome appearance from the bay ; 
the church is an elegant fabric; the 
Catliolic chapel, the theatre, and the 
market - house, have their respective 
claims to notice, and the shops or stores 
have a gay look, being all large and well 
supplied with every thing for fancy or 
use. The theatre has a company of 
amateurs, at the head of w bom is Major 
Holland, a veteran of the sock and 
buskin; the scenery, dresses and decora¬ 
tions have been bad from Europe at 
considerable expense. A stranger on 
first landing can be at no loss for ac¬ 
commodation. There are many taverns, 
where at least most excellent eating can 
be bad ; but the apartments partake too 
much of the liberty and equality of the 
United States. 

A person entering from the sea into 
an extensive river, surrounded by lofty 
forests, is agreeably surprised as he clears 
the block-house point, to see an elegant 
little town sprinkled over a green descent, 
before which numerous ships displax. 
their colours, and give you at once an 
idea of comfort and prospBrity. People 
from all parts of the island attend 
the market once a week, which looks 
much like an English country fair. 
Three rivers meet at Charlotte Town, 
down which the farmers’ boats bring 
corn, cattle, potatoes, hops, vegetable*, 
&c. and the Iqdian canoes, fish of every 
kind, wild geese, ducks and partridges. 
The market is well stocked, and the 
salt rapid; by in the afternoon 



a& are on wiuf afaln for the oountrjr; 
the farmer carrying witli him rum, sugar, 
tea, and tobacco, and indeed every thing,. 
« there are very few stores'in tlie 
island but what arc in the capital, and 
large villages. The dress of the coun¬ 
try people, consists of a jacket and trow- 
sers, made of thick, coarse, grey cloth, 
in every farm house. European cloth 
and apparel of every kind, is the 
dearest article <^n the island. In the 
latter end of the summer, or as it 
is called here “the fall,’’ the far¬ 
mer launches his largest boat, decked 
over, stores her well with rum, tobacco, 
and potatoes, for ballast as well as food, 
and sails for the lisiiery. Cod, inackarel 
and herrings are iiad in abundance ; the 
herrings arc larger than any mackare! in 
a London market. Thusprovided with salt 
and loose staves, casks are soon set up 
and filled. Many of these vessels cure fish 
also for sale at Charlotte Town in winter. 
This does not occupy more than the 
three last weeks of summer, and on the 
farmer's return, about the iOth of De¬ 
cember, he finds the frost set in, which 
puts a period to all out-door labour til) 
next May. The snow, which is never very 
deep, freezes as it fails, and it never falls 
after January. The farmer has a well 
of water in liis kitchen: his cellar is 
filled with potatoes; over-head is spread 
his corn to dry, in the store end of his 
bouse are his barrels of fish, rum, tobacco, 
cabbages, .and all sorts of vegetables, the 
cold preserving them from putrefaction. 
A cow, when killed, hangs till it is con¬ 
sumed, without a grain of salt being 
thrown over it. Th ’ sidessjf his wooden 
habitation are well caulked, and it is 
warmer than a stone edifice. His wood, 
ready cut, is piled in front of the house, 
— his fire in a constant hlaze reaches 
half up the chimnev - his wife spins and 
sings- his children phv rootul —as even¬ 
ing closes neighbours drop in -the to¬ 
bacco pouch is handed i»wn from the 
shelf—the pipes are set glowing-and 
ever a hearty glass of rum punch the 
contented farmer thanks God who gave 
him resolution to become an emigrant on 
Pnnee Edward’s Island. Winter is the 
season of holiday; the sledges are now 
put in motion, and wrapt in bear-skins, 
visiting commences with a horse and 
sledge. A man can travel at ease over 
^the snow forty miles a day. Society is 
hot distant, except in the villages. 

Bedegne is a small town on the 
western coast, standing upon a fine hay, 
and having a large sharti of tradst it 
it the place next in rank to the capital. 


and has a church and scbool-hoiMe; the 
land near it is the best bn the island, 
and the streams are admirably calcu¬ 
lated for dm ing saw mills/ I know far¬ 
mers here wlio have five hundred clear 
acres in tiJJage, and are very wealthier. 
Mr. Cain]d)ell, colonel of the militia, and 
a magi.> t !'ate, h is lciilt himself a mansion 
*liere, vl .ch s ?r size uud elegance is 
.superioi- to ii’i’f on the island ; and 
1 migiit ica ! also for beauty of situation. 
The same ;;cn<!c maa has just completed 
a bridge u.cs toe river, facing his 
stores, ;j{ 0 'iV'ct long and '25 broad; 
however the ft; Jians have one larger in 
di:aei!s!Ou-, in;! more elegantly built. 

Peri.ips a iiKire elignble spot than 
Bedegne dins not offer to a new settler. 
The town is rising fast, and Colonel 
C/ampbell sells land even one third 
cheaper than some of the proprietors. 
Hereafter, in my hints to settlers, I will 
call attention particularly to this place, 
where I spent some happy days on my 
tour, and acquired considerahlc iiil’ornwir 
lionfrom the surrounding farmers, who 
are all well informed men, iind happy— 
no rent no taxes to pay - not a painful 
thought to interrupt the pillow of his 
repose. The farmer wlio has brought 
out all his family, and centered all his 
future views in the island must be pros¬ 
perous, and ought to he Viappy; - every 
gale wafts him health—every ,,stream 
yields him trout, s: linon and eels—every 
bush affords him fruits of various kinds; 
and while the nii t, cherrv, currant, goose- 
herry, strawberry, apples, pluiu:-, and 
pears invite his plunking, his cows give 
him milk without any care to fee 1 them. 
If he wants sugar, the maple tree has 
only to' be hkd to procure it in abun¬ 
dance ; and if he desires g.imc, the hare, 
tlie pheiisant amf th8 partridge, are do¬ 
mesticated at his very threshold. The in¬ 
dependent farmer, attached to a rural 
life, approaching our ideas of the pastoral 
ages, will find all his wishes here. The 
farmer, who emigrates in search of 
peace and competence, with a full de¬ 
termination to realize the latter .and en¬ 
joy the former, will find them in no part 
of America so e asily attained as in PrincA 
Edward's Island. 


ON MELaNCIlOLt. 

« The joy of grief.”—OMtati. 

That the mind of man should derive 
gratification from the excitement of those 
seniatioB* which a« in themselves pain¬ 
ful, ii e paradox Mo ntytMwrieui to he 
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solved; liut, that the seeds of delight 
are not urifrcqiicntly implanted by the 
hand of sorrow, is an observation more 
generally allowed tlian accounted for. 
r'ontenelJe says, “ tliat though pleasure 
and pain are sentiments so entirely dif¬ 
ferent in tTTemselves, yet they do not 
differ materially in tlieir cause • as it ap¬ 
pears that the movement of pleasure 
pushed too f<r becomes pain, and the 
movement of pain a little moderaterl be¬ 
comes plensuTc.” Difficulties certainly 
increase p:issi<Mvs of every kind, and by 
rousing our attention, and exciting our 
active powers, produce an emotion which 
nourisiics the prevailing affection. No- 
tlung endears a. friend so iniieh as sorrow' 
for liis death: tlie |)leasnre of his Bociety 
has not so powerful an inflneuci'; and 
wliilst w'e look hack with keen regret on 
scenes of liap|)iiiess, dissi/i;:ted hy nnfor- 
seen niisfortuKe, and not by oiir own 
nnworthiness, our woes are qualified 
by that mysterioii.s and indescribitl.ile 
feeling whicli 0.ssian has so expressively 
denominated the “joy of grief.” 

“ \sk the faith fill youth , 
tMiy the cold urn of lier whom long In’ lo>'rd 
So nfUm fills Ills arms, bo often draws 
Ilia lonely footsteps, silent and unKeen, 

To pay the niotirnfiil tribute of his leais. 
Oh! he will tell you that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne’er seduce his bosom to forego 
Those sacred, hours, when stealing IVoni the 
noise ‘ 

Of care and envy, sweet remembrance 
soothes, 

With virtue's kindest looks, his aching breast. 

And turns Tiis tears to rapture !’’ 

Akensuic. 

“ Melancholy,” observes Steele, “ is 
the true arid proper delight of men of 
knowledge and virtue. Th? pltdsurcs 
of ordinary beings arc iai their pa.ssioiis, 
but the seat of this delight is in tlic un¬ 
derstanding.” '['here is much trutli in 
this remark. The indulgence of melan¬ 
choly tends frequently to strengthen aud 
ameliorate the lieart. It elitinguishes 
the passions of envy and ill-will, corrects 
(he pride of prosperity, and heats down 
that fierceness and insolence which is apt 
to get into the minds of the daring and 
fortunate. Few' individuals are so gross 
and uncultivated, as to be incapable, at 
certain moments, and amid certain com¬ 
binations of ideas, of feeling that sublime 
influence on the spirits—that soft and 
tender abstraction from the cares and 
vexatious of the world, which steals upon 
the soul, 

And fils it to hold converse with the Gods.” 

Such a fi|ame of mind raises and en¬ 


courages that sweet and lofty enthusiasm 
which wanns the imagination at the 
sight of the glorious and stupendous 
works of our Creator; it leads us 
To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell. 
To slowly tract: the forest's shady scene. 
Where things that own not man’s dominion, 

, dwell, 

And mortal feet have ne'er, or rarely been, 
To climb the trackle.s9 mountain all unseen 
With the wild flock that n^ver needs a fold; 
Alone o’er steefis and foaming falls to lean; 

--—--to hold 

Converse with nature's God, and see his 
stores unrolled. Byron. 

There are two kinds of inelanclioly, 
which may he thus distinguishedFirst, 
that of tiic swain—of the mind which 
contemplates nature but in the grove or 
the cottage; secondly, tiuit of the scho¬ 
lar and the philosopher; of the intellect 
which lias ranged through the mazes of 
science, and which lias formed its deci¬ 
sions upon vanity and happiness, from 
frequent intercourse with man, and upon 
extensive knowledge and experience, 
'i’hc iiielarirlioly of the swain is finely de¬ 
picted in the following beautiful song 
from Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Nice 
Valour, or the Passionate Madman — 
Hence all you vain delights. 

As shiirt as are tlie nights 

Wherein you spend your folly; 
There's nought in life so sweet. 

If wise men were to see it, 

Jiut only Me/ancko/y, 

0 sweetest IBc/ancIwly ! 

^Velcotne crossed arras and fixed eyes, 

A sigh tliat piercing niortilies, 

A look llial's fastened to the ground,* 

A tongue chained up without a sound! 

Fountain heads and pathle.ss groves, 

J’lacL's which pale jiassion loves. 

Moonlight walks, when all tlie fowls 
Are warmly housed, save batsand owls, 

A midnight bell—a parting groan. 

These are the thoughts we feed upon ; 
Then stretch our liones in a still gloomy 
valley; * 

Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely M«- 
ia ne holy ! 

Of this song 1 lie construction is par¬ 
ticularly to be adrnircil. It is divided 
into three parts. The first part displays 
moral melancholy: the second the person 
or figure: and the third the circumstances 
which create the feeling. 

Contemplative, melanclioly — tliat of’ 
the scholar and the philosopher, has been 

* “ With*a sad leaden downward cast.” 

Milton. 

" With leaden eye that loves the ground.” 

Gray, 
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fiiwly personified'by Aii/ton in tbe ful- 
lowinjf verses:— 

Comejieiisivc riun,devout and pure, • 

Sober, stedtast, and demure. 

All in a rube of darkest ^rain. 

Flowing with majestic train. 

And sable stole of Cyprus lawn, ' 

0\ er thy decent shoulders drawn; 

Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

Witli even step and musing gait, 

And looks conmiercing with tlie skies, 

Thy rapt soul sittiBg in thine eyes: 

There held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble, till, 

With a 8^ leaden downward cast. 

Thou lix them on the earth at last. 

Jl Ptnseroso- 

I’here appears to be soincthinjj em¬ 
blematical in these lines — 

Hail, thou goddess sage and holy. 

Hail, divinest Melancholy, 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of liuinan sight. 

And therefore to our weaker view 
O'erlaid with black, staid wisdom’s hue. 

Jt Pcnuproso. 

Conteiiiplative melancholy is again 
alluded to in Comus— 

‘•Musing Melancholy most affects 
The pensive secrosy of desert cells. 

Far from the cheerful haunts of men and 
licrds.” 

Same lines, prefixed to Burton’s“Ana- 
toniie of Melancholy,” seem also to have 
afforded Milton many hints for his II 
Peuseroso— 

\^ hen 1 go musing all alone, 

Thinking of divers things foreknown; 

When I build castles in the air, 

Void of sorrow, void of care. 

Pleasing myself with phantasms sweet, 
Methinks the time runs very lleet; 

All my joys to this are folly . 

Nought si> sweet as Melancholy ! 

W’hen to myself, I act and .smile, 

W^th pleasing thoughts the time beguile. 

By a Vwook side, or wood so green. 

Unheard, unsought for, and unseen, 
Methiuks 1 hear, methinks I see 
Sweet music, wondrctis melody. 

Towns, palaces, and cities fine, 

Rare booties, gallant ladies shine; 

All other joys to this are folly. 

Nought so sweet as Melancholy! 

BurtMs Prefatory Versen. 

Melanehuly has elicited t!ic praises also 
of many of our mora modern authors ; 
and as juxtaposition forms an elegant 
entertainment to the lovers of poetry, 
^ 1 shall conclude this article by tlie ad 
duction of such passages from our later 
poets, as may appear to illustvatc; my oh- 
servatiofiB.* 

* As the greater part of these quotations 


Thera >8 a mood, 

I sing not to the vacant or the young/ 

There is a kindly mood oi Melancholy, 
That.wings the soul and points it to the skies. 

Ayer's I'leete. 

Few know that elegance of soul refined. 
Whose soft sensation tcels u quicker joy 
•From Melancholy's scenes, than tlie dull 
pride 

Of tasteless splendor and mugnificence 
Can e’er afford. 

fVurfon's Pleasures of Melancholy. 

J. Warton also invokes melancholy in 
Ids ode to Fancy- 

Goddess of the tearful eye. 

Who lov’st with folded arms to sigh. 

Is there who ne’er thore mvstic transports 
felt, 

Of solitude and Melancholy born, 

He newlsnot woo the muse, he is her scorn. 

Beatlie's Minstrel, 
And again in tl>p same poem— 

To the pure soul by fancy's fire refined. 

Ah ! what is mirth but turbulence onholj'. 
When with die charm compared of heaven¬ 
ly Ali-lanchohj ! 

Ibid. 


With eyes up-raised, as one iaspired, 

Pale Melancholy sat retired. 

And from her wild sequestered seat. 

In notes, by distance, mode more sweet. 
Poured through the mellow horn»her pen¬ 
sive soul.— Collins' Ode to the Passions. 


Oh lead ino,queen sublime, to solemn glooms, 
To ruined seats, to twilight cells and Ixiwers, 
M here thoughtful Melancholy loves to muse 
Her favourite midnigfit haunts. 

fVarlon's J'leasures of Melancholy, 

Goddes:»of Sowncast eye, upon whose brow 
Misfortune’s hand^ctuns dimly to have drawn 
Her tints of pining hues, to thee belong 
The visionary tribes ol busy thought. 

That crowd, in nameless shapes, the mental 
eye: 

Oh teach m £5 gentle maid, with hermit step 
Thy haunts to find, and ever at thy shrine 
To bend unseen, an bumble \otary. 

Headly's Invocation to Melancholy. 

Cease to blame my Melancholy, 

Tho’ with sighs anil folded arms 
1 muse in silence on lier charms ; 
Censure not, I know *tis folly. 

Yet these mournful thoughts po.ssessing, 
Such delights I find in grief, 

T'liat, could heaven afford relief. 

My fond heart would scorn the blessing. 

Sir J. Moore. 


are from memory, my readers will probably 
excuse any trifling inaccuracy. 
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From whkfa th«re h no doubt but Ro- 

I fers hwTovred the followings welUknpwn 
iues 

•Go, you may call it madness—folly. 

You shall not chase my gloom away, 
I'bere’s such a charm in Melancholy 
I would not, if I could, be |;ayT 

Oh if you knew the pensive pleasure 
That fills my bosom when 1 sigh, ' 
You would not rob me of a treasure, 
Monurchsaretoo poor to bay. 


The following sonnet is by the author 
of the foregoing observations, who has 
neither the scholar's melancholy, which 
is emulation; nor the musician's, which 
is fantastical; nor the courtier's, which is 
proud; nor the soldier’s, which is ambi¬ 
tious ; nor the lawyer's, which is politic ; 
nor the lady's, which is nice ; nor the lo- 
Ter's, which is all these ; but a melancholy 
of his own, compounded of many simples, 
extracted from many objects ; and indeed 
the sundry contemplation of his travels, 
on which his often rumination wraps him 
in a most humorous sadness.”* 

TO HELAVCHOLV. 

Sweet nymph of tears! Groddess of downcast 
eye! 

Thee have I loved from childhood's ear¬ 
liest hour. 

With thee have loitered in the muses’ 
bower, 

Cheatinjl; slow time with pensive minstrelsy ! 
Far from the phrenzied crowd ’tis thine to 
stray, 

WTiere wildly warbling from her secret 
cell. 

The bird of eve—the love-lorn Philomel— 
Pours on the ear of night her sorrowing lay. 
Sweet power! not irksome is thy mild control. 

For thou canst all those plensing thoughts 
bestow ^ 

Which genius gatker^ from the springs 
of woe, 

\ud yield a chastened pleasure to die soul; 
Taught through thy veil, the world at large 
to scan, 

I deem no Uiss on earth as ^permanent to 
OUiD ! W. 


A\ECnOTKS OP INFIDEL MORALITY. 
MR. editor, 

WHILE the zeal of believer* in re¬ 
vealed religion is on the alert to spread 
its truths from one hemisphere to the 
other, the craft of infidelity is no less 
.aetive in endeavouring to undermine 
the influence of Christianity at home. 
Hence obsolete tracts are dragged forth 
from the dormitory wharethey hare been 
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suffered to lie for years ; and 
newly vamped with other names, are 
obtruded upon the world as unanswer¬ 
able performances. The old cant pf 
philosophical morality is assumed for this 
attempt to rob men of their creed, and 
the maxims of Epienrus, and the doe- 
trines of Mohammed, are put upon an 
equal footing with the laws of Christ I 
But though 1 trust there is no great dan¬ 
ger to be apprehended from such mise¬ 
rable efforts to disseminate deism, 1 
think it right that the public should be 
guarded against the poison now vending 
under the roecious appellation of philo¬ 
sophy. “ By their fruits yc shall know 
them,” was the monition of Him who 
was wiser than men, when speaking of 
the arts of deceivers. If, therefore, the 
writers on the side of infidelity arc bet¬ 
ter guides than Christian teachers, the 
excellence of their principles must be iqi- 
parent in their conduct. Let us then 
examine the characters of these lumi¬ 
naries, and observe what chance of moral 
improvement there is in exchanging the 
Old Testament for the Shastcr, the pro¬ 
verbs of Solomon for the precepts of 
Confucius, or the doctrines of the Gos¬ 
pel for the injunctions of the Koran. 
With this view I send you some anec¬ 
dotes of leading infidel writers, pur¬ 
posing to follow them with others at a 
future time, if you should deem the pre¬ 
sent collection deserving a place in your 
Magazine. W. J. 

AFOSTACY. 

Of the loose and indeterminate tex¬ 
ture of sceptical minds, a remarkable 
proof appear? in the fact, that tliree 
principal writers, whose works may be 
denominated the arsenal of infidelity, 
turned from Protestantism to Popery; 
and then, after becoming nominal Pro¬ 
testants again, sunk into a state of abso¬ 
lute deism. These were Bayle, of 
whom it is difficult to say, whether he 
was a Mantchean Fatalist, or a mere 
Latitudinarian; Tindal, who to keep 
his fellowship under James the Second, 
professed his belief in traneubstantiation, 
and at the revolution took the oaths of 
allegiance and the sacrament; lastly. 
Gibbon, whose character was marked 
by a double apostacy; first in religion 
and afterwards in politics; when from 
bc'ing a flaming patriot, a hold antago¬ 
nist of Lord North, he. accepted a seatV 
at the Treasury, and became one of die 
members*of the Board of Trade. A 
keen writer of that day thus addressed 
him on this defection from his party: 
** Lord North hired you as a Imthrul 
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urraot; but as it is not in his province 
you your tftsk, neither liad he the 
fixing of your appointments. 'J'he one 
must be settled as the other was decreed, 
in «*<o/Aerplace besides Downing-strcct; 
and believe me, for perhaps you do not 
know it, his lordship acts precisely the 
part of the maiitcr of a registcr-t)tiice. 
His business, is to prefer, not to deter¬ 
mine or finally chuse, much less to fix 
the quantum of wages. Your duty and 
interest make it^ necessary yoit should 
look another way. dome i'orth as a 
volunteer; plunge deeper, if possible, 
into political apustacy and ingratitude, 
and v(pur fortune will be built, as on a 
rock." 

HOBKES. 

The philosopher of Malmesbury, as 
h« affected to be called, had a very con¬ 
venient morality of his own, and one 
that, from its flexibility, would never 
endanger a man under any external cir- 
ruiustaaces. It was his ruling principle, 
that the end justified the means, which, 
in his familiar conversation, he thus 
illustrated : “ Were f to he east into a 
deep pit, and the Devil should chance to 
put down his cloven foot, 1 certainly 
would lay hold of it to accomplish my 
deliverance.” 

Agreeable to this maxim he flattered 
Cromwell, though a royalist in his lie.art; 
and after tlie Restoration, he contributed 
to the corruption c,!' the court by his 
writings, fl.jt llohbes, with all his 
logical suhtlety. could nut allay the fears 
wiiirh the jirospect of futurity conjured 
up in his solitary iiiumcnts. He dreaded 
to be left alone, and a fit of the tooth¬ 
ache flirew hiirs int j an agony of appre- 
hetisioii At I be .nge of ninety be or¬ 
dered a "Teat coat that should last him 
three year ■, when he intended to liave 
another of the same kind. Even then 
his tcn.»city : f life was so strong, that 
when a ladv of his acquaintance endea¬ 
voured to tiiru his^thoughts towards .'t 
future state, he rudely interrupted her 
with vehement protestations against all 
discourse about death, or as he used to 

•all it, “ taking a leap in the dark." 

• 

RPINORA. 

This man was an Epicurean in tin) 
fullest sense of the appellation; for in 
one of his printed letters, speaking of 
J;lie effects of his doctrine, that the ma- 
'^■terlal universe is the Deity, he says, 

1 am liappy wliiLst I enjoy my opinion, 
and pass ray life easily, merrily, and 

t leasantly, without tears and sighs." 
Fpon this passage, Dr. Nieuwentyt ob- 
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serves: “ Let wise men judge whether 
these words shew a philosopher sceldug 
.after truth, or an ob.«tinatc atheist that 
will not be convinced, les/ it should spoil 
hi:) mirth.” 'i'he same iugenious physi¬ 
cian says, “ If is very certiiin that 
Spinosa, fo .avoid beiTig disquieted, whilst 
he lay upon his death bed, would not 
•admit of any discourse about a future 
state, and the certainty or uncertainty 
of his own opinions, which shows that 
he was no true philosopher, .and tJiat he 
could not endure f he trial of his princi¬ 
ples at the moment when the applic<ation 
of them was of the utmost importance.” 
Jf moral philosophy, as it is called, does 
not enable men to look with confidence 
beyond this life, what reliance can be 
plhced upon its rules and deductions in 
regard to present duty ? 

TOLAXD. 

This confident writer w.as the natural 
sou of an Irish priest of the Romish per¬ 
suasion, whogavT. liini, liowever, a good 
education, wliicii he repaid bv ingratitude, 
and was disc.trded for his irrcgul.-witiee. 
He then turned Presbyterian, and be¬ 
came a violent repnblioin, an inveterate 
enemy to the clmrch of England, as 
well as to the communion in whicli he 
had been originally bred. But liis habits 
would not comport well with his new 
connexions, and he then made an open 
profession of deism, in which cause he 
actually embarked as a missionary, 
writing b;.'oks against (lliristianitv in 
England, and travelling over the con¬ 
tinent, as far .as Poland, for the purpose 
of di.ssemiriating the principle.s of infi¬ 
delity. At length he refiirnod to Imu- 
don, where all on a sudden be lost his 
credit with^tbe party by whom Ire was 
suppor^d, m consequence of a silver 
spoon being iniss1iig«at an entertainment 
given by a wealthy merchant, who 
thought it honour io he of no reli¬ 
gion. Whether the spoon was ever 
found, or wjiether there were any just 
grounds for suspecting 'Poland of the 
theft, the fact proves in what little esti¬ 
mation Ills moral principles were held 
by those who employed his t.ilcnts 
against revelation. Yet this man is still 
ci'ied up by some modern sceptics and 
republicans, v. ho are continually poach¬ 
ing in his writings for arguments or quib¬ 
bles on the subject of (Ibristianitv. One 
position impudently maint.iined by To- 
land was, that our Lord did not actually 
die on the cross, and therefore the re¬ 
surrection could be no miracle. This 
absurdity has aroeared in a contempo¬ 
rary Magaxitte with comiuendatiun. 

VoL. X. R 
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BOLINBUOKS AND MALLET. 

It 16 , well known that David Mallet, 
after swindling' the Duchess of Marlbo¬ 
rough out ot five hundred pounds to 
write a book which he never began, be¬ 
came to<'ui-cater to the infidel of Batter- 
aca, the man who turned hi* political 
prindplcg, or rather conduct, from side 
to side, just as suited hk interest, he-, 
fraying and robbing all who put confi¬ 
dence in his professions. Belinhroke, 
after running a course of private de¬ 
bauchery and public treachery, faithless 
alike to God and man, left a magazine of 
papers to liis friend, if such characters 
can he said to have friends, with injunc¬ 
tions to publish them when the carcase 
of the author should be deposited in the 
vault of his ancestors. Mullet contrived 
by puffing to excite a wonderful expecta¬ 
tion in tlie literary world, ;i.ml some fear 
in the minds of serious believers. It 
was said tliat the foundations of reveal¬ 
ed religion would be shaken by this ,tre- 
raeudous explosion, and about the time 
when the publication w'as to take place, 
which, according to the custom of the 
trade at that period, was fixed at twelve 
o'clock OB an appointed day. Mallet, 
in the circle of a select company, pulled 
out his watch, aud exclaimed, “ Gentle¬ 
men, is half an hour Christianity wUl 
sicken f' It was in allusion to this in¬ 
famous boast that Jolmson called Bolin- 
broke “ sneaking coward, who, having 
charged a blunderbuss up to the muzzle 
gainst religion, left a scoundrel to draw 
the trigger!" 

itiriHE. 

When this subtle metaphysician and 
self-deceiving sceptic, published his first 
work, he at Gie same time printed a 
pamplilet for the purposc*of gexciting 
general attention |o •his book. I'he 
title of this tractate, is “ An abstract of 
a book lately published, cntituled, aTrca- 
tise of Human Nature, &c. wherein the 
cluef argument of that hook is farther 
illustrated and explained." l ibndon, print¬ 
ed for C. Borhet (it should be Corbet) 
at Addison's head, over against .St. Dun- 
stan's church, in Fleet-street: price six¬ 
pence." 

'rhfi pamphlet, consisting of two oc¬ 
tavo sliccts, is, in fact, an abridgment of 
the w'ork which it recommends ; and in 
the preface are these modest remarks:— 
“ The book seemed to me to have such 
an air of singularity and novelty as churn¬ 
ed the attention of the public; especially 
if it be found, as the author seems to 
tOAnuate, that were his philosophy re- 
eeired, we must alter, from the founda¬ 


tion, the greatest part of the scienoes. 
Such bold attempts are always adxai^ 
tageous in the republic of letters, because 
they shake off the yoke of authority, ac¬ 
custom men to think for themselves, give 
new limits,” which men of genius may 
carry lurther, and by the very oppositton 
illustrate points wherein no one before 
suspected any difficulty. 

“ The author muist he contented to 
wait with patience for some time before 
the learned W'orld can agree in tlieir sen¬ 
timents of. his performance. ’Tis Ida 
misfortune that he cannot miike an np- 
pcal to the people, who in all masters of 
common reason and eloquence are found 
so infallible a tribunal. He must bj*. 
Judged by the few whose verdict is more 
aj>t to be corrujffed by partiality and pre¬ 
judice, especially as no one is a proper 
judge in these subjects, who has not often 
thought of them; and s,ui'h are jt,pt to 
form to themseh'CB sj'stcms of their own 
which they resolve not to relinquish. 1 
hope the author will excuse me for inter- 
m^dling in this aflair, since my aim is 
only to increase bis auditory, bv remov¬ 
ing some difficulties which have kept 
many from appreheiwling his meaning.” 

This may be called critical puffinp:'; but 
as reviews were not then in request, the 
effects produced by it must have been in¬ 
considerable. 

It is not generally known that Hume, 
out of vanity and enmity to religion, 
caused two pamphlets, compiled from 
Spinosa's Tractatus Politico I’heoiogicus, 
to be reprinted at London in ]7G3," The 
first is cntituled, “Tractatus de Miraculis 
auctore spectatissimo,” and the second, 

“ Tractatus db primis duudecim Vet.” 

Both pieces are in Latin ; but the first 
h;i8 an English dedication to David 
Hume, “ the most .iccomplished man, 
the noblest and most axmte philosopher 
of this age I!” It is very remarkable, 
however, that botli pamjjhlets, though 
taken from two obscure octavo volumes 
of miscellanie.s printed at Amsterdam, 
arc passed off as entirely original articles. 
Such is the honesty of moral philoso¬ 
phers, who take upon them to dispel tlm 
clouds of Kuperstitioa, and to purge the 
visual organs of man's understanding, 

Hume has been cried up by his atl- 
mirers as a man of benevolence, and of 
the most equable temper, which he is said 
to have shewn most cxcmplarily in thA 
prospect of dissolution. This sort oP 
apathy, however, is of little value, and 
will 'hardly be any recommendation 
of deism, when we see so many instances 
of a total want of feeling at the gallow's. 
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What must that man's sensibility hare 
been, who first undermined his mother’s 
faitlj in ttic doctrines of the {^ospel; aqd 
Tirhen at the last she wanted tlie solace of 
his presence, and the comforts of his phi- 
losopliv, to smooth the path of death, 
denied aer l.'oilithe one and the other ?— 
Yet such was David Hume, who artfully 
made a convert of his parent, and then • 
avoided iier sig^ht when she stood in need 
of his consolation! How ditferent was 
this from the Conduct of Melancthon, 
whose motlier asking' him what she 
should believe amidst the religious divi¬ 
sions of tlie age, at the same time repeat¬ 
ing her old prayers, the ])ious son cheered 
her hy desiring that she w'Ould goon in 
the same course, and leave questions to 
disputants. 

Gray the poet, in a letter to Dr. Beat- 
tie, has given the following discriinin'at- 
ing opinion of this celebrated writer: —■ 

“ I have always thought David Hume 
a pernicious writer, and believe lu^ has 
done as miicli mischief here as he has in 
his own country. A turbid and shallow 
stream often appe.ars to our apprelieii- 
sions very deep. A professed sceptic can 
be governed by nothing but his passions 
(if he has any) and interests; and to be 
masters of his philosophy wc need not his 
books or advice, for every child is capable 
of the same thing without any study at 
all. That childish nation, the French, 
have given him vogue and fashion, ami 
we, as usual, have learned from them to 
admire him at second hand." 


cm LITERARY LONGEVITY. 

MR. 15DITOR, , 

SOLOMON has said that much study 
is a weariness of the flesh, and it has 
been a commonly received hpinion that 
a sedentary life is injurious to health, and 
tends to abridge the days of hard stu¬ 
dents. Without entering physically into 
the question, 1 am apt to think that the 
notion may be clq^sed among vulgar er¬ 
rors; and that it is much like the prm- 
dice taken up against the use of coffee 
and tea. Some one having maintained, 
ih the presence of Ponteiielle, that coffee 
was a slow jJoison, the philosopher 
shrewdly replied, “ I can hear testimony 
to the slowness of its operation, having 
been in the daily habit of taldng it for 
the space of four-score years, and 1 am 
' not dead yet 1" 

So with regard to the exercise of the 
inteHert, instead of wearing men out, I 
anr inclined to believe that it has a con- 
effect; when I look over the list 
of mgh liierary'characters, who have far 


exceeded the common agO of mortality. 
The celebrated writer of whom 1 have 
just related an anecdote, himself passed 
his hundredth year. Of his very learned 
contryman, Hiiet, bishop of Avranches, 
who reached his ninety-first year, it was 
iiigenioukly observed hy a cotemporary 
w'riter, that aii Athenian who had lived 
to so great an age, might have boasted Of 
having seen Sophocles and Euripides, 
Apelles and Praxiteles, Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, Tliucydldes and Xeno¬ 
phon, Aristophanes .and Menander.” In 
England Sir Hans Sloane died at the age 
of ninety-two; Sir Christopher Wren at 
ninety-one; and their coininon friend 
the illustrious Newton, in his eighty- 
fourth year; while Halley reached the 
period of eighty-six, and the profonnd 
inathenuitician Oughtred died at tlus 
ago of eighty-eight. It has been said 
that a controversial spirit is injurious to 
the mental faculties; and that by creat¬ 
ing vexation it hurts the constitution; 
yet Whiston, who was all his life en>- 
liroiled in disputes, exceeded eighty-four ; 
and tlie two rival polemics, Sherlock and 
Hoadle V, after having been half a century 
at war with eac-h other, terminated their 
career the same year, one at the age of 
eighly-fivc, and the other at eiglity-three. 
Bishop Warburton also, in spite of his 
continual skirmishings, attained his 
eighty-first year, and his antagonist, 
John Wesley, whose hand wns against 
every man, and every man’s band against 
him, finished his extmordinary course 
at the age of eighty-eight, which wa.s 
the age of the venerable commenta¬ 
tor VVhitby. But of the list of antiquaries 
and miscellaneous writers 1 shall only 
mention Sir Henry Spelinan, who died 
at the ag^ of eighty, John Stowe at the 
same age, andhig continuator, Strype, 
at ninety six; Dr. Stukeley reached four¬ 
score; honest Izaack Walton kept the 
angler death at bay till lus ninetieth year; 
Sir William Dugdale lived to be eighty- 
one, and Bishop Cumberland to be eighty- 
six, which was also the age of that most 
indefatigable writer John Evelyn. The 
ornament of the la w,chancellor D'Agues- 
seau in France, died at eighty-thrCe ; the 
mathematician Du Hamel at the same 
age; the great Thuanus was eighty- 
four, and Ezekiel Spanheim eighty-One. 
Waller the poet died at eighty-two; Ro¬ 
bert Ainsworth, the lexicographer, lived 
to be eighty-three; the author of thO 
Night Thoughts possessed his facoltieis 
at eighty-four; the elegant echoTar 
Bishop Percy lived to be eighty-ttro; 
Df. Bmjamin Franklin closed hla vaiie- 
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((ated and useful life at tlie period of 
eiglity-six ; and that hrijj^ht ornament of 
classic lore Jacob Bryant at the age of 
cight)'-tiine. 

'riiu i( appears from tbese instimees, 
to wbieli iniiny more might have been 
added I'roin the liistory of letter* aiu iont 
and modern, tliat even the severer sci¬ 
ences are not unfavourable to the prolon¬ 
gation of humiin life ; “the great art of 
u'liicli,” as the poetic teacher says, “ is to 
inaiiagc v/ell the restless mind.” 

Jamks Falki,axti. 

Auguat ■% Iblfl. 

TYRANNY OP THE EONG PAULIAKENT. 

MR. KJHTOR, 

ALL history shows that they who 
make tlie greatest noise about (‘i^ il and 
religious liberty are themselves, wliere 
they have aulboiity, the most lyraiiiiical 
and intolerant. In these days, n ben the 
spirit of factimi is inccssantlv eniploved 
in weakening the principlesot obedience, 
which ron.'-titute tJie only sure security 
of political hapfiiness, it M’ill Isc found 
on examination that the iu alots for re¬ 
form arc far cnougli from possessin.g tl;e 
virtues of ineckiiess and lil'crjility. All 
republicans have been ovcrbeaiing and 
insolent, whctl'Cr engaged in i'.rgninent 
or exercising the powa rs of government. 
That fatal paniament wl;ieh, under tlie 
pretext jif restoring the eoietitution, de¬ 
stroyed itJiy robbing tile ])p,ople of their 
elective franchises, ail'ords many proofs 
of the (langerons consMjuences resnlling 
from the jirrjioiiderance of the “fierce 
democratic,'' to use the language of Alil- 
toii, over the other branches of the state ; 
mid perhaps u more cfiectual anfidote to 
the poison of innovation cmiid not be 
j rovided than a compact p< puiar Idsfory 
of that far-famed asst inldy, tlic [lalriots 
of which were tcu-foid more arbitrary 
than the crown in the j'lenitude, of its 
strength.'I’he star chamber and the high 
commission courts, liowcvcr odious and 
oppressive tliey might he, comnlitted only 
occasional acts of violent jurisdiction, hut 
the long parliament I xtended its grasp¬ 
ing claw.s over all the persons and pro¬ 
perty in the land, without regarding law, 
or even allowing an appeal. In the case 
of exactions by the cro«'ii the courts 
were open, and the subject had, at least, 
the appearance of a trial, with the chance 
of It verdict; but who could venture a 
contest with au ordinance of parliament ? 
Even freedom of speech was interdicted, 
and uo man could call in question the 
equity of public proceedings, without 
being dragged to the bar of the House of 


Commons, which righteous assembly ne-* 
ver failwl to visit the offender in the «pi* 
rit of the Inquisition. Some instances of 
extreme severity, committed by order of 
the King's courts, have indeed been re- 
pcaledly told; but were the acts of in¬ 
justice and cruelty perpetrated by the 
parliament, as industriously enumerated 
, and depicted, tlie former, with all their 
disgusting circumstances, w'Oiild sink to 
nothing amid the accumulating horrors 
of rcpuhlicaii oppressior?. If a man hap¬ 
pened to fall mider the suspicion of be¬ 
ing a iiialignant, tliat is a royalist, unless 
ho liad friends ill power, or possessed the 
means of gfainiug tlic good will of the 
virtuous I’yui .iiiil the rest of the leaders 
in the house, ho had little to hope for 
from the integrity of his judges ; and as 
lo tlicir mercy, he iiiii’iit have seen in 
every direction that tiiis was avdrtue to 
whicii they were utter strangers. When 
the power of the crov. u v’cs transferred 
to tlicC/onimons, justice was diverted into 
another c hannel, and became a property 
ill the hands of iridi'idn.ils who could 
direct it at llicir pleasure, ; nd as suited 
tlieir priv ate jiurjioses, while tliebrightest 
attriinitc of t he monarchy was lost, and 
1 (th the innocent and the guilty were 
alike at the ah.solutc disposal of a ruling 
faction; with this dillercnce, however, 
in their circumstances, that upright chn- 
raolcrs were usually sufferers, and the 
worthless, hy complying with the times, 
obtained favour. 

Out of the multiplicity of iu&liincos 
that might be cited as evidence of the 
iron despoti.^m exercised by the Long 
Parliament, 1 shall at present select only 
tlie following, Which the sticklers for re- 
foriii would do well to consider, and 
which the friends of a republican govern¬ 
ment will find it diflicult to justify or di¬ 
gest. It is au extract from the parlia¬ 
mentary records, and may be found in a 
book ciitituled Le.c PurHuvieiitaria ;— 

“ 'rhursday, in the moping of the twenty- 
rev enth of May, 1641. 

“Mr. Taylor, a barrister and burgess 
of Old Windsor, was brought upon his knees 
in the House of Commons for speaking 
some words in disparagenLcnt of the whole 
house, about the Earl of Strafford's death,, 
saying, * they had committed murder with 
the sword of justice, and that he would not 
for the world nav'e so much blood lie on his 
cons icnce, as did on their’s for that sen¬ 
tence.’ Which words being proved against 
him by the Mayor of Windsor (to whom h^. 
spoke them) Rud some others, l^waa there- 
ibre expelled the bouse, and voted ipcapahle 
of ever being a purUament. mao, com- ' 
milted to tha Tower during pleasure, to he 
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carried down to Windsor, there to make re¬ 
cantation for those words, and to return 
back to the House of Commons, to receive 
tURTiiER SENTENCE; and it was ordered 
that a writ should presently issue for a new 
election in his room. 

“ On the second of June, Mr. Ttiylor 
petitioned to be restored upon his submis¬ 
sion ; but his |)ct!Uon would not bo hear¬ 
kened unto.'’ 

Thus the chit-cliat of private con¬ 
versation tras made a heinous crime, 
and no doubt the Mayor of Windsor for 
his inforiuatioii was well rewarded by a 
triumphant faction, which havinjj eng^ros- 
sed all the jwerogatives of the crown, 
and the rights of tlie people, crusl.ed 
under its wheels He infatuated mulli- 
tude, wiio, like the wor.s!ii;'pcrs of Jag- 
hernaut, lashed themselves lo tin; ear 
of democracy, under the dclueion tliat 
they were advancing to lil)crly ant! linn- 
piness. 

jiugnstC, 1C18. J. Watkins. 


ON PAROCHIAL LIBUAKIKS. 

MB. EDITOR, 

AMONG the increasing novcltic.s of 
Ihe present day, tin; institution of village 
or parochial libraries deserves some, 
notice. It is now'above a century sinee 
that the pious Dr, Thomas Ikay devoted 
much of his attention to this subject, 
but the association which he formed, c.nd 
which still continue', had for its object 
the benefit of the poorer clergy, wlio 
could not afford to purchase the books 
necessary for their instruction in pro- 
fossioiial duties. The present scheme 
is of a wider extent, being designed fi.T 
the use of the laity imly, and that part 
which consists of the lower clas.Mc.s. 
7’here certainl}' can be no rational ob- 
joctiou to the mere establishment of such 
lending libraries, w’hitb, on the contrary, 
may be productive of mucli good, m 
regard to economy of time, the promot¬ 
ing of social union, and the improvement 
ot the morals of the poor. Still the 
most laudable desi^a are liable to abuse, 
and institutions, which in themselves 
merit support and extension, nyiy in 
bad hands be perverted to vert per- 
* nicious purposes.* This has been mani¬ 
fest in the case of Sunday schools, which 
by sectarian management have proved 
injurious to the church in which they 
originated, and contributed more to schis- 
^ matical disorder than to the maintenance 
^ ofaound principles andpractical morality. 
With such glaring evidence before our 
eyes, and the consideration of the weighty 
truth that— 

" A little learning is a dangerous ffiing,” 


I cannot help viewing the present 
device of parochial libraries witli uu lidlu 
jealousy, as affording potent meaus of 
mischief to the caciuies of order. I'liw 
more narrowly, indeed, this project is 
examined, the mure serious will it appear 
to every tuan w!io has the welfare of liis 
country at licart. Dad books arc in¬ 
struments of Incalculable evil, and trifling’ 
ones take ii|> that time which might be 
usefully employed. At first perhaps 
these libraries may not contain any thing 
offensive to good manners, but there is 
no answering for the thirst of curiitsity 
when ministered to bv interested de¬ 
ceivers. They Who read one work of 
fiction with delight will be desirous of 
similar entertaiumeut in the perusid of 
voluptiiouiS tales and extravagant ro¬ 
mances, while others, who have derived 
amiisettKmt from false representations of 
life, will be w-illing emiugli to follow tJieir 
guides In tlic patli of error. The greatest 
danger, therefore, to be apprehended, is 
that arising froa; insidious advice and 
injudirious rmi.iiigcment; when artful 
emissaries, taking advantage of credulity, 
shall obtrude meuta! poison under tht 
guise of utility. 

1 am naturally led to this remoi'k by 
observing tli'.; xeal manifested on this 
subject iu some recent mimbers of a rivjJ 
publlcatioi;, the principles of which 
are the reverse of loyalty, in which th« 
general .•'doption ci parochianibrarics 
is strongly recommended by the editor, 
who kindly offers, at tlic s-ime time. Ids 
assist.'iuco in (he formation of them, 
by gi\ ing lists (tf Jo(d:.s, suited, as lie says, 
to such institutions. Ju these lists, how¬ 
ever, the intelligent reader will find 
many articles to ivliich country villagers 
might wcmairi strangers, without sus¬ 
taining any lossva the necessary stock of 
human knowledge. Hut the cloven foot 
appears at oucc in these niromai'y cati»- 
logues, by examining the proportiou 
which the number of the publisher's owu 
books have to the entire collection, 
'riiesc amount on the average to near 
one half, and thcrefure it is evident that 
the industry displayed on tliis oecasiou 
is neither better nor worse tlian uit 
empirical puff to get rid at a distance 
of wares; the quality of which has lutcii 
so long known in the trade as to have 
brought the manufactory into contempt. 

Tlie detection of imposture is a duty 
incumbent upon all who have the means 
of doing it; and to ivarn others of their 
danger when they are most confident 
ofseenrity maybe justly esteemed an act 
of the plirest -phikiithropy. Our ohfiga- 
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tioiMi, as members of society, require that 
wc ahmild expose machinations that have 
a tendency to the injury of public morals, 
under wliidi impression I have pre¬ 
sumed to lay these hints before you, witli 
the hope that some of your Cqyrespon- 
deiits will pursue the subject, and lay 
down a safe plan, by which the institution 
of parochial libraries may be carried on, 
without becoming" the'vehicle of schism, 
disloyalty and inndelity, to which 1 fear 
they must be instrumental, unless con¬ 
siderable vigilance be used* and strong 
barriers are placed to keep them from 
the venders of deleterious compilations, 
published under fictitious nameii, and 
with high pretensions to intellectual 
excellence. 

8, ]8iS. Il.OREin. 


importance op .IGRlCrLTUkE. 

MR. EDlTOll, 

The late intelligent Doctor James 
Anderson, in a mixed company, listened 
to a circle of gentlemen, debating whe¬ 
ther the anchor, the anvil, the shuttle, 
or the ploughshare were entitled to pre¬ 
ference, as the palladium of iiatioir;! 
prosperity. When he had opportuniry 
to sprtik, hij r eutimenta were delivered 
to the following etfect: Ivla.-itime trade 
and local manufactures, arc certainly of 
va.st importance, and deserve every 
cneonragement. Yet we should keep 
ill view, that all articles of commerce, all 
fabrications of ingenuity, or industry, 
arc liable to become an overstock; and 
it is long, l ery long, since Britain pro¬ 
duced a sufficiency of grain for her own 
consumption. Therefore the plough¬ 
share is our palladium. We have lands 
waste, or deficient in cultk ation, that 
might eniploj millions of our people, and 
prevent millions of money in specie from 
being remitted to foreign countries, in 
exchange for the products of their agri¬ 
culture. By the same resources we 
should reduce the amount of our paupers, 
and promote a demand for all the com¬ 
modities procured by our seamen, our 
manufacturers, and artisans. Beyond 
doubt, the more we employ the plough¬ 
share, the more shall wc enrich our 
empire, and secure individuals from the 
inconveniences, the calamities of scarcity; 
an evil severely felt,both by high and low. 

This is the language of common sense, 
authenticated by the experience of ages; 
more especially by the state of many 
kingdoms during the last two years. 
A xwlpus' friend, to humanity has 
urged these coustderatiOQS*. with 


importunity, and reiterated them ev^t 
since 1816. Experiments to ascertmu 
tiie practicability of preserving the 
surplus of plentiful crops, to supply 
the failure of others, have been proposed 
in a manner neither bnrtliensomc to the 
public treasury, nor to private persons; 
and also so directed as to countcr<act the 
most dire moral distemper that origi¬ 
nates manifold crimes. An outline of 
the scheme has been published in the 
New Montlily Magazine for last Janu¬ 
ary, page 50‘t. One effort more, and if 
the w'riter shall not succeed, we must 
conclude the lime has not arrived, when 
Britons will appreciate the importance of 
drawing all their bread from their own 
soil, and maintaining labourers by their 
own exertions, instead of conliiming to 
feed t.hciu as unprofitable paupers. 

Alt! hirrh'dii, h.li.Jm'i/, 1818, B. G. 

P. S Some ti’oe ago, we saw in a 
provincial [laper, an acroiiiit of a seal, 
belonging to a gcntJeinari at, i’runtis- 
laud, in the soutIv of Scotland. This 
anii)lubious i.r'r.t.nc had been caught 
) oung, and foni-.ed sin-li ;iu a'tacitment 
for hi.'i in iStcr, that tlunigli iwrled out 
ircuuentiy to sea, and even tlirown into 
Ids native clement, he always returned 
to voluntary servitude. About six 
miles from this place, on Speyside, an 
Otter manifested equal devotion to liis 
captor. He n as taken young, became 
tame as a dog, and lost all his original 
propensities. If cast into the river, he 
swam about, but returned soon to the 
house. He preferred iriilk and cheese 
to fish, or animal food. There are tra¬ 
ditional (fctiiils; of otters being trained 
to fish; a circumstance of winch the 
proprietor of this animal was informed 
too late. The otter, though a keen 
fisher, only sucks the'blood, and eats the 
gjils of his finny prey. To train them 
for service, tliey ought to he taken very 
young, and whenever they form a liking 
to their feeder, they arc to be brought 
to the river, when a net is drawn, and 
allowed to regale themselves with fish. 
It is said tjiey will soon learn to seize, 
and take them ashorci, 


DEFENCE DF MR. SAMUEL BADCOCK. 

MR. EDITOR, 

CASTING my eye over a very amus¬ 
ing compilation, entituled “Chronolo¬ 
gical, biographical, historical and mis¬ 
cellaneous exercises, for young ladies," 
by William- Butler; I was astonished 
and disgusted to meet with the following 
illiberal language made use of in regard 
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to the ingfetuous Mr. Samnel Badcock, 

" About three years before his death,” 
says t he editor, “ he conformed to the 
' establhhed churrli, ai.J hiboured, likt^ 
many otlier unprincipled "rid despicable 
apostates, to prove the snii - rity of his 
conversion by the outrage of malice oii 
his first coiincxiuns. ” Vr 173. _ __ 

Hefertnce is indeed made for this, 
scandalous asuersion, to the Memoirs 
of Gilbert Wiikeficld; but this is iu» 
excuse fo” M« Butler, who ouglit to 
have made some inquiry before he took 
up so gross a caluiniiy, and retailed it 
upon the aulliority of sucli a vrriter. 
Does Mr. Butler mean to say that it is 
apostacy to turn from one contmunion 
toanuthur; if so, then Gilbert Wake¬ 
field was himself an apostate. But this 
1 believe he dare nut maintain; since in 
doing so he must brand, with the most 
odious of epithets, Bishop Chandler, 
Bishop Butler, Archbishop Hortc, and 
Archbishop Seeker; all of whom quitted 
the ranks of nonconformity for the 
Church of JSngland. 

As to Mr. Badcock, no man merited 
the imputation of apostate less than he 
did; for though he joined the established 
church, upon conviction, of which 1 could 
produce unexceptionable testimony; he 
neither .sought nor obtained prefer¬ 
ment. It was not three years before 
his death, but two, that this change hap¬ 
pened ; and as to writing against his 
old connexions, nothing can Ihi mure 
remote from the truth; fur all his 
critiques uponSocinian publications were 
published before his admission into the 
ministry of the church: and even after 
that, he continued upon the most friendly 
footing with his oldest and nearest 
friends among the dissenters, who still 
esteemed Win for his talents and princi¬ 
ples. By the last I mean his doctrinal 
sentiments, which were, both before and 
after his conformity, perfectly orthodox. 
Mr. Badcock, though an occasional cor¬ 
respondent of Dr. Priestley, chiefly on 
metaphysical subjects, was never a 
Unitarian in the common seme of the 
term; for both the congregation at 
Barnstaple, and that at South Molton 
were always what is called moderately 
Calviiiistic. 

Gilbert Wakefield indeed had reason 
to feci sore under the ca8tigation.s which 
^ he received, as a translator and com- 
^ mentator, from this acute scholar; but 
it wil' be soqiewhat difficul(;to shew that 
they were unmerited. He that shall put 
faith in the assertions of Wakefield, has 
no reason to complain of the credulity of 


others; and if he jean brin^g himself to 
apologize for the furious spirit uf that 
controvertist, he is neither to be .envied 
for the delicacjl' of his feelings, nor au¬ 
thorized to accuse any one else of the 
want of liberality. 

• Danmomensis. 

Burnstaple, Auf^ust 6, 1818. 

DESIGN OF AM ENGLISH ACADEUr. 

MR. EDITOR, 

AMIDST the numerous societies that 
have arisen of late years for the en¬ 
couragement of scientific enquiries, and 
the advancement of religious knowledge, 
it is much that no ingenious person has 
turned the attention of the public to the 
utility uf an Institution for the improve¬ 
ment of the English langaiage and litera¬ 
ture. All the societies that have been 
hitlierto established have some peculiar 
feature, and are directed to specif ob¬ 
jects. I’lic Royal Society embraces the 
circle of the sciences, the Antiquarian 
receives communications upon the re¬ 
mains or manners of old timesj the Lin- 
uaean is devoted to Natural History in 
general, while the Geological, the Ento¬ 
mological, and the Wernerian, are. con¬ 
fined to still more narrow limits. With¬ 
out disparaging any of these associations, 
1 think that another of a more compre¬ 
hensive description and general benefit is 
desirable, to which persons of various 
professions and pursuits might'cheerfiilly 
contribute their support, and derive from 
it considerable advantage and entertain¬ 
ment. Tlie matbematician and tlie na¬ 
turalist, the antiquary and the musician, 
are all, more or less, interested in polite 
literature ; and yet, while they are re¬ 
spectively labouring in their favparite 
lines,iit is*too common for them to neg¬ 
lect the study sf /he language in which 
they have to impart their ideas or dig- 
covcric.s to the world. At the time of 
the rebellion, that which now beam the 
Diune of the Royal Society was formed 
with the title of the Philosophical Club; 
and it appears from one of its most active 
raembers, Mr. Evelyn, that after the re¬ 
storation it. was intended to form an¬ 
other of a more enlarged description, for 
the cultivation of letters and the iip- 
provement of the English language. In 
a letter to Mr. Popes, this ingenious man 
dwells at length upon the utility of such 
an establishment. “ W¥ should not 
then,” says he, “have so many crude and 
fulsome rhapsodies imposed upon the 
Eughsh world foe genuine wit, language, 
and the stage; as well as on the auditors 
and spectators, which would be purged 
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from thinjva iiiioleralle. It would in- 
ilamc, iuK]iir<', ami Idndle anutlier genius 
and tone rt ritin^'.with nervous, natural 
strength ami l/eauty, gei nine, and of our 
own growlli, uituout always borrowing 
and filching from our neighbours. And in¬ 
deed i^ucli wiiK once designed, sinse t be re- 
stor.ition of ('buries the Second, (Uiti.'’,) 
and in order to it, three i*rfour meetings 
were begun at Gray’s iiiii Ity Mr. (low- 
ley, Dr. Sprat, Mr. W.iller, the. Duke of 
jBuckingbaui, Matt. (illllVml, Mr. Dry- 
den, and some other proiaotciii of it. 
Hut by the death of tlie iiieomparahie 
Mr. dowl*y, distance and ineonvenienre 
of the place, the euritagion, and other 
cirrumstances inlerveniitg, it crunihled 
away, and came to nothing. What straw 
I hud gathered toward , the bricks for that 
intended pyramid, (having the honour to 
bo ndmilted an inferior labourer) you in.iy 
oommaud and dispon; of, if you can suf¬ 
fer my impertinences; and that which 
i have not shewed you, the plan I drew 
and was laying before them for that div 
si^n, which was the polisliing of fiic 
Enigllsh tongue, .and to be one < f the first 
intentions and cliiefcst snhjcts of the 
ac.vdeiuistK.'’ 

It is to he regretted that more parti¬ 
culars of this project, are not extant, and 
that the plan here aituded to is lost; but 
the simple relation that a scheme of this 
sort was once contemplated by such 
men, whis were no visionaries, may servo 
as a Rtiumlus in thi,> inquisitive age, to 
tha adoption of a similar undertaking. 
July VI, in 111. HRiTopiiii,nR. 


THE QDEIllST. 

(Under this lirad it is inler.dcd to dis- 
pesc of such sliort enquiries Ivs laay lx; 
transmitted to us, trom ttfue to time, for 
the purpose of eliciting information from 
our intelligent rcailors. A magazine may 
he eon.sidered as tlie public mart, or es- 
rliange of literature, where nil jversons may. 
Ilnd matter for their intellectual^ursuits in 
art, science, and polite learning; or where, 
by making their particular wants known, 
they may obtain intelligence and direcrions 
suited to tlK‘ immediate objects in which 
they are engaged.] 


1. prince's worthies. 

Danmuniensis is desirous of infor¬ 
mation concerning the manuscript col¬ 
lections of .lohn Prince, the laborious 
author of “ The Worthies of Devon.” 
Our cori-espondent is led to this inquiry 
by seeing in one of the Naval Histories, 
reference made to a supplement, or con¬ 
tinuation of Prince, for an account of an 
early voyager of the rnnne of Parker, 
but of whom no mention is made in the 
folio or quarto edition of the Worthies? 
a . CALAMV’s MS. 

liioouAPiaci's wishes to be informed 
where the manuscript Life of Dr. Eu- 
ftiUNU Calamy is deposited, and whe¬ 
ther any material part of the Memoir 
has been ever published ? 

S. LOCKE'h PAPERS. 

1 11 Miss Benger’s interesting Memoirs 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, it is said 
that some of the correspondmice of 
liUCKi; was offered to that lady for the 
illustration of his Life, if she had chosen 
to nnderlake tin; work. In whose pos- 
.«esKion is that correspond cm;'.? Most of 
Locke’s papers were in the hands of the 
Masham family; and the unfortunate 
Dr. Dodd having full access to the col 
lection in that library, is supposed to 
ImvR made sad havoc with these lite¬ 
rary treasures. One. curious fact con¬ 
nected with this subject is, that Dodd 
finding there a vast number of scriptural 
illu.stratioijs and theological disqnisitiuiis, 
published several of them in a Commen¬ 
tary on (he Bible, as the performauces 
of Locke, when in truth they were the 
productiorn of a miicli gre.aler man, Dr. 
IIam'ii Ciinu'ORTii, the father of the 
first Lady MasHam. 

4. LITHOGRAPHY. 

(“'. V/. W., in a note to the Editor, 
says, " 1 okserve in your Magazine for 
l.'ist month (p. CO}, an account of chemi¬ 
cal printing, invented by M. Aloys Sene¬ 
felder. 11 being a considerable improre- 
inent upon the first invention, wlticlt he 
termed Lithograpliy, f shall feel greatly 
obliged if any of your correspondents 
can give an account of the method of 
using copper-prepared paper, &c. iiiBtcud 
of stone,” ' • 


THE CAFilNET. 


OR. TITCKSR, DEAN OF GLOUCESTER. 

AT the general election in 1767 there 
wae a violent contest at Bristol, on 
which occasipn the vestry of the parish 
«f St. Stephen, one of the most conside¬ 


rable in the citr, entered Into a resolu¬ 
tion to oppose Lord Clare, who had re- V 
presented the place during two or three 
parliamentst Having come to this de¬ 
termination the gentlemen waited upoa 
the rector, Dr. Tucker, Dean of Glou- 
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CDSter, who was a fast friond to Lord 
Clare, and told him that if he presumed 
to vote iiifiiinst the vestry, tliey would 
not collect a shilling for him in the parish. 
The Dean heard tlicui patiently, and 
then very calmly replied, “ (ieutleincn, 
do whatever is right in your own eyes; 
I shall certaiidy vote for i aird (’-hire, con- 
aequently against you : hnl: I shall, not¬ 
withstanding, do my duty to you as your 
minister, wlujjher you collect for me or 
not. If you can answer that iii your 
OM'n consciences, I am satisfied. Sure 
I am, that inv conscience shall nei or rc- 
pro.ach me for my conduct towards you ; 
and I shall be very sorry, for your own 
sakes, that your’s should ever reproach 
you for your conduct too'.Trds me." 
This manly and disinterested Indiaviour 
had .such an imprcs.sive effect that his 
income never lessened. 

I.OVACTV. 

Sir Thomas VVymlham, who was a 
zealous royalist in tlic reign of Charles 
the. First, a fmv days before his death 
called to him his li\ (- sons, and thus ad- 
drcs.sed them “ My childroH, we have 
hitherto seen serene and quiet times 
under our three last sovereigns; but 
now I w;irn you to prejiare for clouds 
and storms. Factions arise on every 
side to threaten the tranquillity of your 
country. But whatever liappen.s, faith¬ 
fully honour and obey yonr prince, and 
adhere, to the crown. I charge you 
never to forsake the crown, though it 
should hang on a bush.” This solemn 
advice had its eff'cci, for all the sons 
proved loyal men through the rebel¬ 
lion. • 

ENGLAND IN THE 17tH CENTURY. 

Count Oxenstiern, ndio hiul been 
three times ambassador from the court 
of Sweden to that of England in the 
former part of the seventeenth century, 
drew the following sketch of this coun¬ 
try, which some may think not very far* 
from the truth »t the present period. 

“ England without dispute is the 
queen of i-sles, the empire and arsenal 
of Neptune. She is at the same time 
the Peru of ©urope, th» kingdom of 
Bacchus, the school of Epicurus, the 
academy of ^"^ 00118 , the country of Mars, 
the abode of Minerva, the support of 
Holland, the scourge of France, the pur¬ 
gatory of partisans of opposition, and 
the paradise of those of liberty. The 
women are handsome, hut their beauty 
is attended with something very insipid. 
Bravery there, is, as it were, natural to 
the men, but carried to an excess that 
approaches to savageness. Wit and 
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judgment reign tliere, and perhaps more 
tlian in any other country whatever; 
but they produce a certain air of pride 
which considerably" diminishes their 
merit. ’’I'is there,’ one may say, that 
fortum*. ilistributcis her favours ahun- 
d.'intlj*; but th<!sc islanders are ignorant 
of the use they ought to make of them 
to strangers, as tlic courtiers and their 
taste are the only objects of their libe¬ 
rality. 'I’licir language is an odd mix¬ 
ture of almost all the tongues of Europe : 
hut with this advantage, th:it it expresses 
itself tlu! best of all of them: in short, 
’tis a tiatiou where nothing is wanting 
to its hap]»in(!ss but to know how to en¬ 
joy it. Her natural restlessness and 
eNtrtune jealon.sy for liherty and pro- 
jierty have often plunged her into civil 
wars, which have laid her within six 
inches of her destruction. The three 
jouriiies I mad(* there having let me 
into tlieir manners, i venture to .assert 
that it is the nmst delightful country in 
tlie world for young gentlemen to be 
amused in, provided they are masters of 
the I.'inguage, and able to support the 
expense; and if the high road to hell he 
sown with delights and pleasure, yon 
must necessarily pass through England 
to go to it.” 

STRATAGEMS. 

Tn the, reign of .l.amcs the second, Ro¬ 
bert Ferguson, a Preshyterijin minister, 
who had plotted against the government, 
/led from justice to the city of Edin- 
hurgd), wdieii jrercciving that he was 
closely i)ursucd, and that the gates were 
shut to prevent his e.seape, he had re¬ 
course to a device which men of less 
cunning would have considered as the 
certjiin Rieans of destruction. Instead 
of secreting lymseli' in a cellar or garret, 
and putting confidence in strangers, he 
went to tlie town prison, where he 
knew an old acquaintance was confined, 
and there he remained concealed till 
the scarsJi being over and curiosity at an 
end, he was enabled to go quietly about 
his business. The same man, .•tfter the 
unfortunate affair in which the Duke of 
Monmouth pcri.shed, with whom he 
acted as secretary, had a still more nar- 
ro’iv escape:. Ferguson knew that a pro- 
cliimation was issued out ".igainst him, 
and his person was so very remarkable, 
that he could hardly entertain the least 
hopes of eluding pursuit. Being, how¬ 
ever, a man of great proiscnce of mind, 
he made the best of his way for the 
coa»t; but instead of passing along bye- 
roail.i, or through little villages, he en¬ 
tered the largest towns, and fearlessly 
Vo.L. X. S 
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put up at the best inns. Atone place in have broken them all; but the wordii 
Dorsetshire, u’Jicrc his dauj^er was the were no sooner said than Alfieri, without 
f^reiitest. bo found tl ;, ! t'le principal inn replj'ing or ehangin^; countenance, swept 
Was hop! I’-y (lie mayor, which circum- off the wlioic service upon the floor, 
stance inatle him c/uiiao that very house His hair was f.itcd to hriai;’ another of 
for his ((uiu'tcrs. H»;rc he came towards l.is eixentrkities info play; for, being 
evenine, ordered a Imndsomc supper, to alono at the theaUe at Turin, and hang- 
wliich he invited (ite company of the ipg carelessly with Ida head backwards 
h'.uJiard and hia wife. In the middle of over the corner of his box, a lady in the 
(he l epast the may w received a message next seat on the other side of the parti¬ 
deairing him ( > grant a search w arrant tion, u ho had, on other occasions, made 
for ti c ;tpj>rciiension of one Fergu.mii. several attempts to attract his attention, 

'i’hc ini’.gi;-ii-ate in consequence being broke into violent and repeated enco- 
chliged to retire for the discharge of his miums on his auburn locks, which were 
official di;‘v, made, an apology to his flowing down close to her hand. Alfieri 
guest, and at the same time acquainted .spoke not a word, and continued in his 
him with the reason of his absence. On posture until lie left the theatre. The 
hif, return the conversatit-u fell upontlie lady received the next morning a parcel, 
tiihject of the fugitive, and the uffenees the contents of which siie found to be the 
wit h ivliich iiC ..(ood charged. Forgii- tresses .she had so much admired, and 
son, 111 'knew that too miieh ardour in wliich the count had cut off close to his 
condenming frequently hetr.iy.s cunsci- head. Thcvcwasnohilletwiththepre- 
onsnoss of guilt, and that an atteiiijit to sent, but words could not have more 
palliate crime is apt to create suspicio n, clearly expoi.tukited, “ifyou like the hair 
both which are the rrror.s of little cuti- here it is, but for heaven’s sake leave me 
iiiiig, commended the real of the magis- alone.” 

tr.ate with that discreet coolness wliicli Alfieri employed a respectable young 
generally .nceouipanies moderation and man at Florence to assist him in his 
honesty, and then deviated impereepti- Greek translations, and the manner in 
bly to topics best calculated for Ins ou n which tliat instrnetion was received was 
security. The evening pas.scd aw.ay not a little eccentric. The tutor slowly 
pleasantly, and Ferguson lay till pretty read aloud, and translated the tragedian, 
lat e in the juorinng, when he arose con- and Alfieri, with his pencil and talilets in 
fident enough of tiis being safe while in his hands, walked about the room and put 
that house, hut not so sure of getting oiit down his version. 'I’his he did without 
of the town to the sea side. In order to speaking a word, and wlien he found his 
obviate this difliculty he tailed for break- preceptor reciting too quickly, or when 
fast, and again desired the company of he did not understand the passage-, he 
hi.s worship, with whose conversation he held up his pencil,—this was the signal 
affeiged to he so much pleased, that he for repetition, and the last sentence was 
promised if the mayor vcoiild ride to the slowly recited, or the reading was stop- 
next town, and spend the “ evc'iing ped, until a tap from the poet’s pencil 
with him, he would .stop and take din- upon the table warned the translator 
ner. 'riiis flattery won the affection of that he might continue his lecture. The 
tise host, who very readily complied, and lesson began and concluded w'ith a slight 
thus Ferguson in the company of the and silent obeisance, and during the 
magistrate jtassed safidv through that “tivelve or thirteen months of instruction, 
town .and the ucighhourhood' without the count scarcely spokfe as many words 
being :?t ;•!] suspeeied. He then got a to the a.ssistajit of |iis studies. The 
pass: i'i> to Holland, and returned from Countess of Albany, however, on re- 
tiienr it h the Friuce of Orange. ceiving something like a remonstrance 

AXEcnOTiiS or vnpiF.ut. against this feserve, assnired this young 

THE following .inecdotes of Alfieri man that the count Lad the highest cs- 
.are IV., Ill iin antheiilic source, and appear teem for him and his services; but it is 
worlhy of l ecord-Th" poet was one even- not to be supposed that the master felt 
in;; at ;he heuse of (he PrineesB Cnrig- mneh regret at giving his last lesson to so 
nani, and leaning, in cue of his silent Pythagorean a pupil, 

mi ods, acrainst a sideboard decorated The same gentleman describes the ^ 
with a ri.di tea-sei vice (if china, by a .sud- poet as'one yhomhehad seldom heard 
dm movement of hi-long loose tresses speak in any company, and as seldom saw 
threw ri'iwn one of tlu' cups. The lady him smile. His daily temper depended not 
of the mansion ventured to tell him that a little on his favourite horse, whom he 
he had spoiled her set, and had better used to feed out of his own hands, and 
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ordered to be Jed out before him every 
mortHTig'. If the animal neig’hcd, or replied 
to his caresses W'itb any sig’na of jdeasure, 
bis countenance brl^litciied, but the ‘in¬ 
sensibility ol the horse u’asg'PtieraHv fol¬ 
lowed by the deject ion of the master. 


TASSO. 

A tliou.s.aiul trails in the life of I'assd 
serve to shew that genius wa.s considered 
the property not of tlie individual hut 
his patron; antt that the reward allotted 
for this appropriation was dealt out with 
jealous avarice. The author of the Je¬ 
rusalem, when he was at the height of 
his favour at the court of Ferr.ara, t’onld 
not redeem the covering of his body and 
bed, which he was obliged to leave in 
pledge for 13 crowns and -1,') lire on 
accompanying the ciirdiual of E ;(,e to 
France. I'his circumstance apitears from 
a testamentary document preserved in 
manuscript in the public lil)riiry of Fit- 
rara, which is imperfectly copied into the 
life of Tasso, and the following letter is 
extracted from the same collection of 
autographs as a singular exemplification 
of what has been before said of princely 
patronage. 

My very Magnificent Siguor, 

1 send your worship Jive shirts, all of 
which want mending. Give them to your 
ri'lutiuuj and let him know that 1 do not 
wish them to be mixed witli the others; and 
that he will gratify me l)y coming one day 
with you to see me. In the mean while 1 
wait for that answer which your Lordship 
promised to solicit for me. llut your I’rierid 
in mind of it. I kiss your vvorshiji's hand. 

Your very faittitul scr\atit, 

ToifmiA'i'o Tasso. 
From S. Anna, the ith Jan. laSS. 

If you cannot conin with your relation, 
come alone. I want to speak to you. And 
get the cloth washed in which tlie shirts are 
wrapped up. 

To the very Magnificent Signor, 

The Signor I,uca Scalabrina. ' 

Such was tlie Condition of him, who 
thought that, besides God, to the jioct 
alone belonged the name of Greator, and 
who was also persuaded tliat he himself 
was the first Itrflian of that*divine race. 


Bishop ATTEiiiit RV, conversing with 
the learned Dr. Bentley, on Ills contest 
with the Bishop of Ely, with regard to 
> his visitatorial power over Trinity Col¬ 
lege, seemed to think that tlic doctor 
would probably lose Ids cai^sc in conse- 
ueuce of an old writing that had been 
iscovered, hearing date in Janies the 
First’s time, “ I know very well what 


your Lordship ‘ means,” replied the 
doctor, “ it bears date, I think, anno ter- 
tio Jacobi prinii ; it would have more 
weight .with your Lordship if it were 
dated aiiuo priino Jacold tertii.” 

Arimiuisiiop Potter gave his sou. 
Dr. John Potter, the tivo livings of 
B^-otliam and Ji^dd, in Kent, both good 
ones, hut above forty miles distant, 
wherca'i the Canons require they 
should he within that distance to make 
them teiiahle. A clcigyrnan applying 
to the Archbishop Rc:m; time after for a 
dispcpsiiiion to held tivo livings in the 
same coonty, vyas toJd hv iiii". they were 
out ( f distal'He repbed, if yonr 
tiracc will lock in'ii.i the m:i]) of Kent, 
imii will find t’isy '-‘e noarci- '^a.n Lydd 
and Wrotiiam. i’or this argumcnium 
ad hoiiiincm he obtaiued the iih pciisa- 
liori. 

A certain Pope being informed that 
some Jews were desirous of an audience 
said—“ .Tews! No, how can they expect 
to be admitted who were the murderers 
of our dear Saviour!” But hearing af¬ 
terwards they were much alflleted at his 
refusal, having brought a very valuable 
present for his Holiness as a token of 
their respect, he cried with a seemingly 
careless air, “Well, well, admit them; 
poor uninformed, ignorant , wretches, 
they knew not what they were doing.” 

OniGlNAU LETTER AND POEM, EV RO- 
liKUT HORNS. 

(No date, but supposed Nor. or Dec. 1787._T 

Sir,—Tlie enclosed jioern was written in 
consequence of your suggestion, last limp 
I imehthe ‘pleasure of seeing you. It co.st 
me ail hour or,two of next morning’s sleep, 
but did not please me; so it lay by, an 
ill-dige.sted efibrl, till the other day that [ 
gave it a critic brush. 'I’hese kind of sub¬ 
jects are much hackneyed; and besides, the 
wailings erf' the rhyming tribe over the ashes 
of the great are cursedly suspicious, and out 
of all character for sincerity. These ideas 
damped my muse’s fire; liowever 1 have 
done the best I could, and, at all events, it 
gives me an opixirtunity of declaring that I 
have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obliged humble servant, 
UoBERT Burns. 

Monday Morning. 

To tJiarles Hay, Esq. Advocate. 

On the Death of the late Lord President. 
I.one Oil the bleaky hills the straying fiocks 
Shun the liercestorms among the sheltering 

roiiks; 

Down foam the rivulets, red with da' hini; 
• rains; 
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The gathering floods burst o’er the distant 
plains; 

Beneath the blasts the leafless forests groan; 
The hollow caves return a sullen moan. 

Ye hills, ye plains, ye ibrests and yo caves, 
Ye howling winds and winlry-swellin g waves; 
l.lnlicard, unseen, by human ear or cj^-, 

Sad to your sympathetic glooms I fly. 
Where to the whistling blast, and waters’ 
roar. 

Pale Scotia’s recent wound I iflay deplore. 
O heavy los.s my country ill could bear! 

A loss lhe.se evil days can ne’er rejaiir! 
.Iii.sti(x*, the high vicegerent of her God, 
Her doubtful balance ey'd, and sway'd her 
rod; 

•She beard the tidings of the falal blow. 

And sunk abandoin^ to the wildest woe. 

Wrongs, injuries, from many a darksome 
den, 

Now gay in hope explore the patlis of men. 
See, from his cavern, grim Oppression ri.se, 
And throw r>n Poverty his cruel eyes; 


Keen on the nelpless victim see him fly, 

And stifle, dark, the feebly-bursting cry: 
Mark ruffian Violence, distained with crimes. 
Rousing elate in these degenerate times: 
View unsuspecting Innocence a prey, 

As guileful Fraud (>oints out the erring way; 
While siil)tle Litigation’.s jiliant tongue 
The life-blood equal eiicks of Right and 
e Wrong: 

Hark, injured Want recounts the unlisten’d 
tale, 

And much-wronged Misery pours the nn- 
pitied wail! 

Ye dark waste hills, and brown unsightly 
plains, 

Insfure and soothe my melancholy strains ! 
Ye tempests rage! y(‘turl)id torrents roll! 
Ye suit the joyless tenor of my soul ; 

Ijife’s social hautils and pleasures 1 resign ; 
Be nameless wilds and lonely wanderings 
mine, 

To mourn tlie woes my Country mii.st en¬ 
dure,— 

That wound degenerate ages cannot evtre. 


OHIGINAL POETRY. 


AN ADDRESS TO LORD BYRON, 
(M the PuhticcUion of the two first Cnntm of 
Chifde Harold. 

BY GRANYIU.E PENN, ESQ. 

(!old is the breast, extinct the vital spark, 
That kindles not to flame at Harold 'k muse ; 
The mental vision too, how surely dark. 
Which, a.s tlie anxious wanderer it pu/sues. 
Sees not a noble heart that fain would choose 
The course to heaven, could that course he 
found; 

And since on earth it nothing fears to lose, 
Would joy to prcs.s that blest ethcrial ground, 
Where peace, and truth, and lile, and 
friends, and love abound, 

I deem not Harold's breast a breast of uteel; 
.Steel is the heart that cpuld that thought 
receive;— 

But warm, affectionate, and (juick to fi'el; 
Eager in joy—but not unwont to grieve : 
And sorely do I view his vessel leave— 

Like erring bark of cord and char,!, bereft— 
The shore to which his .soul would love to 
cleave. 

Would, Harold! I could make tliee know, 
full oft, 

That bearing thus the helm, tjie laud thou 
seek’st is left!— 

Is Harold satiated with Worldly joy ?— 
Iveaves he his home, his lands without a sigh ? 
Ti.? half the way to heaven! O then employ 
That blessc-d freedom of thy soul to fly 
To Him, who ever gracious, ever nigh, 

.. Demands the heart that breaks the world’s 
hard chain : 

If early freed, tho’ by satiety. 

Vast is the priv'ilege that thoa mayst gain: 
Who, early , foils the foe, may weU theprise 
obtain. 


Thou lovest Nature with a fili;d zeal; 

Canst fly mankind to brooil with her apart; 
Unutterable sen.se ! that inward feel. 

When swells the soul, and heaves the la¬ 
bouring heart 

With yearning throes, that sympathetic stOW 
At Nature’s majesty remote from man. 

In kindred raptures 1 have borne my [vart; 
I’he Pyrenean horrors loved to scan. 

And lrt>m the crest of Alps, peruse the 
mighty jdan. 

“ ’Tis exta.sy to brood o’er flood and fell. 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene. 
Where things that, own not man’s dominion 
dwell. 

And mortal steps have ne’er, or rarely been; 
To climb the trackless mountain, all unseen, 
With the v/ild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o’er .steeps and foaming falls to lean. 
This is not solitude !—'tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s God, and see his 
’ stores unrolled.”* 

Forget we not the artist in the art. 

Nor overlook the giver in the grace ; 

.Say! what is Nature but that little part 
Which man’.s imiierfect vision can embrace. 
f)f the stiipenoons whole tbat fills all space; 
The work of Him by whom all space is 
bound ?— 

Shall Raphael’s pencil Raphael’s self efface ? 
Shall Handel’.s self be lost in Handel’s sound: 
And shall not Nature’s God, in Nature’s 
works be found ? 

But Harold thro’ sin’s labyrinth has run, 

“ Nor made atonement when he did ami.ss 
And docs the mem’ry of that evil done, 
Disturb his spirit and obscure his bliss ? 


Cbilde Harold. 
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Tis just! ’tis Harold’s due; yet let not this 
Press heavier on his heart than heaven or¬ 
dains. 

What mortal lives, not guilty or remiss ? 
What breast that hath not felt remorse's 
j)ains ? 

What human soul so pure but marked with 
sin’s foul stains ? 

And can Ihi.s hapless thing—jiolluto—de¬ 
based, 

Its dying nature sell-reanimate ? 

Say , can the sculptoaed iiiarl)le,once defaced, 
Restore its lineaments—rivform its state? 
That only can the sculptor renovate ; 

Else must the marr’d and mutilated stone 
For ever bedisfigurefl—desolate. 

So man may sin and wail, but nut atone : 
That restorative janver belongs to God alone! 

Yet is atonement made.—Greation’s Lord 
Deserts not thus the work his .skill devi.sed. 
Thou, not the creature only , but tlK> ward. 
Too dearly in tliy Maker'.s eye art prized. 
Than thus to lie, abandon’d and despis’d 
Atoiionient is th' Almighty’s richest dole. 
And ever in the mystic plan compris’d, 

To mend the foul debasement of the soul. 
Restore God’s likeness lost, and make the 
V image whole. 

Oh ! “ if as holiest men have deem’d there 
be, 

A land of souls beyond death’s sable shore,” 
How would quick-hearted Harold burn to sw 
The rtmch-lov'd object of his life once more. 
And Nature's new sublimities explore 
In liettcr world.s!—Ah, Harold ! 1 conjure, 
Speak not in ifs to those whom God hath 
taught! 

If aught on t«rlli, that blessed truth i.s suro: 
All gracious God, to quiet human thought. 
Hath jiledged his sacred word, and demon¬ 
stration wrought. 

Did Babylon, in truth, by Cjfrus fall ?— 

Is’t true lhatPersia stain’d IheGrecian land ?— 
Did Philip's son the I’ersian host enthral, 
OrCaJsar’s legions pre.ss thoBritish strand ?— 
Fell Palestine by Titus’ brand and sword ?— 
Could Harold to these facts his fate entrust ? 
Then let him humbly learn and understand, 
That Christ is ris’n; for the unjust—the 
just; 

Sole pledge of moruB frames,still mould’ring 
in the dust! 

But Harold will not Irmk beyond the tomb. 
And thinks he may not look for rest before; 
Fie, Harold, fie '.-•Unconaciouf of thy doom; 
The nature of thy soul thou know'st not 
more; 

Nor know’st thy lofty mind which loves to 
soar !— 

Thy glowing spirit,and thy thoughissublime, 
/ Are foreign to this flat and naked shore, 

And languish for their own celestial clime, 
Far in the bounds of spac^ beyond the 
bounds of time 

Thou must then surely live;—and of that life 
Ages OQ ages shall no part eihaust, 


But with renewed existence-ever rife, 

No more in dark uncertain^ be lost, 

Mlien once that turning barrier iscrost; 
The birth of mortals to immortal day ! 

Oh let not then this precious hour be lost! 
But humbly turn to Ilim who' points the way 
To ever dicing youth—from infinite decay. 
Such, such the prospect! such the glorious 
bcon, 

■the last great end in Heav’n’s supreme 
design! 

Deem not thy cloud continuous, for .soon 
Must truth break in uix)ii a soul like thine. 
Yearning, unconscious, for the light divine! 
O hear the words of love to thee oddrest 
By Him , thy Lord, all gracious and benign— 

‘ Come unto me all ye by cure opprest! 
Come to my open’d arms, and I will give 
you rest.’ 

Would thou hadst lov’d o'er Judah’s court 
to stray! 

Would Sion’s Hill, Parnassus’ love might 
share 1 

What joy to hear ihy muse’s iwtent lay 
The sacred horror.s of that land declare; 
And all that holy scene engage thy care, 

W hero poets harped e'er Ilomer’s shell was 
strung; 

Where heavenly wisdom poured her trea- 
sitres rare,— 

Long, long, cre Athens woke to Solon’s 
torigiK',— • 

And truth, inspir’d, scenes of after-ages suag. 
But thanks for that we have, and for the mon-, 
Thy Muse doth bid the listening ear attend; 
Nor vainly bids those whom she charmed be- 
fort'; , 

Ah! let not then this humble verse offend! 
Her .skill cun judge the speaking of a friend; 
Not zeal presumptuous prompts the cantious 
strait). 

But Christian love, that would to all extend 
The cloudless ray, and steady calm that reign 
>Vherc evangelic truths their empire due 
maintain. 


STANZAS IN REfFLY TO A FRIEND. 

Why hid me wake » a joyful measure. 

Nor longer breathe a pensive strain 
*How can 1 tune my lyre to pleasure. 

Whilst nfy torn heart is wrung with pain ? 

How can I sing in notes of gladness 
When lost to all my soul holds dear 
How can I tell—with ought but sadness, 

Of hopes—that come no more to cheer.* 
No! though these dark regrets concealing, 
I strove to wake a varied round,” 
Sorrow's deep sigh would still be stealing, 
Amid the chord.s, and mar their sound ! 

No, no!—such mournful thoughts posse*- 
.sing— 

Ti iere is in grief a secret pride;— 

And mirth’s gay mask, but more oppressing, 
M ould mack the woe.s it sought to hide! 
. A,A.W. 
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WONNiiT. 

• •***. 

Go! join the mincin)* tneasurea of the crowd. 
And be tliat abject thing which men call 
wise, [spise 

In the world'H ^chool of wisdom!—I de- 
Tliy proHere*! aid!—Go! thou mgy’st court 
(he proud 

\Alth ready smiles,andevor-bended knee I 
Hut 1 do scorn to owe a gift to thee 
My soul c-f)uld not repay.—Then; was a tic, 
Had it exisUnl now—which might have 
kept [wept 

Peace and good will l)etw’ccn us :—I Jun e 
With tears of wild, and breathless ttgony. 
That it should pass away—and sought to 
quell 

The angry thoughts that in my breast 
would swell. 

When dwelling on my injaries—but yet— 
Though I forgire—i never can Ibrgel! 
Frh. 1818. ‘ A. A. At'. 


STANZAS ON GOVK. 

It is not I.iOve, when burning sighs 
J/eavc forth the heart's impassion'd 
anguisli; 


SELECT 

GUY LUSIGNAN. 

Look on that be-dj—the fcMter hung 
Above;—the mat across it flung ; 

There sleeps a slave, the lust, long sleep! 
That eye within its socket deey), 

That fallen nostril, lip like stone, 

Tell that he’s clay,dust, air—is gone! 

This was some outcast, sent in scorn 
Among life’s strugglen'.s—to be born—• 

A tiling, to totter on a .slave, 

Till chance unloosed liim for the graA c! 

He was a King!—aye, come and gaze 
On the old man !—There lived a blaze 
Of glory in the eye-ball hid 
Beneath the pall of that dark lid; 

There sate upon that pallid brow 
A crown ! hut earth no more shdll ktipw 
The lustre of thy diadem— 
tbtj of God! Jerusalem*! 

Ills life was .s|tlendid toil—he boiuidj 
No roses in the golden round ; 

His hands are scarred:—not all the stain 
Of fetters—Ascalon's red plain , , 

The Moslem motlier's liowl can tell 
Before whose lance her first-born fell: 

And thicker scars are on his breast; 

But lift not now that peasant vest. 

Be reverent to the old, the brave. 

The champion of the ISaviouk's grave! 

Yet he had joy before he died— 

One bright, swift gleam of love and pride. 
Like visions sent to gild the gloom. 

Ere the pale martyr met the tomb. 

He saw his royal infants—felt 
The warrior and the beauty melt 
in his weak arms.—Earth had no^ore. 
Blessing he died—his course wao o’er! 

- Puici. 

THE CONFESSION. 

Bid the cold and callous hearted 
Brood o’er bliss he ne’er imparted; 


When the cheeks kindle, and the eyes. 

On their bright idol, fix and languish. 

It is not Love, when heart and mind 
Are troubled like the stormy ocean ; 

When the press’d hands, convulsive join’d. 
Thrill cv’ry pulse with wild emotion. 

It is not Ijove, when fnadd’niiigbliss 
Suspends tlic faculties of reason; 
t 'Tis baleful passion urges this. 

And acts low’rd.s Love thefoulcst treason. 

Love breathes in peace, and hope, and joy ; 
Love only sighs when absence partiAli; 

Its tru.st, no fancied ills destroy ; 

No jealous fear its bosom smarlcth. 

From the stol’ii glance,half-veir<l and met^k, 
l..ove’s fondest, true.st, feeling breakel'i; 

It si>eaks in blushes on the cheek, 

Soft, as when .summer morning waketh. 

In heart ’tis as the Christian’s faith, 

t’hangeles.s and sacred—ciiaste—desiring: 

Decay it knows not;—and in tleath. 

Dies, but as lile’s last sighs expiring. 

3, Durham-plact;, Chelsea. AY. P. 


POI/rRY. 

Let him linger, le( him languish 
In his sordid, selfisli anguish : 

Not a sun his soul shall borrow, 

'I’o dispel hi.s night of sorrow; 

And a something shall annoy. 

With a dread , liis dreams of joy. 

He knows not the blissful union 
•Souls partetke by soft comtminion; 

1 [e know.s not tlie jileasing .‘•adness 
allied to grief than gl;ulne?.“. 
VV'hich trie pensive heart is proving, 
AA’hen its life consists in loving; 

As coTigeihal pulses beat 
With a mild and niulnal heat. 

He who can dc.sfii.se thee, woman ! 

M ust be more or less than human : 

On his heart a frost is seizing. 

In liis veins the blood is freezing:— 

If thou caiist not, what can move it ? 
But tiis coldness none will covet; 

Not a bosom shall condi|l.c 
AViih his poor and paltry soul. 

Some may say thine eyes are cheating, 
Some may say thy love is fleeting. 
Some may say—but I belisve not; 
Well 1 know thy smiles deceive not. 
There is one whose face my being 
Finds redoubled life in seeing; 

Who, with seraph smile, inspires 
Gentle love and genial fires. 

Fairy is her form of lightness. 

Azure is her eye of brightness. 

Snowy is her*brow i—above it 
Wreathe the auburn curls that love it, 
Sweetijr twining and invading 
Rosy cheeks that need not shading: 
Blush not at my telling thee. 

Oh my love! that thou art she! 


M. 
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MELANCHOLY, 

The sun of the morniii", 

Unclouded and bright. 

The landscape adorning 
With lustre and light, 

To glory and gladne:3s 

New bliss may impart: 

But, oil! give to sadness 
And softness of heart 
A moment to prinder, a season to gneve, 
Tholightol' the moon,or the shadows of eve! 

Then .sootlilng^-eneclions 
Arise on the mind; 

And swci't recollections 
Of friends who w ere kind^ 

Of love that was tender. 

And yet c,ould decay ; 

Of visioi;s whose sjder.dour 
Time withett-d away ; 

In all that for hvighjiess and beamy may 
seem [dream! 

The ]>aint!iig of laiicy — the woik ol a 

The soil cloud of whiteness, 

'i'he sfits hejiiiing through, 

The pure luoon of brightness, 

The deep shy oi hlue. 

The rush of tlie river 

Thrv uL’.!- v-ilvs that are still, 

'j'he bre r ; that ever 
Sigii ioiie o’er the hill, 

Arc sounds that can softLi),and sights that 
impart 

A bliss to the eye, ainl a !>alni to the heart. 


SKETCH 

From a Faintinf/ of a fipa’iti/uf Child sor~ 
routing over her dead Hird, 

’Tis her first grief—the l)ird is de;id ! 

How many a mournful word was sa;d ! 

How many a tear was o'er it sIhhI ! 

I'he angiiisli of the shock li:is past. 

Yet Memory's thoughts tho*; eye;; o’ercast; 
As like the violet gcnim'd witli dew, 

Glittcivs through tears their lovely blue, 

’Tis her first grief!—motionless lliere 
Is stretch’d the fondling of her care. 

No longer may she hear his vr,ice, 

No longer in his sports rejoice; 

And scarcely dare she. lift her eyes 
To w here the lifeless^rea,sure lie.s. 

But yesterday—who could foresre 
'Thai such a change as this might be ; 

That she shoiikl call and he not hear; 

The bird who knew and lov'd her dear. 
Who,,when her finijer touch'd lUs cage. 
Gainst it a mimic war would wage; 

Who peck'd tlie sweetmeat from her hand. 
And on her ringlets took his stand. 

All as these recollections rise, 

.Again does sorrow drown the eyes, 

^ ’The little hosom swell w'ith sighs, 

' “ Another birdNo, never, never 1 
Empty shall he that cage for eyy, 

’Tis her first grief! audit will lade, 
Before the next sun sinks in shade. 

Ah ! happy age, when smile and tear 
Alternate in the eyes appear; 


When sleep can erery care Temove, 

And mom’s light wake to liope and love. 
But ehildhood flies like spring-time’s hour, 
■And deejxjning shadows o’er youth lour. 
Even thou, fair girl, must one day know 
Of life the painfulness and woe; 

The sadnefc that sleep cannot cure. 

Griefs that through nights and days endure; 
Those natuiTil pangs to morUils given. 

To wean u.s from this earth, and h'ad our 
thoughts to lleav'n ! 

TSA.BEI.. 


f’.TANZAS, 

“ I’ll he dial light, unmeaning thing, 

'I’hat sniile.s with all and weeps with none!” 

Bvron. 

’Tis oust— the •.la.'k struggle is o’er. 

Soon, iny bosom sludl cea.se its complain- 
ing— 

isooii, my sighs sba'l Ive utter'd no nmre— 
.Soon, no tenr.s my p;ile cheek ( liall be 
staining! 

1 will join the light laugh of the crowd. 

The howl shall ant.)rd me relief; 

If I .sigh—it shall not be aloud. 

And then, rather from passion than grief! 

The feelings which oncew^eremy pride. 

It shall now he my care to expel; 

But whatever henceforth may betide. 

Nought ;;h:ill folly's gay smiles e'er dispel. 
No ■, —Fate, .since I've sufl’er'd the worst, 
'I'liy darts now are paiigless to me— 

A nd my heart , tliough loo stvihljorn U> burst, 
From its fetters of grief shall be free! 

Ye.s,—again will I mix with the thr?)ng. 

Re niirlliful—or seem to be so— 

Willi the dance, festal goblet, and .sonc, 
l''iv>m my breast chase the slnulow.s ol woe: 
And should tboiiglits of the jiast still pur¬ 
sue me, 

They may wring for a moment my brow;— 
They may pain—but no more shall subdue 
W- 

For no longer i^ .sadnes.s 1II bow! 

1817. • A. W. 


TO EMILV. 

And coold'st thou, then, believe the tal.-* 

A darkly envious mind had frame,! I 

Did no one pitying thought prevail. 

And plcail for him—so falsely hlumed ^ 

And has the Afu;se at Friendship's rlirme 
f.Mli'r’d her Iribiil;' all in vain ? 

And must the wreatli, thou bad'st me twine. 
Be doom'd to share its niinstrel’s stain ?- 

All! surely ye.s !—for they who deem 
Th-j heart that woke those lays untrue. 

Will, doubtless, whal.'^oe'er the theme. 
Count it aa false and guileful too ! 

Though many a grief hath wrung my heart, 
Ano disappointment been my lot, 

1 ne’er have felt so keen the dart, 

Nor .''ared f/ii.o—worse than if forgot! 
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The suMhine of my youthful days 

Hath been tli’ approof of souls sincere; 

But, if denied such cheering jays. 

There’s nought I’d wish to live for here! 

Refuse not, then, this simple pray’r— 

All I have ever ask'd of thee;— 

If in that breast, so good and fsAr, 

There still remains a thought of me: 

Believe that I am what I seem, ' 

Foe to deceit—ungrateful never! 

Yet, if I share not thy esteem, 

Oh ! let me be forgot—/or ever! 

February, 1817. A. A. AV. 


SONNKT 

Written at. the Chateau de Clarens. 
iNscuii'Tivn. 

Stranger ! if from crowile d u alks of life 
Thou lov’sl to stmy, and woo fairsoliludo 
Amid her woodland hiuuita — silent to 
bro(xl. 

(Apart fiom worldly vanities and strife;) 


[Se^tVi 

“ O’er Nature’s cbarmi, and see her stores 
unroll’d,”— 

Let this sweet spot thy roving steps arrest. 

Say, dwells the canker care within thy 
breast ?— 

Lake Leman murmuring o’er its sands of 
gold, 

Shall soothe thee with soft musicand thine 
eye,— 

Albeit unused to glisten with delight, 
Survey the scene,hercof)eningon thy sight. 
With’raptured gaze.—O! ifheneaththesky. 
Stranger! to mortal man each seat be given. 
What may he hope who strives to merit 
Heaven! A. A. W. 

The thought with which tliis sonnet con¬ 
cludes is borrowed from the Italian of Laura 
Batliferra.— 

V'ra me diceiido—se vago e il mortale 

E' f ragil’ Motido, che dever esser ((uello 
Che sara sempiterno cd immortale ? 

S'celta ii. 107. 


T!1E HlSTOlllOflUAPliER. 


[Few public calamitie.s recoided in our annals can bear a eomparison, in pioint 
of distres.x, with the tremendous contlagraiion which reducul the greater part of the 
metropolis of the British enquire to ashe.s, in the year (CibO. Of this dire cata.slrtiphe, all 
our histories give a general and some of them a detailed account; but no rt!latif)n hitherto 
j/ublished is so minutely descrifitive as that written at the time, arid as it were on the 
smoking ember.s of the City, by the ingenious John Evelyn ; from whose Memoiks we 


have therefore extracted the w hole narration.’ 

Sept. *2. This fatal niglit about ten 
began that deplorable fire near Fish 
Street© in London. 

Sept. 3. The fire continuing, after 
dinner I look coach with my wife and 
sonii and went to the Bank side in South¬ 
wark, wliere wc beheld tliat dismal 
spectacle, the whole Citty in dreadfull 
flames iiearc the water-side; all the 
houses from the Bridge, all Thames 
Street, and upwards towards Cheape- 
side downe to the 'J’lrce Cranes were 
now consum’d. 

The fire having continu’d all this night 
(if 1 may call that night M'lilch was light 
as day for 10 miles round about, after a 
dreadful manner) when cbiispiring w'ith 
a fierce Eastern wind in a very drie 
seiison; I went on foote to the same 
place, and saw the whole South part of 
the Citty burning from ('lic;ipcKidc to the 
Thames, and all along Cornehill (for it 
kindl'd back against the wind as well 
as forward) Tower Strectc, Foncliurch 
Streetc, Gracious Streete, and so along 
to Bainard's Castle, and was now taking 
hold of St. Panic’s Church, to which 
the scaffolds contributed c.vceedingly.* 

• The cathedral wiis at that time under¬ 
going a general repair; and Mr. Evelyn 
was one of the Commissioners employed in 
superintending the work. 


The conflagration was so universal, and 
the people so astonish’d, that from the 
hegiuning, 1 know not by wliat de¬ 
spondency or fate, they hardly stin’d to 
quench it, so that there was iiotjiing 
heard or scene hut crying out and 
lamentation, running about like dis¬ 
tracted creatures, without at all attempt¬ 
ing to save even their goods, such a 
strange consternation there was upon 
them, so as It burned both in breadtii 
and length, the Churches, Puhliq Hulls, 
Exchange, Hospitals, Monuments, and 
ornaments; leaping after :i prodigious 
manner from house to house and streete 
to streete, at greate distances one from 
the other, i'or the heate with a long set 
of faire and wanne weather had even 
ignited the air and prepar’d the materials 
to conceive the fire, which devour'd after 
an incrediLle nianncr.'hoiises, furniture, 
and every thing. Here we saw the 
Thames cover’d with goods floating, all 
the barges and boats laden with what 
some had time and courage to save, as, 
on the other, the carts, &c, carrying ouf^^ 
to the fields, which for inauy miles were - 
strew’d with moveables of all sorts, and 
tents erecting to shelter both people and 
what goods they could get away. Oh the 
miserable and calamitous spectacle! such 
as haply the world had not scene the 
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• like since the foundation of it, nor be 
ou^oae till the universal conflagration. 
All the skie was of a fiery aspect, like 
the top of a burning oven, the light scene* 
above 40 miles round about I'or many 
nights. God grant iny eyes may never 
behold tl’.e like, now seeing above 10,000 
houses all in one flame ; the noise and 
cracking and thunder of the impetuous 
fiames, the shrieking of women andclnl- 
dren, (he hurry «)t people, the fall of 
Towers, Houses arid ('hurclics was like 
an hideous storme, and the aire all about 
so hot aiid inflam'd that at last one n as 
not able to .ipprocb it, so that they were 
forc’d to stand still and let tlic flames 
burn oil, which they did for neere two 
miles in length and one in bredth. 'I’he 
clouds of smoke weredisiuall and reach’d 
upon computation neer .ou miles in 
length. Thus I left it this afternoone 
burning, a resemblance of Sodom, or the 
last day. London was, but is no more! 

Sept. 4. Tlie burning still rages, and 
it was now goden as far as the Inner 
Temple; all Fleet Strecte, the Old 
Bailey, Ijudgate Hill, Warwick Lane, 
Newgate, Paul’s Lliain, WatlingStreete, 
now' flaming, and most of it reduc’d to 
aslies; tlie stones of Paiiles fleiv like 
granaJos, the rnealting lead running 
downe the strectes in a streame, and the 
very pavements glowing with fiery red- 
nesse, so as no horse nor man was able 
to tread on them, and the demolition had 
stopp’d all tlie passages, so that no lielp 
could be applied. The Eastern wind 
still more impetuously drove the flames 
forward. Nothing but the Ahiiigiity 
power of God w'as able to slop them, 
for value was the lielp of infTii. 

Sept. ;■), It crossed towards AVliitehall; 
Oh tlie confusion there was then at tiiat 
Court! It pleas'd his Majesty to com¬ 
mand me among tlie rest to looke after 
the quenching ot Fetter Lane cud, to 
preserve if passible that part of llolborn, 
whilst the rest of the gentlemen tooke 
their several jiosts fl'or now' they began 
to bestir themselves, and not till now, 
who hitherto had stood as men iiifo.s- 
jeated, w'ith their hands aeros.sej and 
began to considwr that nothing w'as 
likely to fuit a stop but the blowing up of 
' go many bouses as might make a wider 
gap than anv Void yet 'ben made by the 
ordinary method of pulling them dow-n 
with engines; this some stout stamen 
i^ropos'd early enough to have sav d 
neare the whole Citty, but Jhis some 
tenacious and avaritious men. Alder¬ 
men, &c. would not permit, becau.se 
their houses must have ben of the first. 

New Monthly Mag. —No. 56. 


It was therefore noty commaBded tc be 
practic’d, and my concern being particu¬ 
larly for the Hospital of St. Bartholomew 
neere Smithfield, where J had many 
wounded and sick men, made me the 
more diligent to promote it, nor was my 
care for tift Savoy lesse. It now' pleas’d 
(iod, by abating the wind, and by the 
Industrie of the people, infusing a new 
spirit into them, th.it the fury of it 
began sensibly to abate about noone, so 
as it came no fartiicr Ilian the Tempie 
VV^estward, nor than tlie entrance of 
Smithfield North. But eontinii’d all 
this day and night so impetuous tow ards 
Cripplegate and the Tower a,s made us 
all (Icspaire ; it alshi broke out againe in 
the 'J’emple, but the courage of the mul¬ 
titude persisting, and many houses 
being blow'ii uji, such gaps and deso¬ 
lations were soone niinle, as w’ilh the 
former three days consumption, the 
back fire did not so vehemently urge 
upon the rest as formerly. 'J'liece was 
yet no standing neere the burning and 
glowing mines by neere a furlongs 
sjiacc. 

The coale and w'ood wluirfcs and 
magazines ofoyle, rosin, &c. did infinite 
miseheife, so as the invective* which a 
little before 1 had dedicated to his 
Majesty and published, giving warning 
w hat might probably be the issue of 
siilVeriiig those shops to be in the Citty, 
was look'd on as a propliecy. • 

'J’lie poove inhaliitants were dispers’d 
about St. George’s Fields, and Moore- 
(iclds, as far as Higligale, and several!' 
miie.s in circle, some under fent.s, some, 
iimler miserable butts and lii>vclls, many 
without a rag or any necessary utcnsills, 
bed or board, w'lio from delicatcnesse, 
riches, awd easy accomodations iii stately 
and w'cH funiisli'd lumse.s, were now 
reduc’d to extreamest misery and 
pON'crly. 

In tills calamitous condition 1 return’d 
wfth a sad heart to my house, blessing 
and adoring the mercy of God to me 
and inine, who in the midst of all tliis 
mine was like Lot, in my little Zoar, 
safe .and sound. 

Sept. 7. I went this moniing' on f'ootc 
from AFhitehallas far as Ivuiidon Bridge, 
thro’ the late Fleete .Street, Ludgate 

* This alludes to a tract published by die 
author in IGOl, with this title *• Fumifu- 
gium, or a prophetic invective against the 
lire and smokeof Loudon, with its remedies,” 
4to. An the pamfihlet was become exceed¬ 
ingly scarce, it W'as reprinted in the same 
form by Messrs. AMiite, in Fleet Street, ia 
1772. 

VoL. X. 
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b; St. Pilules, Cbeipeude, Ex> 
clpbge, Bishopsrate, AMersgatc, and 
out to Moorefields, thence thro’ Corne- 
hiU, See, with extraordinary difficulty, 
clambering over heaps of yet smoking 
rubbish) and frequently mistaking where 
I was. The ground undcrCmy feete 
was so hot, that it even burnt the soles 
of my shoes. In the mean time hi» 
Majesty got to the Tower by water, to 
demolish the houses about the gratf, 
which being built intireiy about U, had 
they taken fire and attack’d the White 
Tower where the magazines of powder 
lay, would undoubtedly not only have 
beaten downo and destroy’d all the 
bridge, but sunke and tornc the vessells 
in the river, and rendered the demolition 
beyond all expression for several miles 
about the countrey. 

At my return I was infinitely con- 
ccrn’d to find that goodly Church St. 
Panics now a sad mine, and that beauti* 
full portico (for structure comparable to 
any in Europe, ns not long before re¬ 
pair’d bv (he King) now rent in pieces, 
flakes of vast stone split asunder, and 
nothing remaining intirc but the in¬ 
scription in the architrave, shewing by 
whom it was built, which had not one 
letter of it defac'd. It was astonishing 
to see wliat immense stones the heat 
had in a uiaimer cidcin’d, so that all the 
ornaments, columns, freezes, and pro- 
jectures of roassie Portland stone flew 
oflT, even to the very roofe, where a 
sheet of lead covering a great space 
was totally mcaltcd ; the ruines of the 
vaulted roofe falling broke into St. 
Fmth’s, which being fill’d with the 
magazines of bookes belonging to the 
stationers, and carried thither for safety, 
they were all consum’d, burwing for’a 
weeke following. It is also observable 
that the lead over the altar at the East 
end was untouch'd, and among the 
divers monuments, the body of one 
Kshop remain'd intire. Thus lay in 
aslies that most venerable Church, one of 
the most antient pieces of early piety in 
the Christian world, besides neere 100 
more. The lead, yron worke, bells, 
plate, &c. inealted; the exquisitely 
wrought Mercers Chapell, the sump¬ 
tuous Exchange, the august fabriq of 
Christ Church, all the rest of the Com¬ 
panies Halls, sumptuous buildings, 
arches, nil in dust; the fountaincs 
dried up and ruin’d whilst the very 
waters remain'd boiling; the vorago’s 
of subterranean cellars, wells, and dun- 
pons, formerly warehouses, still burn¬ 
ing in stench and dark clouds of smoke. 
SO that in 5 or 6 miles traversing 'about 


I did not see one load of timber uncon- 
suns’d, nor many stones but what were 
calcin'd white as snow. The people who 
now walked about the mines appear’d 
like men in a dismal desart, or rather in 
some greate Citty laid wiiste by a cruel 
enemy ; to which was added the stench 
that came from some poore creatures 
bodies, beds, &c. Sir Tho. Gressham’s 
statue, tho' fallen from its nidi in the 
Royal Exchange, remain’d intire, when 
all those of the Kings since the Conquest 
were broken to pieces, also the standard 
in Cornehill, and Q. Elizabeth’s effigies, 
with some annes on Ludgate, continued 
with but little detriment, whilst the vast 
yron chaines of the Cittie strectes, 
hinges, barrs and gates of prisons were 
many of them inealted and reduced to 
cinders by the vehement heate. 1 was 
not able to passe through any of the 
narrow strectes, but kept the widest, the 
ground and air, smoake and fiery vapour 
continu’d so intense that iny haire was 
almost sing'd, and my feete unsull’erably 
surheated. The hie lanes and narrower 
strectes were quite fill’d tip with rubbish, 
nor could one have knuwne where he 
was but by the ruines of some Church 
or Hall, that had some remarkable tower 
or pinnacle remaining. 1 then went 
towards Islington and Highgate, where 
one might have scene 200,000 people of 
all ranks and degrees dispers’d and 
lying along by tlieir'heapes ol what they 
could save from the fire, deploring their 
losse, and tho’ ready to perisbfor hunger 
and destitution, yet not asking one 
penny for relief, which to me appear’d 
a stranger sight than any I had yet 
beheld. HiiT Majesty and Council in- 
deede tooke all imaginable care for their 
reliefe by proclamation for the country 
to come in and refresh them with pro¬ 
visions. I n the midst of all this cakamitv 
and confusion, there was, I know not 
how, an alarme begun that the French 
and Dutch, with whom we were now in 
hostility, were notf onely landed, but 
even entering the Citty. There was in 
truth some days before greate suspicion 
of those 2 nations joyning; and now, 
that the^ had ben tlie occasion of firing 
the Uiwne. This report did so terrific, 
that on a snddaine there was such an 
uprnare and tumult that they ran from 
their goods, and taking what weapons 
they could come at, they could not bi« 
stopp’d from falling on some of thos^ 
nations whom they casually met, without 
sense or reason. The clamor and peril 
grew so excessive that it made the whole 
Court amaz'd, and they did with infinite 
painei and greate difi^ulty reduce and 
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appetue the peo|]ile, sending’ troops of Sept. 13. I presdnted his Ma^ty 
soldiers and guards to cause them to with a survey Of the mines, and a^lut 
retire into the fields againe, where they for a new Citty", with a discourse on it, 
were watch'd all this night. I left them whereupon .after dinner his Majesty sent 
pretty quiet, and came home sufficiently for me into the Quecne’s bed-chaiilher, 
weary and broken. Their spirits thus a her Majesty and the Duke onely being 
little calmed, and the affright abated, present they examin'd each particular, 
they now began to repaire into the and discours’d on them for ncere an 
suburbs about the Citty, where such as* houre, seeming to be extremely pleas’d 
hwl friends or opportunity got shelter with what 1 had so early thought on. 
for the present^ to wliich his Majesty’s 
Proclamation also invited them. 


MEMOIRS OF EMINENI’ PERSONS. 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OP LADY MORGAN. 
( With a Portrnit.) 


WHATEVER theorists may imagine 
or philosophers assert, respecting the 
proper sphere of woman’s activity, it is 
a fact past all contradiction that liter;i* 
tore stands indebted to the female sex 
for its richest possessions in the depart¬ 
ment of imaginative composition. 

The naturalist will readily admit, that 
the softer sex is conspicuous for a more 
refined susceptibili ty and a more vivacious 
mobility of fibre, than the ioi-dimnt su¬ 
perior animal. The senses of women 
arc more acute, their apprehen'^ioii 
quicker, their interest in observation 
more intense, their feelings move prompt, 
and their affections warmer, than those 
of men. In work*, therefore, of pure ima¬ 
gination they are peculiarly calculated to 
excel. A richer glow of fancy, a deeper 
pathos, a greater wantith of colourings 
and, above all, a more*captivating grace 
and delicacy of thought and expression 
arc the natiiral attrihiitca of beings thus 
constituted; while all that bedong.s to the 
heart and the tender passions must be 
considered as most especially within their 
domain and jurisdiction. 

The literature of our own country v 
singularly distinguished by the niimber 
and briliiancy of the gems, which female 

* Mr. Evelyn, in a letter to Sir Samarf 
Take dated 21 September# speaking of ihe 
removal of the Change to Gresham College, 
!.ays, “ Th:' Te.st of the City and Suburbs 
is peopled with tu'w shops, the same noise, 
business, and commerce, not to say vanity. 
J presented Ids Majesty with my own con¬ 
ceptions, which was the second, within two 
days after the conflagration, but Dr. Wren 
got the start of me. We often coincided.” 
Part of the plan was to les.*n the declivUiea, 
and to fill up the alwre of the river to low- 
wiiter marl;. 


genius has set in its crown. In the 
works of Cowley, Inchbald, Ratcliffe, 
.Smith, Lee, Edgeworth, I’ighc, the eub- 
ject of the present memoir, &c. &c. &c. 
may be found an exuberance of fancy, a 
vivacity of wit, a deep strain of feeling, a 
masculine philosophy, .and a rich har¬ 
mony of language, sufficient to form the 
entire intellectual capital of other less 
favoured nations. The biography, there¬ 
fore, of these disth;guished females pos¬ 
sesses an interest bevond what is merely 
personal; it furnishes documents for de¬ 
termining the accidental and concurrent 
causes, which have developed so much 
intellectuiil superiority, and betraying 
the :igency that has eievated so many fe¬ 
males beyond that dull routine of me¬ 
diocrity to wliich the vanity «f man has 
subjected the sex in general, it opens a 
new patli to the iiivestigntiou of genius 
itself. 

For the productions of L’advMoROAW, 
tlie world, as she has hev.-clf hinted,* is 
indebted to tSat^reat parent of exertion, 
n«cessity. In the earlier pe.riod of her 
school education, she is said to have ex- 
hilillcd .alternately a taste for music aud 
for painting, which held out the most 
fljittering promises of future eminence-— 
promises which, by giving a hia.s to her 
industry, and concentrating her exe]> 
lions upon those arts, might have im¬ 
peded the intellectual culture necessary 
to literary eminence, and have dictated 
to her other paths to emolument and 
distinction. But before the arrival of 
the epoch of life, in which taste and 
genius build a superstructure upon the 
bases of well-grounded ibtruedon and 


* Sett Preface to the first aditiou ot 
“ France.” 
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pr^iical effort in the arts, domestic iuis> 
for^ &es tiircw her upon her own exer¬ 
tions for support, and determined the 
necessity for adopting pursuits in which 
natural talent is more immediately avail- 
ahlc, and expensive preparation and pro¬ 
tracted ineclianical labour are Jess ne¬ 
cessary to success. 

fJer fatlier, the late Robert Owcusou, 

was grandson of Sir-Crofton, the 

rt‘i)resentnti\'e of an ancient protestant 
family whicli settled in Connaught, in 
the reign of Elizabeth. Ry an impru¬ 
dent coiinectii.iii, with a heaiitiful uiul 
t>nce etdehrated actress, he became early 
in life infected m IiIi the dramatic inaiiia; 
and having afteinvards married :i respcct- 
ahle English woman, in the possession of 
a good life income, he ]mi i li:isr(l a share 
in one of tlie royal theatres of the Irish 
capital, and Ix'came joint jir((pri<M()r of 
the esfahlishmeiit with (he celebrated 
Mr. Ryder. lie u'as .afterwards sole 
proprietor of one ol' the metropolitan 
theatres, but resigned oh Mr. Daly's 
obtaining an exclusive paienl upon an 
equivalent heiTig guaranteed to him (we 
helicve') hv act of parliament. Mr. Owen- 
son afterwards euibarkcd in the double 
speculation of mercantile and theatrical 
concerns: he became a wine-inerchani, 
and built some theatres in (he country, 
))ar1icularly the beautiful edifice at Kil¬ 
kenny. Ill both these earcevs be proved 
unsuccessful; and innkr the ])ressnre of 
difficulties,*^ originating in these causes, 
the literary talent of Miss Owenson de¬ 
veloped itself, accompanied by an energy 
of mind and an unvanijuisbable elasticity 
of spirit that, spurning clcpcndeiice and 
disdaining compromise, was neither to 
be depressed by misfortune nor unbent 
by pleasure. 

Young, unexperienced, unacqiuiiiited 
ivitb the world, and rrtnoied Irotn the 
scene of observation, Miss Owenson drew 
entirely from her own resources. Her 
first printeil novel I'fov vve have reason 
to believe she did not publish her earliest 
efforts) was too decided an imitation of a 
known model: biM in the conr.';e of her 
labours she gradually acquired a greater 
origlnalitv; ami in the “ AVild Irish Girl” 
succeeded in creating a genus of compo¬ 
sition exclusively her own, and to which 
we are, perhaps, indebted for that de¬ 
lightful series of national talc.s, now uni¬ 
versally attributed to Walter .Scott. The 
tuceesa which attended this publication, 
and that of the “ Novice of St. Domi¬ 
nick,” which preceded it, introduced 
Miss Ovyenson at once into thc^Mghest 
f ireie of Englifli and Iri.'-h fashion, and 
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afforded her opportunities of observation 
that gave a vast and sudden expansion 
to her ideas, and greatly increased her 
])owcrs as a novelist. In the more un¬ 
favourable epochs of her life, a natural 
repugnance to tlic vulgar, the dull, the 
vitious, and the uniiistriicting, in a great 
meiisnre secluded her from society ; and, 
.except within the narrow limits of a few 
personal friends, she maintained little or 
no intercourse with the world, till she 
cime forth herself one of its ornaments, 
'rids circuiTistance explains the ideal cast 
of her earlier compositions, the richness 
and abundance of her sentimental re¬ 
flections, the romance of Jier heroines, 
and at the same time the paucity of her 
remarks on life, the “ unreal mockery” 
and inijirobability of her story, and a 
certain liiisiiTduif: of situation and cha¬ 
racter, which a person of more expe¬ 
rience would have been careful to avoid. 

Another cireninstance, which has ina- 
teririlly contributed to give their peculiar 
fe.ttures to the productions of this lady, 
was a long residence in some of the 
wildest and most classical scenes of Ire¬ 
land, wh cli, while they stored her fancy 
with pieture.sqiie and roinavilic iin.nges, 
afforded a primitive r.aee of inlndiitauts, 
u hose antique eiistoiiis, fiery passions, 
and c.ilaivtitons history, supplied her witli 
material!; for intercsling moral comhina- 
tknis, and for striking dramatic narra¬ 
tive. Previous to the composition of the 
“ Wild Irish Girl,” Miss Owenson and 
her sister Inid been kindiv received 
by their relation.s, Sir Malthy and Jiudy 
(.'rofton, at their ancient and lio.spitahle 
seat in the eounty of Sligo, situated on 
the wild shore.s Of the Atlantic ocean. 
To her residence in tliis mansion Miss 
Owenson makes grateful allusion in her 
“ P.atriotic .Sketches.’’ 

The progress of civ ilization in Europe 
has left hut few sites adapted to fictitious 
uai ration. The uniformity which fashion 
»asts over the exterior «)f polished man¬ 
ner?, and the protection which establish¬ 
ed governments hold out to the lives and 
fortunes of the citizens, eirciiinscrihe at 
the same time the range of adventure 
and the latitudfc of personal peculiarity, 
admissible into the “ tale of real life.” 
On the other hand, the romance of feu¬ 
dal superstition and of baronial oppres¬ 
sion, with its ghosts,dungeons, and trap 
rioors was exhausted before the epoch of 
Miss OwciKson’s first appearance as a 
writer. In the rude and uncultivated 
scenery of Irelbnd, in the isolation of its 
inhabitants, and in the surprising chances 
and changes of its domestic warfare, a 
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resource aw^idted the novelist for cscap- 
ingf the satiety and insipidity of the com¬ 
mon romance; and g^uided by her taste^ 
her genius, and lier national aifections, 
she eagerly avipled herself of it; for 
while composing tlie “ Wild Irish Girl,” 
anil the “ Patriotic Sketches,” at tl»e 
seat of Sir Maltby Crofton, she em¬ 
bodied ill those works the picturesque 
beauties and simple but chanu’teristic 
manners of the district and population by 
which she was siJrrouiided. 

I’he poetry and music of Ireland arc 
of the wildest and most inelanclioly cast; 
and they arc admirably calculated for 
awakening enthusiasm, quickening the 
imagination, and engenderitig a contem¬ 
plative and kindling temperament in the 
mind. From her earliest infancy. Miss 
Owenson’s memory was st.ored with the 
legendary lore of the land, and her car 
formed to its plaintive minor melodiu.s, 
wIio.se abrupt luodulatious attain to 
effects “ beyond the reach of aid,” and 
find away to the soul niiknowii, perhaps, 
-even to the JVIo/arts and the Pacsiellos 
of a more nonri-'.hi’ig period of the 
science. (Iftoii, while yet a child, and 
seated m|)Om her jiarent’s k'n’es, her inia- 
gination, it is said, was piir;;osc!y excited 
and her fecliiig-s roii.sed by tliese great 
instruments of emotion ; and tbc gii'd:- 
iiig teav.s flowed abiiinlantly in syiii|'atliy 
W'itii the fictitious sufferer, or resjionsive 
to the imi hos of the national air. W hile 
the frieinl i of the rnfaiit wore thus tak¬ 
ing (leliifiit in plai ing witli a, se.nsihility 
tliey helpcfl to nurture, they were not 
Ufvare how far they gave ciiaracter to 
tlic genius and deteviniiiation to the for- 
time, of the inture wcmaii. 

'I’he influence of the national music on 
M iss Owenso-.i'ii mind may be inferred to 
liave been eonsidcrable, from tlie cir¬ 
cumstance that at an early age she bad 
noted do'wn and arranged some of tlie 
best Irish airs, which she adapted to 
English words, nrjil puhlislied in London. 
These were, perhaps, the first published 
specimens of Irish minstrelsy, and tliey 
suggested to Moore the idea of his 
s))lemlid work, fas he has himself liberal¬ 
ly acknoAvIcdgtfl,) whlidi, ill making the 
melodies of bis country known to Eu¬ 
rope, has added a nciv and unrivalled 
wreath to the gmrland of English poesy. 

The ardour and perseverance wliicli 
are so essentially necessary to literary 
»ucce.ss, are prominently conspicuous in 
the character of Lady Morgan, in all the 
relations of life. As her conceptions are 
clear, so have her volitions been decided 
and her affections warm, lathestrng- 


gles of adversity, and in the ^ill nure 
arduous trials of literary and social 
trinmpb, her devotion tp her family have, 
been alike exemplary. To sec what is 
right and to do it, seems ever to have 
beenthesamethiiigwithher; .andfliefact 
is tbc m^e gracioii.s to record, bwause 
so many cruel and malignant arrows 
have been launched against her in re- 
A'iews and other anonymous productions, 
by those H'lio disliked her politics or^r 
envied her success; and wdio, making a 
stalking horse of criticism, Inne chosen 
the w'ouian for t'neir mark, when they 
professed to aim only at the author. In 
one instance, wdicu a base and diabolical 
attack was made tlirough the channel of 
the newspapers, (while 5;lie was yet almost 
a child, and her reputatiem as an author 
scarcely commenced,) to Mast her lite¬ 
rary character, and to drive Iter from 
society, nearly the whole literary force 
of lier native city mustered in her de¬ 
fence, and the |K'ns of .all w!io hcsl knew 
her, and could hear pcrsciial testimony 
to her virhies, weri! drawn in her vindi¬ 
cation. So general, indeed, was the in¬ 
dignation at tli'.'c in)|:ii!!cij>led calum¬ 
nies. that some |>ecnli;ir means wxre 
song'it for expres i:)g public feeling in 
whit-li ail chtsse.s might participate; and 
it u IIS in conipliain'i: with the piililic wdsh 
(if we, arc riglitiy informed) that she 
I»rodnced at the (.'row-street theatre, ail 
operatic farce called “ 'J'he jb’lrst At¬ 
tempt,” W'riflen many yc'irs before its 
ap[)ear;incc on tin; statv;. 'Fite cirenm- 
.stances under which this piece was acted 
imsiired its .sncce.is. 'I'hc house was 
crowded as often as It was plat ed ; and 
on the author's night, flic court, (with 
tim Duke and Diiclic.'S of Ilcrlford, the 
theniiord and fcalv Lictttenant of Ire¬ 
land, at tlicir* In^ad,) the bar, and the 
tow’ll vied ill their z,cal and activity to 
grace tlie rcfireseiilatioii, and render it 
jirofitahle tiiid honourable to the object 
of tlieir protecli'in. 

'I'he sjiliere of female action i.-: neces¬ 
sarily circumscriiied, and it rarely hap¬ 
pens that a wom an's vi- Mh” are r.vailable 
beyond the little circle 'her domestic 
relations, 'riie ci. i;; crov. i;, ra.ore espe¬ 
cially, is not oft.'ii wiSiiin the noirii of 
the Eoftcr sex ; Init- an ha tance occiirred 
to tln^ suhjt ct of tliis memoir, in winch 
.■■■he was ciialdct! to .save a. human life, 
and to restore to society a lo.’^t hut re¬ 
pentant offender. A. poor fellow, a let¬ 
ter carrier, o1' good general character, 
the fVtlicr of a large family, was induced, 
it) a moment of extreme distress, to open 

Icticv ce.nmittcd to his charge, ;md to 
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poAets inniReir of a small wm of money, 
ut the intention of restoring' it in a feir 
days to the owner. For tliis offence he 
was condemned to die. In the court in 
which he was tried, a scene of the deepest 
distress wasexhibited by the presence and 
anguish of )iis aged father, his tvife, and 
her helpless infants; but the crime was 
one of those which society never pardons. * 
In such cases cupidity and apprehension 
are alike interested in striking terror, and 
mercy and hope must be silent at their 
bidding. From the gloom of the con¬ 
demned cell this unfortunate criminal, 
like the drowning wretch who grasps at 
a str.aw, appealed to the imaginary in¬ 
fluence of a popular writer; and the 
claim M'aa irresistible to one whose do¬ 
mestic affections were the mainsprings of 
her being. 

On the receipt of his letter, Miss 
Owcuson addressed herself to the dif¬ 
ferent barristers of her acquaintance; 
but the reply she received was uniform. 
7’he crime was unpardonable, the man's 
fate was sealed, and interference could 
only e^^se her to mortification .and de¬ 
feat. Unintiinidated by these dispiriting 
reports, she aitjjlied directly to Caroii 
Smith, the presiding judge on the trial ; 
and that amiable iii.'llvidiial, rejoicing to 
have so good a pretext for tempering the 
rigour of justice, directed her to the fore¬ 
man of the jury, with the promise, that 
if a recommendation to mercy could be 
procured from them, he would, in con¬ 
sequence of the conviction resting on 
circumstantial evidence, back it w'ith his 
s.anction. Miss Owenson saw the Ibre- 
m.an of the jury, induced him to .assemble 
the jurymen, and to sigai the recommen¬ 
dation. She then dr.^w up a memorial 
to the Dnkeoflllchmond.ihe heaifof the 
Irish government, and, ifl one word, pro- 
c.ired a commutation cf the seutence to 
peipetual transnurtatlon. It i.s pleasur¬ 
able to iuhl, that on arriving at New, 
South Wales, the reprieved njan became 
an industrious and honest member of 
society, and supports his family in inde¬ 
pendence and comfort. A ehcumstance 
not dissimilar in its event, and even more 
romantic in the details, occurred to the 
immortal Jenn.'^r, who was the nie.ana of 
saving a yout’i taken prisoner under 
Mir.anda, a:) ! condemned to certain 
death under !.!ic horrihlc form of perpe¬ 
tual slavery on the military W'orks of a 
Spanish American fortress. The recol¬ 
lection of such anecdote.s is a source of 
the purest 8atisfactit)n. Th»y tend to 
raise the literary character; they do 
honour to huaian aalure, and they k- 


Here the dark shade, ^hkh ahnofit 
uniformly obscures the political Mstory 
of the species. 

In the year 1811, when on a vint to 
the Marquis of Abercorn, in the north 
of Ireland. Miss Owenson became ac¬ 
quainted with Sir Charles Morgan, a 
physician, and Fellow of the London 
College, then in attendance upon Lord 
Hamilton. A congeniality of tastes soon 
led to a matrimonial connection. Since 
her marriage. Lady Morgan has chiefly 
resided at llublin, where her house is 
the centre of whatever taste, literature, 
and refinement is to be found in the 
Irish metropolis. The cultivation which 
peculiarly marks the higher ranks of 
British society, ensured lier an intro¬ 
duction into the upper circles of Idngland 
and Ireland; but she owes perhaps the 
place she holds as much to her peculiar 
talent for conversation, and what the 
French call, esprit de. sociUe, .as to her 
professional eminence. It was in a gre.at 
measure to these qualities that she was 
indebted for the boundless .access she 
obtained to the saloons of Paris. Speak, 
ing' French with a facility not usual 
among our countrymen, her peculiar 
powers h.ad full pl.ay in that capital, 
where agreeabilit.y is the most direct 
passport to social intercourse. 

'I'lie family of Lady Morgan is not 
new to literature: her father, who was 
a near relation to Oliver Goldsmith, was 
by him introduced, early in life, to the 
Giarrick.-', the Joliiisons, and other emi¬ 
nent men of that day. His musical 1 1 - 
leiit.s were of the first order, and n(ft- 
v.'it'istanding their high culture, were, 
strongly tinctured with the peculiar 
character of the national school. He 
wrote also very many songs for the stage, 
distinguished for their breadth of hu- 
meur and brilliant wit: but lie is most 
known to the literary world by his 
generous protection of the unfortun.atelv 
celebrated Dermody. [Vlic extniordinarv 
history of this niiraele of precocious 
talent and wayward eccentricity is well 
known. Mr. Owenson found him mix¬ 
ing cclotirs.for the scene painters at flic 
theatre, in tlie most abject penury. 0:> 
discovering his talents, this gentlcm.if, 
with thatprernpt, uiicalciilatiiig warmth 
of heart, which forms so brilliant a 
feature in the Irhh chanacter, tcokhim 
at once into the bosom of his familv, y 
clothed and educated him, and by m.ak- 
ing his casa known to the public, and 
espsci.ally to the celebrated Dr. Young, 
Bishop of Clonfert, Mr. O.’s ne.ar rcl.i- 
lion, he -was the instrument for procuring 
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him that patronaj^e,^ which, but for the 
ungcorernable and self-willed indepen¬ 
dence of Dermody's capricious dis¬ 
position, must have led to every temporfil 
success. To Lady Morgan’s only sister, 
Lady Clarke, has descended a full por¬ 
tion of hereditary ability, which would 
have been more productive, if the cares 
of a young and numerous family had not, 
occupied too large a portion of her time 
and attention. This lady has recently 
brought out o« the Dublin stage, a 
comedy, called “The Irishwoman,” re¬ 
plete with originality of conception, 
and humorous dialogue, and which met 
with the most decided success; so that 
it will probably soon find its way to the 
London theatres. 

Lady Morgan commenced her public 
career very early in life : notwithstand¬ 
ing therefore that she is still the youngest 
successful candidate fur literary honors, 
of her own sex, her published works 
are already numerous. They are a 
volume of poetry, written before she 
was fourteen, and dedicated to that 
patroness of Irish talent, the late 
Countess of Moira: “ St. Clair,” 2 vols.; 
‘‘ Novice of St. Dominick," 4 vols.; 

“ Wild Irish Girl,” 3 vols.; “ Patriotic 
Sketches,” 2 vols.; “ Ida,”4vols.; “The 
Missionaiw,” 3 vols.; “ O'Donnel,’' 3 
vols.; “ Prance,” 2 vols. 8vo.; “ The 
Lay of the Irish Harp,” 1 vol.; and a 
volume of twelve Irish Melodics. She 
has now in the press another niitional 
novel, tobe called “ Florence Macarthy,” 
which will appear in the coming season. 

In her later publications she has taken 
a higher flight, and has exhibited a 
profemnder acquaintance with the human 
heart, and perhaps a more caustic and 
philosophical view of life, than is to be 
found in her earlier productions. Her 
reputation consequently has rapidly in¬ 
creased; and public expectation looks 
forward to further and still more suc¬ 
cessful efforts of her pen. « 

It is a singiilaf fact, that on the Con¬ 
tinent, the works of this Lady rank still 
higher than they do at home; and it 
affords a decided testimony of their in¬ 
trinsic eloquence of thoxt^ht and sen¬ 
timent, that they should have been ren¬ 
dered so popular under the disfiguring 
garb of foreign translation. “ The 
Wild Irish Girl,” “ St. Clair,” and •• The 
Missionary,” are, however, well trans¬ 
lated, and retain their situation among 
the popular and classical productions of 
the French press. “O’Donnel,” from 
the Ilibeniicisms with which it 'abounds, 


was less liksly tn ‘succeed abroad, and 
the French tninslation is both coarse 
and unfaithful. It xvm however read 
with great eagerness in Paris, and has, 
as we are informed, obtained likewise 
the honors of a Dutch and Spanish 
costume* The work however which 
has made Lady Morgan most generally 
known, is her “ France having passed 
through tluree editions at home, three in 
America, and as many in France. An 
abridgment also has been formed, in¬ 
cluding those passages xvhich fell under 
tbe censure of the French police, and 
published, we believe, in Geneva, under 
the title of “ L'Esprit de Lady Morgan.” 

Lady Morgan is in person petite, 
feminine, graceful and animated; uniting 
in her gay conciliating appearance, the 
ease of fashionable life, with the naivetd 
of strong and original talent, and that 
even flow of spirits xvhich springs from 
constitutional benevolence, and an active 
and occupied mind. We have heard the 
conversational abilities of this Lady 
highly extolled, and her success in the 
great world attributed to that cause, and 
to what the French call Curt de. raconter 
bien. If we may trust to our own powers 
of observation, great humour, pleasantry, 
and the absence of all affectation, and 
pretension, constitute no small part of its 
merits. Lady Morgan is, however, ac¬ 
cused of being wliat is culled uncertain, 
of only camirif' out iu pariicule/ sets and 
circles; and we have heard that when 
called on to s/iew off, she has, like her own 
Duchess of Belmont, quoted the well 
known purlez nous la p/itlosopliie et puin 
to till olopif, and then remained buried in 
impenetrable reserve and silence. One 
feature in her character it would be 
wroqgtopass by, although we do not 
always approv# its results, we mean her 
enthusiastic love of her native country. 
The situation of Ireland naturally'begets 
strong party feelings ; and to remain 
' neuter in times of civil dissention was 
by a great Law-giver denounced as 
treason. Though Lady Morgan was 
-bred a protestant in tlie ho.som of the 
established church, she has from con¬ 
scientious motix'cs .strenuously advocated 
the emancipation of the Catholics. This 
vein of political sentiment lias drawn 
down upon her a heavy measure of 
critical vituperation. But those who 
stem the stream of opinion, ^especially 
whe.i strengthened by authority,) nnist 
expect occasiomally to be dashed by its 
current gainst rocks and shallows. 



NEW INVENTIONS AND PATENTS. 


1 . HI8TOBV OP WB. BUEWSTEU’s KA- 
J-EID08C()I’U. 

AS tliis instrument Ims excited uni¬ 
versal attentipn, m’C liave no do^ht tliat 
our readers will take sumo interest in a 
short liistory of the iiivention, refevriiis^ 
for the specifieation of its principles of 
construction to vol.vili. p. 411. 

In 1811,when Dr. ]i.vv asen^oi}>ed in ex¬ 
periments on tlic (adarisation of light 
by successive reflections hetween plates 
Otgbi^s, which were honoured hj' the 
Royal Society with tUctlopleyan Medal, 
the retleclorK vrerc in some eases iiicliried 
to each other, and lie had occasion to re¬ 
mark the circular arrangement of the 
images of a candle round a centre, or the 
multiplicalioo of the sectors formed hy 
the extremities of the glass jdates. In 
repeating aftenvaro's the experiments of 
M. Biot on the action of fluids upon 
light, I>r.B. placed the fluidsiua trougli 
formed by two plates of glass cemented 
at an angle. 'I'lic eye being necessarily 
placed at one end, some of the cement 
whicli had heen pressed through hetween 
the plates .appi'arcd anaiigcd into .n re¬ 
gular figiiri!; the symmetry of which in¬ 
duced l)r. B, to investigate the cause of 
the phenomenon, and in doing this he 
discovered the leading princijilcs of tlie 
Kaleidoscope. lie foimd that in order 
to pruJnc? perfectly licautifni and .sym 
metrical forms three conditions wore 
necessary 

1. 'j’hat the reflectors should he placed 
at an angle, which was an even or an 
odd aliquot jiart of a circle, when the 
object was regular, and similarly situated 
with respect to both the reflectors; or 
the even aliquot part of a circle When 
the ohjeet was irregular. '' 

2. That out of an infinite number of 
positions for the object within and with¬ 
out the reflectors, there was only one 
where jterfeiit symmetry conjd be ob¬ 
tained, viz. by jtiacfmg tlie object in con¬ 
tact with the ends of the reflectors. 

S. I’hat out of an infinite mimltcr of 
positions for the eye, there was only one 
where the symmetry was perfect, viz. 
as near as possible to the angular point, 
so that the circular field could be dis¬ 
tinctly seen; and that tliis point was 
the olily one out of .an infinite number 
at which the uniformity of-the light of 
the circular field was a maximum. 

Upon these principles Dr. B. con¬ 
structed an instrument, in «vliich he 
fixed permanently across the ends of re¬ 


flectors, pieecsof coloured glass and other 
irregular objects. The great step, how¬ 
ever, towards the completion of the in¬ 
strument remained yet to be made, and 
it w'a.s not till some time afterwards that 
the idea occurred to Dr. B. of giving nio- 
'tiou to objects, cither fixed or placed 
loosidy in a cell at the end of the instru¬ 
ment. When tliis idca.was carried into 
execiilion, the Kaleidoscope, in its simple 
form, was completed. 

Tile next, and by far the most impor¬ 
tant step vif tin; invention, was to employ 
a draw tube .and lens, by means of which 
lieaiitiful fonus could lie created from 
objects of all magnitudesi, and placed at 
all distance.s from (he observer. In this 
n ay the power of the Kaleidoscope was 
indefinitely extended, and every object 
ill nature could he introduced into the 
picture, in the same manner as if these 
objects had been reduced in size, and 
actually placed at the cud of tlie re¬ 
flectors. 

Wlieti the instriiinciit was brought to 
this state. Dr. Brewster was urged by bis 
friends to secure the properly of it, and 
he accordingly took out a patent for “ a 
New (Ipt.ical Instrunieiit for creating 
and exhibiting beautiful forms.” In the 
specification of his patent he describes 
tlie Kaleidoscofic in two ditferent forms. 
'I’lie first consists of two reflecting planes, 
]mt together according to the principles 
already desiTihed, and jdaced iu a tube, 
with an eye-bole in the particular posi¬ 
tion wliic.li gives symmetry and a maxi- 
mil in uniformity light, and with objects 
sneli as coloured glass, placed in (he po¬ 
sition of symmetry, and put in motion, 
either by a rotatory movement, or by 
(heir own gravity, or by both combined. 
Tlie second form described in the speci¬ 
fication, is, when the tube containing the 
^ reflectors is placed in another at (he end, 
having a convex lens v liieh introduces 
into tlie picture ohjects of all magni¬ 
tudes, and at every di.stance. 

After the patent was signed, and the 
instniments yi a state of forwardness, 
the person employed to inanufactiirc 
tliem carried one to show to the princi¬ 
pal London Opticians for the purpose of 
taking orders. These gentlemen natu¬ 
rally made one for their own use ; and 
the character of the instrument being 
thus made public, the tinmen and glaziers 
began to manufacture the detached parts 
of it, in order to evade the patent; 
wliile others sold the instrument com- 
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plete, without being aware thiit the pro¬ 
perty of it had been secured by a pa¬ 
tent. 

In order to justify these proeecdings, 
it became necessary to scarcl! for some 
combinations of plain mirrors, which 
might bo siipposecf to liavc a resemblance 
to Dr. Brewster’s iiistrinncnt. 

The first supposed anticipation of t he 
Kaleidoseope was found in Pntp. Xlll. 
and XIof Professor Wood's Optics, 
where that learned autlior gives a ma¬ 
thematical investigation of tlie number 
and arrangement of tlie images formed 
by two reflectors, cither incliued or 
parallel to each other. These theorems 
assign no position either to the eye or 
to the (*l)ject, and do not even imdude 
the principle of inversion, which is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to the production of 
symmetrical forms. The theorems in¬ 
deed are true, whatever be the p(isition 
of the object or of the eye. In order to 
put this matter to rest. Dr. Brewster 
wrote to Professor Wood, who in his 
answer observed, that the propositions 
he had given, relating to the number of 
images formed hy plane reflectors in¬ 
clined to each other, contain merely the 
mathematical calculation of their num¬ 
ber and arrangement; and that the 
effects produced hy the Kaleidoscope 
Avere aei'cr in his contemplation. 

The next sujiposed anticipation of the 
Kaleidoscope was an instrument pro- 
osed hy Bradley, in his book on gar- 
ening, first published in 1717. Tins 
instrument consists of two large pieces 
of silvered looking-glass, five inches wide 
and four inches high, jogited together 
W'itli hinges, and (ipening like a book. 
These plates being set upon a geometri¬ 
cal drawing, and the eye being placed in 
front of the mirrors, the lines of the 
drawing were seen multiplied by re¬ 
peated reflections. This instrument was 
described long before by Kircher, and 
did not receive a,single improvement 
from Bradley. It Iws been often made 
by opticians, and was principally used for 
multiplying the human face, when placed 
between the mirrors; hut ^lo person 
ever thought of applying it to any pur¬ 
pose of utility, or of using it as an in¬ 
strument of rational amusement, hy the 
creation ofbeautifu) forms. 

To those, however, who may be inca- 
^pable of instituting a emnparison of the 
iuetruments, the following opinions of 
two learned professors must be decisive. 
Dr. Playfair, of Edinburgh, writes thus : 

New Muntuly Mao.—No oG. 


Winhurffhf I Ith Mmf, 1818. 

" I have examined the kaleidoscope in¬ 
vented by Dr. Brewster, .and compared it 
with the description of an instrument which 
it has been said to resemble, constructed by 
Bradley in 1717. 1 have also compared its 

(effect within experiment to which it may be 
thought to have some analogy, described by 
Mr. VV<jod in Ills optics. Prop. Itl and 14. 

• “ Frf)m both these contrivances, and 
from every optical instrument with which I 
am actjuiiinled, the Ivaleidf>scopc appears to 
differ eMsi‘rilially,bolh in its efl'ecl and in the 
principles of its constriiction. 

“ A.S to the effect, tin; thing produced by 
the kaleidosco|K' is a seri<‘s of figures pre¬ 
sented with the most perfect symmetry, so 
as always to compose a whole, in which no¬ 
thing is wanting and nothing redundant. It 
matters not what the object (u- to which the 
instrument is directed, if it: only be in its 
proper place, the effect just described is 
sure to take place, and with an eiidles.s va¬ 
riety. In this respect, tlie kaleidoscope aji- 
pears to be quite singular among other op¬ 
tical instruments. Neither the instrument 
of Bradley, nor the experiment or theorem 
in Wood’s book, have any resemblance to 
this; they go no further than the multipli¬ 
cation of the flgti re. 

“ Next, as to the principle of construction, 
Dr. Brewsti'r’s inslrument requires a •parti¬ 
cular potition of the eye of the observer, 
and of the object looked at, in order to its 
effect. If either of these is wanting, the 
symmetry vanishes, and the figures are ir¬ 
regular and disunited. In the other two 
cases, no particular position, either for the 
eye or the object, is required. 

“ I 'or these reasons. Dr. Brewster’s in¬ 
vention seems to me quite unlike the other 
two. Indeed, a.s far as I know, it is quite 
singular among optical instruments; and it 
will be matter of .sincere regret, if any ima¬ 
ginary or vague analogy, between it and 
other qfitical instruments, should be the 
means of dcpvivii^ the D ictor of any part 
of the reward to wlifch his skill, ingenuity, 
and perseverance, entitle him so well. 

JOUN PJ.AVFA1H. 

^ “ P. S.—Granting that I'.erc were a re¬ 
semblance jjetween the kaleidoscope and 
Bradley’s instrument, in any of the particu¬ 
lars mentioned aliovc, the introduction of 
coloured and moveable objects , at the end of 
the reflectors, is quite peculiar to Dr. Brews¬ 
ter’s instrument. Besides this, a circum¬ 
stance highly deserving of attention, is the 
use of two lenses and a draw tube, so that 
the action of the kaleidoscope is extended to 
objects of all sixes, and at ail distances from 
the observer, .md united, t.y that means, to 
the adi-su,Pages of the icleiLav'pe. J.P.” 

Protcs.sor Pictet’s, of Geneva, opinion 
is stated in the following letter to Dr. 
Ib eu ster 


r f 
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Sir 

Among year friends I have not been one 
of the least painfully affected by the shame¬ 
ful invasion of your rights as an inventor, 
which 1 have been a witness of lately in Lon¬ 
don. Not only none of the allegations of 
the invaders of your patent, grounded on a 
pretended simDarity between yAr kaleido¬ 
scope and Bradley’s instrument, or such as 
Wood’s or Harris’s theories might havQ. 
suggested, appear to me to have any real 
foundation; but, I can affirm that, neither 
in any of the French, German, or Italian 
authors, who, to my knowledge, have treated 
of optics, nor in Professor Charles’s justly 
celebrated and most complete collection of 
optical instruments nt Paris, have I read or 
setin any thin^ resembling your ingenious 
apparatus, which, from its numberless ap- 
Ijlications, and the pleasure it atfords, and 
will continue to afford, to millions of be¬ 
holders of its matchless effects, may be rank¬ 
ed among the most happy inventions science 
ever presented to tlic lovers of rational cn- 
oyment. 

M. A. Pictet. 

The propositions in Harris's Optics re¬ 
late, like Professor Wood’s, merely to 
the multiplication and circular arrange¬ 
ment of the apertures or sectors formed 
by the inclined mirrors, and to the pro- 
g’i-fiss of a ray of light reflected between 
two inclined or parallel mirrors; and no 
allusion whatever is made, in the propo¬ 
sitions themselves, to any instrument. 
In the proposition respecting the multi¬ 
plication of the sectors, the eye of the 
observer is never once mentioned, and 
the proposition is true if the eye hiis an 
infinite number of positions; whereas, 
in the kaleidoscope, the eye can only 
have one position. In the other proposi¬ 
tion, respecting the progress of the 
rays, the eye and the object arc actually 
stated to be placed between ^ the re¬ 
flectors; and evenrif the eye had been 
placed without the reflectors, as in the 
kaleidoscope, the position assigned it, at 
a great distance from the angular poipt, 
is a demon8tra.tion that Harris was en¬ 
tirely ignorant of the positions of sym¬ 
metry, either for the object or the eye, 
and could not have combined two re¬ 
flectors so as to form a kaleidoscope for 
producing beautiful or symmetrical 
forms. 

Such U the account of Dr. Brewster's 
i iigeuiuus discovery, than which hardly 
any thing of late years has excited so 
general a sensation, both at home and 
aliroad. It is provoking, however, to 
observe the zeal which has been on the 
alert to rob the inventpip even of the 
honour of having added something new 


to science. One publication, the editor 
of which takes great credit to himself for 
having been the means of enlarging the 
bounds of knowledge, affects to throw 
contempt upon this optical instrument, 
by referring for the principle of it to 
Kircher's “ Great art of Light and Sha¬ 
dow," when it is plain enough that the 
learned Jesuit, in the book alluded to. 
had not the smallest < conception of an 
instrument cimable of producing an end¬ 
less variety of syinmetrical combinations 
in one position of the eye. 'I'he refer¬ 
ence, however, was suflicient to display 
the editor’s vanity, while the point of it 
was calculated also to gratify his ma¬ 
lignity. 

While these attempts arc making to 
undervalue the merit of Dr. Brewster as 
an original inventor in this country, still 
holder attacks are levelled at him in 
Germany, where it is positively averred 
by one Winkler, a mathematical instru¬ 
ment maker at Berlin, that he sold a 
Kaleidoscope to a foreigner as early as 
last March, on condition that he should 
keep it a secret. Winkler, who has 
taken out a patent for his instrument in 
the Prussian dominions, modestly insi¬ 
nuates that tlie instrument whicli he 
sold became the pattern of what has 
been so successful in England. This 
Prussian, however, has met with an op¬ 
ponent in his turn, who roundly asserts 
that the principle of the instrument was 
published half a century ago, and that 
he has himself manufactured the same 
above twenty years. This claimant is 
John Bernard Bauer, mathematical in¬ 
strument maker of Nuremburg, whose 
letter in thif' Commercial Chronicle of 
that city is really a curiosity, and deserv¬ 
ing of notice. In support of his preten¬ 
sions he refers to the catalogue of Bes- 
telmeir's Magazine of Art; and for the 
discovery of the principle to Lampert's 
German Correspondence, published by 
Bcrnouilli. Lampert, writing from Ber¬ 
lin, Sept. 2, 1769, 'to Mr. Brander at 
Augsburg, says, “soon after I sent 
away my last, I bad a mirror cut with 
four pyramidical faces, to shew the effect 
to amatewrs. These pyramids may be 
considered as an optical amusement; 
whatever is laid at the narrow opening, 
becomes multiplied in a symmetrical 
manner, according to the surface of the 
sphere: a three-sided pyramid divides 
the sphere like an Icosaedron; a Av^ 
sided one forms a Dodecaedron, 4fc. 
You jnrfy represent with it a chess¬ 
board, a spherical lattice, a ball regularly 
illuminated in various ways.” Thus far 
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M. Lampert. M. Brander’s answer 
from Augsburgf, Sept. 21, 1769, says, 
merely, “ 1 am going to have such a py- 
famidlcal mirror made in order to try 
the effect.” This is what first led to the 
manufacturing of this instrument. “I 
have not found,” says Mr. Bauer, “either 
in Wiegleb or Halle, or other books, 
which have very industriously copied 
each other, any mention of Lampert's 
pyramidical mirror, which is certainly 
one of the most agreeable optical amuse¬ 
ments. Within these last twenty years 
I have made some hundreds; and 1 have 
also put together three mirrors, so as to 
form a prism, which is exactly the mo¬ 
dern Kaleidoscope, and what is called 
the improved one; but it did not please 
so much, because it did not present so 
beautiful a globe as a shortened pyra¬ 
mid. Painted and cut out triangles 
were put before it, and the transparent 
colours produced a very pleasing effect. 
In order to conceal the contrivance, 1 
enclosed the pyramid or prism in a little 
square box, and called it an Optical 
Image-box. Transparent wheels, cut 
out in various ways, were placed before 
the narrow opening, which jiroduced a 
very agreeable play of colours. As such 
optical instruments are susceptible of 
great diversity, this idea was varied in 
many ways, till at last somebody took it 
into his head to put what I had enclosed 
in a square box, into a round tube, and 
this is a Kaleidoscope. 1 think I have 
proved that the honour of the first exe¬ 
cution belongs to me, but the first idea 
undoubtedly belongs to Lampert.” 

M. Bauer having thus Aitablished, as 
he thinks, a full right to the construction 
of the Kaleidoscope, demands a third 
part of the profits, or at least the privi¬ 
lege of making one third of the instru¬ 
ments used in Europe. This looks very 
much like a hoax, and we are not quite 
certain that we have not been bantered 
all this while by fl sly German hu¬ 
mourist. 

II. MR. LESTER’S NEW DISCOVERY IN 
OPTICS. 

We understand^that this patent Light- 
Projector, as it is called, is exceedingly 
recommended by its excellence in an eco¬ 
nomical view. The small one, when 
applied to a candle, produces so great a 
degree of heat, as to render it extremely 
▼useful in cold Aveather; and it not only 
increases the heat to a hi^h degree, but 
produces light driven iorwaVd into a 
large deep space, so as to illuminate more 
powerfully than can be conceived with¬ 


out ocular demonstration. The appa¬ 
ratus is now getting up in an article 
that will possess all the beautiful effects 
of the most finished mirror,'without the 
liability to tarnish, and it is supposed to be 
capable of yyoducing many more impor¬ 
tant advantages than have yet been de 
velopnd. 

* III. CRYSTALLIZATION OP TIN. 

M. Allard, of Piiris, has obtained a 
patent from the Minister of the Interior, 
for his new method of ornamenting 
japanned metal work by efflorescence 
resembling the appearance produced by 
frost upon gla.ss windows, called moire 
metallujue. 'J’lie Society of Arts and 
Sciences at Paris, have also presented 
him Avith a gold medal for this discovery. 

In addition to Avhat aa'C have already 
stated on this subject, we thall observe 
that the moire metalliquc is produced by 
sulphuric acid, diluted in from seven 
to nine parts of water, and then 
laid on the sheet of metal Avith a 
sponge or rag. 'Phe tin must be 
heated, so as to form an incipient fusion 
on the surface, Avheii the acid i< applied ; 
after which the crystallization ensues. 
The phrase moire is borrowed from the 
Avord used to designate watered silk, 
(ioie moirie.) The citric acid, it is said, 
answers better than any other. By 
employing the bloAV pipe before the acid, 
small and beautiful spots arc for^ped on 
the tin. 

IV. LITHOGRAPHY. 

The French Academy of Fine Arts, 
having appointed a Committee to 
examine the lithographical drawings of 
M. Engelmann, of Mulbousc, in the 
Upper Rhine, have reported, that the 
stone mjjst be rendered capable of im¬ 
bibing Avater, an^ also of receiving all 
greasy or resinous sflbstanccs. The first 
object can be effected by an acid, which 
Avill corrode the stone, take off its fine 
ptdish, and thus make it susceptible of 
Avater. Any greasy substance is capable 
of giving an impression upon stone, 
Avhethertbe lines be made with a pencil, 
or with ink; or otherwise, the ground 
of a drawing may be covered with a 
black greasy mixture, leaving the lines in 
Avhite. 

Hence result two distinct processes: 
first, the engraving, by tracing, produced 
by the line of the pencil, or brush dipped 
in the greasy ink. Secondly, the en¬ 
graving by dots or lines, as is done on 
wood or copper. 

Impressions of prints may be easily 
obtained without any reversing by traiis- 

• ^ 
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posing on the stone a drawing traced on 
paper with the prepared i nk. 

All kinds of close calcareous stone 
of an even and fine grain, which are 
capable of taking a good polish wit'.i 
pumice stone, and having the quality ot 
absorbing water may be used for litho¬ 
graphy. 

Conij/oailion of the Ink. —Heat a glazed 
earthen vc.sscl over the fire ; when it is 
hot introduce one pound by weight of 
white Marseilles soap, and as much 
mastic in grains; melt these ingredients, 
and mix them carefully ; then incor¬ 
porate five parts by weight of shell lac, 
and continue to stir it; to mix the 
whole, drop in ^fradually a solution of 
one [»art of caustic alkali in five times its' 
bulk of water. Caution, however, must 
be used in nuiking this addition, because 
should the ley be put in all at once, the 
liquor will ferment, and run over. When 
the mixture is completed by a inoder.ate 
licat, and frequent stirring, a proimr- 
tionate quantity of lamp-black must be 
added, after which a snflicient quantity 
of water must be poured in to make the 
ink liquid. 

l)? nu in". —This ink is used for draw¬ 
ing on the stone in the same manner as 
on paper, either with a jien or pencil; 
when tlic drawing on the stone is ipiite 
dry, and an impression is required, the 
Burfiice of the stone must he wetted 
with a solution of nitric acid, in the 
proportion of fifty to one of water ; this 
must he done witli a soft sponge, taking 
care not to make a friction in the draw¬ 
ing. The wetting must he repeated as 
soon as the stone appears dry; and 
w'hen the effervescence of the iicid has 
ceased, the stone is to be carefully 
rinsed with clean water. . 

printing. —Whilf hue stone is moist, 
it should he passed over with the prin¬ 
ter’s hall charged with ink, which will 
adhere only to those ])arts not wetted. 
A sheet of jiaper projierly prepared for 
printing is then to he spiaiad on the 
stOBC, and the wiioic ccramitti.'d to the 
press, or passed throiigli a roller. 

To pr cserve tiic draM'iiig on the stone 
from dust, when not in use, a solution 
of gum arahic is passed over it, which 
caii be easily removed by a little water. 
Instead of ink, chalk cray<»ns are some¬ 
times used for drawing upon the stone 
or upon paper ; from ivliieh a counter¬ 
proof is t.akeii upon the stone. The 
crayons are thus made,—three parts of 
soap, two parts of tallow, and one part 
of wax are all dissolved' together in an 
earthen vessel. When the whole is 
well mixed, a suff-icnt quantity of lamp¬ 


black, called Frankfort black* to giyc it 
ail intense colour is added; the mixture 
is then poured into moulds, where it 
must remain till it is quite cold, when it 
will be proper to ne used as chalk 
pencils. 

V. LIST OI» NEW PATENTS. 

John Neilson, of Linlithgow, Scot¬ 
land, glue-manufacturer, fur an improve¬ 
ment in the tanning and tawing oi hides 
and skins; and in the dying or colour¬ 
ing of leather, and other articles. June 
i!'2, 1818. 

Albert Roux, of Yrerden, in the 
(hinton of Vaud, in Switzerland, Doctor 
in Divinity, for an improvement, or im¬ 
provements, ajiplicahlc to locks of dif¬ 
ferent dcscri]>tions; coinirnmicated to 
him by a foreigner, residing abroad. 
June 30, 1818. 

John Raird, of Lanark, Scotland, 
North Itritain, manager for the New 
Shots Iron Company; for various 
improvements in the manutacturi ng 
and making of cast-iron boilers, used 
for the purpose of evaporating the 
juice of the sugar-cane or syruj) derived 
from tlience, by means of annealing them 
in a furnace or kiln of a jieculiar con¬ 
struction. July, 1818. 

William Railey, of High llolboni, 
ironmonger, for certain improvements in 
sashes, sky-lights, and framc.s, generally 
used for the purpose of receiving, hold¬ 
ing, and containing glass for the admis¬ 
sion of liglit, ami the exclusion of rain 
and snow ; and also for making roofs or 
coverings for houses and various other 
buildings. July, 11, 1818. 

James Milton, late of Paisley, in 
North Rritain, hut now of Ashton- 
under-Line, Lanc.a8tcr, for anew species 
of looin-work, whereby figures or 
flowers can be produced in a mode 
hitherto unknown upon any fabric of 
cloth, while in the process of weaving, 
whether such fabric he linen, cotton, 
ivoollcn, silk, orany of them intermixed. 
July 11, 1018. 

John Richter, of Holloway, Mid¬ 
dlesex ; fvir certain improvements in the 
apparatus of utensils used for distilla¬ 
tion, evaplftration, .nid’condensation, and 
that the same arc new in this country; 
eommunieated to hiiy by a foreigner 
residing abroad. .Inly l-i, 1818, 

Richarii Oumrod, of Manchester, 
Lancashire, iron-founder; for an im- 
jiroveraent in the manufacturing of cop- 

S ter, or other metal cyluiders, or rollers 
or calico printing. July 22,1818. 

Urbanus Sartorees, of W'tn- 
chester-street, London,merchant; foran 
improvement in the method of produc- 
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ingignition infire arniss, bythc coiidfiisa- iriotliod of regulating the admission of 
tion of atmospheric air. July 22, 1U18. steam into pipes or other vessels, used 
Henry Creighton, of the city of for the heating of buildings, or other 
Glasgow, civil engineer; for a new places. July 22,1318. 

REPORTS 01’ PUBLIC IWITU I IONS. 

I. licporloftheCowmiltce. of ihcSocieiff these points, they attribute the pre- 


J'or^ihe Jwprovcment of J'nson J)isct- 
plinc, mid far ihc licforniation oj Ju- 
vcnilt Offutders, 

THIS Institution originated three 
Years ago in the exertions of a few indi¬ 
viduals, wliose philanthropy was excited , 
by the cases of several boys convicted of 
capital ofl’ences. Having entered upon 
an inquiry into the subject, it was found 
that juvenile delinquency existed in the 
metropolis to a most alarming extent; 
that a system was in action by which un¬ 
fortunate children were org.anized into 
gangs; that they resorted to houses 
where they planned their enterprises, 
and afterwards divided the plunder. 
Up<tn this a j>nblic meeting w.xs con¬ 
vened, and a society formed, the object 
of whi(di was to obtain information re¬ 
specting the nature and causes of the 
evil, and to ascertain the most efficient 
means of removing or diminishing if. 
With this A icw the members of the com¬ 
mittee arranging themselves into sub¬ 
divisions, visited the prisons in and 
about London; examined the boys 
ajiart; pursued their enquiries ainoiig 
the parents, friends, or assoeiates of the 
eulprits; kept a jonnial of cases, in 
which all partieulais were carefully re¬ 
corded; and in ihqrt adopted every 
measure likely to ensure an accurate 
knowledge of‘the extent of the evil and 
the causes of its increase. In the pre¬ 
sent report these causes are stated to be 
1. tbe negleet of moral and religious 
education: 2. the want of suitidde em¬ 
ployment for ehildron in early life: 3. the 

want of iieeessiyies to support life. Le- 

sides these general sources of etirly vice, 
there are others of a peculiar clniraetcr. 
Flash bouses, where boys and 
girls frcqucnjly associate "'ith comraou 
thieves and prostitutes.—2. The fairs in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
where every species of dehafiehery and 
profligacy is practised cighty-twt» days 
in the s’pace of seven moutbs.—3, The 
f severity of the penal laws, wiiicli, instead 
of checking, may be said to give encou¬ 
ragement to crime, in eonsequence of 
the leniency of Juries, and the impunity 
shewn to early offenders. But though 
the couunittec dwell emphatically upon% 


valence ot juvenile delinquency, and the 
general increase of crime rather to tbe 
present state of our prison discipline, 
which is more disgraceful to a moral 
nation than any or all of the causes that 
have been enumerated. Upon this head 
the report is very full, and it is to be 
ho])ed tliatniemis will be devised for the 
correction of tliis erving abuse. One 
po’.vcrful remedy, which has suggested 
itself to the committee, and deserves 
public .attention, is tliat of establishing 
a Ref<irm:itory for boys, combining in an 
eminent degree these most important 
requisites: —'I'he ])owcr of complete and 
constant inspeetion, cla.ssification and 
facilities for carrying on various branches 
of labour. Tliis is tbe tried plan of the 
I’liilanthropic Institution in St. George's 
Fields, the success of which holds out a 
sufficient iiiduceineiit for an extension 
of such foundations over the kingdom. 

We are sorry to find from this report, 
that “ the expenses necessarily incurred 
have exhausted the very limited funds 
of the Societybut we triift that when 
tlieir object liecomes g^encrally known, 
tbe eo-oper;ition of the benevolent wili 
not be wanting to emible them to go on 
with renewed v igour in this good work : 
further particulars of which may br 
known of WiimiAM Allen, Esq. Plough 
Court, Lombard .Street; 'Phomas Fo- 
wftLi, Buxton, Esq. Spitalficlds; Sa- 
.sii'Ei. MoAim JtJN. Esq, Lombard 
Street; and Dr. Loshington, Doc¬ 
tor’s Commons. 

II. Statement of the Society for the Sup- 
presyioii of Mendicity, 

'I'lielfioard of Management have takea 
a house in Red Lion Square for the 
transaction of business, and another con¬ 
tiguous, where soup is served to those 
who produce tickets; besides which, 
temporary lodging is provided for such 
as would otherwise be consigned to the 
sb-eets. Tickets are sold to non-sub- 
seribers at two-pence each; by which 
means the objects of charity will hare a 
Inrgcr quantity of wholesome uourish- 
n ont than can be elsewhere procured 
for that sum. When a mendicant ap- 
phes with one of these ticketB, if he be 
not already Iqmwn at the office, an exa- 
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ininatirm tiikes place by tlic sitCnig mem¬ 
ber of the Board, in order to afioertain 
the state of the beggar, and to provide 
for his further relief, if lie be an object 
of real distress; but if the applicant 
jtroves to be an impostor, or a confirmed 
vagrant, the Secretary is instructed to 
put the law in force. The following 
table e.xhibits a pretty correct idea of the 
state, of mendicity, and of the utility of 
tills Institution:— 


Obtained parochiiJ rtlitl’ by the 

) 

7 1 

interference of the Society 

\ 

/ -f 

Provided with employment and 


3-1 

partly clothed 

i 


llclicved and sent to parishes in 

} 

20 

the country 

S 


Kelieved and sent to sea 


U2 

Fully clothed and .sent to sea 


\6 

Provided with the means of siiiiporl 

15 

Admitterl into workhouses 


10 

Admitted into hosiutals and intirmaries 10 

Taken into the care of the Scot's 
n_*•_ 

1 

a 


Corporation \ 


Taken into the charge of Foreign ) ^ 
Consuls \ 

Not ohjecls of the Society,being ca[ia- ^ „g 
hlo of providing lor themselves ^ ' 


Discharged, having refused paro 
chiul relief 


Did not return as ordered 49 

Ascertained impostors and prosecuted 43 
Ap[>rehendcd and coiimiilled 12 

Remain undisposed of 2.S 


400 


An annual subscription of one guinea 
rajistitutes a governor; and a donation 
of ten guineas within the year, a life 
governor. 

111. Report of the Inslituiiun for the 
y.duculion of Deaf and Dumb Chil¬ 
dren, established June 25, lUIO, and 
incorporated bp scat of cause from 
the Magiatrafes of Edinburgh. 

At the annual meeting of this institution 
in May last, the pupils, fifty in number, 
were examined iu arithmetic, the prin¬ 
ciples of composition, the definition of 
simple and abstract terms, articulation, 
&c. 'I’licy also underwent a minute ex¬ 


amination as to their acquaintance with, 
the leading doctrines of Christianity, and 
the facts of scripture history; their pro¬ 
ficiency in all which delighted and asto- 
iiislicd the meeting. Honorary medals 
and ]iremiums were presented by the 
chainiian to such of the pupils as had 
peculiarly distinguished themselves. Af- 
tel the examination the Rev. Dr. Ritchie 
read the report of the directors during 
the past year, and one frjim the com¬ 
mittee of ladies, as to the internal ma¬ 
nagement of the 1 astitution, and educa¬ 
tion f)f the female pupils, both of which 
•were stated to be. altogether excellent. 
Upon a motion for recommending the 
Institution to the attention of the vari¬ 
ous counties and presbyteries, it was ob¬ 
served that the number of deaf and dumb 
j)crsons in Scotland was not lcs.s than 
eight hundred. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more judiciously imagined than 
the measure here detailed for making 
the charity generally known by a peram¬ 
bulation of the tutor with a select num¬ 
ber ofhis scholars. In 1814, Mr. Kinni- 
burghwentto Glasgow with a few of his 
pupils, who underwent two examina¬ 
tions in public, in presence of crowded 
meetings of the inhabitants. An auxi¬ 
liary Society was immediately formed 
there, by the aid of whose contributions 
a considerable number of additional pu¬ 
pils liave ever since received the benefits 
of instruction in the Institution. En¬ 
couraged by tliis success, Mr. Kinniburgh 
and a few of his pupils were sent last 
autumn to the nortli. His first public 
examination was at Dundee, whence he 
proceeded along the coast to Aberdeen 
and Inverness, and returned by Perth. 
He exhibited the progress of his pupils 
at every considerable town upon this 
route, and meetings have been held in 
consequence at several places for the 
formation of auxiliary Societies, in aid 
of the parent Institution. 

This proceeding, wc tlunk, mi^ht be 
adopted with equal advantage in the 
southern part of the island, by which 
ine.'ins similar Institutions would no 
doubt be estn,bHshcd in ,lhe principa 
cities and county towns of England. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES. 


1 . ROYAL ACADKMY OP sciENCBS AT nounccd by the Vice-President, the 
LISBON. Marquis of Borba, one of the governors 

On the 24th of June this learned body of the kingdom. The Secretary then 
held a public Session. Its proceedings made a statement of the labours of the 
were prefaced by a short discourse pro- Society, and of the memoirs which had 
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been presented and read during' tlie pre¬ 
ceding rear. Sebastian Francisco de 
Mendo Trigoso afterwards read a me¬ 
moir on the five first editions of The Lu- 
siad of Camoens. He was followed by 
Mattheus Valcntc de Conto, who read 
an Introduction to a memoir which had 
gained a prize, relative to the pro- 
gramrna of the Academy, upon the de¬ 
monstration of rules given by Wronski* 
for the general reduction of equations. 
Joseph Mariii Soares read a compen¬ 
dious statement of the (renernl History 
of Medicine, from the beginning of the 
Portuguese monarchy; this statement is 
intended to form an introduction to his 
History of Medical Science in Portugal. 
Sebastian Francisco de Mendo Trigoso 
read a memoir on the establishment ot 
the Arcadia in Lisbon, and on its influ¬ 
ence in the restoration of Portugese 
literature. Tlie author of this memoir 
is Francisco Manoel 'I'rigoso de Aragain 
Morato. After these proceedings, the 
academician Ignacio yViitonioda Fonseca 
lienevides read an historical recapitula¬ 
tion of the labours of the Vaccine Insti¬ 
tution, in the course of the preceding 
year. Time would not admit of the 
reading of other memoirs, and the fol¬ 
lowing were therefore omitted: —One 
by F rancisco Elias lloderigues da Sil- 
veira, upon medical empiricism; anotlier 
by Antonio de Aranjo Travassos, upon 
tlie means of abbreviating t)'pographical 
labour; and a third, by Constantino 
Botelho de Liuierda Lobo, on the une¬ 
qual temperature of the solar rays, sepa¬ 
rated by tlie prism. It appears that the 
following works were printed by the 
Academy within the Ipst Pi months:— 
The filth volume of the Chronological 
Index of the Portuguese Lotos and Edicts, 
by the Desembargador (the Judge), John 
Peter Ribciro; a Treatise on the Prac¬ 
tice of Medicine, by Joseph Pinheiro de 
Freitas Soares; and the second part ol‘ 
the third volume of the Memoirs of ih^ 
Academy. % 

2. —FRENCH INSTITUTE. 

Pahlic Sitting of the Royal Academy of 

Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, M. 

Bnissonade,JBr€sident. ^ 

The Sitting of the 17th of July was 
opened by the announcement of the prizes 
proposed for competition in the years 
1819 and 1820; next was read the de¬ 
cision pronounced on the memoirs sent 
for the competition of 1818 ; and finally 
the prizes were proclaimed. 

l^e subject proposed for 1818 was 
the combination in one Memoire of all 
that can be collected respecting the 


Annals of the Lagides, or the Chronology 
of the Kings of Egypt, from the death 
of Alexander the Great, to the subjuga¬ 
tion of the country by the Romans, aftep 
the death of Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Ptolemy Aulctes. 

The prize was adjudged to the Afe- 
moire wnregistered under No. 1, the 
motto of which was, Et ament indulgere 
peril i, (The author is M. J. J. Cliam- 
pollion Figleac). 

The Academy deemed worthy of ho¬ 
nourable mention a Memoire, having for 
its motto the following words of Tacitus: 
Opus uggredior, opimum casibus, alroi; 
jirtjcliis, discors sedilionibus, ipsa pace 
savum. 

After this proclamation, which was 
loudly applauded, M. Raoul Rochette 
read, for M, Dacicr, a biographical notice 
on the late (xinguen^, or rather on the 
works of that estimable man, whose po¬ 
litical opinions seem not always to have 
enjoyed the advantage of being approved 
by the Secretary General. The author 
of tlie notice pronounced th& sincerest 
eulogy on all that is good in the works 
of tlie deceased, and all that was still 
better in his private cliaracter. 

tv e shall not notice a learned Memoire 
on the iliseoveries made in several islands 
of Asia, from ancient times up to the 
period of the voyages of Magellan; it is 
one of those productions, the merits oi' 
which cannot he decided on without ma¬ 
ture consideration; it is iirqiossihlc to 
analyse it from a single reiiding. The 
author is M. Waickenaer, a man distin 
guished for learning. 

The general observations on the 
Egy|)tian Medals, hy M. 1’oehon d'An- 
iiecy, are probably good; hut though 
read by M. Quatre-Mere de Quincy, 
but*]ittlo attention was paid to them; 
and the Priftitknt finding it would be 
diflicult to enter on another sulijcct, 
without incurring the risk of a total de¬ 
sertion, prudently closed the Sitting a 
quarter ^of an hour before the usual 
time. 

All till ‘se memoirs M'cre replete with 
sound erudition, tliough the sulyectti 
precluded the possibility of sacrificing 
to the Graces. Perhajis the most inte¬ 
resting, though we have omitted men. 
tioning it in its proper place, was a no¬ 
tice by M. Darier, on the life and writ¬ 
ings of the celebrated geographical en 
gineer, David Niebuhr, who died in 
Saxony on the 25th of April, 1814. It 
al'Onnds in facts hitherto but little known; 
it was liitimcd to with an unusual de¬ 
gree of attention, and the interest wa* 
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increatAdby the manner in M'liich M. 
Raoul Rochettc read the Essay. 

3.—ACADEMY OP SCIENCES. 

In one of the recent Sittings of this 
Academy at Paris, M. Percy, in the 
name of the Coiniuittce, presented a Rc- 

{ »ort on the memoir of J>r. Imciiiicc, 
*)jysician to the Neckcr Hospital, rula- 
tive to anew mode of demonstration, 
proper to dcvelopc, with greater exac¬ 
titude than any yet adopted, the various 
diseases of the lung's and of the lieart. 
Tlic properties which solid bodies j)os- 
sess, the tube, the trump, or portevoix, 
&c. of transmitting to the ear even the, 
feeblest sounds and impulses, had sug¬ 
gested to M. Lacnnectlic idea of study¬ 
ing, with the assistance of similar instru¬ 
ments, the did'erent sounds, intonations, 
and movements wbieh take phicc within 
the interior of the chest, and their coin¬ 
cidence or sympathies with a state of 
health or of disorder. The voice, the 
respiration, the noises within the throat, 
and the oscillations of the heart, so in¬ 
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vestigated, would afford certmn indica¬ 
tions of several maladies, which, in tiie 
present state of science, we could scarcely 
have thought of. One of these indica¬ 
tions, anioug others, showed the exist¬ 
ence of ulcers in the lungs, their extent, 
(heir state of greater or lesser fullness, 
the nature and consistence of the mat- 
fev which they contained. The instru¬ 
ment which M. Laenncc used for these 
jiurposes was a cylinder of wood, winch, 
according to tlie nature *of the proposed 
examination, should be solid, ])ierccd 
Irnin one end to the other by a sti aiglit 
canal or cavity, or widened at one extre¬ 
mity in the manner of a horn. 

According to the favourable manner 
in which this improvement is spoken of 
in the memoir, it appears that the ex¬ 
tent of tlie rcsidts already obtained, or 
those which may rationally he looked 
for, by means of the above instrument 
of demonstration, is not less remarkable 
than its simplicity. 


ARTS. 


THE EAS80-REI.IEV0 AT THE NEW CUS¬ 
TOM-HOUSE. 

I’HE .absurd and uniust assertion 
which lias been made by prejudiced 
writers, that the climate of this island 
and the temperament of its inhabitants 
must necessarily prevent the successful 
progress of the arts, has been, even in 
our own times, triumphantly disproved. 
We do not—w'e dare not challsnge a 
competition with the great masters of the 
ancients, hut wc confidently invite a rom- 
parison of the late works of the Eng¬ 
lish school with the wiutemporaneous 
productions of any other: and we are 
convinced that the result of a dispas¬ 
sionate exatnirtation would not merely 
place us on a level with our neighbours, 
Imt would assign to us a proud and a 
deserved pre-eminertre. Our best artists 
are now sedulously employed in the 
study of nature, and have successfully 
retraced their steps to that unadulterateli 
.source of information. They are con- 
\ inced of the justice of the observation of 
one of ouv own poets:— 

First follow Nature, and your judgment 
frame 

By her just standard, which is still the same: 
l!rterring Nature, still divinely bright, 

One dear, unchanged, and univers^ light. 
Life, force, and be8dty,musl to all imfuift 
At once the source, and eqd, and test of art. • 


At no time could the Elgin Marbues 
have arrived so happily, or have con 
tributed so ellectually to the progress of 
the cause of art. The eyes of the artist 
and the amateur arc now cleared of the 
film which has long oppressed and dis¬ 
torted their vision: they liavc already 
begun to recur to nature and the simplest 
principles of composition, and in these 
admirable works they find an illustra¬ 
tion of the efficacy or such a course of 
study: they behold all that is beautiful 
in nature, Buhlimatcd and refined by 
art, but still remaining untouched and 
unaltered in its essential qualities. There 
are, however, some who err as much in 
anticipating a sudden renovation in the 
krts of design, as those wjio have prophesi¬ 
ed their eternaldebasement. Wc have ever 
been foremost in our .admiration of the 
Elgin marbles. We consider them to he 
the purest models of imitation, and were 
ardent in our^liopes of tlnramcnded taste 
which their, presence in this country 
would be likely to induce; but we are 
too old to believe that even their radiance 
would instantly dispel the clouds of bad 
taste wliich h.ad been so long accumu¬ 
lating. The rising race of artists will 
exhibit more .than the present; the im¬ 
provements which they are calculated to 
effect, the next in succession will evince 
still mors; and thus will they act in pro- 
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gression until tlie happy time shall arrive 
when they may be equalled, or, if pos¬ 
sible, surpassed. 

These considerations suggested them¬ 
selves to us oh viewing- the bas-re¬ 
liefs at the Nuw Custom II*)Use. One 
would have imagined that the Influence 
of the exqui.site marbles, of which we 
have been speaking, would have been* 
first perceptible in the art of sculpture, 
and p.'irticularl^ in tlie department of 
basso-relievo; but we are sorry to say, 
tlint in this instance not the remotest 
trace of their ascendant pow'cr is dis¬ 
cernible. We cannot imagine how any 
one, to whom such an interesting and 
exfensive work was entrusted, could 
have imbibed so little of the feeling of 
those cxeellent models, which were with¬ 
in his reach, and were pressed upon his 
notice, not merely by their intrinsic 
merit, hut by the concurring admiration 
of all whose opinion in art is valuable. 
The Custom-House, as most of our 
readers know, is situated on the banks of 
the 'Thames, from (he edge of which it 
is separated by a very broad and beau¬ 
tiful terrace, ati’ording an excellent and 
nnnsnally good view of (he building and 
its appciuiagcs. On each side of the 
centre of tlie new building is placed a 
very long basso-relievo, and other sculp¬ 
tural decorations are introduced ; tlie 
following account is extracted from a 
description of the building by JVlr. Laing 
the architect: — 

“ 'J'he coinparnncTit on the eastern side 
Tcpre.senls Ih-iUiriiiia .scaled on her car, at¬ 
tended by Strength, Ju.stice, Naval Power, 
and Victory: this group Ibrnis the centre. 
On the right hand of Britannia, Philosophy 
is introducing .lurisprudcnce, Matliematics, 
Chemistry, and Navigation—sciences indis- 
{jonsaVily necessary to the prosperity of our 
insular power, whose establishments and co¬ 
lonics arel'cvind in all parts of the world, and 
whose ve-ssels circumnavigate the globe. Fol¬ 
lowing tlu scieocps m-e llie virtues—Charity, 
Hope, and Faith, I'emperance, Fortitude, 
and Prudence. The yxililc arts are ranged 
on the left of Britannia, where Wisdom and 
Genius are leading on Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture# History and Astronomy 
are placed in succession to these; and the 
composition closes by the sister Muses in 
company, whose various ollices and employ¬ 
ments allude to the elcgantand refined studies 
in all their branches. 

^ “ The compartment on the western side 

of the central inscription represents, as a 
leading and general idea by a .group in the 
centre, the four quarters of the globe, Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America, offering 
•their commodities to the British empire, 
symboliced by natives of the three kingdoms. 

New Monthly Mao,—No. 56. 


On each side of this principal group are 
placed inhabitants of the various countries 
which have formed mercantile connections 
with Britain: these are dre.ssed in their va¬ 
rious costumes as represcnta'tivesof their ^ 
spective nations; Abyssinia, Africa, Arabia, 
Brazil, (Jhful, Canada, China, F.gypt, Hin- 
dosttin, Holland, l.apland, Pennsylvania, 
Peru, Poland, Prussia, Russia, Saxony, 
Spain, Turkey, &c. &c. 'Pliese characters 
or personages are promiscuously grouped to 
show the intermingling nuture of commerce, 
which promotes universal intercourse, and 
gives whatever is wanting or whatever can 
be furnished by every people without ex¬ 
ception ; and, in fact, such reprc.sentatives 
of various nations.do assemble indiscrimi¬ 
nately in this public ediOco. 

The prevailing intention of the general 
allegory is to shew that commerce, founded 
on public jjrotection, and guided by recti¬ 
tude, virtue, and knowledge,-produces that 
opulence which encourages and supports 
national elegance; and the arts, in their va¬ 
rious department", coiilriltute to furnish 
fresh materials for the o|'eraiiuns and em¬ 
ployment of commerce, to the gifht conve¬ 
nience, eiM<)lu!neiit,and civifi/alion of all na¬ 
tions throiigliout the glolic.” 

'I'he iv.tuiiiuing figure, in this part, jire 
thus described. 'They are sitiiiited in the 
centre and on a ]»:irt of the building 
called the King’s Warehouse. 

“'J’h« sitting figure placed over the 
western extremity of the entrance to 
the King’s Warehouse, is Jintannia. 
She is distinguished by her slnclj, em- 
hcMished witli the arms of St. ttcorge: 
on her hc:ul a helmet; .and while she 
grasps in her right hand the spear 
of defence .she rests lier left h:uid, in 
which she holds an olive hrancli, on a 
globe, expressive of her desire to extend 
the bles-sings of ]>eace to all the world. 
The cTiduceus lyarks her coiiiinei-ce: the 
cornucopia indicaftis the result of that 
commerce in wealth .ind plenty; tbe 
lirilish lion liints at the power and readi- 
^ness of her protection, and the gener.al 
interest t:dccn by the iiatiuu at large in 
the welfare ami security of the commerce 
issuing from and returning to the port of 
lier capital. 

“ The figure placed over the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the entrance to the King’s 
Warehouse represents Neptune, armed 
with his trident, recumbent on a sea¬ 
horse.” 

Over the centre is the royal arms. 

Tlie idea of the allegory is good; but 
the mode in whicli it is conveyed to the 
spectator ^is extremely deficient and 
ambiguous. 'The composition is en¬ 
tirely destitute of sentiment: no impres¬ 
sion is made mind of the ob- 

VoL. X. A*— 
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serrcr; nor does it ajjpear that any was and badg-e are perhaps a little too com- 
intended by the artist. A crowd of mon-place. Faith and Hope are de¬ 
figures are presented to the eye, but it signed iu much better taste. Temper- 
can neither understand their import nor auce is nearly a copy of the figure of the 
occupation ; and had it not been for the same virtue in the window of New College, 
translation which is furnished by Mr. Oxford; but the personification ofPru- 
Laing, and which we have already^uoted, dence is quite beyond our reach: it is a 
we should have still reinained in the female looking attentively in a small look- 
ignorance in which we were left after ctig-glass, .md adjusting her head-dress, 
nearly an hour’s attentive consideration To have a mirror before her on such an 
upon the terrace of the Custom-House, occasion is certainly a prurient provision. 
The eastern compartment is certainly but the attitude is unfortunately vague, 
the best; and in some of the d. iuched and were the figure taken down it would 
parts merit is observable—for instance, make a very fit ornament for the win- 
in the single figure of Genius, the back o^' dow of a hair-dresser or looking-glass 
which is forcibly expressed, but the entire manufacturer. 


composition is lanientabiy deficient. I’lie 
centre is too meclianical'y equipoised. 
Itritannia is a sitting figure; b'diind her 
on each side are two standing figures; 
before them two recumbcrit ones; and 
on each side of these, are three sea¬ 
horses. Tlic group is devoid of nature, 
and strongly reminds one of the well 
known sr.Hre on the exploded taste in 
gardening:— 

Groi e nods at grove, each alley has a brother. 
And half the platform just refiects the other _ 
'I'he sister arts of Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, arc very feebly personified. 
The figure of History is good, but that 
of Astronomy, udiich the sculptor doubt¬ 
less intended to be very imposing, is 
star-gaxii^ in a very vulgar attitude, and 
seems to liave borrowed the right arm of 
some other figure, for it is too badly set 
on to have ever been her own. The Muses 
who follow are very plain, ordinary ladies, 
who might as well pass for so many semp¬ 
stresses as for the inspired Nine. The 
other side of the bas-relief is no better. 
Pliilosophy has studied so long as com¬ 
pletely tohavc impairedwliatever personal 
charms Nature mighf have bestowed on 
him; but perhaps this is intentional: the 
sculptor may consider a want of grace 
as the characteristic mark of the votaries, 
of philosophy; and in that case he has 
personified it excellently. The attitude 
of Chemistry is natural, and the figure 
is altogether well managed. Navigation 
is represented by a young man with a 
plumb-line tor measuring the depth of 
water. This is a very imperfect ap¬ 
pendage ; the mariner’s compass would 
have been a niore perfect, and the nau¬ 
tilus a more poetical illustration; as it is, 
the line and weight may just as well be a 
symbol of bis calling ns a mason, as de¬ 
scriptive of the genius of navigation, 
the pride and prop of Britafi), and the 
peculiar deity of this edifice. Charity 
M at least intelligibJ''/for she is accotn- 
panied by ■ ’ -..j/-v/itWren; the coat 


1 u the western compartment the centre 
group is again composed of figures which 
arc placed in mechanical equilibrium; 
there arc tlirec upright figures, form¬ 
ing nearly niirallcl lines, and two on 
each side disposed alike. The three 
figures we should never have found 
names for, had not the description been 
put into our bands. The foreigners on 
each side, in their varied costume, con¬ 
veyed to ns instantly the nieaniiig of tlie 
artist; but the three personages in tlie 
middle were still inexplicable. We 
guessed, but as it appears we were in 
error, that they were portraits of 
three of the commissioners who had 
gone on 'Change to inform the congre¬ 
gated merchants of the world that the 
Custom-House was now open for the 
transaction of public business. In this 
supposition we were confirmed by seeing 
one of them in a Scotch dress, as gentle¬ 
men of that nation frequently get hold of 
good things—such as commissioners of 
public offices, &c. &c. It seems, how¬ 
ever, that these three figures are 
intended to represent England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland; the one is desig¬ 
nated, as wc have hinted, by national 
attire, and the diftercncc of the other 
two is, that one of them is clothed in 
what the tailors cal’ a single-breasted 
coat, whilst the other has one of .a more 
fashionable form. The mob of foreigners 
have little to deserve attention. 

The figures in other pprts of the build¬ 
ing are very common-place, both in de¬ 
sign and c.xecution. Britannia and a 
Lion, Neptune and a Sea-horse. 

1 n conclusion, we regret to he ohfiged 
to confess, that the works we have con¬ 
sidered are entirely devoid of all that 
is requisite in art. They possess no 
sentimentthey express nothing, they 
are seen, and are forgotten. The ma¬ 
terial of which they are composed is 
artificial stone, and the process of baking, 
which it undergoes, fret|uent1y distorts 
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and Injures tHe work; it is of a brick¬ 
like feruginous colour, and the general 
effect is very unpleasing. The name of 
the sculptor, or rather modeller, is Bubb, 
a gentleman only known 1o the world by 
the monument to Mr. Pilt, in Guildhall. 
It is a thousand pities that the perform¬ 
ance of so great a national work should 
h.ave been withheld from such men as 
Flaxrnan, Chantrey, and others, and its 
execution intrusted to a burner of arti¬ 
ficial stone, whose style of design is as 
far inferior to theirs, as is the tasteless 
material in which he deals to the purest 
marble of Italy. 

INTELUGENCE. 

A new silver coinage is preparing at 
the Mint, after the designs of the cele¬ 
brated gem-engraver, Pistrucci. The 
reverse of the half-crown is St. George 
and the dragon. We have not yet seen 


an impression, but augur m^st tavonr- 
ably from the taste and tiilents of the 
artist. 

We peycclve, by an syinouncement in 
the Literary Gazette, that the artists of 
Worcester have determined on opening 
an ariif\ial exhibition of their works. 
We are heartily glad to witness the 
rise and establishment of such an in¬ 
stitution in any of our provincial towns; 
they serve to disseminate a love for art, 
and arc cahmlated to create and foster 
genius which may hereafter be highly 
honourable to the country. In this par¬ 
ticular instance much may be expected, 
for many very able artists reside in that 
city, whose talents deserve to be exhi¬ 
bited in a mode more congenial to their 
feelings than in the mere p.ainting of por¬ 
celain. 


NEW MUSIC. 


A Sonata for the Piano forte, with an 
Aceompaniment for the Violin. Com¬ 
posed and dedi'ated to II. 1.11. the 
Arch-Duke Rudolph of Austria, by L. 
Van Beethoven. Oj)cra 9t>. 

To give this sonata its proper effect will 
require the aid of an excellent violin player, 
and a very steady timist at the piaiio-forte. 
And though the violin part is written over 
the other lor the convenience of those who 
lack the accompaniment, yet the parts are so 
interwoven that it is impossible to quit unc- 
part without losing many beautiful har¬ 
monies blended with the oilier. This, there¬ 
fore, is not a piece in which it is indifferent 
whether the violin accoiTipariinient is used 
or not; but when two performers meet, 
who are perfect masters of their respective 
instruments, (and none other .siiould attempt 
it,) the effect is grand and striking, far bev 
yond the conception of the common jog-trot 
players of waltzes and quadrilles. We have 
seen much of Becthovon’s music from foreigi^ 
copies, and we trpst that his masterly com¬ 
positions will be sufficiently appnxiated in 
this country to pay the expense of reprint¬ 
ing. 

Eisais sur diff^rents Caragfires, pour le 
Pianoforte. Dedies d Miss Marianne 
Brooke, par F. Kalkbrenncr. Book I. 

Op. o4. 

These characteristic pieces are com¬ 
prised in three numbers. The first, “ Con 
Gracia,” is all smoothnes.s, grace, and ele¬ 
gance. The second, “ Adagio Melancoiico,” 
IS rather of a sombre cast, brft possessing an 
incite variety of pathos and taste. The 
apirited movements that follow is all science 
and executioD, imbued with thosa energies 


peculiar to this writer, which few can equal, 
none surpass. 

“ Puppalaci J die mai senlo J'* Terzetto 
in the Opera of L'Tluliana in Algeri. 
Composed by Signor G. Rossini. 

This trio is for two sopranos and a bass 
voice. 'J’he greater part of the opening 
movement is in measvired recitative, which, 
in duo time, breaks into a most spirited 
“ Allegro/’in which all the perfsrmers have 
enough to do. VVe cannot but admire the 
convenience of the Italian words to a song, 
where, if the .singer is at a loss, or forgets 
bis part, bo can easily fill up the chasm with 
“ no, no, no,” or “ ah! ah! ah!” or any 
other monosyllable. 

A Duct for IwoPerformcrs on the Piano¬ 
forte, with an Accompaniment ad libi¬ 
tum for the»Pl^t(, Adapted from Mo¬ 
zart's Opera of “ II Don Giormnai,'' 
and dedicated to Mi.s.ses Gorings, by 
F. Fiorillo. No. 2. 

The first air, “ II mio tesoro intanto," I.s 
elaborati^ in the form of what is techuitally 
termed a conversation-piece, in which ^ch 
part alternately takes the subject. Giovi- 
nelte che fate all'amore/’ is all gaiety and 
good-humour, and worthy the hand who 
wrote it; nor docs it sutler at all in the pre¬ 
sent dishing up. The next air « Deh vieni 
alia finistra,” in a movement of J, is in the 
penseroso style, and prepares the way for 
the most spirited of all spirited movements, 
« Fin’ ch ban dal vino.” We have now, 
. though somewhat irregularly, gone through 
the four sets of this charming music, and 
cannot quit tliem without calling the atten¬ 
tion of a'fi lovers of harmony to a work com¬ 
bining the most exquisite taste with the ut- 
*oiostprofuikdttfief^tenee. • 
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0 call hack the reset of morn.” Can- 
sonel, the poet ry by .Tolin Stewart, esq. 
composed by Dr. John Clarke, of Cam¬ 
bridge. 

A channing little air in the doctor’s best 
manner—tiiul is to say, tasteful and elegant. 
Panlaisie tlcossahc, for the Harp, on 
the air “ 0 Nanny wilt Ikou gong 
tcilh me.'' Composed and re.spectf'uUy 
dedicated to Miss Denys, by W. Henry 
Steil. 

Amid the arpef/gios and sprinklings of 
chords in the introduction, the air now and 
then peeps out, as a taste of what may be 
ex^tected in the next movement. This style of 
writing seems to have been obtained from tho, 
I’roems of Cramer, and is admirably calcu¬ 
lated to connect the different branches of a 
sonata. We need not descant on the pa¬ 
thetic beauties of tliis air, but we may be 
allowed to say that it is peculiarly well 
adapted to the'harp, nor can the taste and 
brilliancy of the vanotions be listened to with 
indifl'ercnce. 

Cease your I'unnioff," with six Varia¬ 
tions, and the lir (hy rouy of introduc- 
duction) “ The Miser thus a. Shillinf' 
sees," Arranged for the Tianoforte, 
hy T. C. Panovmo. 

We have put on our sj)cctacles, but can 
find no arrangement in tlie iiitroduclion at 
all differing from that which Dr. Avne made 
when he adapted it for Covent Carden 
theatre. We are not sure whether Cease 
your Funning” is well calculated for varia¬ 
tions ; a c»>mi>o.'ier of whom we had recently 
occasion W speak, noted down the tune ra¬ 
ther incorrectly, and made tolerable varia¬ 


tions to it: but though we are here in com* 
plete possession of the tune as it is perform¬ 
ed, yet the variations run so widely off the 
mark, that we scarcely recognize it in its 
evolutions. Whether the defect arises from 
thelhema or the insufficiency of the adapter, 
wc will not decide, but merely relate the 
fiirt. Having mentioned Dr. Arne, a litUe 
■ anecdote occurs, which may perhaps amuse 
‘'our musical readers. The writer of this 
article having, many years ago, accompanied 
the Doctor to Cannons, t^e seat of the late 
Duke of Chandos, to assist at the perform¬ 
ance of an oratorio in the chapel of Whit¬ 
church, such was the throng of company 
that no provisions were to be procur^ at 
the duke’s house. On going to the Chandos 
Arms, in the town of Edgeware, we made 
our way into the kitchen, where we found 
nothing but a solitary leg of mutton on the 
spit. This, the waiter inlbrmcd us, was be¬ 
spoke by a party of gentlemen. Tlie doctor 
(rubbing his elbow—his usual manner) says 
to me, “ I'll have that mutton—give me a 
liddle-string.” He took the fiddle-string, 
cut it iti pieces, and |)rivately sp-inkling it 
over the mutton, walked out of th<; kitchen, 
Tlien waiting very patiently till the waiter 
hud served it up, he heard one of the gentle¬ 
men exclaim—“ Waiter! this meat is lull of 
maggots, take it way.” This was what tlie 
doctor expected, who was on the watch. 
“ Here give it me .”—“ O, sir,” says the 
waiter, “ you can’t cat it—’tis full of mag¬ 
gots.”—“ O never mind,’’ crys the doctor, 
“ fiddlers hate strong stoinarfis." So 
bearing it away, and scraping off' the fiddle 
strings, we made a hearty dinner on the aj>- 
parently maggoty mutton. 
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NEW PUBI.ICATIONS, WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 


1. Childe Harold's Pilgj-h.agc, Canto the 
Court h. By Lord Byron. 

It. is by no means ovir intention to 
enter into a regular and elaborate review 
of this bcautmil poem, but we cannot 
prevail upon ourselves to pasS it over 
without enriching our pages with a few 
of its admirable passages. With the 
opinion expressed by its noble author, 
in his dedication, we entirely coincide, 
namely, that “ it is the most thonglitfiil 
and comprehensive of all his compo¬ 
sitions and those who hare delighted 
to trace the progress of the poet's mind 
in the earlier emanations of his genius, 
and compare the lofty, but varied tones 
of feeling by which they are so peculiarly 
distinguished, will peruse this portion of 
hi« writings, with a degree of interest, 
not often excited on such occasions^ 
Th#y will discover ••yJa the many wild 


and inextinguishable bursts of energy 
with which this volume abounds, soiiie- 
tbing like a yearning after the better 
affections of the heart; a willingness to 
look forward, with consoling hope, to 
some end or attainment, over which, 
" Circumstance, that unspiritual god, and 
miscreator,” c.an have no influence. 
Amid the utter wretchedness which 
occasionally iTreaks forth in this immortal 
lament, there is the appearance of pas¬ 
sions subdued into mournful resignation, 
the sonl of the “ wondrous Clhilde,” 
seems to have been tempered and chas¬ 
tened even by its own fire, 

" And like the plants which throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part. 
Breathes sweetness out of woe !”* 

No poet was ever gifted with so 


♦ Moore. 
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powerful a talisman for discerhing the 
inteiiscr passions of the heart, as Lord 
BjTon. He reveals to us thoujfhts and 
sensations, of which we scarcelj believed 
o irselves capable, and teaches us tliat we 
arc indeed, “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” The following verses illustrate 
those mysterious associations by which 
the mind of man is recalled to a sense ol 
its ills. ' 

But ever and anon of griefs sul)dued 
There comes a token like a scorpion's sting, 
Scarce seen but with fresh bitterness im¬ 
bued ; 

And alight withal may be the things which 
bring- 

Back on the heart the weight which it would 
fling 

Aside for ever : it may he a sound— 

A tone of music,—summer's eve—or spring, 
A flower—thewind—llicoccan—which shall 
wound. 

Striking the electric chain wlicrcwith we’re 
darkly bound. 

XXIV. 

And how and why we know not, nor can 
trace 

Home to its cloud this lightning of the 
mind. 

But feel (he shock renewed, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves 
behind, 

Which out of things familiar, undesigned, 
When least we deem of such, calks up to 
view 

The spectres whom no exorcism can bind. 
The cold — the changed — perchance the 
dead—anew 

The mourned, the loved, the lost—too many! 
yet how few! 

The following cxqiiisrte burst of pa¬ 
triotism will surely be thouglit to more 
than atone fur the petulant allusion 
which Lord Byron has thouglit proper 
to make, in his dedication, to our “per¬ 
manent army and suspended Habeas 
, Corpus.” 

VIII. 

I’ve taught me other tongues—and in strange 
eyes 

Have made me not a stranger; to the mind 
Wliich i.s itself, no changes bring surprise; 
Nor is it harsh t» make, nor Hard to find 
A country w ith—ay, or without mankind; 
Yet was 1 born where men are proud to be. 
Not without cause; and should I leave 
behind 

The inviolate island of the sage and free, 
f And seek me out a home by a remoter sea ? 

IX. 

Perhaps I loved it well: and sHbuld I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine. 

My spirit shall resume it—if we may 

Unbodied choose a sanctuary. 1 twine 


My hopes of being remembered in my line 
Witl) my land’s language : if too fond and 
far 

These aspirations in their scope incline,— 

If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 

Of hasty growth and blight, a nd dull ob- 
livionfbar 

X. 

My name from out the temple where the 
dead 

Are honoured by the nations—^let it be— 
And light the laurels on a loftier head! 

And be the Spartan’.s epitaph on me— 

“ Sparta hath many a worthier son than he.” 
Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need; 
The thorns which I have reaped are of the 
tree 

1 planted,—they have torn me,—and I 
bleed 1 

I should have known what fruit would spring 
from such a seed. 

Tliat Lord Byron is tlic poet of nature, 
and lovc.<i to “ hold converse with her 
charms, and see lier stores unrolled,” 
we learn from that sublime and well 
known definition of solitudcTn the 1st 
Canto of Childe Harold; but his vivid¬ 
ness of perce|)tion has perhaps never 
been so finely instanced as in the fol¬ 
lowing luxurious description of an Italian 
evening. 

XXVII. 

The Moon is up, and yet it is not night— 
Sunset divides the sky with her^—a sea 
Of glory strcam.s along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West! 

AVhc-rc the day joins the past eternity ; 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian's 
crest 

Floats through the azure air—an island of 
the blest! 

• ^ XXVIII. 

A single shir i.s at Ifer side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven; but 
still 

Yon sunny sea heaves brightly,and remains 
* Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Khietian hill. 
As day and night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order : gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues 
instil 

The odorous purple of a new-born rose. 
Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d 
within, it glows, 

XXIX. 

Fill’d with the face of heaven, which from 
afar 

Comes down upon the waters; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star. 
Their magical variety diffuse: 

And now they change; a paler shadow 
strews 

Its nmtle o’«r tfan-mouatauu} partiog day 


t 
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Dim like the dolphin, whom each pang 
imbues 

With a new colour as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone—and 
all is gray- 

Another proof of the poet’s sense of 
beauty will appear in his desci^^ttion of 
the Mediccan V'^eims. 

XLIX. 

There too the goddess loves in stone, and 
fills 

The air around with beauty ; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, in- 
■tiia 

Part of its immortality •, the veil t 

Of heaven is half undrawn ; within the pale 
We stand, and in tlml form and face behold 
What mind can make, when nature’s self 
would fail ; 

And to the loud idolaters of old 
Envy the inmate llash which such a soul 
could mould. 

L. 

We gaae and turn away, and know not 
where,^ 

Dazrled and drunk with beauty, till the 
heart 

Reels with its fulness; tliere—for ever there— 
Chain’d to the chariot of triumphal Art, 

We stand as captives, and would not dei;art. 
Away!—there need no words, nor terms 
precise, 

The paltry jargon of the marble mart. 
Where Tedanlry gulls Folly; we have eyes : 
Blood—yjiilse and breast, confirm the Dar- 
dun Slt<.pherd’s prize. 

The following gencrou.s apostrophe to 
tlie memory of Tasso, is worthy the bard 
of Harold. 

Peace to Tarquato’s injured shade! ’twas 
his 

In life and death to be the mark where 
wrong 

Aimed with her poisoned arrow; but tft' miss. 
Oh, victor unsurpassed jn modern song! 
Each year brings forth its millions, buthow 
long 

The tide of generations shall roll on,' 

And not the whole combined and countless * 
throng • 

Compose a mind like thine ? though aU in 
one 

Condensed their scatter’d rays they would 
not form a sun. 

That conflict of udld and terrible 
emotions which would distract an ordi¬ 
nary mind almost to annihilation. Lord 
Byron can calmly and fearlessly con¬ 
template, and like the rock which offers 
its unyielding breast to the ungfOTern . 
ibla fury of the world of waters, re¬ 
main Itimself “ unhurt amid the war of 
dements."—Hii address to "Time, is 
perhaps the finest passage in the whole 
juMnn; and as it indiutmnsfy 


omitted by the critics who have thought 
proper to notice the last Canto of Childe 
Harold, we shall present it to the obser¬ 
vation of our reader.s. 

exxx. 

Oh Time, the beau tiller of the dead, 
Adorner of the ruin comforter. 

And only healer when the heart hath bled— 
cTime, the corrector whei eour judgments err. 
The test of truth, love,—sole philosopher, 
For all beside are sophists, from thy thrift 
Which never lose.s tfio’ ifdoth defer— 
Time, the avenger, unto thee; I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heaTt,and claim of 
thee a gift. 

CXXXT. 

Aniid.st this wreck, where thou hast made a 
shrine 

And temple more divinely desolate. 

Among thy mightier offerings here are 
mine, 

Ruins of years—though few, yel full of 
late;— 

If thou hast overseen me too elate, 

1 lear me not; but if calmly 1 have borne 
Good, and reserved my pride against the 
hate 

W’hich shall not whelm me,let me not have 
worn 

This iron in my soul in vain; shall they not 
mourn ? 

« * « . « • • 

CXXXIII. 

It is not that I may not have incurred 
For my ancestral faults or mine, the wound 
I bleed withal, and, had it been conferred 
With a just weapon it had flowed unbound j 
But now my blood shall not sink in the 
ground— 

To thee I do devote it— thou shall take 
The vengeance ; which shall yet be sought 
and found, ^ 

Which if 7 have not taken for the sake— 
But let that pass—I sleep, but thou shall yet 
awake; 

CXXXIV. 

And if my voice break forth, ’tis not that 
now 

I shrink from what is suffered: let him 
speak 

W’ho hath beheld decliife upon my brow. 
Or seen my mind, convulsion leave it weak; 
But in this page a record will 1 seek. 

Not in the air shall these my words disperse; 
Tho’ I be as^cs ; a far hj>ur shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse. 
And pile on human heads the mounUun of 
my curse! 

CXXXV. 

That curse shall be forgiveness.—Have I 
not 

Hear me, my mother earth! behold it 
Heaven l-y 

Have I not had to wrestle with my lot ? 
Have 1 not suffered things to be forgiven ? 
Have I not bad ny braia seared, my heart 
riven, 
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Hopes sapped, name blighted, life’s life 
lied away ? 

And only not to desperation driven. 

Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of diose whom I 
survey. 

CXXXVI. 

From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 
Have not I seen what human things could 
do? * 

From the loud roar of foaming calumny 
To the small whisj^er of the as paltry few. 

And .subtler venom of the viler crew. 

The .laiius glance of whose insignificant eye, 
l..earning m lie with silence would seem true, 
And without utterance save the shrug or 
sigh. 

Deal round to happy fools its speechless 
obloquy. 

CXXXVII. 

But I have lived, and have not lived in vain j 
jMy mind may lose its force, my blood its 
fire, 

And my frame perish even in conijuering 
pain. 

But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture, a^d 'I'iine, and breathe when 1 
expire ; 

Something unearthly which they deem not 
of. 

Like the reint-mhered tone of a mute lyre, 
Shall on their softened spirits sink, and 
move 

In licarls all rocky now the late nnuorse of 
love. 

We shall conceive from this stanza, 
and the one ivhidi follows it, that the 
noble author anticipates liis speedy dis¬ 
solution ; lie certainly apostrophizes 
Deal hill these lines. 

CXXXVllI. 

The seal is set .—Now wehiome, thou dread 
power. 

Nameless, yet thus omnijiolent, uhich here 
tValk’st in the shadow of the midnight hour 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear ; 
Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls 
rear 

Their ivy mantles, and tlie solemn scene 
Derives fi oin thta; a sense so deep and clear, * 
That we become A part of what has been. 
And grow unto the spot, all seeing but un¬ 
seen. 

IVe will conclude tlie.se e.vtracts with 
the verses conmieinoratiiigwthe death of 
our beloved Princess. It is with feelings 
of infinite satisfaction that we find this 
tribute to her virtues in a work likely to 
exist for ever. 

CLXVIL 

Hark, forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound. 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound; 
Through stonn and darkness yawns the 
rending ground. 


The gulph is thick with phantoms, bt»t the 
chief 

Seems royal still, though with her head dis¬ 
crowned ; 

And pale but lovely, with mpternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast 
yields^o relief. 

CLXVIII. 

Scion of chiefs and mcnarclis, where art 
thou ? 

Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead ? 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay 
low 

Some less majestic, less beloved head ? 

In the sad midnight, while thy heart still 
» bled. 

The mother of a moment, o'er thy boy. 
Death hushed that pang for ever: with thee 
fled 

The present happiness and promised joy 
Which lilled tlie imperial isles so full it 
seemed to cloy. 

CLXIX. 

Peasants bring forth in safety.—Can it be. 
Oh llion that wert so happy, so adored! 
Those who weep not for kirigs^iall weep 
lor thee; 

And freedom’s heart grown heavy, cease to 
hoard 

Her many griefs for one; for she had 
jaiuved 

Uev orl.sons for thee, and o’er thy bead 
Be.lield her Iris.—Thou, loo, lonely lord. 
And desolate consort — vainly wert thou 
wed ! 

The husband of a year! the father of the 
dead! 

CLXX. 

Of sackcloth wa.s thy wedding garment 
iriafle; 

TJ y bridal's fruit is ashes: in the dust 
'I'he lair-haired daughter of the Isles is laid. 
The love of millions ! How did we entrust 
I'litnyty to her ! and though it must 
Darien above our bones, yet fondly deemed 
Our childi'cn shodld obey, her child, and 
blessed 

Her and her hoped for seed, whose promise 
seemed 

Lake stars to shepherd’s eyes ;—'twas but a 
nteieor Learned. 

(xxxr. 

Woe unto us, not her ; lor she sleeps well : 
The fickle reek of popular breath, the 
tongue 

Of hollow coursel, the false oracle, 

Which frot i the birth of monarchy hath 
rung 

Its knell in princely ears, till the o'erstung 
Nations have armed in madness the strange 
fate 

Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and 
hath flung 

Against tfleir blind omnipotence a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes 
• soon or late 
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CLXXII. 

Th«ie might have been her destiny; but no, 
Our hearts deny it: and so young, so fair. 
Good without effort, great without a foe ; 

But BOW a bride and mother—and now 
there ! 

Flow many ties did that stern moment tear! 
F'rom thy sire’s to his humblest Subject's 
breast. 

Is linked the electric chain of that despair, 
Whose shock was as an earthquake's, and 
opprest 

The land which loved Uiee so that none could 
love thee best. 

IJ. Historical I Hits Ir at ions of the Fourth 
Canto of Childe, Harold. Bi/ Jolin 
Hobhousc, Esq. M.A. and F.li.S. 
Although this book is replete with 
much curious and valuable iiifonuiitiuii, 
we do not consider it by any means a 
necessary appendage to the volume it 
professes to illustrate. T'he notes al¬ 
ready attached- to tlie Fourth Canto of 
Childe Harold, are, we conceive, more 
than sufficient fur the due understanding 
of tliat pr'em, and niiiiiy of them, liow- 
cver admirable, cannot but be acknow¬ 
ledged as superfluous; at least as far as 
regards necessary explanation. It is 
irksome, in the midst of such poetry as 
Lord Byron’s, to have to wade through 
a note of a dozen pages, when an illus¬ 
tration of the individual passagf! might 
probably have been c(niveycd in as many 
lines. An eloquent discussion, which 
would haliC its claims upon our attention 
duly allowed, were it introduced in an¬ 
other form, is, under such circumstances, 
entirely lost upon us. For instance, the 
stanza apostrophizing the tosler-inolhcr 
of Romulus and llciniis, lias given rise— 
in the notes appended to Childe Harold 
— to a lengthy dissertation on the nu¬ 
merous images of the she-wnlf, at present 
extant in dill'ereiit paCis of Italy. Now 
all this is very well, and, to the antiqnar)', 
may have more cliarms than any other 
part of the hook, hut we will venture to 
affirm, that not above one out of a hun¬ 
dred of the noble author’s poetical ad¬ 
mirers proceed farther than the first 
tw'enty lines in it. Nearly two thirds of 
Ills lordship's yvork is occupied not es; 
and the very ingenious and erudite vo¬ 
lume before us contains upu'ards of 500 
pages illustr.itive of the same subject. 
Is it to be snjiposcd that Childe Harold 
will descend u> posterity with Mr. Hob- 
house’s “ bulky octavo” lumbering at his 
back? Yet Lord B 3 'ron endeavours to 
make it necessary to his readers by con¬ 
stant references to it. Thert is some¬ 
thing unfair in this. He should not 
rram his friend’s prosciftiyvn the throatli 


of the public, whether they will or not. 
A similar expedient was adopted to bring 
Mr. Rogers’ poem, “ Jacqueline,” into 
notice, by publishing it with “ Lara,” so 
that the admirers of the one were obliged 
to become the purchasers of both. There, 
is, however, some dilference in tlic two 
cases. Mr. Hobhouse's book contains 
:a great deal of liigbly curious and enter¬ 
taining matter, though hut slenderly con¬ 
nected with its companion; whilst Mr. 
RogcTs’ poem had no *claims upon the 
public atientiou beyond what arose from 
its ajypcarancc witli the production of 
Ids illustrious friend. 

It is to be regrettiid, tliid with the au¬ 
thor’s qualifiratious for the task, he did 
not favour us with a more evleuded 
essav oil iloliiin hit mini r. instead ot 
confining his remarks to the last fifty 
years,he would luo'c rendered an essential 
service to the republic of letters, had lie 
traced its jirogress from a iiineh earlier 
period, 'i'lie sliort sketch he has given 
us is, howev er, a masterly one; and 
liesides general ohsi-rvations, contains a 
survey of the writings of Melchior Cesa- 
rotli, Joseph Fariid, V’ictoc Allieri, Hip- 
I>olitus Findemoute, Vincent Monte, 
and Hugo Foscolo, We quote the fvd- 
lowiiig aeeinmt of Alficri, as he is per- 
liaps iietter known to the English reader 
thiui any of t he otlier.s. 

“ His eounexiou with the (’.ouiite.ss of 
Albany is known to all the world, hut 
no one is aeqnaiiiteu with the sceret of 
that longintereourse. If i liey were ever 
married, Allieri and the d'onntess took 
as muclj pains to conceal that fact as is 
usually Itestowfd upi>u its jmhlicity. 
Truth might have been spoken on the 
tomb of tlu^ poet, but even there we 
only find that Louisa, (lountess of Al¬ 
bany was his only tore, ‘ quam unicc 
dilexit.’ A church, perhaps, was not the 
place to boast of sneh a passion; hut 
after e,\ cry coiislde.ration we. may con- 
idiide, that the Abate 61aluso, wlio wrote 
the epitaph, and received the last sighs 
of Allieri, knew and did not choose to 
tell that his friend, was never married to 
the widow cd' (’diaries Edward Stewart. 
‘ Tiiceridoclainat,’his silence is eloquent. 

“ Allieri, in the languor of a pro¬ 
tracted agony, which the iirescnec of 
Cahiso assisted liim to support, received 
the last visit of a jiriest, who came to 
confess liim, with an affability for which 
he was not distinguished in the days of 
his health: but he said to him, ‘ Have 
the kindness to look in to-morrow; I 
trust that death udll wait for twenty- 
four liutirs.’ The ecclesiastic returned 
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the next day. Alficri was sitting in his 
arm chair, and said, ‘ At present I fancy 
I have but a few minutes to spare and 
turning towards the Abbe entreated liim 
to bring the Countess to him. No sooner 
did he see her than he strcteJied fortli 
his hand, saying, ‘ Clasp my hand, my 
dear friend, I die.’* , 

■ “ His latter years were divided be¬ 
tween a haughty irascibility and a deep 
melancholy, which afflicted him by turns, 
to a degree that rendered him scarcidy 
accountable for bis actions. Alfieri was 
then not unfrequeritly seen in the 
churches from vespers to sunset, sitting 
motionless, and.apparently wrapped up in 
listening to tlic psalms of the monks, as 
they chanted them from behind the 
skreen of the choir. The way in which 
he died would, however, lead us to con¬ 
jecture, that his meditations were not 
those of religion, and that he chose such 
a retreat in search of that solemn tran¬ 
quillity which alone promised him a tem- 
porjiry repose from the relentless furies 
that preyed upon his heart.” 

“ 'riie religious opinions of Alfieri,” 
observes Mr. Hobhouse, “ cannot be col¬ 
lected from his writingsa pretty ob¬ 
vious testimony, we tJiink, that his mind 
could have received no very ])articular 
bias any way. The manner of his death 
too, seems almost to confirm the 8up])o- 
sitiou, that religion occupied the la.st 
pljicc in his thoughts. Hesides, if we are 
not mistaken, he ridicules it in various 
passages of his writings. In one of his 
treatises (tn 'I’yranny lie professes to be¬ 
lieve that the indissolubility of marriage 
contributed to the enshavement of Italy.t 
I’his we are not siir))riscd at. M en will 
argue in favour of the course their own 
perversity or caprice inclines them to 
pursue; and when they build upon false 
principles, the greater their genius the 
greater wilt be their absurdities. We 
will take our leave of Alfieri, in order t(f 
present our readers with some anecdotes 
of a far greater poet and a much better 
m.an, Tasso. The exquisite “ Lament,” 
which Lord Byron has j)ut into the 
mouth of the*bard of Ferrara, has in¬ 
spired the English reader with an interest 
in his fate which otiierwise he might not 
probably have felt. 

“ There seems in the Italian writers,” 
r 'says Mr. Hobhouse, “ something like a 
disposition to excuse the Duke of Fer- 
rara. by cyteiniating the, sufferings or 

* Stringetemi, cara arnica! la mano, io 
mnojo. 

t One of his comedies, also, the Divorce, 
is a satire on Italian marriages. 

New Monthly Mag.—N o. 56. 
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exaggerating the derangement of the 
poet. He who contemplates the dun¬ 
geon, or even the hospital of St. Anna, 
will be at a loss to reconcile either the 
one or the other with that “ ample lodge¬ 
ment" )|[liieh, according to the antiquities 
of the house of Este, the partiality of 
Alfonso allotted to the man ‘ whom be 
loved and esteemed much, and wished 
to keep near his person.’ Muratori con¬ 
fesses himself unable to define the offence 
of the patient; and in a short letter de¬ 
voted expressly to the subject, comes to 
no other general conclusion, than that he 
Ijould not be called insane; hut was con¬ 
fined partly for chastisement, partly for 
cure, having spoken some indiscreet 

words of Alfonso.” 

« * < • 

“ Manso, the friend and biographer of 
I’assc), might have been expected to 
tlirow some light upon so important a 
portion of his history; but the five chap¬ 
ters devoted to the subject ^ly encum¬ 
bered the question with inconclusive 
discussion. ‘ What is still more ex¬ 
traordinary, it appears that of seven or 
eight cotcinporary Ferrarese annalists, 
only one has mentioned that Tasso was 
confined at all, and to that one Faustini 
has assigned a cause more laughable than 
instructive. The later librarian of Mo¬ 
dena was equally disingenuous with bis 
predecessor, and had the confidence to 
declare, that by prescribing a seven years 
confinement Alfonso consulted only the 
health, and honour, and advantage of 
1’asso, who evinced bis continued ob¬ 
stinacy by considering himself a pri¬ 
soner.” 

The cause assigned by Lord Byron for 
the fonfinement of Tasso—namely, bis 
love for the Princess Leonora—is not 
correct, though quite enough so for 
poetry; which Aristotle affirms may be 
three removes from truth. The Eng¬ 
lish autljpr of the Life of Tasso appears, 
however, to believe in the poet’s love for 
the Duke’s sister, though he does not 
consider it as the cause of his insanity. 
We learn from the following extract 
that 

“The Duke had not the excuse of 
Tasso’s presumption in aspiring to the 
love of the princely Leonora. The far 
famed kiss is certainly an invention, al¬ 
though not of modern date. The Eng¬ 
lish were taught to believe, by a cotem¬ 
porary writer, that the Lydian boy and 
the Goddess of Antinm bad precipitated 
Torquato into Ids dungeon; and Manso 
• hint^ the saige probability, but with 
much circumBpcct'''n. The tale was 

VoL. X. I * 
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at la;;t 0 ]>ciilj' tolil in ‘ The Thece (Jondo- 
Irn',' alitUr 'iVorl; piiblii licd in 1609, by 
Giro’aino Hiii'a.iii, at X'cnii;^, anti im- 
inediateiv esaad. Lenncra of Este 
was ycav-; old v/in'r: 'Tasso ('ainc, 

to Fi-n ara; and lids, pc.rl\a])s, notwiUi- 
st.iiuling' that .-fronc brow, wlicr^ Lovi; 
all armed tvas M'ont to expatiate, reron- 
(ilpil him to (lie revereiiri’. and wonder 
which succeeded to the first fecliiiirs of 
adioic.itlon and dc!i;;}i1. It is true that 
neither her tig'o, nor the vcrinllion cloud 
wdiidi obscured tin' eyes of liucretia, 
rendered his muse less scnsililc to the 
pleasure of beioirpatroiiized by the illus-, 
trious sisters. Perhaps his iuterroiirse 
with them was not alton'ether free from 
that inclination M'hieh the chai ins of any 
female minht readily excite in a tem¬ 
perament too trariii to be a respeet<'r of 
persons. Jlut his heart was devoted to 
humbler and younirer beauties; and 
more particularly to Imeretia Iteiuleiio, 
who had also hi rank the author <d' 
the ‘ PastttiuFhhr amongst her immortal 
suitors. Of this passion the Pritu-ess 
Leonora was the eoniidante, and aspired 
to the cure by the sing\dar expedient of 
persuading him tohecome the encomiast 
of one ol' his rivals. It appears, llien, 
that the hiograplicr is justified in exclaim¬ 
ing against the scandal which is iiieoui- 
patihle with the rank and piety of a 
Princess m ho was a temple of Ismonr 
.and el'.asit V; ami a single piSner (d' 
wliimi rc i iifd Ferrara Iroia tlm ;; ::;t r 
(/f ll! :’.\< u and llu; inuodation <'f t!a iNj. 
Jt is also lint tiio eertain that I.eii;, 
deserted the jaiei' io the first da'..' oi ios 
di';tres,s; and il is eipially knoivn ,'!;ai 
'i’iisso, wiio Would iml h.o t- io";-iitten ;in 
e:u’!y fiume, did not Itaog; a .single g;'ir- 
land OH tlie bier of Ids suppos 'd mis- 
tre.s'-'.’’ 

We mu.'t now rfinelude </ur notice 
of this inici !''ting volume. IMueh 
valuable iut'ormafioti is scattered in a 
ilesidtory nuinoer over its pagos, wbieli 
we sliould like t.i 1'.;;^; seen arranged in 
a less euvii’nscd form. Indeed, it eon- 
tains matter which m:ght have oeen ex- 
li’iided liiio a work o! eonsiderabh' iin- 
poriance, hut wldcii loses a part of its 
iniere.st from tlamvanl ot order vi'dldi; in 
its eompil.'.'ion. .At tlie sain' time we 
i.'iu' t take leaM' to ditfer with the author 
in his opinion of “ it.oilct ii (U'L-ent i nci,." 
Me mav be assured that this is nothing 
hut the ('ro;d;ing cant of n jmblicanisni. 
Neither are n e alive to tlie meritorion,s 
galiantry of Mr, Ururc, in f.ifilitating 
the c.scape of L.ivalettp. Our ideas may 
be singular, but wc canjMit sec how the 


term "nUnnt can apyily to the man who 
favours the designs of the enendes of his 
country. 

111.—Foliage ; 0 ?-, Pnems ori. 2 in<d unU 
ircitisiiilt'./, by Leigh Hunt. 

“ A sensfitivenc.ss* to the beauty of 
till! external world, to the, iinsopliisticated 
imjiulses of our nature, and above all, 
hiiiiginalion, or the power to sec, with 
verisimilitude, Avhut others do not,— 
these are tlie jiropertics of poetry, “ ob¬ 
serves Mr. Leigh Hunt, in a habhling 
preface to the mass of crudities, wlu''t>, 
ill imitatum of tlie Cierinaii “ Leaves,” 
he has so prettily entith'd “ /''(j/ tigi 
and this sm-ret 1 saw very early,” fcc. 
Truly the. vidumo hefore us contains 
some notable s})ecimensof the pevceiitive 
faculties of its antJior. He is or a'.sidii- 
ally iti raptures at tiu' .'iglit of a “ iiav- 
eock,” aval his “ spjrit.i come (bi'ieing 
from out him"t)nhe]ioidiiigthc “ stci ide ’ 
and “ fhriiii/ fields” of “ dear Hamp¬ 
stead,” that S|)ol tviiieh has hauntied his 
yoiitlilike a. smile,” a itli 

Its tine Vncaliiiiig ja'o.‘'pi'(;l«, its dunip- 
woiKled glaiks, 

Hark pine.,, and aliilc hoia-es, and lia.g 
alli'ved shade.s. 

Its lic'ld.s gniiig dowii^ Avhcrc the 1 anl lies 
and sees 

Tlie bills up above him v, illi vools in vIm* 
trees.”—p. 80. 

His friend .Mr. Henry Iloberti oa, loo, be. 
disrovers, has '* miisx all ali.io! him. 
bi'art and li]);', ' and .Mr. ,luhn tiattie';; 
void' inlile.i “ ;• rill, tbal akpe; o’er 
i : •' .'linnv pi'ld i:; '. (n huivhi." Now 
:ai: r sucii proots as lln-sc, it would, of 
course, be lii.gli'.; iuilecorous in u.s to 
e;.jiiee, .1 doubt of Mr. llunt'R “ seiisi- 
liveiiess to t!;e beauty of tlie exlermd 
world,” but (lii.s we may atiirm, that it 
ditfiirs 'lery materlaily from our own. 
W’e are not ashamed to rmifess that we 
do not believe 

“ Mr. riazlitfs inteilcctnal tact to be such, 
®J’liat it seems to feel ti'nt)i, n.s one’.s lingers 
do tonch —p. dO. “ 

and tve also trust tlie obtiiseiicfis of our 
pereeptit e organ.s n ill be deemed a .siif- 
iicienl apology for not eonsideriiig Mr. 
(Hiarles Lamb as the “ profonndest living 
eritit'.’’ or Mr. Leigh Hunt's “ transla¬ 
tions, in the same spirit as the originr.l 
poems.’ 

'I’he poetical tjualtficaiionsof the editor 
of the Examiner have been t ery cor¬ 
rectly described by a writer in Biack- 
wood's Magazine of October last, and 

* Mr. Hunt .sbmdri at least know the 
ori1ingra['hy of what he [.'lates .«o much 
about. 
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as the definition entirely coincides with 
wliat we ourselves feel on the subject, 
we shall quote it for the iiilorination oj' 
our readers:—“ Mr. Hunt is the idcid of 
a CoekncA' poet. He raves piu-petuiilly 
about “ i,a’et'.iifields,” “jaunty streauis,” 
and “ overarehiii^'- leafiness,” exactly as 
a Cheapside shopkeeper does about the 
beauties of his box on the Cauibcrwell 
road. He is altoijfethcr unacquainted 
with the face of jiaturc in her inaj'uificent 
scenes; he has^ never seen any moun¬ 
tain hii^her than Highgate-hill, nor re¬ 
posed by any stream more ]>astoral than 
tlie Scrjteiitiiic River. Rut he is deter¬ 
mined to be a poet eminently rural, and 
he rinijs the chaun'es—till one is sick of 
him - on the differeiit views he has taken 
of fiod and n.'iture, in the course of some 
“Sunday dinner parties, at which lie has 
assisted in the nei!;ld)Ourhood of Lon- 
don.” The truth of tlicsc observations, 
Avere any confirniatioTi necessary, mitfht 
be fully made out by a hundred passai;es 
from Mr. Hunt's verses. He only re- 
«;o<rnises the “ i^recn caress” of Nature 
in 

“ 'rhos-e o'cnial shows 
(If box t'liciirhxl llowers, orpojdar rows, 
()rf)th(-r nests for eveiiiii<; weariness,” 

Avhich are to he met with in the several 
“ squares’’ of the metropolis, and his ac¬ 
quaintance Avith “ vines” and “ ivy,” has 
been principally confined to those Avhich 
look out 

“ Over liack walls; greoti in the windows too f ’ 

of some (d’ the houses in the more retired 
streets of tin; “ kiiifrdom of Cockaie^rie.” 
In fact, Avitli tliat unaccountable pro¬ 
pensity by wliich weak'miiids arc always 
led into unfathomable depths, tliis per¬ 
son is induced to dwell eternally on tliose 
subjects he is tlie least qualified to under¬ 
stand ; and yet. Avith the very manifest 
disqnalificalions of ignorance and .sf/f- 
cmcfil, he Avould fain be thonj,dit “ to 
honour tlie beauties of nature, and* 
spread elicerfulnfss and a sense oi'jiisticr, 
among bis fellow-creatures.” Hinv 
can so contemptible a being as the editor 
ol the Examiner iicAvspaper, presume to 
talk of his puefieal capabilfties, when the 
germ of all true jioetry is reliiiion and 
patriolium ?—How can the man Avho lias 
dared to pronounce the glorious creed of 
Christianity “ unnltractive," and Avho 
drivels away Avhat little talents he pos 
sesses in the composition of obscene 
verses, and libels on public characters, 
pretend to have an eye to the glories td' 
the creation, and to be 


“ One of the spirits chosen by heaven to turn 
The sunny side of thing's to human eyes?” 

Mr. Hunt is in a state of miserable delu¬ 
sion, if lie conceives lie beprs any resem¬ 
blance to those lofty spirits of the “ olden 
time,” Avho were the demigods of poetry ; 
wdio eferted their intlnence, Avliile liv¬ 
ing, to promote the general good, and 
Avhose Avritings still continue to be as 
beacons to guide mankind to “ paths of 
pleasantness and peace.” Rut we AAnll 
no longer detain our readers from the 
volume Avc have undertaken to intro¬ 
duce to them. The author’s principles 
*are too w ell known to render any further 
eomment nceessavy, and it onlv noAV re¬ 
mains for us 1o shew what degree of 
merit he is entitled to on the .score of 
talent. 

We Avondcr that when the paltry eon 
ceit which suggested the title of Foliage 
was prolonged by naming the latter part 
of the hook “ Evergreens,” it was not 
rcmlercd still more puerile by adding 
lraiifi>laiilal instead of traJRlatcd, i>f 
the poem enijtled the Nymphs, avc con¬ 
fess oiirselve.s unable to give any account; 
for it happens to he a production, 

“ So very sensible 
Tbat it is quile incomprehensible 
hoAvcver, the folloAAnng extract may con¬ 
vey some idea of its spirit and execution; 
Lo, 1 could hear 

How the smooth silver clouds, lapnng with 

Make a bland mmic to \hi'.faiming Air, 
l■'illing with such a rnundly-slipping tune 
'I’lie liulloAV ol the great aUenth-e noon, 
■J’lial the tall sUy soemi'rl (ouc.Vied; and all 
tin; trees 

Thrillfd V illi the fomioii liannoilies ; 

And the fair waters lonkeil as if liny lay 
They' cheek again' i the sound, and so went 
kissed away ^ 

And more remains; (sncli (hing.s are in 
lleaveTi'.s ei/r,,- 

Reside t]i(- //rarnli ■ ,'yJ.o , .:) 

For as the rails came sb c'dng on, one fell 
With rain into a ilell, 

Hreaking*willi scatter of a thousand notes 
l.ike twangling pearl; and 1 perceived 1; >av 
she 

^Vho loosed it with her hands, presse.J 
kncaJinifli/, 

As tho’ it had been wine in r/rtyn/coats : 
And out it gushed, w'nii that enchanting 
sound 

In a Met sUadow to the gronml.” 

Yet this delectable po .sage is by no 
means the Avorst in tlie poem, the w'hole 
of Avhuh is nearly as absurd. We take 
another at random. 

“■ Tiiere Sre the fair limbed Nymphs u’ lie- 
woods (look ye, 
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Whom kindred Fancies have brought after 
me!) 

There are the fair limbed Dryads, who love 
nooks 

lu the dry depths of oaks; 

Or feel the air in groves, or pull green 
dresses 

For their glad heads in rooty vdldenxesset ; 
Or on the golden turf, o'er the dark lines 
Which the sun makes when he declines, 

Bend their white dances in and out the 
jiines.” p. 8. 

Of the Nymphs our readers liave pro¬ 
bably had enough. Ifitwasthe author's 
intention to write what nobodj' but hin)- 
sclf could understand, he has succeeded 
to a miracle. The lines to his child “ in' 
sickness” have less affectation in them 
than any thing in the book, and tvere 
doubtless written with sincciity. They 
c(«mnience Itowev’cr vulgarly enough— 

“ Sleep breathes at last// fi>»t out thee,'" &c. 

The follow'ing extract from a little 
poem, “On hearing a little musical 
box,” possesses considerable merit. 

“ It really seemed as if a sprite 
Had struck among us swiftand light, 

And come from some minuter star 
To trtait us with his pearl guitar. 

Hark! it scarcely ends the strain 
But it giws it o’er again, 
liovely tiling!—and runs along. 

Just as if it knew the song. 

Touching out, smooth, clear and small. 
Harmony and shake and all; 

Now, upon the treble lingering 
Dancing now as if ’twere fingering, 

And at last u[x>n the close 
Coming with genteel repose. 

O thou sweet and sudden pleasure, 
Dropping in the lap of leisure. 

Essence of harmonious joy. 
Epithet-exhausting toy, 

W'ell may lovely hands and eyes 
Start at thee with sweet surprise; * 

Nor will we consent to'seii 
In thee mere machinery, 

But recur to the great springs 
Of divine and human things. 

And acknowledge thee a lesson 
For desjxuidenci! to lay slres.s cSi, 

Waiting witli a placid sorrow 

What may c.ome from Heaven to-morrow, 

And the music ho|>ed at last, 

W'hen this jarring life is i>ast! 

p.Ol. 

We have felt a p.-irtieular pleasure in 
quoting this jiassagc, because inde¬ 
pendent of its poetry, it contains a fine 
moral allusion. Would that there were 
a few more such in the volume ! 'i'he 
commencement is ridiculous in the ex¬ 
treme, and our readers will scarcely 
credit ui, when we inform tliet& that the 


above verses are introduced by tlte fol¬ 
lowing climax of absurdity. 

“ Hallo 1—what ?—where ?—^what can it 
be. 

That strikes up so deliciously ? 

I never in my lile—what no! 

That little tin box playing so 

It is almost as pathetic as the address 
to his son John, aged 4 years. 

“ Ah Utde ranting Johnny 
For ever blithe and bonny. 

And singing, nonny, nomiy, 

With hat ju.st thniwn upon ye; 

Or whistling like the thrushes 
W'ilh voice in silver gushes 

p. 51. 

The “ epistles” arc remarkable only 
for their monstrous aflectation, and are 
iilmust all to the old tune,—the beauties 
of Hampstead. There is one to Iiord 
Byron, and two or three to Thomas 
Moore. We cannot but express our 
utter disgust and loathing at the “ hail- 
fellow-well-met” style in which Mr. 
Hunt addresses these gentlemen, viz. 
“ My dear Byron,” and “ Dear Tom.” 
Does he imagine there is one single 
trait ill his character to entitle him to 
take so indecent a liberty with the two 
most illustrious names of which this, or 
indeed almost any age can boast? Or 
docs he fancy himself a finer fellow in 
the eyes of the world, because his vulgar 
familiarity is tolerated by those whom it 
most concerns ? If he does he is egre- 
giously mistaken. Those who are ac¬ 
quainted with the ass will recognize him 
even In the lion's skin. 

Having now noticed such of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s “Greenwoods,” (for so he terms 
the original part of his book,) as have 
any claims upon our .attention, we shall 
conclude this article with a few observa¬ 
tions on his “ Evergreens,” or “ trans¬ 
lations from poets of antiquitywhich 
if he is to be believed, “ are in the sauie 
spirit as the original poems.” “ Pope’s 
q Homer,” Mr. Hunt considers as “ an 
elegant mistake;” the ftillow-ing, the very 
first passage we come to of his transla¬ 
tions, may serve to shew' how far he is 
qualified to rectify it. 

And now thfc Greeks, with war cries full 
of doom. 

Flying from underneath tlie slaughterer 
Hector, 

Had reached their .ships and the Hellespont; 
nor yet 

Had they been able from the press to drag 
Achilles' household friend, the dead Pa- 
troclus; 

For men nod borac^ and Hector, Priam’s 
ion 
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Followed him up^ like the fierce strength of 
fire. 

Thrice did great Hector drag him by the 
feet 

Backward, and loudly shouted to the TroJ 
jans; 

And thrice did the Ajaces, springy- 
strengtheiied. 

Thrust hint away; yet still he kept his 
ground; 

Sure of his strength: and now and then 
rushed on 

Into the thick, and now and then stood still 
Shouting great shouts;—and not an inch 
gave he. 

Iliad, Lib. 18. v. 148. /). 4. 

Mr. Hunt is of opinion “that the 
reader who does not feel something 
pathetic in the Cyclops, something sunny 
and exuberant in the rural journey, 
and even sotne of the gentler Greek 
music in the Elegy on the death of Bion, 
would not be very likely to feel the finer 
part of it in the originals.” We can 
only afford two more extracts, the first 
shall be of the pathetic sort. 

“ O my white love, my Galatea, why 
Avoid me thus ? O whiter than the curd; 
More tender than the lamb, more ti'icktonm 
than 

The kid, and bitterer than (he bright young 
grape; 

\ou come sometimes, when sweet sleep 
holds me fast. 

You break away, when sweet sleep lets me 
loose ;— 

Gone, like a Iamb, at sight of the grey wolf. 
Sweet, I began to love you when you first 
Came hither with my niofher, to pluck 
leave.s 

Of mountain hyacinth : I shewed the way— 
And then, and afterwards and to this liour, 

I could not cease to lo\6 you,—you who 
care 

Nothing about my love; great Jove, no, 
nothing! 

The Cyclop.i,/?. 34. 

And now for some of the “ gentler Greek 
Music." 

“ Raise, raise the dirge. Muses of Sicily ! 
Alas, when mallows in the garden die. 

Green parsley, or tne crisp luxuriant dill. 
They live again, and flower anotlier year; 
But we, how great so e’er, or strong, or 
wise, 

"When once we‘ die sleep iif die senseless 

earth 

A long, an endless, unwakable sleep. 

Thou too in earth must be laid silently; 

But the nymphs please to let the frog sing 
on; 

Nor envy I, for what he sings is worthless.” 

On the death of Bion. p. 75. 

Mr. Hunt pretends to abominati: gross¬ 
ness, yet concludes his volume with two 
pieces replete with the most loathsome 


ob$ccaity ; we mean the trmislations from 
Catullus, of “ Atys,’’ and “ The bridal 
song of Julia and Manlius.” We arc 
not surprised that he should term in¬ 
decency. “ plain speaking,”* since he has 
denominated his own vile'but unsuccess¬ 
ful attei{^ts to overturn the government 
of liis country, patriotism^ “ and a love 
of social order'* 

He bawls for freedom in his senseless mood. 
And stile revokes when truth would set him 
free; 

License he means when he cries liberty! 

MILTON. 

IV. An Introduction ta the Critical 
• Studp and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. By Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, A. M. Hlustiated with Maps 
and Fac-Similes of liiblicul Manu¬ 
scripts. 8vo. 3 large vols. 

So many works or late years have is¬ 
sued from the press, under the titles of 
Introductions and Guides to the reading 
of the .scriptures, each advancing ita 
claims to public attention’, that we did 
not expect that any new or hTaterial ac¬ 
cession could be made to our existing 
stares of biblical literature. We have, 
however, been very agreeably unde¬ 
ceived in the tvork now under consider¬ 
ation, the plan of which we shall proceed 
to submit to our readers. 

Mr Horne’s “ Introduction” is divided 
into three parts, as follows;— 

Part I. comprises a concise view of 
the geography of Palestine, and of the 
political, religious, moral, and civil state 
of the Jews, ilhistrating the principal 
events recorded in the scriptures. 

'riii.H jiortioji is dnawn up wdth singu¬ 
lar precision, and exhibits such a clear 
view of the state of the Jews, as almost 
to tiunsport us to their country, and 
makf! us partakers in their .sacred rites. 
In this part of the work the author 
does not profess to give a complete -trea¬ 
tise on biblical antiqnitie.s. Such an 
under!aking would have reijuired a vo¬ 
lume of no ordinary size. We can, 
however, assure our readers, that, 
though Miis part of the w^ork i.s ncces.sa- 
rily brief, yet there arc va.'ry few really 
essential points connected with sacred 
antiquities, which have been omitted. 

Part 11. treats on the Interpretation 
of the bible in all its branches. This is 
a most exten-sive subject, which we fear 
is not so deeply studied as its importance 

* “ I need not apologize to such readers 
a? 1 uddrcs.s, foi the plain speaking in the 
trarislatioi) of Attjs.” 

Preface . p. IS. 
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‘ requires. We sliall theref(»rc ho a little 
iiMire ininiilo iu oiir analysis oi its cou- 

tC4JtS. 

Havitiij s*ta((‘(l aiul tlcfmod tlieditrer- 
enf senses of seripture, Mr. lltwrie pro¬ 
ceeds fo specify <he various means iio' 
:isc.erl.iiiiin£f tlu^ true sense, viz.^ kiiou - 
ledee of the orlafimil iii7!<,oiaffe.,s, i. c. Ili;- 
lirew ami (Jlreek; the kindred die.leetSj 
or laii<>-uages, viz. (lhaldee, Syriac, and 
Kthiopic ; tojj'ether with the aociert ver¬ 
sion!, of the old and new testaineiit. Of 
all these we have historical iind critical 
accounts, interspersed with 1)il)liograp!!i- 
cal notices of the best editions, as well 
as of the best works that treat on each. 
These distjuisitions are succeeded by a 
scries of elaborate, dissertations on the 
analogy of scripture nr parallel passages, 
scholia and glossarie.s, the subject mat¬ 
ter, context, .sco]ic, and analogy ol I'aitli. 
TJie nature of thes(! various aids I’or as¬ 
certaining the sense of scripture is [)oint- 
ed out, and explicit camnis, or rules are 
given, by which anv bible. student may 
readily apj^lv them to the sacred rccoids. 
'I'hesc discussions arc followed hy a co¬ 
pious examination of Ihn fi^irniti. c kni- 
gwogeof s(Ti])tnre. Tlie investigation 
of scripture metaphors, allegories, p.niM- 
hles, and metonymies, is particularly 
well executed. 

The reconciling cd’ the ep/ierr/. / cen- 
trii did ions, occurring in the Inblp, forms 
the subject of a long and very interest¬ 
ing chapter. 'Die various objections, 
which luiveat different times been ni’ged 
against the scri|)tures by scepties, on the 
ground of their containing contradictory 
passages, are liere brought together witli- 
in a comparatively short com]»ass, :iMd 
arc most salisf.iclorily refuted. As the 
seciniiii; contradictions in the 
tram thr Old in the. New liav<! 

been a favourite t(»pic for cavillers, an 
entire chajtter is devoted to tin; cojisi- 
deration of them. This subject is eluci¬ 
dated by a series of tables, which must* 
luive cost the autbov immense labour. 
'I’hese tables are of two kinds, shewing, 
l.the respective agreement or disagree¬ 
ment of the citations, made from the Old 
'I’cstament in the New, with the Hebrew 
and with the septuagint Greek veivsiori; 
and 2. whether they .are propheeuis, 
quoted as literally fulfilled, p:'< plieeies 
ty]>ically applied, prophecies {lecoitimo- 
dated, or simple allusions to tlie. Old 
Testament. Passages supposed to be 
dted from Apocryphal vTitings, at;d 
from the w'orks of jirofane aujhors, are 
’ also considered. 

'riiese dissertations i^,c followed by 


the application of the principles treated 
in tliem, to the historical interpretation 
of the s,acred writings; the interpreta¬ 
tion of Sirijiture Miracles; the Spiri- 
taal or Idi/sliiat interpretation of the 
hihle; the interpretation of Types', oi 
the .Dod I imd and viORAn parts of scrip¬ 
ture; of the i-’/'uwn'.sc.s and Tliieuleitinos 
of sirij lwre; and to the rUA(;TlCAl- 
iVKAiii No of the bible. Some observa¬ 
tions on eommentators are annexed, to- 
gidber with rules i'or i*nsultii)g iheni to 
the best advantage. 

Under each head or .section arc intro¬ 
duced very numerous references to the 
seripliires. In this jmrlion of tlie work 
the autlior professes to have studied the 
utmost brevitv consistent witli iievspi- 
cuity; and lias therefore illustrated but 
few texts comparatively at length, leav¬ 
ing (he student to a|iply the rest by the 
rules laid down. ^J’hese rules, we think 
it just to state, are cxjiressed with such 
precision, that any one nho sits down to 
.s/7o/y/ llu! sacred volume may easily apply 
the examples adduced. 

Part 1 11. which fills the whole of the 
second volume, is appropriated to the 
analysis of' scriplvrr. 11 containsahistory 
of the sacriid canon of the Old and New 
'J'estainciits, their ancient and modern 
divisions, together with an tdistract of 
l!ie evidence for their divine origin, cre¬ 
dibility, and inspiration, particularly of 
the New 7’cstament; and also copious 
critical prefaces to the respective books, 
with synopses of their several eontents. 
In tlie.'^e prefaces every thing necessary 
to the right understanding of the sacred 
volume is pcrsjueuously and coiiiprelieii- 
sivelv stated; the cavils of infidels arc 
satisfactorily refuttd; and the objcc- 
tioias, which in our OAvn days liavc been 
urged against the genuineness of certain 
pass.nges of the New Testament, tliat 
arc opposed to Unitarian tenets, are an¬ 
swered M'itli a force of critical ar^ivmejit 
which (we think) caijnot fail to carry 
conviction. The synopses above noticed 
are so framed as to exhibit a. very com¬ 
prehensive view of the contents of each 
book, and will be found exieedingly 
useful. * * 

The third volume of this work con¬ 
tains a copious appendix, which em¬ 
braces the principal topics of biblical 
criticism, such as manuscripts and edi- 
lioiiB of the scriptures, various readingB, 
select lists of commentators and biblical 
critics of eminence, Nc. &c. winch could 
not with propriety be introduced into 
the body of the work, without blending 
togelber two subjeeb-, that tire essen- 
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tially distinct, viz. the and in- V.—Anecdotes of the Court and family 

lerfiretation of tlie biblc. Tli<; maps of Nupokou Jionaparle. Translated 

and fiur-similes, which acc()ini)any tlicse from tlie French. 8vo. pp. .^33. 

volumes, are executed witli » rcat neat- AVbile.books of this description sem; 

ness, and, what is of more couseijuence, for present arnuseinent, *they furnish 
with great accuracv. matcrials^or a history of the eventful 

One feature jteculiar to this work, and period in which it has been our lot to 
which materially enhances its value, is move, and aliove all, they tend to illus- 
thc insertion of references to the most Irate the biography of a man whose cha- 


approv(!d writers who have treated on 
any of the to])icsd^'Cussedby our author. 
These referenta^s arc accompanied with 
critical and hibliogra])hical notices of 
their rcorks, derived cither from his per¬ 
sonal knowledge of the hooks themsfives, 
or from criticid journals of csiahlidied 
character. AVe observed with pleasure, 
that Mr. lit iriie liiis ill several i’lsta.iices 
availed i'limselrof th;early iritelligeuce 
rehifive to ton ix^ii iilcrtiiiin, w'hich 
we are eiiahled to give CAi iiilively i:i Ihi.; 
Maga/iiie. 

Such are (he phii; and chjeets of I'ic 
work w'liirii we ha’e, hi i cohhui. viiig. 
From I'.iistahes It eervehdv is aat Iree; 
but those we h:i". i: (ieteCLed in no respect 
diminisii its \a,hie. I'onsideriiig the 
miiltijilicily of topics introduced, and 
Ihe noiov hundred vtdiimes which (he 
.iiithor mij '.t liave consiilted, we ivonder, 
not that there are any uustL.kes, but 
i hat tbev are. so feiv and iiuiuiportaut. 
Iti a future, edition, howevew, we woidd 
recominend the author togivc a si'|)arali’ 
index of te.vts illiistraled in the course 
of his work. By cm])hjyl)ig a new and 
heautiful type, and an ample page, lie 
has suc’cceded in eompressinef within 
three. V’olumes a body of inforioalion, 
ivhich, if printed in the «tyle of some; 
moderu publications, ^iiigrht easily have 
been expanded into fve volumes. 

From the preceding aeci'uiit of this 
work it will he seen that scarcely a single! 
topic is omitted that is of importanere to 
tlie study of the sacred writings. The: 
autlior is a deedded warm friend to onr 
venerable elmreh, leiie beauty of many 
of whose offices he incidentally illus¬ 
trates. To bihle readers generally, and 
to C/erijipiicn, and ronditlatcsfir Hu/i/ 
Ore/fcs in particukr, this ho»k presents 
a eomprehensive manual of what is mo.st 
valuable, in sacred criticism, digested 
fro!n the la'umr.s of the nuut, emiieent 
biblical critic.-:, both British and Foreign, 
especially the latter. It conteiios more: 
•^tJian any other work that is extant in 
any language on the; subject, together 
with a mass of information del ivcd from 
sources which are not accessible te) ordi¬ 
nary students. 


racter and aelve!iiture!s must occupy a 
large, speice in the; iuinals of modern liu- 
ropc. 'I’hc volinne; before us carries in¬ 
trinsic evidence eif authentieitv; and the 
anecdotes, tliemgli in general sufficiently 
fawuirahle to tlie persemal qualities of 
jVapoleoii hitnscIC, lav open the feilly 
eif iiis ambitiem, the: meaiine’ss of Ids 
family', and Ihe; ba-eness eif hisconrtieT.s, 
'j’lie W’ork begins willi the year bSOP, 
when the e ,\-'ci;ipe’rej:-. in the hope of 
lii' iiig the b.'iiriebition of a liiiirtb elv- 
n i 1 y in Fr iU! e, sought aiiel ohtaini’d ;!;i 
'.vill! (!i!: liinise- of Austria. Tlie 
pavi’ic.U'c.rs let ',i;ai iiiaei'iage :*e rninule'!',' 
retiji il, and Ssiui.' e'.ivions .s^ieics an* 
told of iada.Tiie♦',!!!ca. scoiieliiet towards 
the iic’.v eiiiprc'v:, I’iHiu wlieim sin: was 
appointeel to wail. U'e ’hall, without 
any regarel to seb'ction, give ore- or tv.'ee 
specimens iif the entertainment aftTire.led 
by this agre.iMble volume. 

“ Napolcivn,wbcii at DrescloT’,complained 
li, !\Jiii'in-l.i>iil>:i 111' the conduct oCher nio- 
ilier-iii-lc.w anil the An bdnke.s, and^having 
iiuinifested considevnbie di.'siili.siac.tiiiri, ho 
added.: ’ .As Id tl'.i' I'liiiicror, t .say neithing 
of bliTi, he is a//a»eoe/ie (a .s(n| id (ellow).’ 
Maria-I .oiii.sa did not iiriderstand (tiis ex- 
pivK.sion, and as s(jonas Nii|)olef)n w ithdrew, 
.slie a.ske-d her aUi'iidanls « hat it meant. A.s 
none of the’ ladie.s coedel venture to explain 
its real .sigeiiflcation, ibcy told her that tlio 
word w%i ii.sed to designate :i serious re- 
tleet'mg einin. 'ftw Fmiiress forgot neither 
the term iie.r tlie delinidoii, and site some 
time alterwiirels eipplied it in it very sinietiiirig 
way. liming the lime site was entrusted 
with the- regency of the French empire, lui 
important qu^’siion one day came nneler di.s- 
cussion at the e;onticil of .state. Fleiviiig re¬ 
marked that (lainbaceres did not utter a 
word, she turned lowai'ds him and .sakl, 

‘ I should like to have your opinion on this 
biisities.s, .sir, for I know yon Mots r/anache.' 
.At this comjiliment.Cambaceres suiredwith 
a.stnni.s|iitient ami constcrnaliori, while he 
repeatcil in a low (one of toice the word 
(/anarhe. ‘ Ves,’ replied the Eni[>re.ss, ‘ a 
i/nntulie, a serious thinking sort id'a man; 
is not that the meaning of it?’—No one 
made any reply, and the discussion pro¬ 
ceeded.” 

CrcMl, ev(ifit.s spring IVoiri little cause.?, 
ami of this the following is an instance : 

‘4 M'c are told tlwf before the battle of 
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lipijtsic, Bpgociations for peace were carried 
cm at Dresden, Ihe preJiminaries were even 
agreed upon, and this extraordinary man 
had actually the pen in his hani^ to sign 
them when a few imprudent words from the 
Duke de Basano suddenly changed his de¬ 
termination. ‘ Sire,’ said tlie duKe, as he 
presented to the Emperor the jicn which 
was to insure the tranquillity of Europe,, 

‘ for oncei it may be said that you do not 
give peace, but that you receive it.’ Whe¬ 
ther the duke had any secret motives for 
wishiig for the continuance of the war, or 
whether he suffered these words to escape 
him without reflecting on their fatal conse¬ 
quences, it is impossible to deckle; be this 
U.S it may, the Emperor at that moment 
fancied he saw all the glory of his life 
eclipsed, and he threw down the yien in a lit 
of anger, declaring that he would sign no¬ 
thing. The battle of Leipsic look place a 
few days after, end it was Ibllovit'd by the 
defection of his allies. Najioleon was ob¬ 
liged to quit Germany with the same pre¬ 
cipitation as he had lied from Russia; and 
he was cinliy enabled to reach Mentz, 
through tAe devotion of his guards, who 
auffered themsebes to be xut to jiicccs fur 
the sake of covering his retreat.” 

Of the system of espiona^^e carried on 
under the imperial governnient, a whim¬ 
sical story is related, with which we shall 
conclude our extracts. 

“ During a dinner, at which a great num¬ 
ber of visitors were assembled, the conver¬ 
sation having turned on jiolitics, two rivalled 
each other in maintaining the boldest opi¬ 
nions against the government, and did not 
s]>arc even the sacred person of the Empe¬ 
ror. The company left the table : one of 
the two departed, and the other soon followed 
him. Having joined him on the stair-case, 
—‘ Sir,’ said he, * the opinions which you 
profe.ss shew you to be a bad intentioned 
man. You will have the goodnes.s |e> follow 
me to the prefect of police. Make neitlier 
resistance nor uproair.’—^'You anticq«te 
me, sir,’ replied the other,' 1 was just going 
to the next guard room for a detachment to 
arrest yourself.’ At the same time he took 
from his pocket the medal wjth which all 
the respectable police officers are supiihed. 
The whole was then explained: these two 
virtuous agents of a worthy ministry had 
s[)okcn each on the same side, only to in¬ 
duce the otlier to declare his sentimeiHs; 
and after a hearty laugh at their blunder, 
they returned into the room for the purpose 
of continuing their duty as spies.” 


bioorapRy. 

Cote’s Memoirs of John Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, with his Original Cottespondence, 
collected from the Family Records at Blen¬ 
heim, msd other authentic sources. Illus¬ 
trated with PortMub, Maps, and Military 
Plans, Vol. II. 4 to. 3 I. ::8. " 

Memoirs of Count dc las Casas, com¬ 


municated by himself, comprising a letter 
from Count de las Cas^ at St. Helena to 
Lucien Buonaparte, giving a faithful ac¬ 
count of the voyage of Napoleon to St. 
Helena, his residence, manner of living, 
and treatment on that Island; also a letter 
addressed by Count de las Casas to Lord 
BalliursU 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

COKMERCE. 

A Scries of Essays on several most im- 
]X)rlant new systems and inventions, par¬ 
ticularly interi sting to the mercantile and 
maritime world, .ship-builders, underwriters, 
mariners, and all seafaring men, &c. By 
Abraham Bosquet. R.N, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

America and her Resources; or, a View of 
the Agricultural, Commercial, Manufactur¬ 
ing, Financial, Political, Literary, Moral, 
and Religious (Capacity and Character of the 
American People. By .lohn Bristed. 8vo. 
14s. 

mVlNITV. 

A Sermon for the Benefit of tlie London 
Infirmary for curing Diseases of the Eye, 
[ireached at St. Andrew Underslraft, St. 
Mary Axe, May 31, 1818. By the Rev. 
Thos. Gill, A.M. 8vo. Is. 6(1. 

The Protestant Church alone Faithful, 
in reading the Word of Cod, prov ed by a 
contrast with the l-hurch of Rome, in a 
Sermon. By the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
John Tumour, A.M. 8vo. 2.s. 

Bruce, on thu Being and Attributes of 
God. 8vo. boards, 8s. 

Mouse's Essay on the Fall of Man. 12mo. 
4s. boards. 

C«nder, on Protestant Nonconformity . 2 
vols. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Lodge, on the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
8vo. 128. boards. 

Plain Remarks on the Four Gospels, 
adapted to the use of the poorer classes, and 
chiefly designeck for the benefit of schools 
and families. By the Rev. James Slade. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Colquhoun on the Covenant of Grace. 
I2mo. 6s. 

EDtJCAtlON. 

Doctor Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary of 
the English Language, in which the words 
are deduced from ibeir originals, and 
illustrated in their difTjrent significations by 
examples from the best writers; to which 
is prefixed, a History of the Language, and 
au English Grammar, with numerous cor¬ 
rections. By the Rev. Henry J. Todd,M.A. 
F. S. A. &c. &c. 4voIs. '4to. HI. 11s. 

Jardine’s Outlines of Philosophical Edu¬ 
cation. Illustrated by the method of teaching 
the Ixjgic, or first class of Philosophy in the 
ITniversity of Glasgow. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Poppleton’s Sequel to the Exercises of 
Chambaud, Hamel, Perrin, VVanostrocht,' 
and other Grammars, being a practical 
guide to translate from English into good 
French; on a new plan, with grammatical 
notes. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

Exorcises to ditto. I2mo. .Is. 

A Ke y to ditto. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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Macnab'* Aoalysii of Education. 4to. 
9 s. 

A Grammar of Music. By Thomas 
Busby, Mus. Doc. ISmu. 9s. 

A Treatise ou Algebra. By J. Edwards. 
8vo. 6s. 

Le Traducteur. Par P. E. Merlet. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Pilpay’s Fables. 12mo. 6s. 

Earnshaw’s Pronouncing Instructor.' 
12mo. Is. 6d. 

Profitable Amusement fur Children, or 
Familiar Tales; cfirnbining useful instruc¬ 
tion with pleasing entertainment. Ibmo. ‘ts. 

The Metatnurphuses, or Effects of Educa¬ 
tion. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

OBOORAPIIY 

Fleming’s Scripture Gcogra))hy. Illus¬ 
trated by a set of Maps and a Chart of th* 
World. Royal, ito. 31. 10s. 

UEUICINE AMISUROEKV. 

• Male’s Medical .Iiirisprudence. 8vo. Os. 

Practical Dbservations on the Action of 
Morbid Sympathies, as included in the 
pathology of certain Disetist^s. By Doctor 
Andrew Wilson, of Kelso. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Balfour's Treatise on Emetic Tartar. 8vo. 

SSL (id. 

Bradley on a Stridulous Affection of the 
Bowels. 8vu. 8s. 

Scarpa’s Memoir on the Club Foot. 4to. 
10.S. (id. 

Reid on the Nature and Treatment of 
Tetanus and Hydrophobia, with some ol)- 
servations on a Natural Classitication of 
Diseu.scs in general. 8vn. 7s. 6d. 

Gray’s Supplement to th« Pharniacopceiaa. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

MISCliLLANEODS. 

The Safety laiinp fur Coal Mines, with 
some re.searches on Flame. By Sir. H. 
Davy. 8vo. 8s. 

Potter's Archa'ologiaGrmca, or the Anti¬ 
quities of Greece. By ft. Dunbar, esq. 
S vols. 8vu. 11. 16s. f 

Park’s Nugm Modern®. 8vo. 7». 

The Musical Tour of Dr. Minim, A B C, 
&c., with a description of a newly invented 
instrument, a new mode of teaching music 
by machinery, and an account of the Gul- 
labair .system in general. 12mo. 2s. 

Nt^VDLS. 

Talcs of My Landlord, second Series, 
4 vols. 12mo. II. 128. 

Woman, or Pour et Centre; a Tale, 
By the author of Bertram. 3 vols. 

These volumaa wiU dotfbtless rank 
higher in the public estimation than any of 
the previous productions of Mr. Maturin; 
for ^though he has not exhibited a great 
deal of felicity in the conduct of his story, 
be has made ample amends, by introducing 
ff much profound reflection, and many of 
those brilliant flashes of imagination, fur 
which he is so deservedly celebrated. The 
due disposition of the dramatis persoufe” 
*f the work of fiction, ought certainly to be 
aimed at, but the members themselves and 
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their quality arc of far higher importance, 
and by them alone is its character ultimately 
to be decided u])on. The adjustment of a 
Fable may indicate the industry, or the 
judgmeat of the writer; bat his genius can 
only be shewn in the management of its 
successiw incidents. 

New "rales. By Mrs. Opie. 4 vols. 12mo. 

There are few writers of the present day 
to whom the public are more deeply in¬ 
debted than Mrs. Dpie.—To an intimate 
acquaintance with the human heart, and 
exquisite talents for delineating that de¬ 
scription of character which “ blooms in 
calm domestic quiet,” she add.s a uniform 
desire to promote the cause of virtue; and 
Abvert tile mauhinaiioiis of vice. There 
is very little oithti nuu celfous in her novels j 
none of her personages display their senti¬ 
ments in imiio.ssible, or ei en, improbable 
situations. Her pictures are all from life, 
and coloured Irom the social affections; nor 
do they owe their eflect to any meretricious 
ornament, but merely to their accurate 
repre-sentations of those simple feelings and 
sentiments, which are (leculiuj^to the middle 
ranks of society. Upon tbe whqJe, however, 
we do not consider tbal the volumes before 
IIS, display aa 'much pathos as some of 
Mrs. Opie’s former works; the “ Tale of 
Trials” excepted; which possesses all the 
characteristics of its author. The story 
entitled ‘'White Lies,” is admirable in its 
way, and bears some resemblance to “ The 
Little Lie,’’ of Kotzebue. “ The odd tem¬ 
pered Man,” though highly interesting, is 
perhaps, a little overstrained. There are 
nine novrllcttes in all. * 

POETRY. 

An Elegy, supposed to be written on a 
field of liattle. 8vo. 2s. 

The Confession; or, 'I'he Novice of St. 
Clare, and other Poems. By the author 
of Purity of Heart. 

Fifteen pages of this production are oc- 
cupiei^by a preface, in which the author 
introduces a gre^t deal of unnecessary talk 
about herself and her “ Purity of Heart.” 
She seems to imagine that her vulgar and 
ridiculous caricature of a very popular 
romance of tlie day, has had the efiiect of 
^restricting its circulation, and expresses her 
anxiety to “ to exonerate any person un¬ 
justly suspected of having written her book,” 
with as much gravity and irajiortance as 
though all England were engaged in the 
solution of this important question. Tho 
reason adduced for the appearance of the 
present volume, savours also of a like 
affectation; namely, that “enquiries had 
beer made after the author from the head¬ 
ings to the chapters in ‘ Purity of Heart* 
were taken.” We must, however, take leave 
to observe that we discover nothing in it to 
entile it to rank above those milk and 
watery effuiions, with which the press is at 
present deluged. The subject of the prin¬ 
ce poem is taken from the 164tli number 

VoL. X. * Z 
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of the Spectator, amt the style in which it 
is treated will appear from the followirg 
lines, which arc by no means tV.e worst in 
the book. ^ 

But one poor Monk was seen alone; 

His knee was fixed,—he seenuxl .stone:— 
And I’rom his eyetliere .shot no glafce,— 

He was like one in a breathing trance; 

Nor could any know that the leard rops fell, 

But by his bosom'.s hearing sn-etl 

And a large round spot those tears had 

made 

On the pavement in the south arcade, &c. 

TOPor.R.sviiv. 

Thanet and the Ciinji?.'; Ports, consistiug 
of Views ol all the Clhurches, Casth'.*, 
Vestijjes of Anliuuity, Siinjular Iveshlcners, 
&c., in Margate, llroadsiairr, Romsaate, 
Sandwiih, Dover, llyibe. Koiivaey, Rye, 
Winclielsea, and llast.ng.s, acionipiiiiied 
with Ili.<i.ori<';:), Top()gra|'liii’.iil, ami Anti- 
(juaiian De.'-i.r'i'tion.’. us well as parliciilar.s 
of the Agi-icuhiir..] I'l-oducts and Natural 
History ol (lit- ii';;i'’,t deseri'.od. By E. W. 
Brayley; taivravii.g;'. by tV. Deeble. I'ol. 
fevo. ll. It>,-i.,l)d.; demy Hvo. 31. Is. boards. 

Histrionic 'ropognii by, or the Birth¬ 
place', Rt , idtr.ee;.., and i’ljncral Monu- 
menbj of t!,e mn.^t distinguished Aclor.s. 
lll'istry..‘d by engravings, executed by. .1. 
and IS. Slorer; the historical description 
and iioU's liy .1. N. Brewer. 8vo. I2.s. 

The Mioloiy of the County Palatine of 
Cheater. By J. H. Ilansludl, editor of the 
Chester Chronicle, parts 1, Si, 3,4, Sand 11. 

This work, as far as we are eriaVjled to 
judge from the jjortion of it already before 
the public, promwe.s to obtain a very bigb 
rank in the class of literature to which it 
Ivelong.s. It is intended to be comprised in 
Iliii'lcen parts,vvheroin the author prolesses, 
in addition to the u.siial features of local 
hi.story, to notice every town and village in 
the County, as also to furuish a biograj by 
of the Palatinate, with such occasiopal re- 
inarkr, hi.4orical and anticpiarian, as may ap¬ 
pear requisite for the due illustration ofdiis 


subject, fit we have it in contemplation tw 
treat more at large upon Mr. Hanshall’a 
H'etory" when it arrives somewhat nearer 
its ct iiplelion, we .shall now merely 
obsef. e, that it is dedicated to the very 
estimaliie Bishop of Cheater, and patronized 
in abighiy ilattering manner hy mostof thft 
nobility ai d gentry ol the County. 

VOYAGES ASD TRAVELS. 

The .‘'cieiitifk 'f’ourisi t'lrough England, 
Wale.s. and Scotland, in which the traveller 
is diluted to the 3eaulj,e's and Principal 
ftbji'Cls of Anliqiiiiy, Art, Science, th« 
i'iiio Views and Situations, &c. worthy of 
notice or remark, including the minerals, 
(i csds, rare plants, and other subjects in 
ii.iiuial bisiory, divided into Counties. By 
T. Waliord, esq. F. R. S. &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 

1 2.S. 

AheP.s Narrative of a .Tourney in the 
interior of China, and a Voyage to and 
Iroin that Country in the years 1816 and 
18)7; codtaiiiing an account of the most 
iiUeresting Tiaiisactions of [..ord Amherst'* 
Embassy to the Court of Pekin, and ob¬ 
servations on the C'ountrics which it visited. 
4 to. 31. 3.S. 

Sparji.sli America, or a De.scriptivc Histo¬ 
rical and Gcogriijd.ical Account of the 
Doiiiinions of .Spain, in the ^Veste^Il 
Hemisphere, Coruinenuil and Insular, 
Illustrated by a Map of Spanish North 
America, and the West India Islands, a 
Map ol Spanish South America, and an 
engraving Tepresenting the conii>arativc 
altitudes ol the Mountains in those Regions. 
By R. H, Bonnycasile. 2 \ols. 8vo. 21s. 
boards. 

Traiels through the I’nited States of 
America, in tlie years 1806, 1807, 1809. 
18!(», and 1S!I; including an account of 
I'U.'sages between America and Britain, and 
Travels tlirough^ various parts of Britain, 
Ireland, and Canada ; w ith corrections and 
iinprovements, till If'5. By John Melish, 
Bvo. IBs. boards 


VAiai;riES. 


1WETBOROI.OOY.—THE YVKATHER. 

It is w.irthy of remark, tliat the heat 
of the present B.iinmer season has been 
(as far as we have intel1ig“ni;c universal. 
Prom the north to the soiitli of Europe, 
there il ls been a hia;Iier and longer-con¬ 
tinued degree of heat, than during' the 
preceding forty years. The clTei ts of 
this drought and temperature on the 
vegetable, and animal world, must he, 
more extensive than we are proEihly 
aware of. I'lmn tlic soil it must pro¬ 
duce a great influence ; and it is not uii- 
natunil to siqipose, that the,cultivated 
Inads, diluted and weakened by several 
wtt seasons, will be pufejnto good heart 


by the change to dryness, if followed hy 
genial weather. Th^ insect tribes have 
felt the .nltcr ition in an extraordinary 
degree. 'J’lie pulverized surface of the 
ground li.as been fatal to myriads of the 
destructive Snail and slug species, worms, 
and otlier caterpillars; while, on the 
other hand, the butterflies* and winged 
insects, which deposit the eggs of devour¬ 
ing larva;, have been more numerous and 
fecund than in common years. If these 
fall before a sharp winter, there will be 
fewer insects next spring than have beea 
• The white bntterlly has been so numer¬ 
ous as often to resemble a snow-shower; in ■ 
gardens where the attraction was great. 
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found in tlie memory of our oldest culti¬ 
vators. 

On tlie '24tli of .July tlic thermometer 
stood Jiei'!' at ;)8, wliieli was never equal¬ 
led in Great Dritniii, exeepi on tlie olli 
of .Inly, n n',. On the tthtii the ther¬ 
mometer was at i'l: hut in August tiie 
avcra^''e heie'ht lias been from hi to 7t. , 

At the itoyal Observatory of Paris, 
on tlie:’>!sl of .July, the tnernionieter 
was at I - I of iteauimir, or about iti-tio 
ofFabrs. .heil. 

At Piiiladelpliia also the temperature 
has been no less excessive, the thermo¬ 
meter heinjj at an average oeight of 100. 

It ii a singular coincidence, tliat 
in 17 Ki, at the distance of prcci ely one 
hundred years, Die weatiier was ex¬ 
tremely hot and drv ail over Europe. 
The .air felt so oppressive, that all the 
theatre-: were shut in I’acis. Scarcely 
any rain fe'l for Die ip lee of nine mouths, 
and the spriiig-i and ri\ . rs were dried 
up. The grass and corn were qnile 
p.arched. i n some pi ices the fruit-trees 
blossomeil two or tliree times, 'J’he 
theriiiometer (Faio-enheit.';; I rose to PM 
degrees at Paris, 

III the. present year the exces¬ 
sive heats have given rise to some 
very interesting mete ii'ological ob¬ 
servation-■ It is somewhat remark¬ 
able that the heat should he nearly tiie 
same tlirongiionl. At Home, B-rrlin, 
Madrid, and Vienna, at Miirscilles, .and 
at Liind.in, Reaiimnr's tliermoniiMers 
have risen to the same (Icgree. 'j'iiis 
contininnee of the Ic'.it is said to have 
been th-r caum of tfir ^vajent storms 
which -have prevailed in FiaiTice, At 
Orfhex the lightniift came down the 
chimnev of a house,killed ad.ig, and over¬ 
turned the cook. It tlien darted into 
the dining-room, wtiere the persons at 
dinner ivere alarmed at-sceingit (ierjiiige 
the dishes, and heap up the ciitiets in .in 
astonishing manner, to M'hicii it imp art¬ 
ed a sulphureous liavoiir. At length it, 
took its flight throngli tint window, 
breaking five or six panes of glass, and as 
many pieces of tlje blinds. ^ 

THK nriirtsn museum. 

Receipts for the. ve.ar ending 2;>tli of 
March, 1«D!: - - - i-.l-',4.0.5 r.! 5 

Expenditure, same period 11,724- 9 1 

’ Bdance - - 7.‘tl 3 4 

TheGuing'ne liibrnry .at Paris is to 
b« purchased, and duplicate.* sold to the 
amount of tooo . to meet the expense. 
Between ( and 4000/, more is expected 
in 1819 fur duplicates of Dr. Burney’s 
Library. The number of visitors last 
year was 50,173. • 


CURIOCS PACT. 

The Samuel, Gaptain Pennant, on 
her pass-ige from Wiiitehaven to Dublin, 
when itbout mid-cij:;nii?d on the 18th 
nit. was visited by a cuckoo, wiiich drop¬ 
ped on tie deck apjiareiitly in a state of 
exhaustion, but soon recovered, and is 
I now in the possession of Captain Pen¬ 
nant. 

CUHIVO OF HERRINGS, &C. 

Afr. It. Aiken, merchant, Siraiiraer, 
in Scotluid, h.as discovered a mode of 
curing herrings, so aseircctually to pre¬ 
vent the. yellow rust, and to preserve 
tfie fish in it.s (.riginal whiteness. After 
iiaving accoiniilislied his purpose, in re¬ 
gard to herrings, he iipp.icd generally 
the same mode of curing and preserving 
to mutton, Imef, pork, and Imtter, in 
which apjilication he has also succeeded. 
Some months .ago he corresponded on 
this sulfji'ct vvitli the (loinmissioncps for 
X’^ictua.liing his Majesty’s Q^avy, sending 
io them specimens of the ittjnit cured 
alier hi:? mrinuer. He in due time re- 
ceivid their Ttckiiowledgmeiit of the 
gre.il value of liis discovery, with per¬ 
mission to use tlie name of the BoS^-d 
in siqiport of lii.s claim to public notice. 
He likewise eommuiiieated in general 
terms, the nature of his dl-icovcry to the 
Goiiiiaissioiiers of frustums, Excise, and 
the Fisheries, in Edinburgh, who ex¬ 
amined speeimens of the lierriiiws, niuf- 
toM, pork, and beef, cured by Mr. Alkcn 
in November last, ^’lie result of their 
examination was tlie most unqualified 
admission that Air. Aiken’s discovery is 
caleiilated to produce very great be¬ 
nefit, not only to lish-curers and victual¬ 
lers in particular, but to soeiety in ge¬ 
neral.* 'J'lui specimens exhibited shew, 
wlftm cut, the fal; asid tlur lean of the se¬ 
veral kinds of meat, almost as fresh as 
wh!:n new ly killed, and the taste is par¬ 
ticularly pleasant. 

* 'I'he iii^)ort.ance and value of s.alt as 
an introduction into food, becomes coati- 
nually mure evident, us its medical pro- 

f erties are rendered more distinct ,a.nd 
nlly known. Avnmig oi lier salubrious 
virtues, inav be irieriiioiicrl its .anthelinin- 
tbie,/vvorni destroying) properties n'hich 
li.ave been nmdered very evident by the 
piihlieafion of some late cases. It ap¬ 
pears, that wdiencver salt is denied to 
the human being, diseases of t he sto¬ 
mach are general, and that worms arc 
engnuleveii in the body; and in one in- 
slaiu’e wlitre a person, from aversion to 
that substance, h.ad refused it either in 
ftod or ill any .•ther form, they appear 
to have been the consequence, and re¬ 
mained for many years, tn Ireland, 
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«alt is a well known remedy for bots in 
the horse; and among' the poor people 
a dose of eomuion salt is esteemed a 
cure for the worms. * 

On the Ist of October, at the Royal 
Dispensary for the diseases ofethe ear, 
('arlisle-strcct, Mr.Curtis, aurist to his R. 
H. the Princellegent, and Surgeon to the 
Institntion.willcoinmence his next course 
of lectures on the Anatomy. Physiology, 
and Pathology of the Ear; illustrated by 
'various anatomical preparations of the 
organ in man and animals. Since last 
season lie has considerably increased bis 
collection by the .adilition of several rafe 
specimens of disease, and has also col¬ 
lected from the continent several new 
and ingenious .icoustic instruments. A 
Clinical Lecture will be given during the 
course, on the most important cases 
which occur at the Dispensary, and the 
mode of treatment. 'I’hc Royal Dispen¬ 
sary is also open to Pupils. The particu¬ 
lars, and. terms of attendance, may be 
known by applying to Mr. Curtis, at his 
house in Soho-square. 

CFRMANy. 

We mentioned in our last the fiict of 
several eminent (Ircck youths having 
become students at the different Ger¬ 
man Universities. We arc informed 
tlut one of these, named Skouppo, has 
translated into modern Greek the cele¬ 
brated luanuscript of St. Helena, to 
■w^hich he has added critical notes, in 
order to prove the authenticity of the 
original work. The translation has just 
appeared at Munich, under the title of 
i» rSf Ayia{ One of his 

countrymen, M. Kokkinakes, who has 
translated into his mother-tongue, the 
Tartuffe of Moliere, bJis also just |>rinted 
at Vienna, a Greek translation of a 
German play, entitled. The Strelitzes, 
by M. Babo. This piece has been per¬ 
formed for some mouths by the Greek 
comedians at Odessa. • 

We find, in the last numbers of the 
Greek Mercury, puldishe.d at Vienna, a 
decree of Prince Kailimachi Hospodar, of 
Moldavia, assuring to the editors of that 
journal and their successors a pension of 
200 piastres, as long as the publication 
may continue, in order to encourage 
them to persevere with that useful uu- 
dertaking. 

An article from Vienna mentions, 
that the Emperor of Austria has granted 
the golden medal of honour to M. Lei- 
tenbriks, the proprietor cf a cotton 
factory at Kosinanos, in Bohemia. I’his 
distinction is coi.ferredjts a reward “ Cor 
the relief ji'liich he imparted to the na¬ 


tional industry by the beauty, tsiste, and 
quality of his manufactures, which were 
generally admired at the Leipsic and 
Frankfort fairs, and surpassed the Eng¬ 
lish commodities of the same descrip¬ 
tion."—Honorary medals have also been 
bestowed upon his partner, Iunatids 
D’Oki.ando; his designer, Jeremiah 
SmNGER ; and the painter, C. Kcech- 
LiN, for the talents and ability with 
wliicli tbeycontributed'to the prosperity 
of the factory at Kosmanos. 

Mr. Steinhaiiser, of Halle, has in¬ 
formed the world, through the medium 
of the Literary Gazette of Halle, that 
our globe is a hollow ball, the interior 
of which, perhaps, contains a little olar 
system. From a series of observations 
on the variations of the magnetic needle, 
it seems to him incontrovertible, that at 
the depth of 170 German, about TO-li 
English miles, a body revolves round the 
centre of the earth, from west to east, 
but very slowly, as it takes 440 years to 
accomplish one revolution. This body is 
endued with a strong magnetic power, 
and is the cause of the variations of the 
magnetic needle. I’he calculations of 
M. Steinhaiiser arc stated to be perfect¬ 
ly consonant to experience; and he fore¬ 
told (in 1805) that the needle would first 
becotiie stationary, and then, about the 
present time, return towards the cast, 
which has, in fact, happened. Hitherto 
navigators have merely judged empiri¬ 
cally, from the variations of the needle, 
whether they have been driven by cur¬ 
rents too far to the cast or the west; 
but in future tjiey will observe the posi¬ 
tion of the siibterraneous body, called 
riuto, and thereby determine their po¬ 
sition with as much certainty as by the 
more rare celestial phenomenal 

M. Agricoi.a, atGolnitz, in Altcn- 
burg, has in his garden an apple-tree, 
which, in the year 181C, bore 268 sorts 
of apples and other fruit. In fact, the 
tree has on it above ^00 sorts; but those 
last grafted have not yet borne fruit. 
This gentleman has effected this curiosi¬ 
ty fur ftis amusement, by inoculating and 
grafting, and has fastened to every 
branch a little board, with the name of 
the sort of apples it bears. .The tree 
has a strange appearance, from the va¬ 
rious shapes and colours of the leaves., 
blossoms, and fruits. Some years ago,^ 
the Russians bivouacked near this tree, 
and were.. BO surprised at the strange 
shape of it, and the number of little 
boards, that they did not injure it, 
though they cut down other fruit-trees 
for fire-wood. 
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ITALY. 

Lord Byron’s Manfred and the La¬ 
ment of Tasso have lately been trans¬ 
lated into Italian; but neither of these 
pieces has been relished by the Italians, 
which has induced M. Callboni to re¬ 
compose the last mentioned work in the 
Italian style. This attempt has just 
made its appearance at Milan. * 

Letters from Naples state that they 
have had an eruption of Mount Vesu¬ 
vius, which caused some alarm, but it 
was of no long continuance. 'I'lie ther¬ 
mometer in the shade was at 88, which. 


« 

renounced bis property and his fa¬ 
mily, and liad delivered himself up as a 
slave to a Mahometan, rather than re- 
nouncip his religion. .The persecution 
seems to have ceased all on a sudden, and 
the persecutors to have returned to 
milder^eutiments. This triid has only 
served to fortify the faith of the be¬ 
lievers. 

NORTH AUERtCA. 

Swarms of locusts have recently ap¬ 
peared in Massiichusctts, extending upon 
the right bank of Connecticut river 
twenty or thirty miles south of North- 


after what we have experienced this »arapton. Is ig impossible to measure 


summer in England, we should not con¬ 
sider as extraordinary; but it is men¬ 
tioned as being unusually high. 

A letter from Florence, of the Iflth 
Jul}% mentions, that in return for casts 
of the Elgin marbles, presented by the 
Prince Regent, ciusts of several of the 
finest statues of the celebr.ated Gallery of 
that place, including the group of Niobc 
and her children, are to he modelled and 
sent as an acknowledgment to our liberal 
Prince. Lord Burghersh has done him¬ 
self honour by conducting this inter¬ 
change, so valuable to the arts both of 
England and Italy. 

AFRICA, 

A plan is now in agitation for esta¬ 
blishing a colony at the back of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and for civilizing 
the native Hottentots, In a similar way 
with that which has been so successfully 
carried into effect by the Moravian niis- 
■ionaries. 

A discovery was recently made in tlie 
environs of the Cape,'which must be in¬ 
teresting to the ]^storian. Whilst dig- 
^ng a cave, the workmen found the hull 
of a vessel, constructed of cedar, which 
is said to be the remains of a Phoeiiirian 
galley. If this conjecture be just, there 
is no longer room to doubt that the bold 
adventurers of Tyre had reached ti|p 
south point of Africa. 

CHINA. 

News from Pekin, of the 7th of No¬ 
vember, 1817, announce that the mis- 
Hons to China had brtn recently ex¬ 
posed to a furious persecution. About 
400 Christians of the capital had been 
arrested and tortured in a cruel manner; 
many had not been able to support the 
persecution, and abandoned the faith. 
The richest Christian in the city, and 
evdn in the province, h^ courageously 


the extent of the injury they .are doing 
to the timber. Many trees are now a.ppii~ 
rently dead. I'he female locusts arc armed 
with a sting of nearly the third of an inch 
in length, and of the stiffness and point 
of a wire sharpened. They attach them¬ 
selves to the under side of the small 
limbs, and commence the process of 
stinging. Their progrWs is to the ex¬ 
tremity of the limb, whiclrilt as distinctly 
marked as it could be by obliquely punc¬ 
turing the limb with an awl, and so rais¬ 
ing the same at each puncture as to crack 
the bark in a regularly continued, and, 
unless impeded by some obstruction, in 
nearly a right line. There are about 
three inemons to an inch, each penetrat¬ 
ing to the heart of the limb, which U 
filled with smiill worms or eggs, of the 
colour or appearance of very sm.!!! ker¬ 
nels of rice, but distinctly visible to the 
naked eye. We are not able to state 
farther particulars in relation to these 
ruinous insccts.nor when or where they 
first appeared, nor precisely how far 
they have extended themselves — but 
thqjr progress is marked as the progress 
j)f fire. • 

It is stated in an American paper, that 
a ship of about 375 tons was re^y to be 
launched from one of their ship yards, and 
which is actually to be fitted up with a 
fiteum-tfngine and apparatus, as a steam- 
packet for crossing the Atlantic. 

A periodical journal, call TAe Black 
Minerva, has been commenced at Cape 
Frangais, in St. Domingo, under the 
sanction of Christophe. The first num¬ 
ber says, that " Hayti is trultf free, be¬ 
cause the people wish every thing that 
the Emperor wills, and he desires no¬ 
thing but what is for their good.” This 
would reconcile one to despotism if thq 
rule were tenable. 
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IJTEHARY 

A oew translaticD of the Four Go.'ihJs 
into Welch, hy I>r. Jones, is in the ^ress, 
and shoPlIy ''. ill lie pulihsheil. 

Dr. James Johnson, Jiuliior of the In¬ 
fluence ol Tnipiciil CJiinaU's on Eii^opeun 
Con.ititutiiins, vVc. will publi.h, in thecoure.e 
of the present iiionlh, u small volume, en- 
tit'ed, “ Ti.e lulliieiice of Civic Life, se¬ 
dentary habits, a:.d intellectual refinement 
on human health and human happiness; 
including an estimate of lho‘ lialaticc of on- 
joynwint and .sulTering in the various grada¬ 
tions tif society.” 

We uiitlrrstand that a .small work on i 
the Gout, I'roni the i.en of Doctor .Iamus 
Johnson, aui'i'jr of the “ Intluence of 
Tropical Climat ’.s ou F.uroi>eaii Coiislilu- 
tioLs,’" is i i ihe I le.ss, and puV|;rises to aiii- 
tain ii con ii iiM d and popular view of all 
tJ’.at i,s now Kno'.ui oii the Mc.tui'e, Cure, 
and Pri 'Ciit’ou ol this tormidi ble Disease, 
as collecleil liv.iii the .seniinients of the best 
writers on i e sul'ject,, Imlli Kritish and 
Conlinental, irilcTli oven v. ill) practical OLi- 
servutirms, miff' S'trict ire.s on certain fa- 
shionulile rfiiiedies. , 

Mr. (’tiASincas, author of a ir..itory of 
Malvern, is en;;agud on a History of VVor- 
oester which i.s novr in the pre.ss. It will 
contain matter aliridged from the histories 
of Dr. Nash and Mr. Green, with the addi¬ 
tion of miu'li original intormation, and a 
copious index. 

In the course of September will he pub- 
lishtsi tl’.e r^ihli's of /l''.,-.o)) and others, with 
Heaign.s on wood, by I’hom.as Bewick (do.- 
dicafed to the youth ol the Brili.sh Isles). 

In a few days will he published in 8vo. 
An Inuniry into the influence of .situations 
on Pulmonary Consumption, and on the 
duration of Life. Illiislraied by Statistical 
Reports. By John G. Mansfokd. 

The tenth number of the Annuls of the 
Fine Arts will be published on the. Isf of 
September. • * • 

The Rev. Thomas Smith, of St. .John’s 
College, Canihriilge. and Master of Gordon 
House Academy, Kentish Town, is prepar¬ 
ing tor publication, More Work for Doctor 
Ifawker, in a reply to his ntisrejlrescnta- 
tjons of the Gosjiel of Jesus t^hrist. 

John Papwokth, estj author of an 
Essay on the Dry-rot, &c. i.s about to pvdilish 
a work, entitled, Koval Residence.s, con¬ 
sisting of a series of designs in twenty-seven 
coloured Engravings lor Cottages, decorat¬ 
ed Cottages, small Villas, and other orna¬ 
mental Buildings, accompanied by hints on 
situation, construction, arrangement, &c. 
with some observations on Landscape 
Gardening. 

Mr. George Ressell, of his Majesty’s 
Office of Works, has in the press a Tour 
through Sicily in the year ISIS.* This 
Tour was performed in company with Fre- 
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dcric W’ilhelm Fromm,''one of the Judgtw 
in the Duchy of Meckleiiburgh j August 
Wilhelm Forster, Doctor of Laws, of Ber- 
I'ln ; and August Wilhelm Kephalides, Doc¬ 
tor of Philosophy, and c. Professor in the 
IJjtiversity of Breslau, iiilc.^ia : German 
j^-ntlemen, )iossessing cjnsul. r.i le literary 
attainments, with whom the author became 
acrpiaintwl during the pr. ce'hng winter. 

Mr. Jamisn, I’reiich 1 easher, o( Derby, 
has in the press, and intends poblfehing by 
subscription, a Diairram oi the French I.ian- 
guage, to he primed in the form of a Map, 
.so a.s to hang up lor occusioiial reference in 
sell 'Oi.s or laniilica wliere French is taught. 
]i will contain an iniiirovcd arrangement of 
tin- Verbs, with originiJ reiaarks and sug- 
ge.it'.ons, iMlculaicd to bo highly useful in 
lacilitating the acquirement of that Lan¬ 
guage. 

Dr. Smker, one o( the Librarians of his 
Majesty tiie KiTig o)'Prussia, wj.o recently 
visitvil this country for literary and scientific 
Objects, has published in Gennan, the first 
volume of his Tour through England, Wales 
and Scotland. The work will extiTid to 
thi'ee volumes, a translation of which will 
he puhliiihed in London, under the autho¬ 
rity, and with some additional remarks by 
the author. 

Memoirs, biograjiliical, critical and lite¬ 
rary, of the most Eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons of the present linio in the United 
Kingdom, with a choice collection of their 
Prescriptions, Knd a sprcificuiion of tlie 
Diseases for which they were given, forming 
a complete modern extemjioranvous Phar¬ 
macopoeia, to which i.s addtxl an | pendix, 
containing an account ol' the din'erenl Me¬ 
dical Institutions in the Metropolis, scien¬ 
tific and cliaritahle.% 

Mes.srs. Longman and Co. have lately re¬ 
ceived from America, 3n ii.tcresting MS, 
cniituining a narrative of the wreck of the 
ship Oswego, on the coast of South Barbary, 
and ol the suflorlngs of the master and the 
crew, while in bondage among the .‘Srabs, 
interspersed with numerous remarks upon 
tjie country and its inhabitants, and con¬ 
cerning the peculiar pcftR of that coast.— 
* By Ji’HAH Paddock, her late naaster. Th# 
work is now in the press, and will he pub¬ 
lished in the course of the present month. 

In a few days sill be puMifified, a Traua- 
lation of M. P. Orfillas’ Directions for 
the Treatment of Persons who have taken 
Poi.son, and those in a slate of suspended 
animation; together with tlv' means of de;- 
tocting poisons and adulterations in wine, 
also of distinguishing real from apparent 
death. 

The Rev. W. Gilly has nearly ready for 
publication. The Spirit of the Gospels, or the 
Pour Evangelists elucidated by Explanatory 
^Observatioos, Historical Reference*, &c. 
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Mr. Thomas IIKMI^Gl, of Magdalen Hal), 
Oxford, will speedily publish a Oornjdete 
Survsy of Scripture Geog-rapby; tciUa'iiiiig 
an historical account of I’rinnlive Nation,s, 
and of all Countries nii l People inti'tier.ed 
in Sacred Uritory. To 'vvliieli is j n-tiiicd aii 
Introductory Essay concerning the origin, 
occasion, character, and ineariiit; of each 
book or writing in the Holy I'iMi-; whereit^ 
also the most diflicult subjects of the Mo¬ 
saic history are clearly and fully cijiifirined 
by physical rea,s^Ds and proofs, dcduc d 
from the present improved state of science: 
with a list of texts, versions, paraphrases, 
and largums, in ail languages into which 


Spanish, German, the Ancient and Modem 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew and Syriac Lan¬ 
guages, with a Classed V ocabulary ; where¬ 
by tho.se Language.s itiuy bp respectively ac¬ 
quired* with lacility. 'I he Mcidern Greek 
will he luriiishcd by Mr. Cairo,a i.ative of 
the loi*an Eejuiblic, and Public Lecturer 
on Greek Literal, re. This work will be 
hanflsoinely printed in one ' otviine, l^mo. 
and he so com-tnu ud as to form a Grain- 
mnt'.ciil .1 pparatiis to Mr. rs.'i! 2 :(<'r'' Poly- 
gloit Billie I'ow in conr.se n! [lublicetion. 

Dawso u Torm.’.k, esp m! 1 soon publiih 
the renialcieg |)oi'i,i ;i oi .'is Celonred Fi¬ 
gures and J)o!cii|,!.i ris ol ih<' T’l'ints re- 


the Holy Writings have been translated or 
converted. 

Mr. J. Williams is preparing for publi- 
oAtion, Class Readings in Universal His¬ 
tory. 

Mr. CLAUniiis Jamus Rich is proj aring 
a second Memoir of Babylon, containing 
an Enquiry into the corrosjiondence be¬ 
tween the ancient de'scnptions of Bahylnii, 
and the remains still visible on the site sug¬ 
gested by the remaiks ol Major Ivennel, 
publishid in the Avcha*o!ogia. 

Doctor Thomas Pati.’man will shortly 
publisir a Succinct .\tcouiil of the Conta¬ 
gious Eevers of this Couiili y,«s exernplilied 
in the Epidemic now prevailing in Luidon, 
with the appropriate method of Trc aliiu nt 
as jiractised in tlu' House of Recovery. To 
wliich arc added Observations on the Na¬ 
ture and ProjcTiies of ('ontagion, tiuiding 
to correct the pofuilar notions on this sub- 
ject, and ixiiiiliug out llie means of prevon- 
tiuii. 

Mr. Bigi.and has in the pres.v. Letters 
on 1''rench History, lor the use of Schools. 

In the course of the [irei-er.t nionlh will 
be published, Trati.saction.s of the l.Iteraiy 
Society ofHombay, lio. with numerous En¬ 
graving.^. 

The Rev. FREn.^'oLAN, author of an 
‘i Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek 
Vulgate," &c. has in the press, a Gramma¬ 
tical Aniily.sis (on a jilan perfectly simple 
ami entirely new) of the French, Italian 


j'erred by Rotaiutl.', to ili.' gemis of i'licus. 

The Rev. li.-J, , orui is picpariiig « 
work on Original Sin, I'reewili, Grace, Re¬ 
generation, .liu.tilioal.oii, I'ailh, Good 
Works, and Cniiersal Rideiiq lion, as 
mainlained in certain Declaratieus of our 
Refbrmeis. 

I'he Re\'. Dr. .Ioii\ Fi.r.MivG will soon 
yuiblisli a Gener.'il V iew' of the Structure, 
Function, and ChiPsilication of Animals, 
illustrated liy Engmviogs. • 

Mr. Euw .Mills, auilior of^ Treatise on 
.'’Jgi'bra, is prjntiiig a 'JVeatise on the Latin 
and Grci 1. Prosudies, in wbicli .ill ddlieul- 
ties relating to act cut and quantity are ex¬ 
plained. 

Mis.s Trimm r:u has in considerable for¬ 
wardness a Sequel to Mrs. Triinnicr's In- 
trodiK lion to the Krowlcdgc of Nature and 
the Scriptures. 

Mr. Masc.vll, a Parrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn, has in the press, a Digest of tj,ie Law of 
the Distribution of the Personal Estates of 
Intestalef. 

JTr. .s'oANE i.s Iran.ilating from the Ger¬ 
man of Baron de la Motle Friique, a Fairy 
Romance, to be called Cdiiie. 

In u few days will be published, The Ele. 
meiils of Coiicbology according to the LiDt 
iireaii System; illustrated by Plates 
draws I'rom nature, by Ihi' Ucw. E. .1. 
Bjirrow, a. M. J'A R. S. F. L. S. Mem. 
Geo. Soc. 


MEDICAL* IIF.POUT. 

OBSERVATibNS ON THE PREVAI.ENT DISEASES OP THE SEASON. 
By James Johnson, Surgeon to his R. H. the Dukeof Clarence. 


Aithor of the “ Itiftuence. o f Tropicnl Climotes on 
of the Britiih Atmospli^i e on the Health 

The races oT men in the various cli¬ 
mates of the globe we inhabit, are not 
more different than the cliaracters of 
those diseases with which they are casu¬ 
ally, or periodically afflicted. In each 
y climate, too* we observe a particular 
class of disorders attend each season of 
the year; and as the seasons vary, so do 
their correspondent maladies, so that the 
medical practitioner must be constantly 
on the alert, to discover the nature, 


T.nroprnn CoffUitutioits.” anrl of tfu IrtfLurnct 
and l'unction$ oj'ific lUt/unn i'rutnc** 

cause, and treatment, of the prevalent 
epidemic of the d.iy. 

For some weeks past the temperature 
of our atmosphere lias verged close to 
that of a tropical climate, .and the conse¬ 
quence is, that the lii.liiiri/ system haa 
been inordinately excited by the siimn- 
1l:s of heat actinjc on the surface of the 
body, and sympathetically ou the liver. 

It is ascertainciH beyond a question, 
\hat abigh rnitgc of temperature, as in 



J76 

* 

the Entor Weit Indies, Mediterranean, 
ito. increases the secretion of bile, and, 
what is of g^reatcr consequence, renders 
it of a more irritatinu quality, than 
when in a moderate quantity. I'he bile 
thus poured into the intestines, keeps up 
an irritation there—more blood is di¬ 
rected to the digestive organs—other 
secretions are poured forth in greater 
abundance on their internal siirfiu’c, and 
bowel complaints are the natural result. 
Now a most erroneous mode of treat¬ 
ment obtains very generally in this 
country, on the present point. The in¬ 
creased quantity of bile, and the griping^ 
in the bowels lead those, who look no 
further than the surface of things, to 
give purgative medicines as the principal 
remedy, with a view of carrying off this 
redundancy of bile. But it is an un¬ 
doubted fact that almost all purgative 
inediciuea incraise the secretion of bile, 
and therefore they are by no means pro¬ 
perly indicated in this disease. The best 
method is lu exhibit such remedies as 
lessen the irritability of the Intestinal 
canal, and also lessen the secretion of 
bile. The following medicine w'ill very 
effectually check the griping and purging 
attending this complaint;—Chalk mix¬ 
ture four ounces, tincture of opium 
sixty minims, aromatic confection two 
drachms ; two table spoonfuls to be taken 
after eacj|i liquid stool. Where there 
ia no fever or fij'eel pain, the above will 
gener.illy remove the complaint in a day 
or two. Should the bowels become all 
at once confined, a dose of castor oil or 
senna may be taken. The patient 
should keep quiet, avoid the night air, 
and abstain from fruit. By this simple 
mode of treatment, a complaint which 
is often kept up for weeks by purgatives, 
or by alternate purgatives and opiates, 
may in general be removed in one, two, 
or three days. 


fScpt, If 

When the disease assumes a dysenteric 
form, evinced by blood in the stools, some 
fever, and much pain in the lower belly, 
it will be necessary to modify the treat¬ 
ment. The patient should be bled— 
tiike a dose of castor oil—and, after its 
operation, take three grains of calomel, 
two of antimoiiial powder, and half a 
^rain of opium every six hours, till a 
brassy taste is perceived in the mouth, 
when the comphiint will, in general, sub¬ 
side. A dose of castor bii may be taken 
every day during the administration of 
this medicine. 

Cholera Morltis is a disease of this sea¬ 
son, hut particularly in September and 
October, when thccvcningsgetcoolafter 
great heat in the day, and when the dews 
become copious. In tropical climates, 
more especially in the East Indies, this 
disease is often so fatal as t«> carry ofl 
tlie patient in a few hours, and is there 
called the “ mart tie rhle.n." It is a dan¬ 
gerous disease in all climates, and its true 
nature, I fear, is much misunderstood. 
It is generally attributed to a super¬ 
abundant secretion of bile; but, from 
many observations in hot climates, I am 
disposed to attribute it to checked per¬ 
spiration, or drinking cold liquids w hik 
w'arm or after the body is heated. 11 re¬ 
quires the most prompt and judicious 
treatment; otherwise the powers of life 
are soon exhausted, and death ensues. 

Large ^doscs of opium and calotnel— 
the warm bath—laudanum by injection, 
in large quantities, arenecessary; and 
if any internal organ is in danger of 
being overpowered wdth blood, a vein 
ought to be opt .led. The practice of 
riving warm water <*^o dilute tlie bile, is 
far from being judicious, as it iucreevset 
the vomiting, and irritability of the 
stomach and bowels. 

James Johnsom. 

No. 1, Albany Court-Yard, Aut^. 1818. 
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THE continuance of the dry warm weather through the last month, with the early slate 
the harvest was in, has enabled the Farmer to secure one of the most productive Wheat 
crops we have had tor many years; the quantity is not only greatly abundant, but the 
quality is superlatively fine. The Straw is not long generally, but strong'and clean ; and 
will for all its ll^<es be more serviceable than the produce of a larger crop. Barley in tlie 
Southern Counties very short, and on some breadths very thin, but in the North a very fine 
and full crop. Outs short on the straw, but greatly productive, and of the finest quality.— 
Beans and Peas remarkably short on the halm, and upon the whole a very poor crop; but 
^e Northern Counties will lie much more productive in the whole of the leguminous , 
species than the South, having received more moisture through the summer. Potatoes V 
from the very same cause are the finest crop in the North, but are very rough on the coat 
from being randed. Turnips considering the dryness of ^e.scason are a very large crop, 
and oil some soils will lie extsem^y productive. Apples a very large crop. Hops r*rj 
fae. Summer fallows more forward in culture than for many yean post. Hay sad L»- 
teraukth Grass extramely shert, and the pasWires shorn to the bore roots. 
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Average Prices of Com i 


83 -the Quarter of Fight Wiiici'.cstei Bushels, from Returns in the Week ending Aug. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


15. 


Districts. 

1st Essm, 

—— Kent, 

-Sussex, 

-Suflolk. 

Sd Canibridje, 
3d Norfolk, 

4th Lincoln, , 

- York. 

5th Durhiim, 

— Northuinh. 
6th Ciimbetland. 
- VTostmorland, 

7 th Laurftsler, 

—— Chester, 

8th Flint, 

—— Denbigh, 

—— Anglesea, 

-Carnaivon, 

-Merioneth, 

9lh Cardigan, 

-Pembroke, 

-Car.narlhen, 

■ Glamorgan, 

-Gloucester, 

10th Someisnt, 
- Monmouth, 

— Devon, 
lull Cornwatt, 

-Dorset, 

ICth Hants, 
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Middlesex, 

■Siitrcy, 

Hertford, 

Bedford. 

Huntingdon. 

Noilhamijton, 

Rutland, 

Leicester, 

Nottingham, 

Derby, 

Statlord, 

Salop, 

Hereford, 

Worcester, 

Warwick, 

Wilts, 

Berks, 

Oxford, 

Bucks, 

Brecon, 

Montgomery, 

Radnor, 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


For some nionlhs past the revenue of the Country has had indeed a gradually increasing 
consumption of all those commodities, both domestic and fortrign, (hat ctrnstittite the 
materials of Commerce; and the manife.st activity that pervade.s the manufacturing 
districts, and all the Sea Ports of Gi'oat Britain, strongly indicate that expansion of 
commercial intercourse, alike calculated to advance the interests of the parties engaged 
in it, as well as to promete the happiness, and encrease the comforts of Society, in <every 
fiart of the world. ^ 

The most promiirent and important feature ot our foreign Commerce, is the rapidly 
increasing supply of Grain; the importation of -^ich, in Ijje year Ilf ill, amounted only 
to about 310,000 quarters; and 20,000 cwt. of Flour exftmded in 1817 to about 
1,500,000 quarters; and 1,125,000 cwt. of Flour, which considerable foreign supply is still 
exceeded id the first seven months of the present year, producing an .-iggrogate value of 
about 12,000,0001. since the istof January, 1817, 

Our Colonial possessions, both in the Eastern and M'estern hcmisjiheres, continue to 
supply us with aBout their usual quantities of product; Cotton and like from the East 
being more extensive, and the latter article commanding a high price, say from 26s. to 
32s. p. cwt.; all other articles, with the. exception of Coffee, have )naintained that 
equilibrium value for several months past, best calculated to promote consumption ; 
whilst Coffee, from its incrqftsing consumption and diminished supply of the old .stock, i.s 
commanding a price more than double since this period of the year is 16; since when it 
has been gradually and progressively advancing;—good middling descriptions now 
commanding from 155s. to 165s. p. cwt.; and fine^ qualities up to91. p. cwt. 

The great staple productions of Russia continue to commtitid uteiMially high prices. 
Tallows, from 751. to 761.; Hemp, 451. to 461.; Flax, from 671. to 801. p. ton. The 
produce of the Oil Fisheries is also obtaining very liberal prices, and also nearly all the 
minor articles of foreign production. 

Cotton Wool likewise continues to maintain the high price of last year, notwithstanding 
the progressively increasing Supply. Foreign Sheeps’^Wool, as well as that of our own 
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growth, alao admits of the same observation ? the heavy kind of our own growth having 
nearly doubled in value since 1816. 

The vast increase of property necessarily created by the high and liberal value which 
all foreign productions, as well as ^all ^e productions of our own raw materials for 
manuiacture obtain ■,—occasions that constantly increasing demand for all the productions 
of manufacture, which, we trust, will immediately lead to that liberal remuneration for 
labour, as soon to efface the effects of that perverse and reprehensible policy, which in the 
years 1815 and 1816, sunk the nation into the most abject condition, amid means which 
required the common exertions of common talgnt only, to have rewarded its people with 
plenty of happiness instead of want and misery. 

The transmission of specie in payment for Loans to foreign Governments, as well as a 
constant demand to more promptiy effect commercial enterprize in various parts of the 
world, together with the inducement to capitalists, to vest a portion of property in the 
Funds of the different States of Europe, where the interest very considerably exceeds that 
of this Country, occasions bullion to maintain a very high price, gold commanding 80s. 
to 81 b. 6d., and dollars 5s. 5d. to 5s. 6d. p. ot.; and also to r^uce the value of out Public 
Stock; the 3 per cents, of which, at the close of the year, obtained 84 to 85, have 
receded to 75 and 76. The foreign Exchanges for some months past have 
experienced but very trifling variation, and continue favourable for our foreign 
relations. 


BANKRUPTS 

«. FROM JUL-y 23 TO august 23, 1818, inclusive. 

Where the ttaUrens of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 
tame place as the bankrupt. The Solicitors' names are between parentheses. 


ABBorr J. Weymouth st. PortlHiuI plate, butcher 
(Young, Charlotte row. 

Abbott W. Hoiiey.laue Market, butcher (Young, 
Cliarliitte-row. 

Ashby W. Oodmauchester, miller (ChenncI, Sta¬ 
ples Inn 

Barlow J. H.Vere st. Oxford st. jeweller (May- 
hew StVo, Chancery lane 
Bentley St Beck, Cornhill, watchmakers (Mahew 
St Co. Chancery lane 

Blunt C. Tavistock st. Covent Uariien, optician 
(Richardson, Clement's leu 
Bouslield W. May's buildings, St. Maitin's-Iaue, 
draper (Simpson, Temple 
Breese, J. Caerswys Montgomery, grocer (Milne 
St Parry Temple 

Bruford C. Galway st. St. Luke’s, cahinel^akor 
(Crowder St Co. Old Jewry 
Burton W. Hinckley, Leicestershire, hosier (Stofie, 
New Inn 

Cayaen W. Mawgan, maltster (Saadys & Co. 
London 

Chorley J. C. Lancasliire, joiner (Rotherham, 
Throgmorton str. . 

Cliurcher J. Bromley, Kent, cordwainer (Shuttcit 
Greenwich 

Heverenx St Lambert. Brabant court, merchauts 
(Isaaci.Bury st. St. Mary Axe 
Durand J. N. Cdmming-st. Peiitonville, merchant 
M'DiilT, I.ton's Inn 

Finley T. H. Whittle HilU, Lancashire, cotton ma¬ 
nufacturer (Milne St Parry, Temple 
Pilton J. Gosport, ilcalqr (Mincliiii St Weddel, 
Oospoi t 

FlowcrT. Castle st. Ilolhoin,jeweller (Jeniiing St 
Collier, Cary tl. 

Frost J. St. Alban's, Herts, lioen draper (ficsant, 
GuiMford plart, Kensington 
llsdingham M. Kiiig-sl. West Smithfi^Id, harness- 
inakti (Lewis, Clutched Friars 


Ilarcourt J, Chord, honker (Milne & Porry, Tr.mple 
Iloaro J. Bristol, caleiiderer (Atkinson, Red 
Lion square 

Iloulbrooke T. High llolborn, linen draper (Ma* 
bew & Co. Chancery lane 
Jiimes W. Clement's lane, merchant (llait, Lin¬ 
coln's Inn, New Square. 

Jones M. M. Blackfriar’s road, stable keeper (JLc- 
man St Co. Newington Butts 
Lambden H. St. George, Gloucestershire, pin- 
manufacturer (Jennings St Collier, Cary st. 
Lapoge L. London, dealer (Morton it Williamsoo, 
Gray's Inn 

Leigh W. Bath st. Bethnal Grceo, merchant 
(S. Weston, Londbn st. 

Lumley W. Jermyn si. *wern keeper (Milne it 
Parry, Temple 

Marshall J. Shelheld, shoemaker (Cox it Header 
I’lige G. Cranbourne st. silk mercer (Price, Lin¬ 
coln's Inn 

Prout A. Truro, Cornwall, grocer (Davidson, 
Clement's Inn 

Ramsay J. Cadogan place, Sloane st. inercliant 
(Crowder it Co. Old Jeyry 
Harpies H. Dover, Kent, Jeweller (Isaacs, Bury, 
st. St. Mary Axe 

Hay R. Norwich, grocer (Belton, New Ibd 
H ose J. St. MichHcl's altiiy, Coruliill, provision 
merchant (£.rowder it Co^ Old Jewry 
Salisbury J. & S. Liveijiooli ssil-makcrs (Avisoii 
it Wheeler, Castle st. llolborn 
Smith W. Leicester, woolstapicr (S. Green, Lei¬ 
cester 

Spooner H. Cornhill, woollen-draper (S. Weston, 
London st. 

Walker S. jun. Manchester, grocer (Clay St Thom¬ 
son, Manchester 

Walker J. Banbury, collar niBkcr (Timms 
Whitfield .1. OiS St. coal merchant 
Wilkins S. High Wyconib, ft-lhmongcr 
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DIVIDENDS. 


ASHTON J. Tower st. wine mer¬ 
chant, Aus. 95 

Barrett W. Old Broad str. mer¬ 
chant, Nov. T 

Barton J. Old South Sea House, 
merchant, Aug. 7 
Bend T. Sliireland, inaltster.Sep.S 
Biddick T. St. Issey, Cornwall, 
cornfaclor. Sept. 2 
Bowley W.Half-mifbn st. Bisho^s- 
gatP, oilman, Sept. 15 
Slice W, Bristol, mercliaiit, Aug. 
18 

Brown & (ioldie, Deptford, coal 
merchants. Sept. 1.5 
• Butler 11. Leamington Priors, 
butcher, Aug. 31 
Caaaly W, Edgbaston, dealer, 
Sept. 8 

Charleton J. F. Newcastle upon- 
Tyne, A ng. 28, 

Cheshire dt Johnson, Birming¬ 
ham, gunmakers, Sept. 2 
Cullisou & Tritton, Lombard st. 

bankers. Sept. IQ 
Coleman J. Liverpool, baker, Sep. 
15 

Collnian dc L.tmbert, Old Beth- 
lem, merchants. Sept. 15 
Colwell C. V, Russell st. linen 
draper, Nov. 3 

Cradocke J. Downing st. picture 
dealer. Aug. 15 

Darby T. New Sarum, linen 
draper, Aug. 25 

Savis J- St. Marlin's lane, car- 
* peotcr, Sept. 12 

awson W.Wakefield, scrivener. 

Sept. 7 

Dick Q. Finsbury squ. merchant, 
Sept. 5 

Dingle J, Plymouth, cabinet¬ 
maker, Aug. 22 

Ellis E. Manchester, joii)pr. Sept. 

Fairlamb J. 'Wynyim at Goswell 
st. Persian niaoufactuier, Aiig. 

29 

Flower Sc Mainwariug, Chiches¬ 
ter Rents, Sept. 15 
Forster E. Rickersgale, grocer, 
Sept. 10 

OedgeVf. Angel ct. Threadneedle 
st. wine merchibt, Aug. 22 


ASHLEY W. Goswell str, lace- 
man, Aug- IB 

Aspinall J - Curtain road, stone 
mason, Aug. 18 

Baker J. L. & O. I-eeds, mer¬ 
chants, Sept. 5 

Bartlett J- jun. Beckiugton, 
dyer, Aug. 25 

Batley C. Spread Eagle yard, 
stable keeper, Aug. 39 

Batt T. Macelesfield, cotton spiu' 
ner, Aug, SS 


Gibbons J, & B. Wolverl^mptoo, 
bankers, Aug. 27 
Gilford J. Froine Selwood, coal 
lUerchaut, Aug. 28 • 

Greenwood R. Tormorden, cot¬ 
ton manufacturer. Sept. 1 
Grey J. Nct'ca.stle upon-Tyne, 
ship owner, Aug 25 
Harvey R. Oxford street, grocer, 
Aug. 1 

Ilaugli .1. Carlisle, brewer,Sep.10 
llendy A.Qowersc.buildei,Sep.]2 
Hcseltine D. Nicholas lane, tea 
dealer. Sept, ^9 

IIomcG. Tlireadneedle st. wine 
merchant, Aug. 18 
llordcu T. G. Slielluii, dniper. 
Sept. 21 

Hurry S, Tlirnginurtoii st, broker. 
Sept. 4 

Iniics Sc Watkius, Bristol, clio- 
mists, Sept. 15 

James W. We.sibuiy, linen dia¬ 
per, Aug. 2t 

Joseph R. Little New sir. pew- 
terer, Aug. 25 

Kearsicy G. Fleet st. bookseller, 
Aug. 25 • • 

Kiikham J. Acre Farm, Aug. 15 
Kirkman Gower street, builder, 
Sept. 19 

Kirkpatrick J, Liverpool, mer- 
cliant, Aug. 31 

Knowles Sc Lawyer, Shcfiield. 

merchants, Aug. 19 
Lenter J. Doudoii, dealer, Aug. 15 
Mercer T. Tonbridge, banker, 
Sept. 15 

Moore, Foster, and Tenant, flax 
spinners. Sept. 14 
Mowbray, Tlollingswortli, We- 
tliorcll. Shields, and Boulton, 
Duihsm, bankers, Aug. 29 
Munt dc Adams, Lcadenhall str. 
hatters. Sept. 5 

Nash R. Kingston-on-Thames, 
seed ernsher, SepA 26 
Nicliolls T. Juq^ Bradford, lioe^- 
draper, Aug. £5 

Parsons J. Harwich, Ashing 
smack owner. Sept. 5 
Paltison D. Carlisle, brewer, Se.pl. 
10 I 

Pfeill Sc Vau Voorst, Bishops- 


CERTIFICATES. 


Benson J. Birmingham, pocket 
book maker, Aug, 15 
Boardnian J. Liverpool,mercbunt, 
Aug. IB [Aug. 29 

Brampton S. Hackel, linieburner, 
Brown Vf, A. College Hill, mer¬ 
chant, Aug. 18 

Carr T. Oxford, grocer, Aug. 18 
Cole R. King it. Holbain, coach 
maker, Aug. IS 

Coles C. Fleet street, statiojpr, 

Aug. 15 


gate WRhm, wine mercliants 
Aug. II 

Pemberton J. H. Liverpool, mer¬ 
chant, Sept. 16 

Penny O. Throgmorton conrt, 
Sept- 5 

Perkins E. Liverpool, batter. 
Sept. 8 

picksford T. Shrewsbury, mereer. 
Sept. 7 

Pollock J. K. North Shield*, 
boekscllcr, Aug. 18 
Price .1. Bristol, ironmonger, 
Oct. I 

proctor Sc Besscr, Steyuipg laoe, 
clotli Factors. Aug. 29 
Kadtield G. S. Shields, ship 
builder, Aug. 17 

Ready S. Soutlminpton, dealer, 
■Sept. 22 

Rose J. V. Cambridge, brush 
maker. Aug. 17 

Biis-scll T. Beverley, victualler. 
Sept. 3 

Saies ,1. Millsril. grocer, Aug. 24 
Sales W. MiUbrd, shopkeeper, 
Aug. 24 

Slrayle T. BordesUy, tanner. 
Sept. 4 [Sept. 8 

Sherwood W..S. Liverpool,joiner, 
Stanley and Weston, Thames str. 

ironmongers. Sept. 4 
Stroud B. Poole, linen draper, 
Aug. 25 

Swainson J. East Smithfield,Sep 5 
Sykes Sc Baker, Leeds, dyers. 
Sept. 3 

Tomlinson 'T, VKnterton, coal 
merchant, Aug. 27 
'JTucker J. Bath, coal merchant, 
Aug. 27 

Turnbull, Forbes, Crawford, and 
Skene, Broad street, merchants, 
Aug. 18 

Walker J. Russell st. Bermond¬ 
sey, glue maker. Sept. 18 
Wilkinson J. Tadcaster, booksel¬ 
ler, Aug. 21 

Williams T- Leadenliall street, 
broker, Aug. 39 

Wright H. New st. Brunswick 
squ. merchant. Sept. 4 
Young E. Greenwich, dealer, 
Aug. 80 


Cotsford T. Clapton, plumber. 
Sept. 1 

Coulter J. Chatham, carpenter, 
Aug. 15 

Fairlamb J. Wyoyatt st, Qoswell 
st. Persian manufsicturer, Aug. 
25 

Forder W: Basingstoke, coach 
proprietor, Aug 15 

French S. Met riottiTuillcr, Aag.35 

Gnuston ]. Percivel st. cbeeie- 

mongei, Aug: 85 
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t 

Hampibire J. Kirkbaiioo, miller, 
Aag. eg 

lllingwortli A, Pliilpot la. wine 
merchant. Sept. 1 

Jump J. Fate St. hat manufac- 
turcr. Sept. S 

Kirk S. Leeds, jalehousekeepcr. 
Sept, a 

Xandsell J. jun. Bcxhill, farmer. 
Sept. U 

Lloyd R. Dolgelly, tanner, Sep. I 

Jdsrtin T. Biislol, IlncD draper, 
Aug. 15 

Maycock tl. Manchester, shop¬ 
keeper, Sept. 1 

Maymau J. Dewsbury, victualler, 
Sept. S 

Mustou 6. Eppiog, schoolmaster. 
Sept. 1 

Nye J. Tonbridge, baker, Aug 25 

Osbourne W. Sculcoaics, mer¬ 
chant, Aug. 1.1 

Owen J. Stourbridgc,ironmongcr, 

Aug IB. 


Certificaies—‘Canal and Dock Shares. 


£Sept. 1, 


Payne H. II. Suood, Kent, 
brewer, Aug. 15 

Pearson R. Doncaster, butcher. 
Sept. 8 

Policy Gray's Inn la. plumber, 
Aug. 15 

Hichardby J. Durham, joiner, 

Scpt.®l 

Rose J, VI. Bishopsgate str. silk 
mercer. Sept. 8 " 

Sadd J. Grey stoke place. Fetter 
lane. Sept. 5 

Samsum j. Cree Church lane, 
victualler, Aug. 15 

Shetland R. Exeter, sadler, Aug. 
IR 

Shaw R. M. Liverpool, merchant, 
Aug. 15 ' 

Simonds E. juii. ACherstone, hat 
maker. Sept. 5 

Smith IV. J. Birmiugham, vic¬ 
tualler, Ang J5 

Solomon A. & D. Thrtadnredle 
St. inerchaiils, Aug. 18 


Sbrby W. Korth Auaton, Tork. 

shire, apothecary, Aug. 18 
Tarrant T. Lily pot lane, straw 
hat maker, Aug. 25 
Thomas R. Plymouth, wine mer> 
chant, Aug. IB 

Thompson R, Chipping SudbuiF, 
baker, Aug. I5 

Tilt VI. St. Paul’s Church yard, 
confectioner, Aug. 15 
IValker J, Shoieditcb, broker. 
Sept. I 

Walter J. BaOh, cabinet maker, 
Aug. 29 

Walworth T. Stockport, manufac¬ 
turer, Aug. 18 

Webb R.Winslow, Herefordshire., 
farmer, Aug. 18 [Aug, 29 
V/ilnuit C. Cheltenham, builder, 
Wilson R. Liverpool, farrier, 
Aug. 29 

Wingfield J. Long lane. West 
Smitl'field, sadler. Aug. 25 
Wright W. Bristol, vender of 
niedicinc, -Aug. "9 


•n~ 

Prices of Canal Shares, C^c. in the Month of Auf^ust, 1818, at the Office 
of Mr. Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 


CANALS. Div, per 

Alin. 

Per share. 

Div. per 

Ann. 

Per Share, 


t, s. 



t, 5. 


BHmingliam . . . . 

36 0 

S40l. 

VTATHR-WORKS, 



Ellesmere & Chester 

■2 0 

65/. 

East London . . . . 

3 0 

OOl. 

Grand Junction . . . 

R 0 

330L 

Grand Junction . . . 


5t>f. 

Grand Union . . . 


illL 

Kent . 

3 0 

431. 

Kennct & Avon . . ■ 

17 6 

33f. IDS. 

West Middlesex . . . 


5 If. 

Lancaster. 


331. 




Monmouthshire . . . 

8 0 

IdoL 

MISCELLANEOUS, 



Rochdale. 

1 0 

4 6f. 

Globe Assurance . . . 

6 0 

I30f. 

Stratford-on-Avon • . 


lot. 

Russel Institution v.. • 


13/. 13r. 

Thames and Medwajr . 


33 L 

Gas Light . . . . ^ 


'2Sl. prem. 

DOCKS, 







.. ‘ 


JOHN CLARKE, 

London . 

3 0 

79?. 

Canal Agent and Broker. 


(■ 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


(Sept. 1, 


PUBLIC attention will be soon at- 
tracteU to the Cojigress at Aix-la-Ch^- 
jtellc, where the relative interefts of the 
great family of nations will undergo a 
minute, and, as we trust, a liberal inves-* 
tigation. Preparatory to the meeting of 
this assembly, and certainly with a view 
to its proceedings, a state paper of 
weighty import Ijas made its appearance 
in some ot the foreign journals, from 
which it is evident that one object of (jc- 
libcration will be the posture of affairs 
ill South America. i’Le right of the 
allied sovereigns, however, to meddle in 
this concern will he called in question by 
those political witlings wlio, in ( heir pro¬ 
fundity of conceit, deem tlicmsclves com¬ 
petent to lay down rules fur the conduct 
of government, upon abstract principles, 
adapted bywa very convenient flexible 
morality fw^lic support of their own pre¬ 
judices. VV'c shall pr(ibg,bly be told, that 
siieli ail intcrposit!Oi^ is a breacli’of the 
natural law, whicb gives to lenuite co- 
lonii^s the privilege of asserting their iii- 
dcpendaiice wiien they no longer have 
any iiuluceinent to obey tlie parent state. 
The example of North America will no 
doubt here be brought under review; 
but unforlunalely for the advocates of 
misruTe, there is no analogy in the cir¬ 
cumstances of the tM’o great divisions of 
t he western continent, because the plea 
of resistance to a new and arbitrary im¬ 
port is wanting to make up the parallel. 
The present insurrection is destructive 
of the bonds by wiiich all political so¬ 
cieties are held together, for, it rests 
upon no ostensible grounds of complaint 
to warrant total separation, nor nas it 
any dchiiite object compatible with the 
general security. It is, therefore, nei- 
tlier better nor worse than anarchy in 
the wildest form, which alk states liaDle 
to be affected by it arc bound, for rtieir 
own safety, to extinguish. In North 
America, however, this contulsion is 
contemplated with exultation, and the 
restless spirits of that republic already 
look upon the Spanish provinces with 
the eye of the vulture, that from her 
lerie in tlie mountain cliff beholds the 
wide-spreading scenes of death on the 
plain below, as furnishing prey for lier- 
sclf and her ravenous nestlings. 

But there are also many id our own land 
who regard this state of things with the 
mean feeling of selfish policy, imagining 
that the wealth of Pcfc and Mexico ^ay 
become gurs by taking an open part with 


the insurgents of the South, as the mi¬ 
nisters of Louis XVI. did with those of 
North America. They who so reckon, 
however, upon the lucrative advantages 
likely to result from such a sinister 
course, have not taken into the account 
the extent of the example which they 
would recommend, n0r considered that 
France for her kindness imported the 
seeds of a revolution which has poisoned 
the morals and happiiies.s of her people 
for generations, and stained her annals 
for ever. Let Britain, therefore, be¬ 
ware how she makes such a sacrifice 
of principle for temporary benefits. 
Hoiiest}’^ is the best policy for states as 
well as individuals; and there never 
yet was the nation that gained ulti¬ 
mately eitlier power or credit by a devia¬ 
tion from it. Even allowing the cause 
of the patriots in South America to be 
just,itisourdutyand intcrestto maintain 
a strict neutrality, lest by countenancing 
revolt in those shores tliecontagion should 
be wafted across the great Pacific Ocean, 
and de.stroy the British empire in the 
east. Wc trust, therefore, that the de¬ 
claration of the court of Madrid will 
have its desired effect upon the counsels 
of the royal and imperial assembly, who, 
by their resolution and moderation, may 
do much towards allaying the animosity 
of nations, restraining the cupidity of 
the ambitious, and checking the infec¬ 
tious .spirit of revolution. By deter¬ 
mining to gi^e no countenance to the 
insurgents, and ^ideavouring to effect a 
reconciliation upm liberal principles, 
the allied powers will set a brilliant ex¬ 
ample to all nations, while they, in fact, 
are strengthening the securities of their 
respective dominions. Another import¬ 
ant result of such a course will be the 
fixing a bound to jthe inordinate ambi¬ 
tion and thirst of contest which mani¬ 
fests itself already in the gigantic re¬ 
public of the western world; and which, 
if not limited in time^by the ancient go¬ 
vernments, will, at no very distant pe¬ 
riod, succeed in establishing Colonies on 
the different coasts of the Atlantic, the 
Indian seas, and the Mediterranean. 

The following is the Memorial which 
has given rise to these reflections:— 

“ Ifote addressed on the of June last 
to the High Allied Powers, by the Ca¬ 
binet of Madrid, relative to the situa¬ 
tion of South America. 

“ Since the period tliat unhappy events, 
by a natural contequeQce, d^eminated 
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the seeds of involution in Spanish South 
America, and caused the most deplorable 
efforts to be exerted to separate our sub¬ 
jects from their legitimate sovereign,, 
his Catholic Majesty made the following 
principles the invariable rule of his con¬ 
duct:—First, to employ all the means 
which human wisdom could suggest, to 
recal the misled to the path of order and 
obedience; and secondly, to have re¬ 
course to diplomatic negociation for po¬ 
litical means of accomplishing this de¬ 
sire. 'I'lie revolutionary enfrancliise- 
inent of South America, or its return to 
legitimate authority, presents, indeed, 
considerations of so much importance, in 
a political point of view, as to render it 
necessary that the eyes of Europe should 
be turned to events which may intro¬ 
duce a new order of things into the 
scale of its political .and commercial rela¬ 
tions. 

“ The united efforts of the principal 
European powers have already defeated 
this disastrous system which nifrtured 
the American revolution ; but it still re¬ 
mains for them to annihilate this system 
in America itself, where its effects are of 
the most alarming nature. 

“ His Catholic Majesty having never 
lost sight of the two principles just stated, 
and being always animated with a desire 
of putting aperiod to the effusion of blood 
and devastations, w'hich are the deplorable 
consequences of a war of this nature, 
only waited an occasion to call the at¬ 
tention of the High Allied Powers to an 
object which has already been .at differ¬ 
ent times the subject or different notes 
addressed to them, and recently of the 
negociations opened iiyro amicable a man¬ 
ner with his Royal^ilghness the Prince 
Regent of Great Britain. 

“ The insurrection of Pernambuco 
made a sensible impression upon the 
mind of his Catholic Majesty, and at the 
moment when he wished to recommend 
this event to the attention of the Sove¬ 
reigns, his allies, it was necessary to de¬ 
monstrate his connexion with the gene¬ 
ral interests. 


“ His Majesty received the answers o ♦ 
his High Allies with the greatest satis¬ 
faction. They cleared the why to very 
Important negociationsj and led the 
powers to interpose in the unfortunate 
circumstances in wliich America was 
placed, order that measures of pru¬ 
dence and vigour might he adopted to 
/educe the rewlted "pnjvinces, and to 
put a period to the political conts^on 
arising from such an order of things, 

“ To support the continu.ance of pro¬ 
ceedings so happily commenced, his Ma¬ 
jesty considers, that the moment is ar¬ 
rived when he ought solemnly and cata- 
gdrically to represent to his High Allies, 
tlie principles which he has prescribed to 
himself to produce the good he had in 
view, and such as from his sentiments of 
hum.anity, they ought to expect. 

“ In consequence, and in reference to 
the propositions he has .already made, 
his Majesty now declares, that the fol¬ 
lowing are the points to \ghich he has 
invariably adhered:— ^ 

“ I. Gefieral amnesty to the insur- 
gentsson their rfiihrnission. 

“ a. Admission of native Americans, 
endowed with the requisite qualifications, 
to .all offices in common with European 
Spaniards. 

“ 3. Regulation of the commerce of 
the Provinces with foreign states, ac¬ 
cording to free principles, and conforma¬ 
bly to the present political situation of 
those countries and Euro]tc. 

“ A sincere disposition on the part of 
his Catholic Majesty to accede to all 
measures wliich, in the course of the ne¬ 
gociations, may be proposed to him by 
his High Allies, and wdiich shiill he con¬ 
sistent with the support of his rights apd 
dignity. 

** His Majesty isa therefore pcrsu.adcd, 
that there is no longer any opposition 
to the opening of negociations upon the 
above basis, the principles of which he 
knows artfc conformable to the views 
already manifested by his august Al¬ 
lies.” 


INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, Dl'.ATIlS, &c IN 
LONDON AND MIDDLESEX; 

With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characlet s. 

BuUelin of the King's Hrcttth, spirits; but his Majesty's disorder is nn 

“ Windsor Osutle, Aug, 1. abated.” * 

" His Majesty has continued to enjoy good* Her Majesty, we are happy to say , ha* 
bodily health throughout the month, and been in an improving state Oiroughoui ttie 
has been in a tranquil and cheerful state of ittontl.. Hlie isjjow able to take daily en i ■ 
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•ciae in her n^arden chair at Kew, and has 
cunaequently gained strength. It is expected 
»he wUl be able to r|iinove to Windsor early 
in September. The report that her Majesty 
had undergone an operation has ^een con¬ 
tradicted. 

The Duke and Duchess of Clarence have 
arrived at Hanover. • 

'I’he Princess Sophia is said to be the 
richest of all the junior branches of the,.. 
Royal Family; the interest of her money is 
supposed to be nearly equal to her cxpqjidi- 
ture. 

The personal estate of the late Alderman 
Coombe has been (worn in Doctors’ Com¬ 
mons to be under 140,0001. His son, H. 
Coombe, esq. is the sole executor and resi¬ 
duary legatee. The property is left to the 
wife and children. 

The present summer has been the warmest 
since that of 1799 : the previous winter and 
spring were then so mild, that green peas 
were sold in May at one shilling the peck 
measure; the thermometer was at 78 on the 
15th of April, and the hawthorns were in 
blossom three or four days after that period. 

In the Roffit Court, the 24th July, a com¬ 
plaint was [deferred by the Rev. Dr. Hem¬ 
ming, master Rf the free school at Hampton, 
and others, against the trustees olf that 
school, for leasing to one of their own body 
(Mr. Sanderson), the Btdi Inn, at Hampton, 
at 351. per annum, for 61 years. His ho¬ 
nour, in giving judgment, confirmed the re¬ 
port of the Master, and ordered Mr. S to 
pay 1001. per annum, instead of 351. from 
Vlie expiration of his last lease in 1816. 

Siiic^ 1814 down to the prt^sent time, there 
have been committed to Newgate 497 juvenile 
culprits, of whom only 14 ever belonged to 
the National Schools; and of these six were 
taken out, after having been in the school 
only a week, in order to give evidence 
again.st a notorious receiver of stolen goods, 
who has been sinc.t' transported. 

The Lord Chancellor having dissolved the 
injunction restraining the su^coroniittee of 
Dniry-Lane Theatre tfro».n engaging (.per¬ 
formers, arrangements ace making for open¬ 
ing the theatre on the 8th September, under 
the management of Mr. Stephen Kemble. 

Covent-garden Theatre is also in an active 
state of preparation (or the commencement 
of the season, which takes place this yeai*in 
the first week of September. 

Up to the 31st July the Commissioners 
fur me Reduction of the National Debt had 
received, on account of the Banks for Sav¬ 
ings, no less than 1,254,0211. 2s. 2d. with 
which had been purchased 1,569,4241. 3 per 
cents. 

The meeting of Parliament has been pro¬ 
rogued by an order in council, till the 2d of 
October. 

By a fire which broke out through care¬ 
lessness, at the Duke of York,public-house, 
in RatdilTe-Highway, not only <he whole of 
the premises and stock were sonsumed, but 


eighteen other tenements, chiefly filled with 
poor lodgers, who lost their little aU, having 
only time to escape with their lives. The 
landlord and his wife had left their house in 
charge of a servant, while enjoying the 
fashionable amusements of Margate! 

Broad-street, St. Giles’s, is now hand¬ 
somely illuminated with gas, and perhaps in 
no part of this vast metropolis, will the im¬ 
provement be of more essential benefit. 

Lord Strangford, the British Envoy in 
Sweden, has succeeded in obtaining from 
that court a decree, autl)orising the ex(x)rta- 
tion of deals and timber in British ships, on 
payment of the same export duties as in 
Swedish vessels. Several thousand tons of 
shipping will, consequently, be sent from 
British ports during the present season, to 
receive car^joes in those of Sweden. This 
permission is to last until the end of this 
year. 

The ports will continue open for the im¬ 
portation of wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, 
and peas, till the 15th November. 

Prince Leopold has given permission for 
Claremont park and gardens to be shewn 
duringJiis absence from England, five days 
a week, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, by (ickets only, 
signed by Sir R. Gardiner, Col. Addenbroke, 
Mr.ifttmmerchuber, and Mr. Phillips, on 
written application made to them. His Se¬ 
rene Highness has left England, but is ex¬ 
pected back in November. 

The l.rf)rd M.'iyor (C. Smith) is unani¬ 
mously elei’.tcd president of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, vice Sir C. Price, deceased. 

The brig Robert, arrived at Portsmouth 
from St. Thomas’s, brings news that the 
sword and climate have swept ofl’ many of 
the British adventurers who joined the Inde¬ 
pendent standard. .Another piece of news 
from that quarter is, the captains of vessels 
who carried ouf. arms arid ammunition to 
the Patriots, can neither cash for them 
nor security for futux‘% payment. 

Persons interested in the London fish- 
market are about to engage in an under¬ 
taking which promises to produce as 
much benefit to tlie public as to them¬ 
selves. It is to erect two additional mar- 
ket-hou.scs for the use of the west-end of 
the town, and to erapby steam-boats as an 
almost certain medium of a regular supply. 

The Duke of Wellington has become a 
distinguished collector of pictures. He has 
lately made, many valuable acquisitions on 
the Contineht, particularly in the Flemish 
School. His Grace has desired that a gallery 
for the reception of pictures may form a 
principal feature in the mansion to te erected 
on his Parliamentary estate. 

By Ae accounts laid on the table of tbe*-^ 
House of Commons, it appears that the fol- ^ ^ 
lowing is the amount of com and gnun,meal 
and flour, imported into Great Britain in the 
years ended me 5th of January, 1817 and 
1818:—1817, corn and grain, 1,141,897 qrs. 
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meal and flour, 141,038 cwt. 1818, corn 
and grain, 2,158,731 qrs. 7 bushels—meal 
and flour, 1,1(16,312 cwt. From this state-, 
ment will be seen tliat the new act has not 
prevented the influx ul' com and flour. Frtjm 
the enormous increase of im-jwrtntion in tht? 
second.year, it will be seen that we have 
paid between six and .seven millions sterling 
at least for grain, since that law was enacted.* 

Births.] The lady of 8ir li. P. .(cddrell, 
bart. in Duke-street, Portland-place, of a 
son and heir. , 

Ijady W. H. Wynne, in St. .lames's-smiare, 

, of a daughter. 

The Countess of Huntingdon, of a son. 

The lady of J. Dodson, estj. at Balhuni 
Hill, of a daughter. 

The lady of C- P. Rnshworth, esq. in 
Lower Cadogan-| ilace, of a son. 

The lady of .1. Kaily, es<j. of Unssell- 
square, of a daughter. 

The lady of Major-Gen. D. Griffith, in 
Bedford-square, of a daughter. 

Thedady of J. Smitli, esq. M.l*. in New- 
street, ofa daughter. 

The lady of .1. 1 terries, e.sq. iff Upjjer 

Cadogan-place, of a daughter. 

In Dublin, Lady Manners, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland's lady, of a j^and 
heir. W 

Mrs. Wm. Hammond, of Marlbro’-place, 
Walworth, ofa son. 

Married.] The Marquis of Bute, to the 
Lady Maria North, eldest daughter of the 
late George, Lari of Guilford. The bride 
was given away by his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. 

The Hon. H. A. Annesley, only brother 
of the Earl of Monntnorris, to Sanih, eldest 
daughter of R. .Ainsworth, esq. of llalliwtJl, 
near Bolton. 

V iscount Nornianby, eldest son of the Ear! 
of Mulgrave, to Maria, ^Icst daughuw of 
.Sir Thus. H. I jddle, bttC of Raven.sworth 
Castle, Durham. ^ 

John I'ucker, of Ixmdon, esq. to Sarah, 
relict of 'I’hos. Jely, esq. of Bath. 

The Rev. G A. E. Marsh, son of John 
Marsh, esq. late chairman of the Victualling 
Board, to Julia, sec.ond daughter of '1'. Mur¬ 
doch, esq. of Portland-place. 

J. T. Coleridge, eslj. of the Middle Tem¬ 
ple, to Mary, youngest daughter of the Rev, 
Dr. UucVianan, rector of Woodmanstone. 

W. VVyllie, esq. to Martha, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the late G. IVJorison, esq. ijji Montagiic- 
square. 

Richard Mills, esq. of the six clerks office, 
London, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. John Wilgress, D.D. 

Mr. Richard Baylis, of Pudding-lane, to 
^sMary Anhe, only daughter of James Hooper, 
■esq. of Holloway. 

A. J. Cooke, e.sq. to Miss Harvey, eldest 
daughter of R. H. esq. of the Irftpector-Go- 
nenl’s Office, Custom-house. 

Capt. Trelawney, of the Grenadier Guards 
to the only daughter of Capt. Monkc, R.N’ 
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J. S. Do^vn, M. D. to Ix>uisa Helena, 4th 
daughter of the late^im. Patten. 

At St. George's, iJloomSbnry, having pre- 
viouslyjbccn married accorduig to the rites of 
the Roman Catholic Church, T. J. Duarte, 
esq. of Liverpool, to the youngest daughter 
of Mr. Brand, of Ijower Charlotte-street, 
Bedl’ord-sqiuivc. 

At St. Geoige’.s, Hanover-square, J. T. 
HiiJI, esq. eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Hall, of 
Arboe, Ireland, to Ann, only daughter of the 
late J. Moubray, esq. of Calcutta. 

Died.] At hi.s seat, Daylesford House, 
Worcestershire, in his %6th year, the Right 
Hon. Warren Hastings, formerly Governor- 
(fiencral of British India. 

In Queen Anne-stre(?t, Mrs. Anna BaiUic, 
relict of H. B. esq. of Moncton, Ibrmerly of 
Bengal. 

In Co ram-street, aged 73, N. Austen, eaq. 
many years an eminent banker of Ramsgate, 
and vice-consul for several foreign powers. 

In Gloucoster-place, in his 69th year, G. 
Macleod, esq. formerly of the Company’s 
Bengal Medical EsUiblislimc»t. 

At the house of her nei)hew*JVm. Murray, 
esq. Upj)er 11 arley-street, afi'd 80, Mrs. Ca¬ 
therine Murray, widow of the late Hon. G. 
M. many years Custo.s of the parish of West- 
niori'land, and Member of As.“einbly for St. 
Eli7..Tbeth, Jamaica. 

B. B. Ac'H ortlijesq. of Queen-street, VVest- 
mlnster. 

At Limehouso, Mr. Gray, check clerk in 
the We.st India Docks slnc.e their first esU«- 
blishment, 69. 

Anil, the wife of Charles Norri?, esq. of 
WaLsiiigham-place, Lambeth, 46. 

Aged 26, the Right. iJon l.ady Charlotte 
Eyre, second daughter of the Earl of New¬ 
burgh. 

In St. .laraes's-square. Viscount Anson. 
IIi.s I,ordsliip was born l!;e I7tb February, 
1767, and inunicd Sojit. 1.5, 1794, to Ann 
Margaret, second daugbU r of Thomas Wm. 
Coke, esq. of Mall, by Jane, 

daii|:hter of Lenox IVapier, e.sq. His lord¬ 
ship is succeeded in his title and estates by 
his eldest son, Thomas William, now'Lord 
Anson, born Oct. .20, 171)3. The present 
i.ord (eU.'ctgd one of the Members for the 
borough of Great Yarmouth) is on the Con¬ 
tinent. His late Lordship has left to him an 
unincumbered estate of 70,0001. per ariuuin. 

■ In Grosvcnor-place, the Right Hon. Gen. 
Lord Muncaster, aged 73. He is .succeeded 
in his title and estates by li'.e Hon. lowther 
Pennington, a minor. 

-At Barringtfjn Hall, Sir John Barrington, 
Bart, in his C6th year. He is succeeded 
in his title and e3tixtc.s by Ids brother, now 
Sir Fitiwilliam Barringt. in, imrt. 

At Hampstead, Mrs. Lloyd, of Great Or- 
mohd-street,«ivvidow cf C. L. esq. 64. 

In his 76^h year, Francis Newbery, esq. 
of St. I'dul's Church-yard. 

Jn Upper George-street, Edgeware-road, 
ill his r»Clh yeur,*a( t. Henry Gordon, bro- 
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Uwr of the late Jamep G. of Northwood, Isle 

of Wight. , ,o 

Aged 69,Thom«i Pattle, esq. of Bryan- 

slone-street , 

Aged 74, Quiiitin Dick, esq. of Montague- 
slreet. 

At Greenwich, .1. F. Bonnett, wesq. late 
secretary to the Duke of Manchester, Go¬ 
vernor of Jamaica. 

At Hampstead, aged 79, Lady Colebrooke, 
relict of Sir G. C. IWrt. 

At Lambetli, Mrs. Smith, relictof W. S. 
esq, formerly of" Great W’oodford Hou^^, 
Devon. • 

In the Edgeware-road, in her 83d year, 
Elizabeth, relict of Wm. Keiirick, L.L.D. ^ 

in the Strand, Mr. H. Essex. 

At Streatham, the youngest daughter of 
Sir G. Barlow, hart. 

At Hampstead, the youngfesl daughter of 
Admiral Sir G. Beresford. 

At Kensington, T. Thompson, e.nq. late 
*M. P. for Evesham. 

Mr. Wk Moore, late of I.udgate-street, 74. 

In Howland|j3treet, J. Meller, esq. 82, late 
of the Custom-house. 

In New Brajj-street, Mr. L. Lavenu. 

At Brompton, July 30, Miss Pope^ aged 
74, formerly an actrc.ss of great celebrity at 
Drury-lane Theatre. 

G. C. ASHLEY, ESQ. 

On Friday morning .August 22d, at his 
residence. King's-row, Pimlico,G.C. Asiiley, 
esq. the celebrated violin performer. He 
was the eldest son of the late manager of 
the oratorios at the Theatre Uoyal Coven U 
garden,Svhich performances he led with the 
greatest ability for many years, and after 
the death of his father, succeeded with 
his brother Charles as joint manager. 
—He was educated under tho.<e eminent 
masters, Giardini and Bartheleman, and 
was esteemed an excellent musician. In 
1804, he married Miss Chandler, but having 
no family, and being ]K>ssessed of ^n inde¬ 
pendent fortune, he retired from the pro¬ 
fession some years sinc6,and has bequeailied 
his property to his widow and his surviving 
brothers, Charles and Richard. 

SIR JOHN HADLEY D OYLY. 

Died at Calcutta, on theOlh«of JanuarV, 
1818, Sir John Hadley D'Oyly, of Slibt- 
tisham, in the County of Norfolk, liarl. He 
was the eldest sf>n ol' the Rev. .Sir Had¬ 
ley D. hart, rector of Wotum ami Felix- 
stow, in Siitfoik, and of Henrietta Muynard 
Osliorne, daughter of the Rev, William Os- 
bOme,. vicar of 'I'liaxted, in Essex, related to 
the ancient Scotch fUmily of the Earls of 
Dalliousie. He was born in the year 1754, 
at Ipswich, and received his aducation under 
Dr. Crawford, of Chiswick. At the curly 
age of ten he lost his lather, and a promising 
t'l^'ning uccurring through life medium of 
one of the Directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany, he wa.s, by his means, appointed to a 
wi itershii. on the Bengal fsitabllshment, 6nd 


—Sir J. H. D'Oyly, Bart. [Stpl. 1. 

in 1770, at the age of 16, embarked for 
India. 

Mr. Hastings was at this period Govemor- 
General, and at a time of peculiar di&cuUy 
andemlmreassment, but he possessed a mind 
equal to the important trust committed to 
his charge. An early friendship was con¬ 
tracted between that great man and Sir Jobu 
1 D’Oyly, which never sustained the slightesi 
diminution, but proved a mutual source oi 
satisfection and delight for many years. Sir 
John’s first entrance injp public life was a 
very arduous one. Not long after his ar¬ 
rival in India, and at a period distinguisheU 
by the dissentions of the Bengal Council, Ju- 
found himself, by the sudden removal of the 
Persian translator to government, undci 
whom he was an assistant, placed at the 
head of one of the most responsible situa¬ 
tions then in the service. His exertions to 
acquire a requisite knowledge of the luli- 
guage of ofticial correspondence and inter¬ 
course between the British government and 
fdl the native powers of India, were unremit¬ 
ting, and soon enabled him to conduct the 
delicate and highly important oflice to the 
entire satisfaction and approbation of the 
Governor-General. 

I^^8(,), Sir John D'Oyly was appointed 
by ^^llastings to the ollice of resident at 
the court of Moorshidabad, and political 
agent to the Governor-General, a situation 
which called forth all his talents, as well a- 
the united qualities of mildness snd iirmne.ss 
against the deep laid machinations of a cor¬ 
rupt and intriguing native court. Harass(;d 
by the despotic controul of his ministers, 
and amidst riches of which he was constantly 
plundered by his servants, almost destitute 
of the common comforts of life, the Nawaub 
greeted with pleasure the arrival of the new 
resident, and willingly confided in him the 
reorganization of his household affairs. Pos¬ 
sessing the entiret friendship and confidence 
of the Nawaub, and upheld by the Governor- 
(ieneral, he assiduously undertook this invi¬ 
dious and dangerous task, and by perse, 
vering energy and decided conduct soon re- 
.stored the prince to respectability and con- 
fort. 

During Sir John’s residence at Moorshi¬ 
dabad, he continuedfon the most intimate 
and confidential fooling wiA the Nawaub, 
and was beloved and respected by ail the in- 
habi^ts of the; metropolis. But having 
acquired ahmidsome fortune, and finding his 
patron and friend rrcalleu from India on die 
most serious charges, hi.<) warm attachment 
to Mr. Hastings suj erseded all other consi- 
deratiou.s, and induced him to return to Eu¬ 
rope a few montfis after him, and on his ar¬ 
rival to accept a very flattering and sponta-j 
nequs invitation from the inhabitants of his'' 
native place to stand for Ipswich at the en¬ 
suing genesal election of Parliament. His 
Mceptance of it was followed by success, 
tor notwithstanding a warm contest against 
very strong local interest and power, he was 
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returned as one of the members of that an¬ 
cient borouf'h. 

As a member of the House of Commons, 
and forming one of that body which im¬ 
peached Mr. Hastings, Sir John D’Oyly had 
an opportunity afforded him, in common 
with many other of his friends, of supporting 
ni.s interests, but he purposely estranged 
himself from Wesstminster Hall, and by daily < 
accompanying Mr. Hastings there, and seat¬ 
ing himself in the prisoner’s seat, he openly 
avowed his own conviction of the innocence 
of the accused. The result of a trial, 
which from its ruinous effects on the for¬ 
tune of Mr. Hastings, became a national 
disgrace, luUy proved the purity of that 
great character, who for near ten years had 
suffered the pain of unmerited suspicion, 
without allowing his mind to sink under it. 

The occurrence of very si-vore pecuniary 
losses, obliged Sir John D'Oyly, in 1800, to 
retire to Ireland, where he resided till 1803, 
and returned only to accompany to the grave 
the mortal remains of his amiable Lady, 
wjio, after a long illness, died at Cheltenham 
in that year. Anxious to rejoin hi# family 
after this misfortune, as w'eU as to retrieve 
his circumstances, he obtained the unani-, 
mous consent of the Court of Directors and 
Proprietors to return to India with hU'rank 
in the service. Accompanied by his two 
daughters, he arrived in Calcutta in Oct. 
1803, and held successively the situations of 
Collector of the 24 Pergunnahs, Post-master 
General, and Salt Agent for the 24 Pergun- 
Jiahs. In the arduous discharge of the 
duties imposed by the latter ollice, and ex- 
jiosurc to the insalubrious climate of the 
S'underbunds, he first imbibed the seeds of 
a dangerous disease; and from that period, 
with little intermission of health, although 
lie twice tried change of climate, he never 
recovered. 

In his public career sS a member of Par¬ 
liament, Sir John D’fryly was distinguished 
for his independence and the attention he 
paid to the welfare and interests of his con¬ 
stituents Devoted to his duty, he never 
shrunk from it, and although not a public 
speaker, was a sealous and able supporter 
of injured innocence. On the interesting 
and long agitated quAition of the slave trade, 
he actively assisted the humane exertions of 
Mr. Wilberforce for the radical abolition of 
that disgraceful traflic. On general points, 
as conscience acipated his vq^, it was as 
often against as for the ministry of his 
fofuntry. 

The same disinterestedness and integrity 
of conduct marked his public life in the ser¬ 
vice of the East India Company, in which 
he zealously performed his public duties for 
nearly thirty years, and for which he re¬ 
ceived repeated testimonies of ^approbation 


from Mr. Hastings, Lord Wellesley, Sir 
George Barlow, and I|brd Minto, the Go- 
vemora-General of IhaUi, daring hia resi¬ 
dence ii^the country. 

In private life, the character of Sip John 
D’Oyly was equally distinguished. As a 
SOD, husiand, father, and frtend,his warmth 
of heart and gentfeness of disposidon en~ 

, deared him to his family, and to all who 
came within the range of his acquaintance. 
Feelingly alive to the distresses of the poor, 
his charities were freely, but secretly and 
unostentatiously distributed^ and from the un- 
happy, the smthing alleaiations of .sympathy 
and compassion were never withheld. 

, Bulas a piousChristian, atitle in which he 
gloried far ateve all worldly rank or riches, 
he tras eminent and exemplary. For the 
lahl lew ytars, his life was peculiarly end 
strikingly marked by a steady and uiide- 
viating attention to his religious duties, and 
till! jieacpful termination of it, almost iii the 
bouse of God and in the act of devout thant!^ 
fulness for all hia mercies, gave an assunuice 
to his surrounding family an^friends that he 
had happily resigned his spirit into the 
hands ol his Creator, to recq^ve theeverlart- 
ing cTOwn of glory promised to the virtuous 
and the good. “ Blessed are those servants 
whom the Lord, when he cometh, shall find 
watching.” 

Sir John Hadley D’Oyly, the sixth ba¬ 
ronet, married in 1780, Mrs. Cotes, the ro 
lict of Humphry Cotes, of Calcutta, esq. 
She was daughter to the Hon. George Rocli- 
fort, brother to the Earl of Belvidere, by 
whom he had issue, 1, Charles, «ow Sir 
Charles, the seventh baronet, senior luer- 
ohant on the Bengal Eslabli.shment, l»i>rn 
18th Sept. 1781, married, first, his cousin. 
Miss Marian Greer, youngest daughter of 
Capt. William Greer, wlio dying without 
issue, in 1814, he married, 2dJy, Miss Eliza¬ 
beth Jane Ross, eldest daughter of Major 
Thorny Ross, ,of the Royal Artillery, and 
first cousin to the most noble the Mar- 
chiSness of HastSig# and Countess of Lou¬ 
doun, in her own right—2, Henrietta, born 
in 1782, died young—3, Maynard Eliza, 
born 12th October, 1783, married, 1st, to 
falter Farqhuar, esq. youngest son of Sir 
Walter PaJquhar, bart M.D. a senior mer- 
cnant on the l^ngal Establishment, who, 
dying without issue at St. Helena, in Feb. 
1813, she married, 2dly, the Rev. Tbos. 
Snow—4, Harriet Rochfort, bom 21 at Oct. 
1765, married to the Rev. George Baring, 
youngest son of the late Sir Francis, and 
irotlier of the present Sir Thomas Baring, 
hart, by whom he has issue six daughters, 

1, Diana, 2 Harriet, 3, Maynard, 4, Marian, 

5, Mary, and 6, -. 5, .Fohn Hadley, 

born yptli Sept. 1794, a writer on the Bengal 
Establislimqpt, unmarried. 
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.PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THE COU(mES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


BEOFORDSIIIRE. 

The Lord Chaucellor, in the matter of the 
Bedford Charity, has ch^clared his*opinion 
that Jew boys could not be admitted into the 
school; but whether persons of that per¬ 
suasion were entitled to any other benefits of 
the Institution he had not made up his mind. 

UERKSHIKE. 

Mr. Petty, of» Ileadiri);, in June 1817, 
planted one grain oft Siberian wheat, which 
has produced 63 cars, containing- ^,150 
grains. ^ 

Jtfarried.] At Hcnley-upon-Thamcs, Mr. 
G. L. Farrow, of Reading, to Miss Mayuc, 
of Dcsmarh-llouse, Henley. 

W. Payii, esq. only son of J. P. esq. of 
Maidenhead, ito Miss H. Morland, second 
daughter of W. M. e.sq. of West llsley. 
*^At Marchani, W. C. Frilli, D. C. L. late 
chaplain to the forces in the Ionian Isles, 
tind Fellow of St. Jolin's College, to Mary, 
youngest daugffter of R. Cox, esq. of Oaidey 
House, Berk^ 

At Warfield, the Rev. R.,Faithfull,^.M. 
of the University of Oxford, to the third 
daughter of T. Windlc, esq. of Wick-bdl. 

Mr..!. Dewe, of Reading, to Mary, second 
daughter of the late Mr. Roberts, Manor 
House, Steventon. 

/>ied ] At Reading,Mr. R. Absalom. 

Mrs. Ann I^e, late of Feenes. 

Mrs. Nidder, 82. 

Mr. Hf>gcrs, schoolmaster, of Chie\eley. 

nr CKINGU AMSHIRE. 

Died.] Mr. E. Greaves, of llavershain. 

The Rev. John Risiey, rector of Tingcwick 
and Thornton. The Rev. Gentleman had 
been rector of the former place for ujnrards 
of 60 years, and had resided there for nearly 
the whole time. 1'he united ages of hin»- 
self and his Parish Clerk amounted ^o 170 
years. 

Mr. John White, of« TIhgqwick, sow of 
Mr. J. W. of Shotswell. He was thrown 
from his horse, and died immediately after¬ 
wards. 

The wife of the Rev. Lambton Lorainej. 
rector of Milton Keynes, in th* county of 
Buckingham, 63. « 

CAMnRIDGESHIHE. 

Harvest labourers bax-e been so scarce 
in Cambridgeshire, that 10s. a day was of¬ 
fered at Holland and Kirktun Fens without 
effect. 

Afarru’t/.l The Rev. Mr. Aspland, Fel¬ 
low of Pembroke-hall, and rector of Earl 
Stonham, to Miss Stocker, of Cambridge. 

Mr. Johnson surgeon, of M'i.Hbeach, to 
Miss Metdalfe, only daughter of the Rex-. 
W. M. Minor-Canon of Ely cathedral. 

Died.] Mr. P. Grain, of great Shel- 
ford, 73. • 

Robert Bryant, gent, of the firm of Bryant 
and Son, bankers, of NewmarkebTe. * 


At Wisbeach, 67, Mr. R, Watts, mer¬ 
chant. 

CORNWALL. 

Births.] At Collon House, the lady of 
,G. B. Lawrance, esq. of a daughter; 

At St. Ives, Mrs, Hayn, of two sons. 

Married.] At St. Martins, J.T. Nicholas, 
esq. a companion of the Jiath, &c. and ca|)- 
tain in the navy, to the eldest daughter of 
N. Were, of Landcox, esq. 

At 1’ad.stow, Mr. Gill, of Egloshaylc, to 
Miss Chapman. 

Mr. W. Spear to Miss Raby. 

Died.] At Truro, Mrs. John, ki her 
filitlt year; her memory remain^ unim- 
jmired till a lute period. 

At Skisdon Ijodge, 91, Mary Box. 

At Penzance, Mrs. Pengelly, 85. 

At Tresaw’le, in Probus, Mr. T. Whitfnrd, 
aged S8. 

At St. Ives, tlic'wife of Mr. A. Berrimai\, 

• rilESHIRE. 

Lord Crewe has at this time growing in 
tl;e garden, at his seat in Cliesfine, several 
cucumbers, which are above eight feet in 
length. It is therefore probaVjlc that, ere 
long, this vegetable may be sold by the yard ! 

Births.] At Grangemouth, the lady of 
James Milne, e.sq. of tliree fine daughters, 
all doing well. 

Married.] At Chester, IMr. Stanton, to 
Mrs. Mary Evanr-. 

At Presbury, Mr. J. Naidin, to Miss Jones, 
both of Macckslk'ld. 

At Slock|ioi't, Mr. 11. Fog, of Portwood, 
to Nancy, tljird dangbter of Mr. P. Wild. 

The Rev. .1. >\'illiams, of Chester, to Miss 
Ann Gould of Bath. 

Died.] Mary,^oungest daughter of Mr. 

II. Wild, of Stuck^rt. 

R. Gee, Esq. of HoKf^ Wood, 67. 

At Higher Runcorn, Mr. Turner, late of 
Edgehill, 86. 

At Runcorn, 68, Mr J, Walker, printer 
and publisher, Halifax. 

At Parkgate, Mrs. Kenworthy, relict o ' 
Mr. J. K. clothier, of Huddersfield, 80. 

CGMBEEA.AND. 

Tlie Carlisle Palriot says that the barley 
in Cumberland is more pi'oniising than 
wheat, («its still more so ; also that turnips 
proniisewelJ ®k-ery when-!. 

The grand jury of the County of Cumber¬ 
land has come to resolutions upon the neces¬ 
sity of having Spring Assizes for the four 
Northern Counties. 

'Married.] Mr. J. Nixon, to Miss M. A. 
Story, both of GrinsdaJe. fc 

At Penrith, N. Franklaiid, to Mary Stubbs, 

Died.] At Carlisle, Miss Atkinson, of 
Castle-street* 19. 

Mrs. Jane Howe, of Caldewgate, 45. 

Mrs. Eleanor Reid, of Caldewgate, 62. 

At Penrith, Amie Ivison, aged 37, 



1818.] Derhtfsfiirr — Devon — Dorset - 

In Wliitehaven, aftor a few days’ illness, 
(and nlmiiKt immediately after conifdotinj; 
his uiid year) Henry Oosslliwaite, !V1. I.), 
highly esteemed by all ranks in that town 
and neighbourhood. 

In her 22d year, Jane, daivgliter of l\Ir. G. 
Stephenson, of VVooler, mercluuU. 

nERBYSiimi:;. 

Dipd.] Benjamin Spilsbury, Esq. of Wil- 
lington. • 

Marg-iiret, only daughter of tint late Rev. 
T. .Langl(-y , of Siielston, 1C. 

.■\t Mfllor, at The advanced age of 85, Mr. 
Gtsjrge 1‘Vnis.' ^ 

DEVONSllIRF.. 

'I'hree jiersoiis havi; t>een a|>prc:hended at 
b^xeter, for pa.ssing forged notes on the* 
Exeter bank. Eis’e hundred blank noUxs 
were found in their posse.ssion, of which 
they had i.ssiied but ten before they were 
discoveie.1. 

/iirt/is.] At Heavitrer*. llit! ladies of Capt. 
Fislier, R. and of S. Barnes, es(j. of Exe¬ 
ter. (if daughters. 

Marrh-(/.] A t Topslitim, Dr. D. W. Bell, 
physieiari in the quarantine servi^je, to Jane, 
s(!cond dauglil'*r of tin; late Capt. R. (’arter, 
R. N. of the .same place. 

At Northtawton, Mr. Orchard,surgeoiT,to 
Miss Skinner, daughler of.(. S. estj. of Ash- 
ridge-honse. 

At 'J'ru)!, Mr. f*. Burnel, of North Pc'ther- 
tori, to fhjsaniia, .second daug'hler of .Mr. 1. 
Kickiielj, of Sweethay Farm, tuiar Taunton. 

At 1 loniloti. 11. Tliorj), es(]. to the eldest 
daiighter of C. (.lidlev. esq. of that place. 

Dh'd.] At Corrac'.rs CoitagOj Elizabeth, 
the wife of Mr. M. VVakley, and daughter of 
B. Wakley, esej. ol' Exeter. 

At Bla( kpool-House, Mr.s. 1’rott, widow 
of Mr. L. 1’. surgeon, cJ'J'aiiitton. 

Ann, the wile of Air. .1. Clarke, Athrelis- 
(omh(', J6. 

\t till advanced ai,c, Mr. R. Pearce, of 
Alilvcrton. - 

r>OR.SL'T.SIilRi;. 

Married.'\ The Ktn. il. S. Cox, (d' Bar- 
ten rectory, to Maria, st'cotid danglibw of J. 
Finney, esq. of Seafioroogh, Somerset. 

/J/Vt/.] Aged 60 year.s, Mr. Fisher, of 
florchester. 

.■Suddenly, at ftlialdon, J. Rowe, <«<]. (fr 
■oat place, merchant; a gentleman of the« 
tri(L(:a bouiuir and integrity, and wlio.se 
will he long lelt by tlie jitior inhabitants 
(■>1 Fiat plac;-. 

M Milbornf Fort, 72, Iftr.s. Mary Hyde, 
relict of W. 11. fonc.'rly a inrillster. 

.At Bi^iiUiriiiister, in his 24th year, Giles 
Rnsscll. ol' the Inner Tc^inple, London, e.s(p 
To a (piic.k pc^rception, and a sound discri- 
niinulli^ jmignieiit, he had added the nio.st 
• mrc'iiiitiing attention to his profe.ssional 
studies, by means of which he had acquired 
an accurate and confipreheasivc knowledge 
of the law, far beyond what is usually ac- 
qtiircd at so early a period of life. His 
acuteness in the di^cult science of special' 
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jileading, and the coir^tness of his le^al 
opinions, were ackabwl^ged and admired 
by a numerous lisTOf clients, who,4n addi¬ 
tion to Ills afflicted relatives, will long have 
reas^ to lament his loss. 

DURHAM. 

At Houghton-le-Spring, the 
lady of Hojm! Steuart, esq. of Ballechm, of 
a daughter. 

Married.] At nijrliam,Mr. R. Hodgson, 
to .Ann, daughter of Mr. R. Allison, of 
Chester-le-.strcet. 

At .Sunderland, Mr. J. Robson, to Mrs. 
Edmonds.—Mr. H.^Menliuiti, to Miss E. 
Colling, both ni that )>lacc. 

Died.] In Hallgarth-strcet, Durham, 
Mr. A. Fealonby, aged 82. This person, 
who lived during the greater part of his life 
in a state' of abject penury, is said to have 
died worth 20,0001.! He has not unfre- 
quently accepted emiiloyraatit on the turn¬ 
pike-roads. 

At the jiin-mamifactory, Durham,^iMte.. 
Catherine llickahy, 102. 

Du the Palace-Green, Dorothea Thomp¬ 
son, 8.i. • 

At .Sun.ierlaud, Mr. T. #mith, 80,—Wm. 
Wighiui,80. lb; wa.s tialking along the 
1 flgh-strc'ct,* w hen lie sucldeiily dropped 
down and expired. 

At Cliester-le-btreet, William, son of Mr. 
Wm. Purvis, 2'J, 

At Darlington, AddiC Heslop, 76. 

At llonndwood-honse, Elizabeth Ann. 
iUinghtCT ol Capt. Coulsoh, R. N. 

Mrs. .lane NicViolson, 82,relictof M.r. R, 

of Berwick Hill, much re.sjiccled. 

At .larrow, Mrs. Mary Southern, 66. 

In Frumwellgate, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. flodg.'ioii, Innkci'ixfr. 

I3.s.s/;.V. 

/Nr///.] The lady of R. W. Hall, e.sq. 
of VVyetield.i!, of a son. 

Married.] At Wakes Colne, John Pal- 
ten, i:.sq. to Mrs. Dyer, widow of J. D. es<(. 
of Pliiipel. • 

« -At Bures .S»t ^fary, Mr. John Hempson. 
of Ramsey, to Miss Davis, of the iormer 
place. 

At Hautboys, the Rev. T. C. Sugg, of 
Manninglrcc, to Miss Surah Elmer, daugh¬ 
ter of Wni. E. gent, of the former jdace. 

Died.] .Aged 78, greatly lamented, Mrs, 
CardinalJj wile of C. C. esq. ofTcndring. 

At Colche.st(T, by shooting himself with a 
pistol, Ensign George Vernon, of the 80th 
rt'gt. The deceased had been in a low 
desponding way for months past. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Birlh.] A Mrs. Tomkins, of Brislington, 
was lately delivered of three children, all 
born al, ve; one boy and two girls, one girl 
since dead. The motlier and children are 
doing M'ell. 

Marr%d.] At Oxenhall, the Rev. J 
Turner*, to Mrs. Porter. , # 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. T. Hartburyi^ 
A.M. Domiftic Chaplain to the Dukci|||| 
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SiAiicx, and rector of Church Langton and 
Burrow <»> the l^cestershire, to Miss 
Ann Saunders, oi Chelibhani. 

Died.] At Cheltenham, 45, A. Roberts, 
esq.—Aged 72, Sir Gilbert King, ba*t of 
Charlestown, Koscummon, Ireland. 

At Fresbury, after a long and painful ill¬ 
ness, Arfhe, wife of Arthur Walter, raq. of 
Great Staughton, Hundngdonshire. 

H. Cater, son of the Rev. 11. Randolph, 
vicar of Uawkesbury and Badminton. 

Mias S. Mayo, daughter of the Rev. Jos. 
M. Niblcy-house. 

HASIPSIlIRn. 

Births.] On the 'itlh, at Southampton, 
u poor woman, namt^d Jeffery, of two chil¬ 
dren, a Ixiy and a girl; the boy has f.ix toes 
on each Ibtjt, and live fingers on each 
hand. 

At Rffpley Cottage, near Alresford, the 
lady of Oupt. ShirrelV, R. N. ol'a daughter. 

Mnrri.t‘fi.] Rev. M illinm G. Hroughloii, 
,oj|J[^rtIey, V/ciipall, to Sarah, eldest da<igli¬ 
ter of the Rev. John Francis, second master 
ol the King's Hehool,Ciinti'rhury. 

nif'd.] Mrs.*Warwick, of Ronisoy, 
■widow of liie Ka* 'J'hos. W. and m.ly child 
of the late Admira* I)uroll. 

Aged 7(1, Mrs. Susannah Howell,'il 'iVki- 
chester. 

After a long illness, aged .M years, Mr 
North, for many years a respectable soli- 
t’iior in Soiithat:i|>ton. 

Tlie Rev. H. Smith, 1). 1>. rector of I led- 
leigh, and formerly fellow of Queen’s 
Collegi'. 

In his 1 fill year. Henry, second son of 
the Rev. Eflwaid Goddard, of t’litt'e Fypavd. 
His deatli is suiqioswl to have iieen occa¬ 
sioned by bathing while heated from violent 
exercise. 

At Haselbiiry Bryaut, Mr. fl. Farewell, 
aged 91. 

G. T. Moody, youngest .son of tlie Rev. 
Wni. M. of Baihampton-ho'use. 

At Kingsland-placc,Mi.HS Crmvley,28l 

At Southampton, Mrs. Wliiio, at the ad^ 
vniiced age of 9:f. * 

IIERUFOKUSIIIKi:. 

Died.] At Newport, the Hon. Andrew 
Foley, M. P- for Dloitwich. 

Mr. John Yeomans,of Huntingdon, near 
Hereford; an eminent breeder of superior 
Herefordshire cattle, and allowed to be one 
of the best judges in the county. 

HRBTPORDSIIIRG. 

Died.] Aged 22, Miss Sarah Moule, of 
Braughing. She got out of lied about .six 
o’clock in tlie morning to call the servant 
up, and in an instant fell on the floor and 
expired. 

Aged 63, Mr. Chas. Cole, of Bunting 
ford. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

MotriMf.] At Huntingdon, 4Mr. W. 
%; Harlock, of Attleboro’, to Miss S. #Vtigbt, 
jfof Godraanchester. 

li, John Sweeiiag, esq. to Miu Maty Ann, 
aecond dtughtet of VVm. llerKrt, esq. 


rijfttrd-^HHntid0don, {iiiit, 1, 

Died.] Suddenly, aged about 40,‘'MiAi 
Mason, dnughlef of Mr. MI of Swinesh^. 
She b^n on a visit to Wisbeach, and 
returned home on the above day, in a post- 
chaise, when bn the chaise door being open-^ 
ed, she was found acorpse! 

KENT. 

Afarrierf.] At Whitstable, Mr. William 
Elliott, to Miss A. M. Adley. 

*Died.] The Lady of the Rev. Sir John 
Filmer, fwrt. 

At Walmer, Ann, the wife of Captain 
Maude, R. A * 

^ I.ANCA.SIIIRE. 

Births.] At Rochdale, the Lady of Mr. 
A. WoikI, surgeon, of three fine children, 
•who, with their niollicr, are doing remark¬ 
ably well. 

The lady of Charles Walmsley, esq. 
t^'estwood llou!'-.!!, of a daughter. 

Murried.] Ai Manchester, the Rev. R. 
Twed.'lelI, ol' Trus.sw oorl, Northumherlaiid, 
to F.liza, dangiUor of the Rev. E. Smyth, 
of t.'liorltori-hall. ^ 

At Bolton, John Sharpe, e.sq. of'rotten- 
ham, to I)orothea, daughter of T. Ains¬ 
worth, esq. of Bridge-house;, Bolton. 

At I.iverpool, Mr. R.Battersby, ol'Beffa.'^t, 
to ^lisB Ciis.soii, e ldest diiughter of the late 
J. C. e:.c-|. 

Died.] At Cr wick, near Uhc'rstone, .T. 
NVhatey.e'sq. 48 

At 1 averpool, Mr. Cass of Shrewsbury, 
formerly an officer in the fifty-tliird regt. 

At his seat. Low Marple, N. Wright, 
e'sq. 5,4.' 

At Lymm, Mr.s. Ann Markland, relict of 
Mr. J. M. of Manchester and Dunham 
.Mil.ssey, 7o. 

MNCOLNSHIRE. 

Marrii'd.] Mr. U. H. Capes, of Epworth, 
to the eldest daughter of Mr. R. Wilkinson, 
e>f the' same place. 

At Holton le Claj’xT. Galland, esq. ol 
Hull, to Frances, eldest daughter of tlie late 
Mr. Miiwer of Strubby. ' 

At Witheiall, Mr. Abbott, to Miss Bratlay, 
At Grantham, W. T. Cattlet, esq. to 
Mrs. B. Leeson. 

Died.] At Raithby-Hoiise, near Spllsby, 
R. C. Brackenbury, esq. 65. 

• At Lincoln, Mr. T. Mil]|on, wine and spi- 
»rU merchant, 42. 

At Toyntoi), Mrs. Rowson, wife of Mr. 
H. 80. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married.] Mft Hopkins, td Miss Marvin, 
of Belgrave. 

AT South Croxton, the Rev. J. Knight, 
M. A. Curate of Halifkx, to Frances, second 
daughter ofthe Rev. W. Wilkinson, M. A. 
■Vicar of South Croxton. 

Died.] At Leicester, Lieut, and Adjutant 
W. Thorpe, ofthe Leicestershire Militia, 48. 

MOitMODTHSHIRE. 

Birth.] A few days ago, the wife of a 
shepherd employed by Mr. Hawkins, of 
• Newport, was delivered of two boys and two< 
girls at a birth, which are in a thriving n'ay. 




Norfolk^. 



eims are.very poor, rad keep them 
, instcm of cradles, n 
MOltVOLk. * 

.fiirtA.] At Cley HalljS^raffham, ^e lady 
of T. R. Buckwoniijesqjof a son.)^ ' 
MarrUd.l Mr. A. Harcourt, to Miss M. 
Batty, both of Norwich./ 

Mr. T.Pttlgrave, of Coltishall, to Miss A. 
Hastings, of Norwich. 

At Lynn, Mr- R. Alday, to Miss 
Newman. 

Died.] At Norwich, Mr. Hardingham, G4. 
Mrs. R. Fellaiv.s,81. 

Mr. J. Crewe, 79. - 

Mrs. VValne, wife of Mr- VV. of VVitling- 
ham. 

At Holt, Mrs F. Leeds, wife of Mr. W,^ 

Jj 68 

At Hingham, Mrs. S. Bringloe, relict of 
C. B. gent. 87. 

Mrs. Ann Callow, of Yarmouth, 86. 

Mrs. Hannah Browne, a maiden lady, of 
Great Ellingham, 80. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

. Birth.] On Sunday last, at Carlton Hall, 
the Hon. Lady Palmer, of a son. 

Married.] Mr. R. Woollam*, of Roth- 
well, to Mrs. E. Beresford of Earl’s Barton 
Mr. Wildman, of Humberstone, to l^Us 
Hunt, of Thumby. 

Mr. G. Jones, of Wilby, to Miss Cham¬ 
bers, of Orton Waterville, Hunts. 

Died.] At Hardwick, Mr. S. Sharman,63. 
At Wellingborough, Ann, wife of the 
Rev. J. Gibbs. 

The Rev. R. T. Smith, Vicar of Stanford, 
and of Swinford,in I,eicester. 

At Halse, Mrs. Hanwell, widow' of Mr. 
IL H. formerly of Monk’s House, Mixbury. 
**^t Northampton, Mr. Dickenson, 82. 

At Brackley, at an advanced age, the wi¬ 
dow of Mr. R. Bartlett. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Married.] At North Berwick Lod^, 
Major Madox, of the 6th dragoons, to Muss 
Williams. ^ 

At Stanhope, Mr. A. Ross, of Gateshead, 
twMiss H. Malkham, of Weardale. 

Mr. Thirlwell, of Wyrtrees, to Miss Bird, 
ofWesthall. _ , , 

- At Tynemouth, Mr. W. Sims, of North 
Shields, to Miss Pearson. ;j 

Mr. John Wftson, of Chkton, to Miss 
Wake,of Whickhanu 
Died.] At Fenham House, near New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne, J - G. Clarke, esq. 

At Denwick, Mr. The\|, 65. 

Mrs. I. Kelty, of North Shields, TO. 

Mr. J. Bell, of Harlow Hill, near, fifty 
years one of the baUiffs of the Duke of 
Northumberland, 76. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died.] Mr. H. Houghton, of Hemshalb 
78. 

Mrs. Blackner, relict of, Mr. B. author of 
the History of Nottingham ,*55. 

On Wahiesday night, the 5th instant, the 
fox cover at High Oakham, about a milc^ 
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umberlan 


Oom .Mansfield, Aif^ 'diwove^ to bq|da 
fiN!, atid owing to its dxtreipe dryaess it 
buTBt with the pd^ible rapidity^ 

The light shone with thq ntdst Awful gran¬ 
deur on the surrounding couatiy, ‘the hills 
of wftich were covered with specti^fs. Se¬ 
veral, hundreds of people immediately re¬ 
paired to the spot, and great anycty was 
shewn for the valnable plantations belonging 
to the Duke of Portland, Which must have 
been burnt up had it not been for the stre¬ 
nuous exertions of a great number of men 
and boys, who, by cutting down and clearing 
away the trees, forluiMitely prevented fur¬ 
ther conimunicatioa, and in about three 
liours all was considered safe. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Oxford, the Rev. R. Faith- 
fujl, M. A. ®f Wadham (’ollege, to Sarah, 
third daughter of T. Windlc, esq.wjf W’ick- 
hill, Berks. 

Mr. Tanner, of Queen-street, to Mis.s 
Jane Wiggins, daughter of Mr. J. W. 

Mr. E. Hickman, to Miss Boxall. ’ 

Died.] At All Soul’s college, in his 69th 
year, the Ke\-. J. Morilqgue, .Senior Fellow 
of that college, of whicQ, he had been a 
member for 47 year.s. * 

, Aged 2.'l,»Mr. R. Whiting, printer, of this 
city. 

At Banbury,Mr. R. Austen, sen. 

At Hordley, Mrs. Jane Bromfield, relict of 
— B. esq, of Henley. 

Aged 47, much regretted,Mr. S. Faichen, 
of Wolvercot; and on the following day, 
died, in the same house, his father-in-law, 
Mr. W. Wiggins, aged 80. They were 
lK>lh interred in one grave. • 

At 'I'etsworth, 84, Mrs. Ross, widow of 
Mr. R. of Latchford. 

RITTLANDSIilRE. 

Lately, agt'd C5, sincerely regretted by all 
who knew him, Jeremiah Belgrave, esq. one 
of the senior J^jkrmen of Stamford; he 
served the offi^ of Mayor in the years 
17.P4 and 1 til I. Mr. Belgrave’s family is of 
great antiqi^ty in the County of Rutland ; 
^and he was a nfttn who benefited society by 
a rare example of integrity. 

SHROPSIIIRB. 

Married.] At Lilleshall, Mr. Dawes, to 
Miss Winnell. 

H. Uichards, of Condover, aged 86, to 
Mary Andrews, of Velves Gate, aged 70; 
being the lady’s fourth husband. 

At Shrewsbury, Mr. Clarke, to Miss 
Groves. 

Died.] At the Hall, near Shrewsbury, 
in his 91st year, R. Wingfield, esq. 

Rev. Thomas Coleman, rector of Church 
Stretton.. 

Mrs. H. Preece, late of Onibury. 

Mrs. Tomkins, relict of Mr. T. of the 
Sheet, near Ludlow. 

Ofadyvline, Miss. Edwards, sei;ond daugli- 
ter of Mr. E. of Ludlow. 

W. tiowen, esq. of Plealey V'illa. 

Of a decline. Miss B. J^licoe, of Bicto^ 



At Kej#£?!tmo^^ Fromo, tb« 3<|iftjr,pf 
(tW.lU!V. J. P. !<.’ FfH^jck, of a sor. * 
M'ttfird.1 til Ba<h, J. T. Nicholas esq. 
Coiapaiion tif the Bath, and Capt., h the 
' MaVy, 1#‘ FiltBcii, eWeitf danghtwr *f N. 
Warfe^-wq, df JLaadoox, 

At Ttwitmi, R. Winsloe, jnn. esqf. cld^ 
ol tibe Ret. R. W. to Charlotte,youngest 
^ug'hter of Rf^ar-Adm. Moakston 

At Sliaston, W. Swyer, esq. to Sarah, 
daugrliter of E. BucHai^, osq. 

Died.1 At Bath, in*tho Orange Grove, 
Mrs. Sarah Peacock, S6. 

C. Hicks, esq. son of Mrs. llicks, of 
Gansdowne-Crescent, nniversalh cbteemed 
and regretted. ' » 

. At an%ivanced age, T. Wilkinson, esq. 
a gentleman highly rt>spectcd and esteemed. 
At iichester, in his 45th year, Mr. K. 
tuigeon. 

STArrOKOSHlRB. 

Married,] At Nfv C. Wray, esq. 
barristi-r at la ,m.t Hull, l.> Miss Pitts, 
daughter c*' Jolia Pitts, osq. of the former 
place. * 

£>tfc/.5 At Cheatertem, Mr.‘John Fef, 
farmer, 

STI»POI.K. 

Mtfrried,] Mr. J. Pitcher, of W’enhaston, 
to Mi'S Miller, of Fraudiiigbum. 

The Rev, G, Hunt, Rector of Baritjug- 
hnni and Coney Weston, to Cinmu, only 
'laughter of S. Gardener, rsq. of Coombe 
Ixidge, Oxfordshire. „ 

Mr. T. Sturgetin, of Wratting Hall, to 
Miss L. Cock, second daughter ol Mr. C. 
(' I Blunt's Hall, Essex. 

Z>*e<f. j At Ipswich, much regretted, Mr. 
James Pearce, many years Barrack Master 
in that town. ^ 

^t Hmileshain, in Iw^di year, R. S. 
lyVl, •‘sq, gri'atly Rented and resjActed. 

* r, Etheridge, g;ent. of'Bibtonf • 

aOKRKT. , • g 

At Isteworth, T. Nortlilll, esq. 

At Cr«>ydon, aged 60, B. Chress, esq. 

\t Kow, in his Sdtii year, Mr. J. Pepper. 
At Cl^>ham, aged <5, Mrs. Prescat, re- 
’u t of tv. P. esq. » 

straifix. 

1 . 0 ^) Sheffield in his annual report on the 
won) fade, vehd at the I.«wes wool fair 
.Jiniicr, 'Obihte'ex' strongly to recommend a 
duly upon tqreign wool, to prot^t the native 
grow th. -To sl^w the' neoesaitjr of »nch a 
iiuasu't, the NoUe lx»rd mentioned the 
quantity ol fnrcigii wool, which has been 
lately ih -on n t^n our market. 

/>i. rf. j At uastiugs, the lady ofT. Bug- 
ile t.«Mq. 

xrARwIcKfHtiir. 

From an interesting report h»u read to 
^'bonal Schotd Society for ihwArch* 
jKpdOTy of Coventry, it appears, that up- 
Spls f»l 1,400 «,iiildren had been ad<M to 


EKthbctli, the sister of'the Rev. Bf. jestdn, 
WItTS. '' 

Mamed.’] At Bishop’s Ljdiard,.A. Gkid* 
dard, esq. Hwindon Moust*, to Miss Lel^-> 
biWge, eldest daughter ot Sir T. B. L, ha^f. 
of Sandliill Park, Somerset, and ntece of Sit 
T. D. Hoskctli, hart, of RufthllJ Hall, Lan¬ 
caster. • 

V Thos. B. M. Baskerville, esq. to Ann, 
only child of the late J. Hancock, esq. ot 
Mj^bnrough. 

» ^erf.] At Warminster, Mrs..IaniaThrin(;, 
sister ol the late Rev. Dr. T. ot Sutton V enj. 

Mr. J, Jacobs, oi Wroughton. 

Mr. William Coleman, of Marlborough. 

At Stanley, in ins 70th year, Mr. J. Court, 
of FritwelJ. ^ 

woBi'nsxnnhHiRB. 

Mamed.] At bUnlonJ, Mr. Faiaardt, 
surgeon of Oswestry, to Miss Webb, of the 
former place. 

Mr. Thomas W’illiams, late of 1'ything, 
to Mrs. Mary Vajip, of die Rock; whose 
united ages amount to 140. 

Dtt i/.J At Ikmiiouth, JoLn Melville, e.-q. 
of Worcester. 

Thos, f'rice, esq. soiicitev ot Worccstei, 
aged 74. 

VORKSHIRK. 

Married.'] .At Hull, Guptaiii J. Saw don, 
of Bridlington, to ihc youngest daughU r oi 
Mr. Thds. Medley, wine and sjnrit niei- 
chunl. 

The Rev. T. Kilby, second son of J. K. 
esq. of York, to Miss Hall, only surviving 
daughter ot the late J. 11. esq. ol Scarbro’. 

IMed.] Lieut. Colonel Nuhul, ot Elland, 
near Hull. 

At Cottinghani, aged Jiq)t>,the wife,of 
Mr. Wm. Ringrose, merchant of thilT. 

'I’he wile ot Mr. G. H^.wis, of the Royal 
, Engineer Uepartne nt. Mull. 

W A.LE$. '■ 

Hugh Price, collator of takes for the 
township of DolgeUy, ^ing unable ft> pay 
the arrears due to government, the amouqt 
dl his defalcation is now ^ the course of 
•being again lOllectod irom tlie iiihabHauis.— 
If proper securities were taken {jfom col¬ 
lectors of taxes, these gr'evo.,s rt-collections 
might be avoided. 

A strawberry, fqeasttriftg Bve inches and 
d hnli in circainfei«ace, was lately gathered 
in the garoen of J. K Herbert, esq. of DcAe- 
vorgan, Montgom^shire, 

Married.] The I|«v. R.W1I]tams, of Bang- 
nor, to Ann, danghler of.Mrs. Howa i, new 
Onaskirk. 

Mr. Hughes, to Miss Roberts, both ef the 
Rosset, DenhigbAire. 

Ditd.] At Brynfcer, Cstrnarvonsljpe, 
Joseph only eon of J. Huddart, esq.^of that 
•place. ' ‘' 


euuu-il uy J. Oillsi.OrawiKourt, fleeMtrteC] 








